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CHAPTER XL 



THE Revolution had been aocomplisbed. The 
djsorees of the Convention were everywhere 
received with submission. London, true during 
fifty eventful years to the caase of civil free- 
dom and of the reformed religion, was foremost 
in professing loyalty to the new Sovereigns. 
Garter King at arms, after making proclama- 
tion under the windows of 'Whitehall, rode in 
Btate along the Strand to Temple Bar. He was 
followed by the maces of the two Houses, by 
the two Speakers, Halifax and Powle, and by a 
long traiii of coaches filled with noblemen and 
gentlemen. The magistrates of the City threw 
open their gates and joined the procession. 
Four regiments of militia lined the way up Lud- 
gate Hill, round Saint PauPs Cathedral, and 
along Cheapside. The streets, the balconies, 
and the very housetops were crowded with 
gazers. All the steeples from the Abbey to the 
Tower sent forth a joyous din. The proclama- 
tion was repeated, with sound of trumpet, in 
front of the Royal Exchange, amidst the shouts 
<sf the citizens. 

In the evening, every window from White- 
cihapel to Piccadilly was lighted up. The state 
rooms of the palace were thrown open, and 
were filled by a gorgeous company of courtiers 
desirous to kiss the hands of the King and 
Queen. The AVhigs assembled there, flushed 
with victory and prosperity. There were among 
them, some who might be pardoned if a vindic- 
tive feeling mingled with their joy. The most , 
deeply injured of all who had survived the evil 
times was absent. Lady Russell, while her 
friends were crowding the galleries of White- 
hall, remained in her retreat, thinking of one 
who, if he had been still living, would have held 
no undistinguished place in the ceremonies of 
that great day. But her daughter, who had a 
few months before become the wife of Lord 
Cavendish, was presented to the royal pair by 
his mother, the Countess of Devonshire. A 
letter is still extant in which the young lady 
described with great vivacity, the roar of the 
populace, ihe blaze in the streets, the throng in 
the presence chamber, the beauty of Mary, and 
the expression which eunobled and softened the 
harsh features of William. But the most iif^ 
teresting passage, is that in which the orphan 
girl avowed the stem delight with which she 
had witnessed the tardy punishment of her 
father's murderer.* i 

The example of London was followed by the 

* Letter from Lady CaveDdi«h to Sylvia. Lady Caven- 
disb, like moat of the clever girls of that geoeration, had 
Ecudory's romances always in her head. She )h Dorinda : 
ber correspondent, supposed to be her consln Jane Ailing- 
ton, Is Sylvia : William is Ormansor, and Mary Pbenixaiw.. 
London Gazette, Feb. 14, 168S-9; Narcissus Luttreirs 
Diary. Luttreirs Diary, which I shall very often quote, 
YOL.IIL 1 



provincial towns. During three weeks, the 
Gazettes were filled witli accounts of the solem- 
nities by which the public joy manifested itself, 
cavalcades of gentlemen and yeomen, proces^ 
sions of Sheriffs and Bailiffs in scarlet gowns, 
musters of zealous Protestants with orange 
flags and ribands, salutes, bonfires, illumina- 
tions, music, balls, dinners, gutters running 
with ale, and conduits spouting claret. f 

Still more cordial was the rejoicing among 
the Dutch, when they learned that the first 
minister of their Commonwealth had been 
raised to a throne. On the very day of his 
accession, he had written to assure the States 
General, that the change in his situation had 
made no change in the affection which he bore 
to his native land, and that his new dignity 
would, he hoped, enable him to discharge his 
old duties more efficiently than ever. That 
oligarchical party, which had always been 
hostile to the doctrines of Calvin, and to the 
House of Orange, muttered faintly that His 
Majesty ought to resign the Stadtholdership. 
But all such mutterings were drowned by the 
acclamations of a people, proud of the genius 
and success of their great countryman. A day 
of thanksgiving was appointed. In all the cities 
of the Seven Provinces, the public joy mani- 
fested itself by festivities of which the expense 
was chiefly defrayed by voluntary gifts. Every 
class assisted. The poorest labourer could help 
to set up an arch of triumph, or to bring sedge 
to a bonfire. Even the ruined Huguenots of 
France could contribute the aid of ti^eir inge- 
nuity. One art which they had carried with 
them into banishment, was the art of making 
fireworks ; and they now, in honour of the vic- 
torious champion of their faith, lighted up the 
canals of Amsterdam with showers of splendid 
constellations. I 

To superficial observers, it might well seem 
that William was, at this time, one of the most 
enviable of human beings. He was, in truth, 
one of the most anxious and unhappy. He well 
knew that the difficulties of his task were only 
beginning. Already that dawn which had lately 
been so bright was overcast ; and many signs 
portended a dark and stormy day. 

It was observed that two important classes 
took little or no part in the festivities by which, 
all over England, the inauguration of the new 
government was celebrated. Very seldom could 
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either a priest or a soldier be seen in the assem- 
blages which gathered round the market crosses 
where the King and Queen were proclaimed. 
The professional pride, both of the clergy and 
of the army, had been deeply wounded. The 
doctrine of non-resistance had been dear to the 
Anglican divines. It wa^ their distinguishing 
badge. It was their fayourite theme. If we 
are to judge by that portion of their oratory 
which has come down to us, they had preached 
about the duty of passiye obedience, at least as 
often and as zealously as about the Trinity or 
the Atonement."^ Their attaohment to their 
political creed had indeed been severely tried, 
and had, during a short time, wavered. But 
with the tyranny of James, the bitter feeling 
which that tyranny had excited among them, 
had passed away. The parson of a parish was 
naturally unwilling to join in what was really 
•a triumph over those principles, which, during 
twenty-eight years, his flock had heard him 
proclaim on every anniversary of the Martyr- 
dom, and on every anniversary of the Restora- 
tion. 

The soldiers, too, were discontented. They 
hated Popery indeed ; and they had not loved 
the banished King. But they keenly felt Uiat, 
in the short campaign which had decided the 
fate of their country, theirs had been an inglo- 
rious part. Forty fine regiments, a regular 
army, such as had never before marched to 
battle under the royal standard of England, 
had retreated precipitately before an invader, 
and had then, without a struggle, submitted to 
him. That great force had been absolutely of 
no account in the late change, had done nothing 
towards keeping William out, and had done no- 
thing towards bringing him in. The clowns, 
who, armed with pitchforks, and mounted on 
carthorses, had straggled in the train of Love^ 
lace or Pelamere, had borne a greater part in 
the Revolution than those splendid household 
troops, whose plumed hats, embroidered coats, 
and curvetting chargers, the Londoners had so 
often seen with admiration in Hyde Park. The 
mortification of the army was increased by the 
taunts of the foreigners, taunts which neither 
orders nor punishments could entirely restrain.t 
At several places, the anger which a brave and 
highspirited body of men, might, in such cir- 
cumstances, be expected to feel, showed itself 
in an alarming manner. A battalion which 
lay at Cirencester put out the bonfires, huz- 
zaed for King James, and drank confusion to 
his daughter and his nephew. The garrison 
of Plymouth disturbed the rejoicings of the 
Oounty of Cornwall : blows were exchanged ; 
and a man was killed in the fray. J 

The ill-humour of the clergy and of the army 
could not but be noticed by ^e most heedless ; 
for the clergy and the army were distinguished 
from other classes by obvious peculiarities of 
garb. <* Black coats and red coats," said a 
vehement Whig in the House of Commons, '* are 



• "I mftj be positlTa," says » writer who had been 
educated at Westmiiuter School, "where I heard one 
•ermon of repentance, &ith, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, I heard three of the other; and *tiii hard to say 
whether JesoB Chriet or King Charles the First were 
oftener mentioned and magnified." Bisset's Modem Fa- 
natick, 1710. 
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the curses of the nation."} But the discontent 
was not confined to the black coats and the red 
coats. The enthusiasm with which men of all 
classes had welcomed William to London at 
Christmas, had greatly abated before the close 
of February. The new king had, at the very 
moment at which his fame and fortune reached 
the highest point, predicted the coming re- 
action. That reaction might, indeed, have 
been predicted by a less sagacious observer of 
human affairs. For it is to be chiefly ascribed 
to a law as certain as the laws which regulate 
the succession of the seasons and the course of 
the trade winds. It is the nature of man to 
overrate present evil, and to underrate present 
good ; to long for what he has not, and to be 
dissatisfied with what he has. This propensity, 
as it appears in individuals, has often been 
noticed both by laughing and by weeping philo- 
sophers. It was a favourite theme of Horace 
and of Pascal, of Voltaire and of Johnson. To 
its influence on the fate of great communities 
may be ascribed most of the revolutions and 
counter-revolutions recorded in history. A 
hundred generations have elapsed since the 
first great national emancipation, of/ which an 
account has come dovm to us. We read in the 
most ancient of books that a people bowed to 
the dust under a cruel yoke, scourged to toil by 
hard taskmasters, not supplied with straw, yet 
compelled to furnish the daily tale of bricks, 
became sick of life, and raised such a cry of 
misery as pierced the heavens. The slaves 
were wonderfully set free: at the moment of 
their liberation they raised a song of gratitude 
and triumph : but, in a few hours, they began 
to regret their slavery, and to murmur againat 
the leader who had decoyed them away from 
the savoury fare of the house of bondage to the 
dreary waste which. still separated them fVom 
the land flowing with milk and honey. Since 
that time the history of every great deliverer 
has been the history of Moses retold. Down to 
the present hour rejoicings like those on the 
shore of the Bed Sea have ever been speedily 
followed by muimurings like those at the Waters 
of Strife. II The most just and salutary revo- 
lution must produce much suffering. The most 
just and salutary revolution cannot produce all 
the good that had been expected from it by men 
of uninstructed minds and sanguine tempers. 
Even the wisest cannot, while it is still recent, 
weigh quite fairly the evils which it has caased 
against the evils which it has removed ; for the 
evils which it has caused are felt, and the evils 
which it has removed are felt no longer. 

Thus it was now in England. The public 
was, as it always is during the cold fits which 
follow its hot fits, sullen, hard to please, dis- 
satisfied with itself, dissatisfied with those who 
had lately been its favourites. The truce be- 
tween the two great parties was at an end. 
Separated by the memory of all that had been 
done and suffered during a conflict of half a 
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oeiftary, they had been, daring a few months, 
united bj a common danger. But the danger 
was oTer: the union was dissoWed, and the 
(Ad animosity broke forth again in all its^ 
strength. 

James had, during the last year of his reign, 
been even more hated by the Tories than by the 
TMiigs ; and not without cause : for to the Whigs 
he was only an enemy ; and to the Tories he 
had been a faithless and thankless friend. But 
the old royalist feeling, which had seemed to 
be extinct in the time of his lawless domination, 
had been partially revived by his misfortunes. 
Many lords and gentlemen, who had, in De- 
oember, token arms for the Prince of Orange 
and a Free Parliament, muttered, two months 
later, that they had been drawn in ; that they 
had trusted too much to His Highness's Decla- 
ration; that they had given him credit for a 
disinterestedness which, it now appeared, was 
not in his nature. They had meant to put on 
King James, for his own good, some gentle 
force, to punish the Jesuits and renegades who 
had misled him, to obtain from him some 
guarantee for the safety of the civil and eccle- 
siastical institutions of the realm, but not to 
uncrown and banish him. For his maladminis- 
tration, gross as it had been, excuses were 
found. Was it strange that, driven from his 
native land, while still a boy, by rebels who 
were a disgrace to the Protestant name, and 
forced to pass his youth in countries where the 
Boman Catholic religion was established, he 
should have been captivated by that most at- 
tractive of all superstitions? Was it strange 
that, persecuted and calumniated as he had 
been by an implacable faction, his disposition 
should have become sterner and more severe 
than it had once been thought, and that, when 
those who had tried to blast his honour and to 
rob him of his birthright were at length in his 
power, he should not have sufficiently tempered 
justice with mercy? As to the worst charge 
which had been brought against him, the charge 
of trying to cheat his daughters out of their 
inheritance by fathering a supposititious child, 
on what grounds did it rest ? Merely on slight 
circumstances, such as might well be imputed 
to accident, or to that imprudence which was but 
too much in harmony with his character. Did 
ever the most stupid country justice put a boy 
in the stocks without requiring stronger evi- 
deoce than that on which the English people 
had pronounced their King guilty of the basest 
and most odious of all frauds? Some great 
faults he had doubtiess committed:, nothing 
coald be more just or constitutional than that 
for those faults his advisers and tools should be 
oalled to a severe reckoning; nor did any of 
those advisers and tools more richly deserve 
punishment than the Roundhead sectaries whose 
adulation had encouraged him to persist in the 
fatal exercise of the dispensing power. It was 
a fundamental law of the land that the King 
could do no wrong, and that, if wrong were 
done by his authority, his counsellors and 
agents were responsible. That great rule, 
essential to our polity, was now inverted. The 
sycophants, who were legally punishable, en- 
joyed impunity ; the King, who was not legally 
punishable, was punished with merciless seve- 
rity. Was it possible for the Cavaliers of Eng- 
land, the sons of the warriors who had fought 



under Rupwt, not to feel bitter sorrow and in- 
dignation when they reflected on the fate of 
their rightful liege lord, the heir of a long line 
of princes, lately enthroned in splendour at 
Whitehall, now an exile, a suppliant, a mendi- 
cant? His calamities had been greater than 
even those of the Blessed Martyr from whom 
he sprang. The father had been slain by 
avowed and mortal foes: the ruin of the son 
had been the work of his own children. Surely 
the punishment, even if deserved, should have 
been inflicted by other hands. And was it al- 
together deserved ? Had not the unhappy man 
been rather weak and rash than wicked ? Had 
he not some of the qualities of an excellent 
prince ? His abilities were certainly not of a 
high order : but he was diligent : he was thrifty : 
he had fought bravely : he had been his own 
minister for maritime affairs, and had, in that 
capacity, acquitted himself respectably: he 
had, till his spiritual guides obtained a fatal 
ascendency over his mind, be9n regarded as a 
man of strict justice ; and, to the last, when he 
was not misled by them, he generally spoke 
truth and dealt fairly. "With so many virtues 
he might, if he had been a Protestant, nay, if 
he had been a moderate Roman Catholic, have 
had a prosperous and glorious reign. Perhaps 
it might not be too late for l)im to retrieve his 
errors. It was difficult to believe that he could 
be so dull and perverse as not to have profited 
by the terrible discipline which he had recently 
undergone ; and, if Uiat discipline had produced 
the effects which might reasonably be expected 
from it, England might still eujoy, under her 
legitimate ruler, a larger measure of happiness 
and tranquillity than she could expect from the 
administration of the best and ablest usurper. 

We should do great injustice to those who 
held this language, if we supposed that they 
had, as a body, ceased to regard Popery and 
despotism with abhorrence. Some zealots 
mi^t indeed be found who could not bear the 
thought of imposing conditions on their Kiug, 
and who were ready to recall him without the 
smallest assurance that the Declaration of In- 
dulgence should not be instantly republished, 
that the High Commission should not be in- 
stantly revived, that Petre should not be again 
seated at the Council Board, and that the feU 
lows of Magdalene should not again be ejected. 
But the number of these men was small. On 
the other hand, the number of those Royalists, 
who, if James would have acknowledged his 
mistakes and promised to observe the laws, 
were ready to rally round him, was very large. 
It is a remarkable fact that two able and expe- 
rienced statesmen, who had borne a chief part 
in the Revolution, frankly acknowledged, a 
few days after the Revolution had been accom- 
plished, their apprehension that a Restoration 
was close at hand. ** If King James were a 
Protestant," said Halifax to Reresby, **we 
could not keep him out four months." <*If 
King James," said Danby to the same person 
about the same time, ** would but give the 
country some satisfaction about religion, which 
he might easily do, it would be very hard to 
make head against him."* Happily for Eng- 
land, James was, as usual, Ms own worst 
enemy. Ho word indicating that he took blame 
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to himself on account of the past, or that h« 
intended to govern constitutionally for the 
future, could be extracted from him. Every 
letter, every rumour, that found its way from 
Saint Oermaina to England made men of sense 
fear that, if in his present temper, he should 
be restored to power, the second tyranny would 
be worse than the first. Thus the Tories, as a 
body, were forced to admit, very unwillingly, 
that there was, at that moment, no choice but 
between William and public ruin. They there- 
fore, without altogether relinquishing the hope 
that he who was King by right might at some 
future time be disposed to listen to reason, and 
without feeling any thing like loyalty towards 
him who was King in possession, discontent- 
edly endured the new government 

It may be doubted whether that government 
was not, during the first months of its exis- 
tence, in more danger from the affection of the 
TVhigs than from the disaffection of the Tories. 
Enmity can hardly be more annoying than 
querulous, jealous, exacting fondness; and 
such was the fondness which the Whigs felt 
for the Sovereign of their choice. They were 
loud in his praise. They were ready to support 
him with purse and sword against foreign and 
domestic foes. But their attachment to him 
was of a peculiar kind. Loyalty such as had 
animated the gallant gentlemen who fought 
for Charles the First, loyalty such as had res- 
cued Charles the Second from the fearful dan- 
gers and difficulties caused by twenty years 
of maladministration, was not a sentiment to 
which the doctrines of Milton and Sidney were 
favourable; nor was it a sentiment which a 
prince, just raised to power by a rebellion, 
could hope to inspire. The Whig theory of 
government is that kings exist for the people, 
and not the people for the kings ; that the right 
of a king is divine in no other sense than that 
4n which the right of a member of parliament, 
of a judge, of a juryman, of a mayor, of a 

* headborough, is divine ; that, while the chief 
magistrate governs according to law, he ought 
to be obeyed and reverenced ; that, when he 
violates the law, he ought to be withstood ; and 
that, when he violates the law grossly, syste- 
matically and pertinaciously, he ought to be 
deposed. On the truth of these principles de- 
pended the justice of William's title to the 
throne. It is obvious that the relation between 
subjects who held these principles, and a ruler 
whose accession had been the triumph of these 
principles, must have been altogether different 
from the relation which had subsisted between 
the Stuarts and the Cavaliers. The Whigs 
loved William indeed : but they loved him not 
as a King, but as a party leader ; and it was 
not difficult to foresee that their enthusiasm 
would cool fast if he should refuse to be the 
mere leader of their party, and. should attempt 

^ to be King of the whole nation. What they 
expected ftom him in return for their devotion 
to his cause was that he should be one of them- 
selves, a stanch and ardent Whig; that he 
•should show favour to none but Whigs ; that 
he slfould make all the old grudges of the 
Whigs his own ; and there was but too much 



* Here, ftnd in many other places, I abstain from dtinp 
authorities, b<>04a8e my authoritios are too numerous to 
c'tf. My not'ons of the temper i»nd relstlTe pofiition of 
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reason to apprehend that, if he disappointed 
this expectation, the only section of the com- 
munity which was zealous in his cause would 
be estranged from him.* 

Such were the difficulties by which, at' t&e 
moment of his elevation, he found himself 
beset. Where there was a good path he had 
seldom failed to choose it. But now he had 
only a choice among paths every one of which 
seemed likely to lead to destruction. From 
one faction he could hope for no cordial sup- 
port. The cordial support of the other faction 
he could retain only by becoming himself the 
most factious man in his kingdom, a Shaftesbury 
on the throne. If he persecuted the Tories, 
their sulkiness would infallibly be turned into 
fury. If he showed favour to the Tories, it 
was by no means certain that he would gnin 
their goodwill ; and it was but too probable 
that he might lose his hold on the hearts of the 
Whigs. Something however he must do : some- 
thing he must risk : a Privy Council must be 
sworn in: all the great offices, political and 
judicial, must be filled. It was impossible to 
make an arrangement that would please every 
body, and difficult to make an arrangement 
that would please any body ; but an arrange- 
ment must be made. 

What is now called a ministry he did not 
think of forming. Indeed what is now called 
a ministry was never known in England till he 
had been some years on the throne. Under 
the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarta, 
there had been ministers ; but there had been 
no ministry. The servants of the Crown were 
not, as now, bound in frankpledge for each 
other. They were not expected to be of the 
same opinion even on questions ,of the gravest 
importance. Often they were politically and 
personally hostile to each other, and made no 
secret of their hostility. It was not yet felt 
to be inconvenient or unseemly that they should 
accuse each other of high crimes, and demand 
each other's heads. No man had been more 
active in the impeachment of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon than Coventry, wRo was a 
Commissioner of the Treasury. No man had 
been more active in the impeachment of the 
Lord Treasurer Danby than Winnington, who 
was Solicitor General. Among the members 
of the Government there was only one point 
of union, their common head, the Sovereign. 
The nation considered him as the proper chief of 
the administration, and blamed him severely if 
he delegated his high functions to any subject. 
Clarendon has told us that nothing was so hate- 
ful to the Englishmen of his time as a Prime 
Minister. They would rather, he said, be sub- 
ject to an usurper, like Oliver, who was first 
magistrate in fact as well as in name, than to 
a legitimate King who referred them to a Grand 
Vizier. One of the chief accusations which 
the country party had brought against Charlee 
the Second was that he was too indolent and too 
fond of pleasure to examine with care the 
balance sheets of public accountants and the 
inventories of military stores. James, when 
he came to the crown, had determined to ap- 
point no Lord High Admiral or Board of Admi- 
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Tctlty, and to keep the entire direction of 
maritime affairs in his own hands ; and this 
arrangement, which would now be thought by 
naen of all parties unconstitutional and perni- 
cious in the highest degree, was then gene- 
rally applauded eyen by people, who were 
not inclined to see his conduct in a favourable 
light. How completely the relation in which 
the King stood to his Parliament and to his 
ministers had been altered by the Revolution 
was not understood even by the most enlight- 
ened statesmen. It was universally supposed 
that the government would, as in time past, be 
conducted by functionaries Independent of each 
other, and that William would exercise a gene- 
ral superintendence over them all. It was also 
fully expected that a prince of William's capa- 
city and experience, would transact much im- 
portant business without having recourse to any 
adviser. 

There were therefore no complaints when it 
was understood that he had reserved to him- 
self the direction of foreign affairs. This was 
indeed scarcely matter of choice : for, with the 
single exception of Sir William Temple, whom 
nothing wonltf induce to quit his retreat for 
public life, there was no Englishman who had 
proved himself capable of conducting an im- 
portant negotiation with foreign powers to a 
successful and honourable issue. ' Many years 
had elapsed since England had interfered with 
weight and dignity in the affairs of the great 
commonwealth of nations. The attention of 
the ablest English politicians had long been 
almost exclusively occupied by disputes con- 
cerning the civil and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of their own country. The contests about 
the Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill, the 
Habeas Corpus Act and the Test Act, had pro- 
duced an abundance, it might almost be said a 
glut, of those talents which raise men to emi- 
nence in societies torn by internal factions. 
All the Continent could not show such skilful 
and wary leaders of parties, such dexterous 
parliamentary tacticians, such ready and elo- 
quent debaters, as were assembled at West- 
minster. But a very different training was 
necessary to form a great minister for foreign 
affairs ; and the Revolution had on a sudden 
placed England in a situation in which the 
services of a great minister for foreign affairs 
were indispensable to her. 

William was admirably qualified to supply 
that in which the most accomplished states- 
men of kis kingdom were deficient. He had 
long been preeminently distinguished as a ne- 
gotiator. He was the author a«nd the soul of 
the European coalition against the French 
ascendency. The clue, without which it was 
perilous to enter the vast and intricate maze 
of Continental politics, was in his hands. His 
English counsellors, therefore, however able 
and active, seldom duriog his reign, ventured 
to meddle with that part of the public business 
which he had take^ as his peculiar province.* 

The internal government of England could 
be carried on only by the advice and agency 



• The followiog pusage in a tract of that time ex- 
presases the general opinion. **He has better knowledge 
of tonlga affaira than we have; bat in JSngluh business 
It to no dishonour to him to be told his relation to us, 
the nature of it, and what is fit ibr him to do."— An 
Hqaest Commoner's Speech* 



of English ministers. Those ministers William 
selected in such a manner as showed that he 
was determined not to proscribe any set of 
men who were willing to support his throne. 
On the day after the crown had been presented 
to him in the Banqueting House, the Privy 
Council was sworn in. Most of the Councillors . 
were Whigs ; but the names of several eminent . 
Tories appeared in the listf The four highest 
offices in the state were assigned to four noble- 
men, the representatives of four classes of po- 
liticians. 

In practical ability and official experience 
Danby had no superior among his contempo- 
raries. To the gratitude of the new Sove- 
reigns he had a strong claim ; for it was by 
his dexterity that their marriage had been 
brought about in spite of difficulties which had 
seemed insuperable. The enmity which he had 
always borne to France was a scarcely less 
powerful recommendation. He had signed the 
invitation of the thirtieth of June, had excited 
and directed the northern insurrection, and 
had, in the .Convention, exerted all his influ- 
ence and eloquence in opposition to the scheme 
of Regency. Yet the Whigs regarded him with 
unconquerable distrust and aversion. They 
could not forget that he had, in evil days, been 
the first minister of the state, the head of the 
Cavaliers, the champion of prerogative, the 
persecutor of dissenters. Even in becoming a 
rebel, he had not ceased to be a Tory. If he 
had drawn the sword against the Crown, he 
had drawn it only in defence of the Church. If 
he had, in the Convention, done good by oppos- 
ing the scheme of Regency, he had done harm 
by obstinately maintaining that the throne was 
not vacant, and that the Estates had no right 
to determine who should fill it. The Whigs 
were therefore of opinion that he ought to 
think himself amply rewarded for his recent 
merits by being suffered to escape the punish- 
ment of those offences for which he had been 
impeached ten years before. He, on the other 
hand, estimated his own abilities and services, 
which were doubtless considerable, at their full 
value, and thought himself entitled to the great 
place of Lord High Treasurer, which he had 
formerly held. But he was disappointed. 
William, on principle, thought it desirable to 
divide the power and patronage of the Trea- 
sury among several Commissioners. He was 
the first English King who never, from the be- 
ginning to the end of his reign, trusted the 
white staff in the hands of a single subject. 
Danby was offered his choice between the Pre- 
sidency of the Council and a Secretaryship of 
State. He sullenly accepted the Presidency, 
and, while the Whigs murmured at seeing him 
placed so high, hardly attempted to conceal 
his anger at not having been placed higher. { 

Halifax, the most illustrious man of that 
small party which boasted that it kept the 
balance even between Whigs and Tories, took 
charge of the Privy Seal, and continued to be 
Speaker of the House of Lords. { He had been 
foremost fii strictly legal opposition to the late 
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Government, and had spoken and written with 
great ability against the dispensing power : but 
he bad refused to know any thing about the de- 
sign of invasion : he had laboured, eyen when 
the Patch were in full march towards London, 

to effect a reconciliation ; and he had never 
deserted James till James had deserted the 

--tfirone. Bat, ftrom the moment of that shame- 
ful flight, the sagacious Trimmer, convinced 
that compromise was thenceforth impossible, 
had taken a decided part. He had distin- 
guished himself preeminently in the Conven- 
tion ; nor was it without a peculiar propriety 
that he had been appointed to the honourable 
office of tendering the crown, in the name of 
all the Estates of England, to the Prince and 
Princess of Orange ; for our Revolution, as far 
as it can be said to bear the character of any 
single mind, assuredly bears the character of 
the large yet cautious mind of Halifax. The 
Whigs, however, were not in a temper to ac- 
cept a recent service as an atonement for an 
old offence; and the offence of Halifax had 
been grave indeed. He had long before been 
conspicuous in their front rank during a hard 
fight for liberty. When they were at length 
victorious, when it seemed that Whitehall 
was at their mercy, when they had a near 
prospect of dominion and revenge, he had 
changed sides ; and fortune had changed sides 
with him. In the great debate on the Exclu- 
sion Bill, his eloquence had struck them dumb, 
and had put new life into the inert and despond- 
ing party of the Court. It was true that, 
though he had left them in the day of their in- 
solent prosperity, he had returned to. them in 
the day of their distress. But, now that their 
distress was over, they forgot that he had re- 
turned to them, and remembered only that he 
had left them.* 

The vexation with which they saw Danby 
presiding in the Council, and Halifax bearing 
the Privy Seal, was' not diminished by the news 
that Nottingham was appointed Secretary of 
State. Some of those zeallous churchmen who 
had never ceased to profess the doctrine of 
nonresistance, who thought the Revolution un- 
justifiabrQ, who had voted for a Regency, and 
who had to the last maintained that the En- 
glish throne could never be one moment vacant, 
yet conceived it to be their duty to submit to 
the decision of the Convention. They had not, 
they said, rebelled against James. They had 
not selected William. But, now that they saw 
on the throne a Sovereign whom they never 
would have placed there, they were of opinion 
that no law, divine or human, bound them to 
carry the contest further. They thought that 
they found, both in the Bible and in the 
Statute Book, directions which could not b^ 
misunderstood. The Bible enjoins obedience 
to the powers that be. The Statute Book con 



tains an act providing that no subject shall he 
deemed a wrongdoer for adhering to the Sing 
in possession. On these grounds many, who 
had not concurred in setting up the new 
government, believed that they might give it 
their support without offence to God or man. 
One of the most eminent politicians of this 
school was Nottingham. At his instance the 
Convention had, before the throne was filled, 
made such changes in the oath of allegiance as 
enabled him and those who agreed with him, 
to take that oath without scruple. " My prin* 
ciples," he said, <* do not permit me to bear any 
part in making a King. But when a King has 
been made, my principles bind me to pay him 
an obedience more strict than he can expect 
from those who have made him." He now, to 
the surprise of some of those who most es- 
teemed him, consented to sit in the council, 
and to accept the seals of Secretary. William 
doubtless hoped that this appointment would 
be considered by the clergy and the Tory 
country gentlemen as a sufficient guarantee 
I that no evil was meditated against the Church. 
I Even Burnet, who at a later period felt a 
I strong antipathy to Nottingham, owned, in 
I some memoirs written soon after the Revolu- 
i tion, that the King had judged well ; and thai 
' the influence of the Tory Secretary, honestly 
I exerted in support of the new Sovereigns, had 
saved England from great calamities. f 

The other Secretary was Shrewsbury. J No 
man so young had within living memory occu- 
pied so high a post in the government. He 
had but just completed his twenty-eighth year. 
Nobody, however, except the solemn formalists 
at the Spanish embassy, thought his youth an 
objection to his promotion.} He had already 
secured for himself a place in history by the 
conspicuous part which he had taken in the 
deliverance of his country. His talents, his 
accomplishments, his graceful manners, his 
bland temper, made him generally popular. 
By the Whigs especially he was almost adored. 
None suspected that, with many great and 
many amiable qualities, he had such faults 
both of head and of heart, as would make the 
rest of a life, which had opened under the 
'fairest auspices, burdensome to himself and 
almost useless to his country. 

The naval administration and the financial 
administration were confided to Boards. Her- 
bert was First Commissioner of the Admiralty. 
He had, in the late reign, given up wealth and 
dignities when he found that he could not re- 
tain them with honour and with a good eon- 
science. He had carried the memorable invi- 
tation to the Hague. He had commanded the 
Dutch fleet during the voyage from Helvoet- 
sluys to Torbay. His characfar for courage 
and professional skill stood high. That he had 
had his follies and vices was well known. But 



• Burnet, ii. 4. 

t Them memoim will be found in » manusnipt volnme, 
which ifi part of the Harleian Collection, and ia num- 
bered 6684. They are, In fact, the flrat outlines of a 
great part of Burnet'e HiKtory of His Own Times. The 
dates at which the different portions of this motit curious 
and intereftting book were composed are marked. Al- 
most the whole was written befnre the death of Mary. 
Burnet did not begin to prepare his History of William's 
reign Ibr the press till ten years later. By that time 
his opinions, both of men and of things, had underuone 
great rhanges. The ralne of the rough draught is there- 
me vexy great: £)r it contains some lacta which he 



afterwards thought ft advisable to suppresii, and some 
judgments which he afterwards saw cause to alter. I 
must own that I generally like bis first thoughts best. 
Whenever his Hintorr is reprinted, it ought to be care- 
fully collated with thto volume. 

Whon I refer to the Burnet MS. Harl. 6584, 1 wish the 
reader to understand that the MS. contains somothins 
which is not to be found in the History. 

As to Nottingham's appointment, see Burnet II. 8 : the 
London Oasette of March 7, 1688-9,* and Clarendcm'a 
Diary of Feb. 16. ^^T^ 

t London Qaaette, Feb. 18, 1688-0. OCT I ^ 

{ Don Pedro de Bonquillo makes this ohJeetioii. 
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his recent conduct in the time of seyere trial 
had atoned for all, and seemed to warrant the 
hope that his future career would be glorious. 
Among the commissioners who sate with him 
at the Admiralty, were two distinguished mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, William Sache- 
Terell, a Teteran Whig, who had great authority 
in his party, and Sir John Lowther, an honest 
and very moderate Tory, who in fortune and 
parliamentary interest was among the first of 
the English gentry.* )r 

Mordaunt, one of the most yehement of the 
Whigs, was placed at the head of the Treasury ; 
why, it is difficult to say. His romantic cour- 
age, his flighty wit, his eccentric invention, his 
love of desperate risks and startling effects, 
were not qualities likely to be of much use to 
him in financial calculations and negotiations. 
Delamere, a more vehement Whig, if possible, 
than Mordaunt, sate second at the board, and 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Two Whig 
members of the House of Commons were in the 
Commission, Sir Henry Capel, brother of that 
Earl of Essex who died by his own hand in the 
Towery^and Richard Hampden, son of the great 
leader of the Long Parliament. But the Com- 
missioner on whom the chief weight of business 
lay was Godolphin. This man, tacitur,n, clear- 
minded, laborious, inoffensive, zealous for no 
government and useful to every government, 
had gradually become an almost indispensable 
part of the machinery of the state. Though a 
churchman, he had prospered in a Court 
governed by Jesuits. Though he had voted for 
a Regency, he was the real head of a treasury 
filled with Whigs. His abilities and knowledge, 
which had in the late reign supplied the defi- 
ciencies of Bellasyse and Dover, were now 
needed to supply the deficiencies of Mordaunt 
and Delamere. f 

There were some difficulties in disposing of 
the Great Seal. The King at first wished to 
confide it to Nottingham, whose father had 
borne it during several years with high repu- 
tation. { Nottingham, however, declined the 
trust; and it was offered to Halifax, but was 
again declined. Both these Lords doubtless 
felt that it was a trust which they could not 
discharge with honour to themselves or with 
advantage to the public. In old times, indeed, 
the Seal had been generally held by persons 
who were not lawyers. Even in the seventeenth 
century it had been confided to two eminent 
men, who had never studied at any Inn of 
Court. Dean Williams had been Lord Keeper 
to James the First. Shaftesbury had been 
Lord Chancellor to Charles the Second. But 
such appointments could no longer be made 
without serious inconvenience. Equity had 
been gradually* shaping itself into a refined 
science, which no human faculties could master 
without long and intense application. Even 
Shaftesbury, vigorous as was his intellect, had 
painfully felt his want of technical knowledge ; J 



and» during the fifteen years which had elapsed 
since Shaftesbury had resigned the Seal, techni* 
cal knowledge had constantly been becoming 
more and more necessary to his successors. 
Neither Nottingham, therefore, though he had 
a stock of legal learning such as is rarely found 
in any person who has not received a legal edu- 
cation, nor Halifax, though, in the judicial sit- 
tings of the House of Lords, the quickness of 
his apprehension and the subtlety of his rea- 
soning had often astonished the bar, ventured 
to accept the highest office which an English 
layman can fill. After Some delay the Seal was 
confided to a commission of eminent lawyers^ 
with Maynard ^t their head.|| 

The choice of Judges did honour to the new 
government. Every Privy Councillor was di- 
rected to bring a list. The lists were compared; 
and twelve men of conspicuous merit were se- 
lected.^ The professional attainments and 
Whig principles of PoUexfen gave him preten- 
sions to the highest place. But it was remem- 
bered that he had held briefs for the Crown, in 
the Western counties, at the assizes which fol- 
lowed the battle of Sedgmqor. It seems, in- 
deed, from Jie reports of the trials that he did 
as little as he could do if he held the briefs at 
all, and that he left to the Judges the business 
of browbeating witnesses and prisoners. Never- 
theless his name was inseparably associated in 
the public mind with the Bloody Circuit. He, 
therefore, could not with propriety be put at 
the head of the first criminal court in the 
realm.** After acting during a few weeks aa 
Attorney General, he was ms^e Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. Sir John Holt, a young 
man, but distinguished by learning, integrity, 
and courage, became Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench. Sir Robert Atkyns, an eminent law- 
yer, who had passed some years in rural retire- 
ment, but whose reputation was still great in 
Westminster Hall, was appointed Chief Baron. 
Powell, who had been disgraced on account of 
his honest declaration in favour of the Bishops, 
again took his seat among the Judges. Treby 
succeeded PoUexfen as Attorney General ; and 
Somers was made Solicitor, ff 

Two of the chief places in the Royal house- 
hold were filled by two English noblemen emi- 
nently qualified to adorn a court. The high- 
spirited and accomplished Devonshire was 
named Lord Steward. No man had done more 
or risked more for England during the crisis of 
her fate. In retrieving her liberties he had re- 
trieved also the fortunes of his own house. His 
bond for thirty thousand pounds was found 
among the papers which James had left at 
Whitehall, and was cancelled by William. JJ 

Dorset became Lord Chamberlain, and em- 
ployed the influence and patronage annexed to 
his functions, as he had long employed his pri- 
vate means, in encouraging genius and in alle- 
viating misfortune. One of the first acts which 
he was under the necessity of performing must 



• London Gasotte, Maitih 11, 1688-0. 

t Ibkl. 

X I bav« followed what Beems to me the most proba- 
1>1e Btory. But it hai been doubted whether Nottingham 
vaa mvited to be Chancellor, or only to be First Oom- 
miKsioner of the Great Seal. Compare fiarnet, ii. 3, and 
Borer's History of William, 1702. Nardi^os Luttrell re- 
peatedly, and even a« late as the dose of 1092, speaks of 
Nottingham as likely to be Chancellor. 

S Boger North relates an amusing story about Shaftes- 
tairjr's embarrassments. 



II London Qasette, March 4, 1688-9. 

% Burnet, ii. 6. 

4* The Protestant Mask taken off ftom the Jesnlted Kn- 
gllshman, 1892. 

ft These appointments were not announced In the Oa- 
sette till the 6th of May; but some of them were made 
earlier. 

tt Kennefs Funeral Sermon on the first Dnke of Devon- 
shire, and Memoirs of the Family of Cayendish, 1708. 
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haTe been painful to a man of so generous a 
nature, and of so keen a relish for whatever 
was excellent in arts and letters. Pryden could 
no longer remain Poet Laureate. The public 
would not have borne to see any Papist among 
the seryants of their Majesties; and Bryden 
was not only a Papist, but an apostate. He 
had moreoTe^r aggravated the guilt of his apos- 
tasy by calumniating and ridiculing the Church 
which he had deserted. He had, it was face- 
tiously said, treated her as the Pagan persecu- 
tors of old treated her children. He had 
dressed her up in the skin of a wild beast, and 
then baited her for the public amusement.^ 
He was removed; but he received from the 
private bounty of the magnificent Chamberlain 
a pension equal to the salary which had been 
withdrawn. The deposed Laureate, however, 
as poor of spirit as rich in intellectual gifts, 
continued to complain piteously, year after 
year, of the losses which he had not suffered, 
till at length his wailings drew forth expres- 
sions of well-merited contempt fVom brave and 
honest Jacobites, who had sacrificed everything 
to their principles without deigning to utter 
one word of deprecation or lamentation. f 

In the Royal household were placed some of 
those Dutch nobles who stood highest in the 
favour of the King. Bentinck had the great 
office of Groom of the Stole, with a salary of 
five thousand pounds a year. Zulestein took 
charge of the robes. The Master of the Horse 
was Auverquerque, a gallant soldier, who 
united the blood of Nassau to the blood of 
Horn, and who wore with just pride a costly 
sword presented to him by the States General 
in acknowledgment of the courage with which 
he had, on the bloody day of Saint Dennis, saved 
the life of William. 

The place of Vice Chamberlain to the Queen 
was given to a man^ho had just become con- 
spicuous in public life, and whose name will 
frequently recur in the history of this reign. 
John Howe, or, as he was more commonly 
called. Jack Howe, had been sent up to the 
Convention by the borough of Cirencester. His 
appearance was that of a man whose body was 
worn by the constant workings of a restless 
and acrid mind. He was tall, lean, pale, with 
a haggard eager look, expressive at once of 
flightiness and of shrewdness. He had been 
known, during several years, as a small poet ; 
and some of the most savage lampoons which 
were handed about the coffeehouses were im- 
puted to him. But it was in the House of 
Commons that both his parts and his illnature 
were most signally displayed. Before he had 
been a member three weeks, his volubility, his 



* See a poem entitled, A VotiTe Tablet to the King and 
Queen. 

t See Prior's Dedication of liis Poems to Dorset's son and 
successor, and Drydvn's Eseay on Satire prefixed to the 
Translations from Juvenal. There is a bitter sneer on 
Dryden's effeminate querulousness in Collier's Short View 
of the Stsge. In Blackmore*s Prince Arthur, a poem 
which, worthless as it is, contains some curious allusions 
to contemporary men and events, are the following lines : 

** The poets' nation did obsequioas wait 
For the kind dole dirided at his gate. 
Lauras among the meagre crowd appeared. 
An old, revolted, unbelieving bard, 
Who tlironged, and shoved, and pressed, and would be 

heard. 
Sakll's high roof; the Muses' palace, rung 
With endless cries, and endless songs he sung. 



asperity, and his pertinacity had made him 
conspicuous. Quickness, energy, and auda- 
city, united, soon raised him to the rank of a 
privileged man. His enemies, — and he had 
many enemies, — said that he consulted his 
personal safety even in his most petulant 
moods, and that he treated soldiers with a 
civility which he never showed to ladies or to 
Bishops. But no man had in larger measure 
that evil courage which braves and even courts 
disgust and hatred. No decencies restrained 
him: his spite was implacable: his skill in 
finding out the vulnerable parts of strong 
minds was consummate. All his great con- 
temporaries felt his sting in their turns. Once 
it inflicted a wound which deranged even the 
stem composure of William, and constrained 
him to utter a wish that he were a private 
gentleman, and could invite Mr. Howe to a 
short interview behind Montague House. As 
yet, however, Howe was reckoned among the 
niost strenuous supporters of the new govern- 
ment, and directed all his sarcasms and inveo- 
tives against the malcon tents. f 

The subordinate places in every public ofl^e 
wer/9 divided between the two parties : but the 
Whigs had the larger share. Some persons, inr 
deed, who did little honour to the Whig name, 
were largely recompensed for services Which no 
I good man would have performed. Wildman was 
made Postmaster General. A lucrative sine- 
I cure in the Excise was bestowed on Ferguson. 
I The duties of the Solicitor of the Treasury 
. were both very important and very invidious. 
It was the business of that officer to conduct 
political prosecutions, to collect the evidence, 
, to instruct the counsel for the Crown, to see 
that the prisoners were not liberated on insuffi- 
cient bail, to see that the juries were not com- 
posed of persons hostile to the government 
In the days of Charles and James, the Solici- 
tors of the Treasury had been with too much 
reason accused of employing all the vilest arti- 
fices of chicanery against men obnoxious to the 
Court. The new government ought to have 
made a choice which was above all suspicion. 
Unfortunately Mordaunt and Delamere pitched 
upon Aaron Smith, an acrimonious and un- 
principled politician, who had been the legal 
adviser of Titus Oates in the days of the Popish 
Plot, and who had been deeply implicated in 
the Rye House Plot. Richard Hampden, a 
man of decided opinions but of moderate tem- 
per, objected to this appointment. His objeor- 
tions however were overruled. The Jacobites, 
who hated Smith and had reason to hate him, 
affirmed that he had obtained his place by 
bullying the Lords of the Treasury, and parti- 



To bless good Sakil Laurns would be first ; 
But Sakil's prinoe and Kakil's Qod he curst. 
Sakil without distinction threw his bread, 
Despised the flatterer, but the poet fed." 

I need not say that Sakil is Sackville, or that LanEOfl 
is a translation of the famous nickname Bayes. 

t Scarcely any man of that age is more frequently men- 
tioned in pamphlets and satlr»8 than liowe. In the fia- 
mons petition of L^ion, he is designated as **tbat impo- 
dent scandal of Parliaments." Mackay^s account of hixn 
is curious. In a poem written in 160a which I have ne^|^ 
seen except in manuscript, are the following lines : 

" First for Jack Howe with his terrible talent, 
Happy the female that scapes his laioiwon ; 
Aradnst the ladies excessively valiant* 
But very respectful to a Dragoon." 
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eirt&rly by threatening that, if his just claims 
were disregarded, he would be the death of 
Hampden.* 

Some weeks elapsed before all the arrange- 
nrents which haye been mentioned were pub- 
Uclj announced :• and meanwhile many impor- 
tant CYents had taken place. As soon as the 
new Priyy Councillors had been sworn in, it 
was necessary to submit to them a grave and 
pressing question. Gould the Convention now 
assembled be turned into a Parliament ? The 
Whigs, who had a decided majority in the 
Lower House, were all for the affirmative. The 
Tories, who knew that, within the last month, 
the public feeling had undergone a considerable 
dbange, and who hoped that a general election 
would add to their strength, were for the nega- 
tlve. They maintaii^ed that to the existence of 
a Parliament royal writs were indispensably 
necessary. The Convention had not been sum- 
moned by such writs : the original defect could 
not now be supplied : the Houses were there- 
fore mere clubs of private men, and ought 
instantly to disperse. 

It was answered that the royal writ was 
mere matter of form, and that to expose the 
substance of our laws and liberties to serious 
hazard for the sake of a form would be the 
most senseless superstition. Wherever the 
Sovereign, the Peers spiritual and temporal, 
and the Representatives freely chosen by the 
oonstituent bodies of the realm were met toge- 
ther, there was the essence of a Parliament, 
ftach a Parliament was now in being ; and 
what could be more absurd than to dissolve it 
at a conjuncture when every hour was precious, 
when numerous important subjects required 
immediate legislation, and when dangers, only 
to be averted by the combined efforts of Ring, 
Lords, and Commons, menaced the State ? A 
lacobite indeed might consistently refuse to 
recognise the Convention as a Parliament. 
For he held that it had from the beginning 
been an unlawful assembly, that all its resolu- 
tions were nullities, and that the Sovereigns 
whom it had set up were usurpers. But with 
what consistency could any man, who main- 
tained that a new Parliament ought to be im- 
mediately called by writs under the great seal 
of William and Mary, question the authority 
which had placed William and Mary on the 
throne? Those who held that William was 
rightful King must necessarily hold that the 
body from which he derived his right was itself 
» rightful Great Council of the Realm. Those 
who, though not holding him to be rightful 
King, conceived that they might lawfully swear 
allegiance to him as King in fact, might surely, 
<m the same principle, acknowledge the Con- 
-vention as a Parliament in fact. It was plain 
that the Convention was the fountainbead 
from which the authority of all future Parlia- 
ments must be derived, and that on the validity 
Of the votes of the Convention must depend the 
validity of every fHiture statute. And how 
ODuld the stream rise higher than the source ? 
fTas it not - absurd to say that the Convention 
vaa supreme in the state, and yet a nullity ; a 
legislature for the highest of all purposes, and 
yet no legislature for the humblest purposes ; 

• Sprat's True Aoeonnt ; North's Examen ; Letter to 
Cbief Justioe Holt, 1694 ; Letter to Secretary Trenchard, 
16$^ 



competent to declare the throne vacant, to 
change the succession, to fix the landmarks of 
the constitution, and yet not competent to pass 
the most trivial Act for the repairing of a pier 
or the building of a parish church ? 

These arguments would have had conside- 
rable weight, even if every precedent had been 
on the other side. But in truth our history 
afforded only one precedent which was at all in 
point; and that precedent was decisive in 
favour of the doctrine that royal writ^ are not 
indispensably necessary to the existence of a 
Parliament. No royal writ had summoned the 
Convention which recalled Charles the Second. 
Yet that Convention had, after his Restoration, 
continued to sit and to legislate, had settled 
the revenue, had passed an Act of amnesty, 
had abolished the feudal tenures. These pro- 
ceedings had been sanctioned by authority of 
which no party in the state could speak wiUk- 
out reverence. Hale had borne a considerable 
share in them, and had always maintained that 
they were strictly legal. Clarendon, little as 
he was inclined to favour any doctrine deroga- 
tory to the rights of the Crown, or to the dignity 
of that seal of which he was keeper, had de- 
clared that, since God had, at a most critical 
conjuncture, given the nation a good Parliik- 
ment, it would be the height of folly to look 
for technical flails in the instrument by which 
that Parliament was called together. Would 
it be pretended by any Tory ihat the Conven- 
tion of 1660 had a more respectable origin than 
the Convention of 1689? Was not a letter 
written by the first Prince of the Blood, at the re- 
quest of the whole peerage, and of hundreds of 
gentlemen who had represented counties and 
towns, at least as good a warrant as a vote of 
the Rump ? 

Weaker reasons than these would have satis- 
fied the Whigs who formed the majority of the 
Privy Council. The King therefore, on th© 
fifth day after he had been proclaimed, went 
with royi^ state to the House of Lords, and 
took his seat on the throne. The CommonB 
were called in; and he, with many gracious 
expressions, reminded his hearers of the peril- 
ous situation of the country, and exhorted them 
to take such steps as might prevent unnecessary 
delay in the transaction of public business. 
His speech was received by the gentlemen who 
crowded the bar with a deep hum, by which oitt 
ancestors were wont to indicate approbation, 
and which was often heard in places moiv 
sacred than the Chamber of the Peers, f A3 
soon as he had retired, a Bill declaring ths 
Convention a Parliament was laid on the tabte 
of the Lords, and rapidly passed by them. In 
the Commons the debates were warm. ThB 
House resolved itself into a Committee ; and aK> 
great was the excitement that, when the autho- 
rity of the Speaker was withdrawn, it was 
hardly possible to preserve order. Sharp per- 
sonalities were exchanged. The phrase, " hear 
him," a phrase which had originally been used 
only to silence irregular noises, and to remind 
members of the duty of attending to the discus- 
sion, had, during some years, been gradualljr 
becoming what it now is ; that is to say, a cry 
indicative, according to the tone, of admiration, 
acquiescence, indignation, or derision. On 
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this occasion, the Whigs Tociferated "Hear, i 
hear," so tamaltuously that the Tories com- I 
plained of unfair usage. Seymour, the leader , 
of the minority, declared that there could be no i 
freedom of debate while such clamour was tole- | 
rated. Some old Whig members were proToked 
into reminding him that the same clamour had 
occasionally been heard when he prpsided, and 
had not then been repressed. Yet, eager and 
angry as both sides were, the speeches on both 
sides indicated that profound reverence for law 
and prescription which has long been charac- 
teristic of Englishmen, and which, though it 
runs sometimes into , pedantry and sometimes 
into superstition, is not without its advantages. 
Even at that momentous crisis, when the nation 
was still in the ferment of a revolution, our 
public men talked long and seriously about all 
the circumstances of the deposition of Edward 
the Second and of the deposition of Richard the 
Second, and anxiously inquired whether the | 
assembly which, with Archbishop Lanfrano at 
its head, set aside Robert of Normandy, and 
put William Rufus on the throne, did or did 
not afterwards continue to act as the legisla- 
ture of the realm. Much was said about the 
history of writs; much about the etymology of 
the word Parliament. It is remarkable, that 
the orator who took the most statesmanlike 
¥iew of the subject was old Maynard^ In the 
<6vil conflicts of fifty eventful years he had 
learned that questions affecting the highest in- 
terests of the commonwealth were not to be 
decided by verbal cavils and by scraps of Law 
French and Law Latin ; and, being by universal 
acknowledgment the most subtle and the most 
learned of English jurists, he could express 
what he felt without the risk of being accused 
(tf ignorance and presumption. He scornfully 
thrust aside as frivolous and out of place all 
that blackletter learning, which some men, far 
less versed in such matters than himself, had 
Introduced into the discussion. *< We are," he 
said, ** at this moment out of the bei^ten path. 
If therefore we are determined to move only in 
that path, we cannot move at all. A man in a 
revolution resolving to do nothing which is not 
strictly according to established form resembles 
a man who has lost himself in the wilderness, ! 
snd who stands crying * Where is the king's 
highway ? I will walk nowhere but on the king's 
highway.' In a wilderness a man should take 
the track which will carry him home. In a 
revolution we must have recourse to the highest ; 
law, the safety of the state." Another veteran 
Roundhead, Colonel Birch, took the same side, 
and argued with great force and keenness from 
the precedent of 1660. Seymour and his 8U|^- 
porters were beaten in the Committee, and did 
not venture to divide the House on the Report. 
The Bill passed rapidly, and received the royal 
assent on the tenth day after the accession of 
William and Mary.* 

The law which turned the Convention into a 
Parliament contained a clause providing that 
no person should after the first of March, sit 
<ar vote in either House without taking the oaths 
to the new King and Queen. This enactment 
produced great agitation throughout society. 



* Stat. 1 W. A M. MS. t. 0. 1. See the Joarnals of the 
two UouBeii, and Qrey'fl Debates. The argament in faroar 
of the bill is weU stated in the Paris Gasettes of March 
6 and 12, 1689. 



The adherents of the exiled dynasty hoped and 
confidently predicted that the recusants would 
be numerous. The minority in both Houses, 
it was said, would be true to the cause of here- 
ditary monarchy. There might be here and 
there a traitor ; but the great body of thosv 
who had voted for a Regency would be firm. 
Only two Bishops at most would recognise the 
usurpers. Seymour would retire from publics 
life rather than abjure his principles. Grafton 
had determined to fly to France and to throw 
himself at the feet of his uncle. With such 
rumours as these all the coffeehouses of London 
were filled during the latter part of February. 
So intense was the public anxiety that, if any 
man of rank was missed, two days running, at 
his usual haunts, it was immediately whispered 
that he had stolen away to Saint Germains.f 

The second of March arrived ; and the event 
quieted the fears of one party, and confounded 
the hopes of the other. The Primate indeed 
and several of his suffragans stood obstinately 
aloof: but three Bishops and seventy-three 
temporal peers took the oaths. At the next 
meeting of the Upper House several more pre* 
lates came in. Within a week about a hundred 
Lords had qualified themselves to sit. Others^ 
who were prevented by illness from appearing, 
sent excuses and professions of attachment tD 
their Majesties. Grafton refuted all the stories - 
which had been circulated about him by coming 
to be sworn on, the first day. Two members of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, Mulgrave and 
Sprat, hastened to make atonement for their 
fault by plighting their faith to William. Bean- 
fort, who had long been considered as the type 
of a royalist of the old school, submitted after 
a very short hesitation. Aylesbiu^ and Dart- 
mouth, though vehement Jacobites, had as 
little scruple about taking the oath of allegiance 
as they afterwards had about breaking it-t 
The Hydes took different paths. Rochester 
complied with the law ; but Clarendon proved 
refractory. Many thought it strange that the 
brother who had adhered to James -till James 
absconded should be less sturdy than the brother 
who had been in the Dutch camp. The expla- 
nation perhaps is that Rochester would havo 
sacrificed much more than Clarendon by refus- 
ing to take the oaths. Clarendon's income did 
not depend on the pleasure of the Government: 
but Rochester had a pension of four thousand 
a year, which he could not hope to retain if }m 
refused to acknowledge the new Sovereigns. 
Indeed, he had so many enemies that, daring 
some months, it seemed doubtful whether he 
would, on any terms, be suffered to retain the 
splendid reward which he had earned by per- 
secuting the Whigs and by sitting in the High 
Commission. He was saved from what would 
have been a fatal blow to his fortunes by the 
intercession of Burnet, who had been deeply 
injured by him, and who revenged himself as 
became a Christian divine. { 

In the Lower House four hundred members 
were sworn in on the second of March; and 
among them was Seymour. The spirit of the 
Jacobites was broken by his defection ; and the 

t Both Van Gltters and RonqniUo mention the anxialy 
which was frit in London till the result was known. 

t Lorda* Jonmals, March, 168S-9. 

\ See the letters of Rochester and of Lady Ranelagh to 
Burnet on this occasion. 
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miiiority wHb very few exceptions followed his 
eoLaraple.* 

Before the, day fixed for the taking of the 
oaths, the Commons had begun to discuss a 
momentous question which admitted of no delay. 
During the interregnum, William had, as pro- 
'visional chief of the administration, collected 
die taxes and applied them to the public ser- 
ydoe ; nor could tiie propriety of tl^is course be 
questioned by any person who approved of the 
Revolution. But the Revolution was now over : 
the vacancy of the throne had been supplied : 
the Houses were sitting : the law was in l\ill 
force ; and it became necessary immediately 
to decide to what revenue the Government was 
cftLtiUed. 

Nobody denied that all the lands and here- 
filaments of the Grown had passed with the 
Crown to the new Sovereigns: Nobody denied 
that all duties which had been granted to the 
Grown for a fixed term of years might be con- 
Aitutionally exacted till that term should ex- 
pire. But large revenues had been settled by 
Parliament on James for life ; and whether what 
had been settled on Jiimes for life could, while 
he lived, be claimed by William and Mary, was 
a question about which opinions were divided. 

Holt, Treby, Pollexfen, indeed all the emi- 
nent Whig lawyers, Somers excepted, held 
that these revenues had been granted to the 
late King in his political capacity, but for his 
natural life, and ought therefore, as long as he 
(ftntinued to drag on his existence in a strange 
land, to be paid to William and Mary. It ap- 
pears from a very concise and unconnected re- 
port of the debate that Somers dissented from 
this doctrine. His opinion was that, if the Act 
of Parliament which had imposed the duties in 
question was to be construed according to the 
spirit, the word life must be understood to 
mean reign, and that therefore the term for 
which the grant had been made had expired. 
This was surely the sound opinion : for it was 
plainly irrational to treat the interest of James 
in this grant as at once a thing annexed to 
his persoii and a thing annexed to his office ; 
to say in one breath that the merchants of 
London and Bristol must pay money because 
he was naturally alive, and that his successors 
must receive that money because he was politi- 
cally defunct. The House was decidedly with 
Somers. The members generally were bent on 
effecting a great reform, without which it was 
felt that the Declaration of Rights would be but 
sen imperfect guarantee for public liberty. 
Daring the condSiot which fifteen successive 
Parliaments had maintained against four suc- 
O^asive Kings, the chief weapon of the Com- 
mons had been the power of the purse ; and 
never had the representatives of the people 
been induced to surrender that weapon without 
having speedy cause to repent of their too 
(Orediilous loyalty. In that 'season of tumul- 
taous joy wnich followed the Restoration, a 
large revenue for life had been almost by ac- 
^amation granted to Charles the Second. A 
&w months later there was scarcely a respect- 
able Cavalier in \ht kingdom who did not own 
that the stewards of the nation would have acted 
more wisely if they had kept in their hands the 



means of checking the abuses which disgraced 
every department of the government. James 
the Second had obtained from his submissive 
Parliament, without a dissentient voice, an in- 
come sufficient to defray the ordinary expenses 
of the state during his life ; and, before he had 
enjoyed that income half a year, the great ma- 
jority of those who had dealt thus liberally witif 
him blamed themselves severely for their libe- 
rality. If experience was to be trusted, a long 
and painful experience, there could be no effeo- 
tual security against maladministration, unless 
the Sovereign were under the necessity of re- 1 
ourring frequently to his Great Council for 
pecuniary aid. Almost all honest and enlight- 
ened men were therefore agreed in thinking 
that a part at least of the supplies ought to be 
granted only for short terms. And what time 
could be fitter for the introduction of this new 
practice than the year 1689, the commence- 
ment of a new reign, of a ncfr dynasty, of a 
new era of constitutional government? The 
feeling on this subject was so strong and gene- 
ral that the dissentient minority gave way. Nb 
formal resolution was passed ; but the House 
proceeded to act on the supposition that the 
grants which had been made to James for lilb 
had been annulled by his abdication. f 

It was impossible to make a new settlement of 
the revenue without inquiry and deliberation. 
Th0^Ezchequer was ordered to furnish such re> 
turns as might enable the House to form esti- 
mates of the public expenditure^and income. 
In the meantime, liberal provision was inade 
for the immediate exigencies of the state. An 
extraordinary aid, to be raised by direct 
monthly assessment, was voted to the King. 
An Act was passed indemnifying all who had, 
since his landing, collected by his authority 
the duties settled on James ; and those duties 
which had expired were continued for some 
months. 

Along William's whole line of march, from 
Torbay to London, he had been importuned by 
the common people to relieve them from the in- 
tolerable burden of the hearth money. In 
truth, that tax seems to have united all the 
worst evils which can be imputed to any tax. 
I It was unequal, and unequal in. the most per-* 
' nicious way : for it pressed hearily on the poor, 
and lightly on the rich. A peasant, all whose 
property was not worth twenty pounds, was 
charged ten shillings. The Duke of Ormond, 
or the Duke of Newcastle, whose estates were 
worth half a million, paid only four or fi^oe 
pounds. The collectors were empowered to ez^ 
amine the interior of every house in the realm, 
to disturb families at meals, to force the doora 
of bedrooms, and, if the sum demanded were 
' not punctually paid, to sell the trencher on 
I which the barley loaf was divided among tlm 
I poor children, and the pillow from under the 
bead of the lying-in woman. Nor could the 
I Treasury effectually restrain the chimneyman 
! from using his powers with harshness : for the 
tax was farmed ; and the government was con- 
sequently forced to connive at outrages and 
exactions such as have, in every age, made the 
name of publican a proverb for all that is mo^t 
hateful. 



* Joarnals of the Commons, March 2, 1688-9. Ron- 
<)tiiI]o wrote u fbllowa : " Ea d« fptan coooideratlon que 
Seisipr hay a tornado ei Jurameuto; porqu« «6 •! arren- 



gador 7 el director principal, en la casa de loe OomaneOy 
de los Angllcanon." March 8 (18), 1688-9. ^^'^^ 
t Grey's Debatoa, Feb. 25, 26^ and 27, 1088-0. 
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■William had been so much moTed by what 
he had heard of these grievances that, at one 
of the earliest sittings of the Privy Council, he 
introduced the subject. He sent a message re- 
(juesting the House of Commons to consider 
▼hether better regulations would effectually 
prevent the abuses which had excited so much 
discontent. He added that he would willingly 
opnsent to the entire abolition of the tax if it 
should appear that the tax and the abuses were 
inseparable.* This communication was re- 
ceived with loud applause* There were indeed 
some financiers of the old school who muttered 
that tenderness for the poor was a fine thing ; 
but that no part of the revenue of the state 
oame in so exactly to the day as the hearth 
money ; that the goldsmiths of the City could 
not always be induced to lend on the security 
of th/e next quarter's customs or excise, but 
that on an assignment of hearth money there 
was no difiiculty in obtaining advances. In the 
House of Commons, those who thought thus 
did not venture to raise their voices in opposi- 
tion to the general feeling. But in the Lords 
there was a conflict of which the event for a 
time seemed doubtful. At length the influence 
of the Court, strenuously exerted, carried an 
Act by which the chimney tax was declared a 
badge of slavery, and was, with many expres- 
sions of gratitude to the King, abolished for 
ever.f * 

The Commons granted, with little dispute, 
aend without ^ division, six hundred thousand 
pounds for tne purpose of repaying to the 
tTnited Provinces the charges of the expedition 
which had delivered England. The facility 
with which this large sum was voted to a 
shrewd, diligent and thrifty people, our allies, 
indeed, politically, but commercially our most 
formidable rivals, excited some murmurs out 
of doors, and was, during many years, a fa- 
vourite subject of sarcasm with Tory pam- 
phleteers. J The liberality of the House admits 
however of an easy explanation. On the very 
day on which the Bubject was under considera- 
tion, alarming news arrived at Westminster, 
and convinced many, who would at another 
time have been disposed to scrutinise severely 
any account sent in by the Dutch, that,«our 
qpuntry could not yet dispense with the services 
of the foreign troops. 

France had declared war against the States 
Q'eneral; and the States General had conse- 
quently de&anded from the King of England 
those succours which he was bound by the 
treaty of Nimeguen to furnish.} He had or- 
dered some battalions to march to Harwich, 
that they might be in readiness to cross to the 
Continent. The old soldiers of James were 
ffenerally in a very bad temper ; and this order 
(Ud not produce a soothing effect. The discon- 
tent was greatest in the regiment which now 
ranks as the first of the line. Though borne on 
the English establishment, that regiment, from 
the time when it first fought under the great 
Qustavus, had been almost exclusively composed 
of Scotchmen ; and Scotchmen have never, in 
any region to which their adventurous and as- 



piring temper has led them, failed to note and 
to resent every slight offered to Scotland. Offi- 
cers and men muttered that a vote of a foreign 
assembly was nothing to them. If they could be 
absolved from their allegiance to King James 
the Seventh, it must bd by the Estates at Edin- 
burgh, and not by the ConvenUon at Westmin- 
ster. Their ill humour increased when they 
heard that Schomberg had been appointed theit 
colonel. They ought perhaps to have thought 
it an honour to be called by the name of thd 
greatest soldier in Europe. But, brave and 
^skilful as he was, he was not their country 
man : and their regiment, during the fifty-six 
years which had elapsed since it gained its first 
honourable distinctions in Germany, had never 
been commanded but by a Hepburn or a 
Douglas. While they were in this 'angry and 
punctilious mood, they were ordered to join 
the forces which were assembling at Harwiclk 
There was much murmuring ; but there was no 
outbreak till the regiment arrived at Ipswich. 
There the signal of revolt was given by tui^p 
captains who were zealous for the exiled Kingi 
The market place was sotft filled with pikemen 
and musketeers running to and fro. Gunshots 
were wildly fired in all directions. Those ofl^ 
cers who attempted to restrain the rioters were 
overpowered and disarmed. At length thie 
chiefs of the insurrection establishesl sons 
order, and marched out of Ipswich at the head 
of their adherents. The little army consisted 
of about eight hundred men. They had seized 
four pieces of cannon, and had taken posses* 
sion of the military chest, which contained a 
considerable sum of money. At the distance 
of half a mile from the town a halt was called : 
a general consultation was held ; and the muti- 
neers resolved that they would hasten back to 
their native country, and would live and difc 
with their rightful King. They instantly pK>- 
ceeded northward by forced marches. || 

When the news reached London the dismay 
was great. It was rumoured that alarminj^ 
symptoms had appeared in other regiments, 
and particularly that a body of fusileers which 
lay at Harwich was likely to imitate the ex- 
ample set at Ipswich. ** If these Scots," said 
Halifax to Reresby, " are unsupported, they 
are lost. But if they have acted in concert 
with others, the danger is serious indeed. "f 
The truth seems to be that there was a conspi- 
racy which had ramifications in many parts of 
the army, but that the conspirators were awed 
by the firmness of the government and of tins 
Parliament. A committee of the Privy Council 
was sitting when the tidings of the mutiny 
arrived in London. William Harbord, who r^ 
presented the borough of Launceston, was at 
the board. His colleagues entreated him to gp 
down instantly to the House of Commons, and 
to relate what had happened. He went, rosB 
in his place, and told his story. The spirit of 
the assembly rose to the occasion. Howe 
was the first to call for vigorous action. '* Ad- 
dress the King,*' he said, ** to send his Dutch 
troops after these men. I know not who else ' 
can be trusted." «* This, is no jesting matter," 



* Gommons' Journals, and Grey't Debates, March 1. 
1668--9. ' * -r . 

t 1 W. A M. seas. 1 e. 10 ; Burnet, ii. 13. 

t Commons' Journals, March 15, 1688-0. So late ss 
17^, Arbuihno^ In the fifth part of John Bull, alluded 



to this transaction with much pleasantry. '* As to your 
Venire Faoias," f>ays John to Nick Frog, ''I have jffjd 
you for one already." ( Wagenaar, bd. 
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Btfld old Bircb, yfho bad been a colonel in tbe 
service of the Parliament, and bad seen the 
most powerful and renowned House of Com> 
mens that erer sate twice purged and twice ex- 
pelled by its own soldiers ; *< if you let this 
evil spread, you will have an army upon you in 
a few days. Address the King to send horse 
tfnd foot instantly, his own men, men whom he 
^BLD. trust, and to put these people down at 
ctece." The men of the long robe caught the 
flame. ** It is not the learning of my profes-' 
^on that is needed here," said Treby. " What 
is now to be done is to meet force with force, 
fltbd to maintain in the field what we have done 
in the senate." " Write to the Sheriffs," said 
Colonel Mildmay, member for Essex. '* Raise 
the militia. There are a hundred and fifty 
thousand of them : they are good Englishmen : 
they will not fail you." It was resolved that 
all members of the House who held oommis- 
^ons in the army should be dispensed from 
parliamentary attendance, in order that they 
might repair instantly to their military posts. 
An address was unanimously voted requesting 
the King to take effectual steps for the suppres- 
i^on of the rebellion, and to put forth a procla- 
mation denouncing public vengeance on the 
rebels. One gentleman hinted that it might be 
veil to advise his Majesty to offer a pardon to 
those who should peaceably submit: but the 
House wisely rejected the suggestion. *< This 
ifl no time," it was well said, " for any thing 
that looks like fear." The address was in- 
stantly sent up to the Lords. The Lords con- 
curred in it. Two peers, two knights of shires, 
send two burgesses were sent with it to Court. 
William received them graciously, and informed 
them that he had already given the necessary 
orders. In fact, several regiments of horse 
«&d dragoons had beeUsSent northward under 
the command of Qinkell, one of the bravest and 
ablest officers of the Dutch army.''^ 

Meanwhile the mutineers were hastening 
across the country which lies between Cam- 
bridge and the Wash. Their road lay through 
a vast and desolate fen, saturated with all the 
moisture of thirteen counties, and overhung 
during the greater part of the year by a low 
gray mist, high above which rose, visible many 
miles, the magnificent tower of Ely. In that 
dreary region, covered by vast flights of wild 
fowl, a half savage population, known by the 
name of the Breedlings, then led an amphibi- 
ous life, sometimes wading, and sometimes 
rowing, from one islet of firm ground to an- 
other.f The roads were among the worst in 
the island, and, as soon as rumour announced 
the approach of the rebels, were studiously 
made worse by the country people. Bridges 
were broken down. Trees were laid across 
the highways to obstruct the progress of the 
cannon. Nevertheless the Scotch veterans not 
only pushed forward with great speed, but 
succeeded In carrying their artillery with 
them. They entered Lincolnshire, and were 
not far from Sleaford, when they learned that 
Ginkell with an irresistible force was close on 



* Commons' Joamals, and Or«y*8 Dobaten, March 16. 
1688-9} London GaseUe, March 18. 

t As to th« state of this region In the latter part of the 
serenteenth and the earlier part of the eighteenth oen- 
tuTj, see Pepy's Dlai7, Sept. 18, 1003, and the Tour 
thjoagh the whole Island of Grvat Britain, 1724. 



their track. Victory and escape were equally 
out of the question. The bravest warriors 
could not contend against fourfold odds. The 
most active infantry could not outrun horse- 
men. Yet the leaders, probably despairing of 
pardon, urged the men to try the chance of 
battle. In that region, a spot almost sur- 
rounded by swamps and pools was without dif- 
ficulty found. Here the insurgents were drawn 
up ; and the cannon were planted at the only 
point which was thought not to be sufficiently 
protected by natural defences. Ginkell or- 
dered the attack to be made at a place which 
was out of the range of the guns ; and his dra- 
goons dashed gallantly into the water, though 
it was so deep that their horses were forced to 
swim. Then the mutineers lost heart. They 
beat a parley, surrendered at discretion, and 
were brought up to London under a strong 
guard. Their lives were forfeit; for they had 
been guilty, not merely of mutiny, which was 
then not a legal crime, but of levying war 
against the King. William, however, with po- 
litic clemency, abstained from shedding the 
blood even of the most culpable. A few of the 
ringleaders were brought to trial at the next 
Bury assizes, and were convicted of high trea- 
son; but their lives were spared. The rest 
were merely ordered to return to their duty. 
The regiment, lately so refractory, went sub- 
missively to the Continent, and there, through 
many hard campaigns, distinguished itself by 
fidelity, by discipline, and by valour. J 

This event facilitated an imf^rtant change 
in our polity, a change which, it is true, could 
not have been long delayed, but which would 
not have been easily accomplished except at a 
moment of extreme danger. The time had at 
length arrived, at which it was necea.sary to 
make a legal distinction between tbe soldier 
and the citizen. Under the Plantagenets and 
tbe Tudors there had been no standing army. 
The standing army which had existed under 
the last kings of the House of Stuart had been 
regarded by every party in the state with 
strong and not unreasonable aversion. The 
common law gave the Sovereign no power to 
control his troops. The Parliament, regard- 
ing them as mere tools of tyranny, had not 
been disposed to give such power by statute. 
James indeed had induced his corrupt and 
servile judges to put on some obsolete laws a 
construction, which enabled him to punish de- 
sertion capitally. But this construction was 
considered by all respectable jurists as un- 
sound, and, had it been sound, would have 
been far from effecting all that was necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining military dis- 
cipline. Even James did not venture to inflict 
death by sentence of a court martial. The de- 
serter was treated as an ordllnary felon, was 
tried at the assizes by a petty jury on a bill 
found by a grand jury, and was at liberty to 
avail himself of any technical flaw which might 
be discovered in the indictment. 

The Revolution, by altering the relative po- 
sition of the prince and the parliament, had 



X London Gaaette, March 26, 1689 : Tan Cittera to tho 
SUtcs General, March 22 (April 1) ; Leltern of Nottinff* 
bam In the State Paper. Offlce, dated Jnlj 23, and Au- 
gust 9, 16S9; Historical Record of the Fint Ref(im«ntof 
Font, printfHl by authority. See alDO a curious digrei>tiion 
in the Complpst History of tbi* LifH and Military ActiotM 
of Richard, Eart of Tyreonnel, 16S9. 
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altered also the relatiye position of the army 
and the nation. The King and the Commons 
were now at unity ; and both were alike me- 
naced by the greatest military power which 
had existed in Europe since the downfall of the 
Bom&n empire. In a few weeks thirty thou- 
aand veterans, accustomed to conquer, and led 
by able and experienced captains, might cross 
from the^ ports of Normandy and Britanny to 
<mr shores. That such a force would with 
little difficulty scatter three times that number 
a£ militia, no man well acquainted with war 
oonld doubt. There must then be regular sol- 
diers; and, if there were to be regular sol- 
diers, it must be indispensable, both to their 
efficiency, and to the security of every other 
class, that they should be kept under a strict 
discipline. An ill disciplined army has ever 
been a more costly and a more licentious mi- 
litia. Impotent against a foreign enemy, and 
formidable only to the country which it is paid 
to defend. A strong line of demarcation must 
therefore be drawn between the soldiers and 
the rest of the community. For the sake of 
public freedom, they must, in the midst of free- 
dom, be placed under a despotic rule. They 
must be subject to a sharper penal code, and 
to a more stringent code of procedure, than 
are administered by the ordinary tribunals. 
Some acts which in the citizen are innocent 
must in the soldier be crimes. Some acts 
which in the citizen are punished with fine or 
imprisonment must in the soldier be punished 
with death. The machinery by which courts 
of law ascertain the guilt or innocence of an 
accused citizen is too slow and too intricate to 
be applied to an accused soldier. For, of all 
the maladies incident to the body politic, mili- 
tary insubordination is that which requires the 
most prompt and drastic remedies. If the evil 
be not stopped as soon as it appears, it is cer- 
tain to spread ; and it cannot spread far with- 
out danger to the very vitals of the common- 
wealth. For the general safety, therefore, a 
summary jurisdiction of terrible extent must, 
in camps, be intrusted to rude tribunals, com- 
posed of men of the sword. 

But, though it was certain that the country 
ODuld not at that moment be secure without 
professional soldiers, and equally certain that 
professional soldiers must be worse than use- 
less unless they were placed under a rule more 
abitrary and severe than that to which other 
men were subject, it was not without great 
misgivings that a House of Commons could 
Tenture to recognise the existence and to make 
provision for the government of a standing 
army. There was scarcely a public man of 
note who had not often avowed his conviction 
that our yoMfy and a standing army could not 
exist together. |jlhe Whigs had been in the 
constant habit of repeating that standing ar- 
mies had destroyed the free institutions of the 
neighbouring nations. The Tories had re- 
peated as constantly that, in our own island, 
a standing army had subverted the Church, 
oppressed the gentry, and murdered the King. 
No leader of either party could, without laying 
himself open to the charge of gross inconsis- 
tency; propose, that such an army should 
henceforth he one of the permanent establish- 
ments of the realm. The mutiny at Ipswich, 
and the panic which that mutiny produced, 



made it easy to effect what would otherwise 
have been in the highest degree difiScult. A 
short bill was brought in which began by de- 
claring, in explicit terms, that standing armiflB 
and courts martial were unknown to the lav 
of England. It was then enacted that, on ao* 
count of the extreme perils impending at that 
moment over the state, no man mustered dn 
pay in the service of the crown should, on pate 
of death, or of such lighter punishmeiit as a 
court martial should deem sufficient, deserl 
his colours or mutiny against his commanding 
officers. This statute was to be in force only 
six months; and many of those who voted for 
it probably believed that it would, at the close 
of that period, be suffered to expire. The biU 
passed rapidly and easily. Not a single dir 
vision was taken upon it in the House of Con»- 
mons. A mitigating clause indeed, which illus- 
trates somewhat curiously the manners of thai 
age, was added by way of rider after the third 
reading. This clause provided that no court 
martial should pass sentence of death except 
between the hc^urs of six in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. The dinner hour wae 
then early ; and it was but too probable that a 
gentleman who had dined would be in a state 
in which he could not safely be trusted with 
the lives of his fellow creatures. "With this 
amendment, the first and most cqncise of our 
many Mutiny Bills was sent up to the Lord^ 
and was, in a few hours, htirried ^y them 
through all its stages and passed by the 
King.* 

i ;.Thus was made, without one dissentient voics 
in Parliament, without one murmur in the na- 
tion, the first step towards a change which had 
become necessary to the safety of the state, yet 
which every party in the state then regardefl 
with extreme dread and aversion. Six months 
passed; I and still the public^danger continued. 
The power necessary to the maintenance of 
military discipline was a second time intrusted 
to the crown for a short term. The trust again 
expired, and was again renewed. By slow de- 
grees familiarity reconciled the public mind to 
the names, once so odious, of standing army 
and court martial. It was proved by expert 
ence that, in a well-constituted society, profes- 
sional soldiers may be terrible to a foreign 
enemy, and yet submissive to the civil power. 
What had been at first tolerated as the excep- 
tion began to be considered as the rule. Not 
a session passed without a Mutiny Bill. When 
at length it became evident that a. political 
change of the highest importance was taking 
place in such a manner as almost to escape no- 
tice, a clamour was raised by some factioixB 
men desirous to weaken the hands of the go- 
vernment, and by some respectable men wlao 
felt an honest but injudicious r^erenoe for 
every old constitutional tradition, and wIbd 
were unable to understand th^twhat at oite 
stage in the progress of sooisty is pemieiom 
may at another stage be indispensable. Ti&is 
clamour, however, as years rolled on, became 
fainter and fainter. The debate which re- 
curred every spring on the Mutiny BiU came to 
be regarded merely as an occasion -on whicli 
hopeful young orators, fresh from Christchurcli, 
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irere to.delWer maiden speeches, setting forth 
how the guards of Pisistratus seised the cita- 
del of AUiens, and how the Prsetorian cohorts 
sold the Roman empire to Didius. At length 
these declamations became too ridiculous to 
be repeated. The most oldfaebioned, the most 
eccentric, politician could hardly, in the reign 
of George the Third, contend that there ought 
to be no regular soldiers, or that the ordinary 
law, administered by the ordinary courts, would 
effectually maintain discipline among such sol- 
diers. All parties being agreed as to the gene- 
ral principle, a long succession of Mutiny Bills 
passed without any discussion, except when 
some particular article of the military code 
appeared to require amendment. It is perhaps 
because the army became thus gradually, and 
almost imperceptibly, one* of the institutions of 
England, that it has acted in such perfect har- 
mony with all her other institutions, has neyer 
once, during a hundred and sixty years, been 
untrue to the throne or disobedient to the law, 
has never once defied the tribunals or overawed 
the constituent bodies. To this day, however, 
the Estat-es of the Realm continue to set up 
periodically, with laudable jealousy, a land- 
mark on the frontier which was traced at the 
time of the Revolution. They solemnly reassert 
every year the doctrine laid down in the De- 
claration of Rights ; and they then grant to the 
Sovereign an extraordinary power to govern a 
certain lumber of soldiers according to certain 
rules during twelve months more. ^ 

In the same week in which the first Mutiny 
Bill was laid on the table of the Commons, an- 
other temporary law, made necessary by the 
unsettled state of the kingdom, was passed. 
Since the flight of James many persons who 
were believed to have been deeply implicated 
in his unlawful acts, or to be engaged in plots 
for his restoration, had been arrested and con- 
fined. During the vacancy of the throne, these 
men could derive no benefit from the Habeas 
Corpus Act. For the machinery by which alone 
that Act could be carried into execution had 
ceased to exist; and, through the whole of 
Hilary term, all the courts in Westminster Hall 
had remained closed. Now that the ordinary 
tribunals were, about to resume their functions, 
it was apprehended that all those prisoners 
whom it was not convenient to bring instantly 
to trial would demand and obtain their liberty. 
A bill was therefore brought in which em- 
powered the King to detain in custody during 
a few weeks such persons as he should suspect 
of evU designs against his government This 
bill passed Uie two Houses with little or no op- 
position.* But the malcontents out of doors 
did not fail to remark that, in the late reign, the 
Habeas Corpus Act had not been one day sus- 
pended. It was the fashion to call James a 
tyrant, and William a deliverer. Tet, before 
tbe deliverer had been a month on the throne, 
he had deprived Englishmen of a precious right 
which the tyrant had respected, f This is a 
kind of reproach which « government sprun^^ 
from a popular revolution almost inevitably in- 
cars. From such a government men naturally 
think themselves entitled to demand a more 
gentle and liberal administration than is ex- 
pected from old and deeply rooted power. Yet 



such a government, having, as it^ always ha0» 
many active enemies, and not having the 
strength derived fVom legitimacy and prescrip- 
tion, can at first maintain itself only by a vigi- 
lance and a severity of which old and deeply 
rooted power stands in no need. Extraordinary 
and irregular vindications of public liberty ane 
sometimes necessary : yet, however necessary, 
they are almost always followed* by some tem- 
porary abridgments of that very liberty; and 
every such abridgment is f> fertile and plau- 
sible theme for sarcasm and invective. 

Unhappily, sarcasm and invective directed 
against William were but too likely to find f»- 
voorable audience. Each of the two great pai^ 
ties had its own reasons for being dissatisfied 
with him ; and there were some complaints in 
which both parties joined. His manners gave 
almost universal offence. He was in truth far 
better qualified to save a nation than to adorn 
a court. In the highest parts of statesmanship, 
he had no equal among his contemporariea 
He had formed plans not inferior in grandeur 
and boldness to those of Richelieu, and had 
carried them into effect with a tact and wari- 
ness worthy of Mazarln. Two countries, the 
seats of civil liberty and of the Reformed Faith, 
had been preserved by his wisdom and courage 
from extreme perils. Holland he had deliveretl 
from foreign, and England from domestic foea 
Obstacles apparently insurmountable had b^en 
interposed between him and the ends on which 
he was intent ; and those obstacles his genius 
had turned into stepping-stones. Un<)er hie 
dexterous management the hereditary enemies 
of his house had helped him to mount a throne ; 
and the persecutors of his religion had helped 
him to rescue his religion from perseeutiotk 
Fleets and armies, collected to withstand him, 
had, without a struggle, submitted to his orders. 
Factions and sects, divided by mortal antipa- 
thies, had recognized him as their common 
head. Without carnage, without devastation, 
he had won a victory compared with which aU 
the victories of Gustavus and Turenne were in- 
significant. In a few weeks he had changed 
the relative position of all the states in Europe, 
and had restored the equilibrium which the pre- 
ponderance of one power had destroyed. Fo- 
reign nations did ample justice to his great 
qualities. In every Continental country where 
Protestant congregations met, fervent thanke 
were offered to God, who, from among the pro- 
geny of His servants, Maurice, the deliverer of 
Germany, and William, the deliverer of Hol- 
land, had raised up a third deliverer, the wisest 
and mightiest of all. At Vienna, at Madrid, 
nay, at Rome, the valiant and sagacious heretio 
was held in honour as the chief of the great 
confederacy against the House of Bourbon ; and 
even at Versailles the hatred ifhich he inspired 
was largely mingled with admiration. 

Here he was less favourably judged. In 
truth, our ancestors saw him in the worst of ^ 
all lights. By the French, the Germans, and 
the Italians, he was contemplated at such a 
distance that only what was great could be 
discerned, and that small blemishes were in- 
visible. To the Dutch he was brought close : 
but he was himself a Dutchman. In his in- 
tercourse with them he was seen to the best 
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nMTftntage : he was perfeotly at his ease with 
them ; and from among them he had chosen his 
earliest and dearest friends. But to the £ng- 
lish he appeared in a most unfortunate point 
of view. He was at onoe too near to them and 
too far from them. He lived among them, so 
that the smallest peculiarity of temper or man- 
ner could not escape their notice. Yet he 
lived apart from them, and was to the last a 
foreigner in speech, tastes, and habits. 

One of the chief functions of our Sovereigns 
had long been to preside over the society of the 
capital. That function Charles the Second had 
performed with immense success. His easy 
bow, his good stories, his style of dancing and 
playing tennis, the sound of his cordial laugh, 
were familiar to all London. One day he was 
Been among the elms of Saint James's Park 
ohatting with Dry den about poetry.* Another 
day his arm was on Tom Durfey's shoulder ; 
and his Majesty was taking a second, while his 
companion sang "PhilUda, Phillida," or ** To 
horse, brave boys, to Newmarket, to hor8e."-f- 
James, with much less vivacity and good na- 
ture, was accessible, and, to people who did 
not cross him, civil. But of this sociablehess 
William was entirely destitute. He seldom 
43ame fotth from his closet ; and, when he ap- 
peared in the public rooms, he stood among 
tJte crowd of courtiers and ladies, stern and 
abstracted, making no jest and smiling at 
none. His freezing look, his silence, the dry 
aqd concise answers which he uttered when he 
cquld keep silence no longer, disgusted noble- 
toton and gentlemen who had been accustomed 
to be slapped on thd back by their royal mas- 
tfiTS, called Jack or Harry, congratulated 
4bout race cups or rallied about actresses. 
The women missed the homage due to their 
sex. They observed that the King spoke in a 
somewhat imperious tone even to the wi:e to 
whom he owed so much, and whom he sincerely 
loved and esteemed, t They were amused and 
shocked to see him, when the Princess Anne 
dined with him, and when the first green peas 
of the year were put on the table, devour the 
whole dish without offering a spoonful to her 
Royal Highness ; and they pronounced that this 
great soldier and politician was no better than 
a Low Dutch bear.} 

One misfortune, which was imputed to him 
as a crime, was his bad English. He spoke 
our language, but not well. His accent was 



• Soo the Bcoonnt given in Spenoe's Anecdotes of the 
Origin of Drydcn's Medal. 

t Guardian, No. G7. 

t There is abundant proof th»t William, though ft very 
affectionate, was not always a polite husband. But no 
eredit Ib due to the auky contained in the letter which 
Dalrymple was foolish enough to publish as Nottingham's 
in mZ, and wise enough to omit in the edition of 1790. 
How any person who knew any thing of the history of 
those times could be so strangely deceived, it is not easy 
to understand, particularly as the handwriting bears no 
resemblance to Nottingham's, with which Dalrymple was 
familiar. The letter is evidently a common newsletter, 
written by a scribbler, who had never seen the King and 
Queen except at some public place, and whose anecdotes 
of their priTate life rested on no better authority than 
opffeebouse gossip. 

} Ron<tuilIo ; Burnet il. 2 ; Duchess of Marlborough's 
Vindication. Tn a pastoral dialogue between Philander 
and Pala^mon, published In 1601, the dislike with which 
women of fashion regarded William is mentioned. Phi- 
lander says : 

" But man methfnks his reason should recall. 
Nor let frail woman work his second fall." 

Tutchin'i Ohaervator of November 16, 1708. 



foreign: his diction was inelegant; and hh 
vocabulary seems to have been no larger than 
was necessary for the transaction of business. 
To the difficulty which he felt in expressii^ 
himself, and to his consciousness that his pro- 
nunciation was bad, must be partly ascribed 
the taciturnity and the short answers which 
gave BO much offence. Our literature he was 
incapable of ei^oying or of understanding. Hq 
never once, during his whole reign, bhowed 
himself at the theatre.|| The poets who wrotv 
Pindaric verses in his praise complained thai 
their flights of sublimity were beyond his coift- 
prehension, f Those who are acquainted with 
the panegyrical odes of that age will perhaps 
be of opinion that he did not lose much by hii 
ignorance. 

It is true that his wife did her best to supply 
what was wanting, and that she was excel- 
lently qualified to be the head of the Court 
She was English by birth, and English also in 
her tastes and feelings. Her face was hand- 
some, her port majestic, her temper sweet and 
lively, her manners affable and graceful. Her 
understanding, though very imperfectly culti- 
vated, was quick. There was no want of 
feminine wit and shrewdness in her conversa- 
tion ; and her letters were so well expressed 
that they deserved to be well spelt. She took 
much pleasure in the lighter kinds of litera- 
ture, and did something towards bringing ' 
books into fashion among ladies q( quality. 
The stainless purity of her private life and the 
strict attention which she paid to her religions 
duties were the more respectable, because she 
was singulaifly free from censoriousness, and 
discouraged scandal as much as vice. In dia- 
like of backbiting indeed she and her husband 
cordially agreed ; but they showed their disliloi 
in different and in very characteristic ways. 
William preserved profound silence, and gav« 
the talebearer a look which, as was said by a 
person who had once encountered it, and who 
took good, care never to encounter it agaiiv, 
made your story go back down your throat.** I m 
Mary had a way of interrupting tattle about i ] 
elopements, duels, and playdebts, by asking | ' 
the tattlers, very quietly yet significantly,! • 
whether they had ever read her favourite ser-. 
men, Doctor Tillotson's on Evil Speaking. Her 
charities were munificent and judicious ; and, , 
though she made no ostentatious display of 
them, it was known that, she retrenched i'rom 



f Prior, who was treated by William with much k{n<>> 
ness, and who was very grateful for it, informs ns that 
the King did not understand poetical eulogy. The paa- 
sage is in a highly curious maniuoript, the property of 
Lord Lansdowne. 

** M6moires originanx sur le rdgoe ot la oour de FrA> 
d^.ric I., Koi de Prnsse, Merits par Christophe Comte da 
Dohna. Berlii>, 1833. It is strange that this intereating 
Tolnme should be almost unknown in England. The 
only copy that I have ever seen of it was kindly gnven 
to me by Sir Robert Adair. *' I^e Roi," I>ohna ssiys.'- a> oi« 
une autre qualite tres estimable, qui est oelle de n'aimpT 
point au'on rendi t de mauTais offices A personne pardt*« rail- 
feriei).^' The Marquis de La Foret tried to entertain his 
Mf^esty at the expense of an English noblemau. '* Oa 
prince," says Dohna, " prlt son air s^vdre, et, le rcgarti- 
ant sans mot dire. Ini fit rentrer les paroles dnna la 
ventre. Le Maniuis m'en lit ses plalntes qnelques liourea 
apres. *J*al mal pris ma bisque,' dit-il; *j'ai cni fnire 
I'agr^ablo sur le chapltre de Milord . . . mala J'ai tro\iv4 
A. qui parler, etj'ai attrape un regwd du roi qui m'a fait 
passer I'cnvie de rire.'" Dohna supposed that William 
mlffht be less sensitive about the character of a Prvnrb- 
man, and tried the experiment But, says he, " j^eos & 
pea pres la m£ma loit que U. do la Foret." 
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kercrwn state, in order to relieve Proteetaats 
whom persecution had driven from France and 
Ireland, and who were starving in the garrets 
of London. So amiable was her conduct* that 
fihe was generally spoken of with esteem and 
tenderness by the most respectable of those 
who disapproved of the manner in which she 
had been raised to -the throne, and even of 
those who refused to acknowledge her as 
Queen. In the Jacobite lampoons of that time, 
lampoons which, in virulence and malignity, 
far exceed any thing that our age has pro- 
duced, she was not often mentioned with 
severity. Indeed she sometimes expressed her 
surprise at finding that libellers who respected 
nothing else respected her name. God, she 
said, knew where lier weakness lay. She was 
too sensitive to abuse and calumny ; He had 
mercifully spared her a trial which was beyond 
her strength ; and the best return which she 
co^d make to Him was to discountenance all 
malicious reflections on the characters of 
others. Assured that she possessed her hus- 
band's entire confidence and affection, she 
turned the edge of his sharp speeches some- 
times by soft and sometimes by playful answers, 
and employed all the influence which she de- 
rived from her many pleasing qualities to gain 
the hearts of the people for, him.* 

If she had long continued to assemble round 
her the best society of London, it is probable 
that her kindness and courtesy would have 
done much to efface the unfavourable impres- 
sion made by his stern and frigid demeanour. 
Unhappily his physical infirmities made it im- 
possible for him to reside at Whitehall. The 
air of Westminster, mingled with the fog of 
the river, which in spring tides overflowed the 
courts of his palace, with the smoke of seacoal 
from two hundred thousand chimneys, and 
with the fumes of all the filth which was then 
suffered to accumulate in the streets, was in- 
supportable to him ; for his lungs were weak, 
and his sense of smell exquisitely keen. His 
constitutional asthma made rapid progress. 
His physicians pronounced it impossible that 
he could live to the end of the year. His face 
was so ghastly that he could hardly be recog- 
nised. Those who had to transact business 
with him were shocked to hear him gasping 
for breath, and coughing till the tears ran 
down his cheeks.f His mind, strong as it was, 
sympathized with his body. His judgment 
was, indeed, as clear as ever. But there was, 
during some months, a perceptible relaxation 
of that energy by which he had been distin- 
guished. £ven his Dutch friends whispered 



• Compare the «ocoant of Mary by tlie Whig; Burnet 
with the mentiOD of her by the Tory Evelyn in hiii Diiiry, 
March 8, 1094-^5, and with what Is fn,\4 of her by the Mon- 
Jaror who wrote the Letter to Arch bif hop Tenniion on 
iier death in 1605. The impreMion which the bluntne«8 
«Dd re9erTe of Willl.im and the grace and gentleness of 
Mary had made on the populace may be traced in the re- 
maitis of the street poetry of that time. The following 
conjngal dialogue maf ttiU he wen on the original broad- 
side. 

"Then foe«ipoke Mary, onr jnoat royal (lueen, 
' My graeioua King William, where are you going V 
Be anowered her quickly, * I count him no man 
That teileth his secret unto a woman.' 
The Queen with a modest behaviour replied, 
* I wish that kind Providebce may be thy guidc^' 
To keep thee from danger, my sovereign Lord, 
The which will the greatest of comfort afford."' 
^flicse Ihies are to. an ezoeUentooUeekion formed bj Bfx. 

Vol. III. 2 



that he was not the man that he had been at 
the Hague. J It was absolutely necessary that 
he should quit London. He accordingly took 
up his residence in the purer air of Hampton 
Court That mansion, begun by the magnifi. 
cent Wolsey, was a fine specimen of the archi- 
tecture which flourished in England under the 
first Tudors ; but the apartments were not, ac- 
cording to the notions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, well fitted for purposes of state. Our 
princes therefore had, sinde the Restoration, 
repaired thither seldom, and only when they 
wished to live for a time in retirement. As 
William purposed to make the deserted edifice 
his chief palace, it was necessary for him to 
build and to plant ; nor was the necessity dis- 
agreeable to him. For he had, like most of his 
countrymen, a pleasure in decorating a coun- 
try house ; and next to hunting, though at a 
great interval, his favourite amusements were 
architecture and gardening. He had already 
created on a sandy hef^th in Quelders a para- 
dise, which attracted multitudes of the curious 
from Holland and Westphalia. Mary had laid 
the first stone of the house. Bentinck had 
superintended the digging of the fishponds. 
There were cascades and grottoes, a spa- 
cious orangery, and an aviary which fur- 
nished Hondekoeter with numerous specimens 
of many coloured plumage. J The King, in his 
splendid banishment, pined for this favourite . 
seat, and found some consolation in creating 
another Loo on the banks of the Thames. 
Soon a wide extent of ground was laid out in 
formal walks and parterres. Much idle inge- 
nuity was employed in forming that intricate 
labyrinth of verdure which has puzzled and 
amused five generations of holiday visitors 
from London. Limes thirty years old were 
transplanted from neighbouring woods to shade 
the alleys. Artificial fountains spouted among 
the flower beds. A new court, not designed 
with the purest taste, but stately, spacious, 
and commodious, rose under the direction of 
Wren. The wainscots were adorned with the 
rich and delicate carvings of Gibbons. The 
staircases were in a blaze with the glaring 
frescoes of Verrio. In every corner of the 
mansion appeared a profusion of gewgaws, not 
yet familiar to English eyes. Mary had ac- 
quired at the Hague a taete for the porcelain 
of China, and amused herself by forming at 
Hampton a vast collection of hideous images, 
and of vases on which houses, trees, bridges, 
and mandarins were depicted in outrageous 
defiance of all the laws of perspective. The 
fashion, a frivolous and inelegant fashion it 



Richard Heber. and now the property of Mr. Broderlp, ^ 
whom it was kindly lent to me. In one of the most sa- 
vage Jacobite pasquinades of 1689, William is described as 

"A chorle to his wife, which she makes but a jest" 

t Bnmet, il. 2 ; Burnet, MS. Harl. 6&&4. But Ronqufllo's 
account in much more circnmstantiaj. " Nada se ha visto 
mas de^figurado; y, quantas veces he estado^ con el, le he 
Tisto toser tanto que se le saitaban las lagrimas, y se 
ponia moxado y armncando ; y eooflesan k>s medicos que 
e4 uua asraa incurable." Mar. 8 (18), 1689. Avaux wrote 
to the same effect from Ireland. " La sant^ de I'usurpii^ 
teur est fort mauvaise. L'on ne erolt pas qu'il tItc ua 
an." April 8 (18). 

t " Hasta dedr los mismos HoUan4esee que lo desoonos- 
«an," says Ronquillo. *" II est abaolument mal propre 
pour le role qu'ii a a J(fier d I'heure qu'il est," says Ayaoz. 
" Slothful and sickly, '*says Evelyn. Blarch 29, 1689. 

i See Harris's de«criptian of Loo, Ifififtr" ^ ^<3 ^ ^ . 
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must be owned, which was thns set hj the 
amiable Queen, spread fast and wide. In a 
few years almost every great bouse dn the king- 
dom contained a museum of these grotesque 
baubles. Even statesmen and generals were 
not ashamed to be renowned as judges of tea- 
pots and dragons ; and satirists long continued 
to repeat that a fine lady valued hei; mottled 
green pottery quite as much as she valued her 
monkey, and much more than she valued her 
husband.* But the new palace was embel- 
lished with works of art of a very different 
kind. A gallery was erected for the cartoons 
of Raphael. "Those great pictures, then and 
still the finest on our side of the Alps, had 
been preserved by Cromwell from the fate 
which befell most of the other masterpieces in 
the collection of Charles the First, but had 
been suffered to lie during many years nailed 
up in deal boxes. They were now brought 
forth from obscurity to be contemplated by ar- 
tists with admiration and despair. The expense 
of the works at Hampton, was a subject of 
bitter complaint to many Tories, who had very 
gently blamed the boundless profusion with 
which Charles the Second had built and re|)uilt, 
furnished and refurnished, the dwelling of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. f The expense, how- 
ever, was not the chief cause of the discontent 
which William's change of residence excited. 
There was no longer a Court at Westminster. 
Whitehall, once the daily resort of the noble 
and the powerful, the beautiful and the gay, 
the place to which fops came to show their new 
peruques, men of gallantry to exchange glances 
with fine ladies, politicians to push their for- 
tunes, loungers to hear the news, country gen- 
tlemen to see the royal family, was now, in the 
busiest season of the year, when London was 
full, when Parliament was sitting, left desolate. 
A solitary sentinel paced the grassgrown pave- 
ment before that door which had once been too 
narrow for the opposite streams of entering 
and departing courtiers. The services which 
the metropolis had rendered to the King were 
great and recent ; .and it was thought that he 
might have requited those services better than 
by treating it as Lewis had treated Paris. 
Halifax ventured to hint this, but was silenced 
by a few words which admitted of no reply. 
•* Do you wish," said William peerishly, " to 
see me dead ?"| 

In a short time U was found that Hampton 
Court was too far ^omthe Houses of Lords and 
Commons, and from tbt public offices, to be 
the ordinary abode of the Sovereign. - Instead, 
however, of returning to Whitehall, William 
determined to have another dwelling, near 



* Every p«nOQ who is well aoqiiaint«d with Pope and 
Addlaon will remember their sarcMms on this tMte. Ledy 
Maxy Wortley Montagne took the other side. **01d 
China," ghe iaya, "is below nobody's taste, since it has 
been the Duke of Argjle's, whose anderstandlng has never 
been doubted either by his friends or enemies." 

f As to the works at Hampton Court, see firelyn's 
Diary, July 10. 1689 ; the Tour through Great Britain, 
1724; the British Apelles; Horace Walpole on Modern 
Oardening; Bnmet, ii. 2, 8. 

When Evelyn was at Hampton Court, in 1662, the car- 
toons were not to be seen. The Triumphs of Andrea 
M antegna were then supposed to be the finest pictuzes in 
thepalaoe. 

t Burnet, 11. 2; Reresby's Memoirs. Ronqnillo wrote 
repeatedly to the same effect For example *' Bien quisi- 
era que el Rev fnese mas oomiAieable, y se acomodase 
un poeo mas al humor sociable de loe Ingieees, y que ee- 
labieraen Londres: pero es oiekto que aus aehaquee no 
' m lo penalteu." July 8 (18)» l^^* Avanz, about tbs 



enough to his capital for the transaction of 
business, but not near enough to be within that 
atmosphere in which he oould not pass a night 
without risk of suffocation. At #ne time he 
thought of Holland House, the villa of the noble 
family of Rich \ and he actually resided there 
some weeks.} But he at length fixed his choice 
on Kensington House, the suburban residence 
of the Earl of Nottingham. The purchase was 
made for eighteen thousand guineas, and was 
followed by more building, more planting, more 
expense, and more discontent. || At present 
Kensington House is considered as apart of Lon- 
don. It was then a rural mansion, and could 
not, in those days of highwaymen and sconrere, 
of roads deep in mire and nights without lamps, 
be the rallying point of fashionable society. 
. It was well known that the King, who treated 
the English nobility and gentry so ungraciously, 
oould, in a small circle of his own countrymen, 
be easy, friendly, even jovial, could pour out 
his feelings garrulously, could fill his glass, 
perhaps too often ; and this was, in the view of 
our forefathers, an aggravation of his offences. 
Yet our forefathers should have had the sense 
and the justice to acknowledge that the pa- 
triotism which they considered as a virtue in 
themselves, could net be a fault in him. It 
was unjust to blame him for not at once trans- 
ferring to our island the love which he bore to 
the country of his birth. If, in essentials, he 
did his duty towards England, he might well be 
suffered to feel at heart an affectionate pre- 
ference for Holland. Nor is it a reproach to 
him that he did not, in this season of his great- 
ness, discard companions who had played with 
him in his childhood, who had stood by him 
firmly^through all the vicissitudes of his youth 
and manhood, who had; in defiance of the most 
loathsome and deadly forms of infection, kept 
watch by his sfck-bed, who had, in the thickest 
of the battle, thrust themselves between him 
and the French swords, and whose attachment 
was, not to the Stadtholder or to the King, 
but to plain William of Nassau. It may be 
added that his old friends could not but rise in 
his estimation by comparison with his new 
courtiers. To the end of his life all bis Dutch 
comrades, without exception, continued to de- 
serve his confidence. They could be out of 
humour with him, it is true ; and, when out of 
humour, they could be sullen and rude ; but 
never did they, even when most angry and un- 
reasonable, fail to keep his secrets and to watch 
over his interests with gentlemanlike and 
soldierliko fidelity Among his English coun- 
cillor such fidelity was rare.f It is painful. 



same time, wrote thus to Crofssy from Ireland: *'Le 
Prince d'Orange est toiijours i Hampton Court, et ^mais 
& la Tille : et le peuple est fort mal satisiait de eette mmc- 
niere biaarre et retiree.'* * 

2 Several of his letters to Hefauins are dated from Hol- 
land House. 

H NardsBus Lattrell's Diary; Evelyn's Diary, Feb. 25» 
1089-90. 

^ De Foe makes this ezeuee tot WiUlain: 

•^ We blame the King that he relies too much 
On strangers, Germans, Huguenots, and Dnteh, 
And seldom does his great affairs of state 
To English counsellors communicate. 
Tbe fact might very well be answered thus : 
He has too often been betrayed bj ns. 
.He must have been a madman to rely 
On BBglista gentlemen's fidelity. 
The forelgnerB have fiuthf^Uy obeyed hira, 
And none but SagUshmen have e'er betrayed M*.*^ 

The Tne Eon Engltshwan, Part ii. 
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but it is no more than just, to acknowledge 
that he had but too good reason for thinking 
meanly of our national character. That cha- 
racter was indeed, in > essentials, what it has 
always been. Veracity » npl^rightness, and 
manly boldness were then, as now, qualities 
eminently English. But those qualities, though 
widely diffused among the great body of the 
people, were seldom to be found in the class 
with which William was best acquainted. The 
standard of honour and virtue among our public 
men was, during his reign, at the very lowest 
point. His predecessors had bequeathed to 
him a court foul with all the vices of the Re- 
storation, a court swarming with sycophants, 
who were ready, on the first turn of fortune, to 
abandon him as they had abandoned his uncle. 
Here a»d there, lost in that ignoble crowd, was 
to be found a man of true integrity and public 
spirit. Yet even such a man could not long 
live in such society without much risk that the 
strictness of his principles would be relaxed, 
and the delicacy of his sense of right and wrong 
impaired. It was unjust to blame a prince 
surrounded by flatterers and traitors for wish- 
ing to keep near him four or five servants whom 
he knew by proof to be faithful even to death. 
Sot was this the only instance in which our 
ancestors were unjust to him. They had ex- 
pected that, as soon as so distinguished a 
soldier and statesman was placed at the head 
of affairs, he would give some signal proof, they 
scarcely knew what, of genius and vigour. 
Unhappily, during the first months of his reign, 
almost every thing went wrong. His subjects, 
bitterly disappointed, threw the blame on him, 
and began to doubt whether he merited that 
reputation which he had won at his first en- 
trance into public life, and which the splendid 
success of his last great enterprise had raised 
to the highest point. Had they been in a 
temper to JAidge fairly, they would have per- 
ceived that for the maladministration of which 
they with good reason complained he was not 
responsible. He could as yet work only with 
the machinery which he had found ; and the 
machinery which he had found was all rust and 
rottenness. From the time of the Restoration 
to the time of the Revolution, neglect and fraud 
had been almost constantly impairing the effi- 
ciency of every department of the government. 
Honours and public trusts, peerages, baron- 
etcies, regiments, frigates, embassies, govern- 
ments, commissionerships, leases of crown lands, 
oontracts for clothing, for provisions, for ammu- 
nition, pardons for murder, for robbery, for 
arson, were sold at Whitehall scarcely less 
openly than asparagus at Covcnt Garden or her- 
rings at Billingsgate. Brokers had been inces- 
santly plying for custom in the purlieus of the 
court ; and of t^ese brokers the most successful 
had been, in the days of Charles, the harlots, 
and in the days of James, the priests. From 
the palace which was the chief seat of this 
pestilence the taint had diffused itself through 
every office and through every rank in every 
office, and had every where produced feeble- 
ness and disorganization. So rapid was the pro- 

• Ronqnlllo bad the good wnaa and Jo»tioe to niBke al- 
IcvwanecB which the English did not make. After deterib- 
ias, in |wden>fttch dated March 1 (11), 1689, the lament- 
able 0t*te of the militarj and naval «itabll«fainentB, he 
moijm. ** De etto no tieaeenlpa el Prineipe de Oranges; por 
qn0 peDMT que se ban de poder volver en dos meses Irea 



gress of the decay that, within eight years after 
the time when Oliver had been the umpire of 
Europe, the roar of the guns of De Ruyter was 
heard in the Tower of London. The vices 
which had brought that great humiliation on 
the country had ever since been rooting them- 
selves deeper and spreading themselves wider. 
James had, to do him justice, corrected a few 
of the gross abuses which disgraced the naval 
administration. Yet the naval administration, 
in spite of his attempts to reform it, moved the 
contempt of men who were acquainted with the 
dockyards of France and Holland. The mili- 
tary administration was still worse The 
courtiers took bribes from the colonels ; the 
colonels cheated tlie soldiers ; the commissaries 
sent in long bills for what had never been 
furnished ; the keepers of the arsenals sold the 
public stores and pocketed the price. But these 
evils, though they had sprang into existence 
and grown' to maturity under the government 
of Charles and James, first made themselves 
severely felt under the government of William. 
For Charles and James were content to be the 
vassals and pensioners of a powerful and am- 
bitious neighbour: they submitted to his as- 
cendency: they shunned with pusillanimous 
caution whatever could give him offence ; and 
thus, at the cost of the independence and dignity 
of that ancient and glorious crown which they 
unworthily wore, they avoided a conflict which 
would instantly have shown how helpless, 
under their misrule, their once formidable 
kingdom had become. Their ignominious policy 
it was neither in, William's power nor in his 
nature to follow. It was only by arms that 
the liberty and religion of England could be 
protected against the most formidable enemy 
that had threatened our island since the He- 
brides were strown with the wrecks of the 
Armada. The body politic, which, while it re- 
mained in repose, had presented a superficial 
appearance of health and vigour, was now 
under the necessity of straining every nerve in 
a wrestle for life or death, and was immediately 
found to be unequal to the ezerti<»i. The first 
efforts showed an utter relaxation of fibre, an 
utter want of training. Those efforts were, 
with scarcely an exception, failures ; and every 
failure was popularly imputed, not to the rulers 
whose mismanagement had produced the in- 
firmities of the state, but to the ruler in whose 
time the infirmities of the state became visible. 

William might, indeed, if he had been as ab- 
solute as Lewis, have used such sharp remedies 
as would speedily have restored to the English 
administration, that firm tone which had been 
wanting since the death of Oliver. But the in- 
stantaneous reform of inveterate abuses was . 
a task iiir beyond the powers of a prince 
strictly restrained by l^w, and restrained still 
more strictly by the difficulties of his situation * 

Some of the most serious difficulties of his 
situation were caused by the conduct of the 
ministers on whom, new as he was to the details 
of English affairs, he was forced to rely for in- 
formation about men and things. There was, 
indeed, no want of ability among his chief 
counsellors: but one half of their ability was 



Reynos de aba o airiba es unt extravBganoia.*' Lord 
President Stair, in a lett«>r written from London about a 
month later, rays that the delays of the English tdminie* 
tratlon bad loweved fcbs King's reputation, "though 
without his &uU." 
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employed in counteracting the other half. Be- 
tween the Lord President and the Lord Privy 
Seal, there was an inveterate enmity.* It had 
began twelve years before, when Danby was 
Lord High Treasurer, a persecutor of non-con- 
formists, an uncompromising defender of pre- 
rogative, and when Halifax was rising to dis- 
tinction as one of the most eloquent leaders of 
the country party. In the reign of James, the 
two statesmen had found themselves in opposi- 
tion together; and their common hostility to 
France and to Rome, to the High Commission 
and to the dispensing power, had produced an 
apparent reconciliation : but as soon as they 
were in office together the old antipathy re- 
vived. The hatred which the Whig party felt 
towards them both, ought, it should seem, to 
have produced a close alliance between them : 
but in fact, each of them saw with complacency, 
the danger which threatened the other. Danby 
exerted himself to rally round him a strong 
phnlanx of Tories. Under the plea of ill health, 
he withdrew from court, seldom came to the 
Council over which it was his duty to preside, 
passed much time in the country, and took 
scarcely any part in public affairs, except by 
grumbling and sneering at all the acts of the 
government, and by doing jobs and getting ; 
places for his personal retainers. f In conse- 
quence of this defection, Halifax became prime 
minister, as far as any minister could, in that 
reign, be called prime minister. An immense 
r load of business fell on him ; and that load he 
was unable to sustain. In wit and eloquence, 
^ in amplitude of comprehension and subtlety of 
J disquisition, he had no equal among the states- 
men of his time. But that very fertility, that 
very acuteness, which gave a eingular charm 
' to his conversation, to his oratory, and to his 
•W^ritings, unfitted him for the work of promptly 
deciding practical questions He was slow from 
very quickness. For he saw so many argu- 
ments for and against every possible course 
that he was longer in making up his mind than 
a dull man would have been. Instead of ac- 
quiescing in his first thoughts, he replied on 
himself, rejoined on himself, and surrejoined 
on himself. Those who heard him talk, owned 
that he talked like an angel : but too often, 
when he had exhausted all that could be said, 
and came to act, the time for action was ©ver. 
Meanwhile, the two Secretaries of State were 
constantly labouring to draw their master 
in diametrically opposite directions. Every 
scheme, every person, recommended by one of 
them, was reprobated by the other. Notting- 
ham was never weary of repeating that the old 
Soundhead party, the party which had taken 
the life of Charles the First, and had plotted 
against the life of Charles the Second, was in 
principle republican, and that the Tories were 
the only true friends of monarchy. Shrews- 
bury replied that the Tories might be friends 
of monarchy, but that they regarded James as 
their monarch. Nottingham was always bring- 
ing to the closet, intelligence of the wild day- 
tlreams in which a few old eaters of calfs head, 
the remains of tlie once formidable party of 
Bradshaw and Ireton, still indulged at taverns 



in the city. Shrewsbury prodi^ced ferocious 
lampoons which the Jacobites dropped ev^ry 
day in the coffeehouses. " Every Whig," said 
the Tory Secretary, " is an enemy of your Ma- 
jesty's prerogative." " Every Tory," said the 
Whig Secretary, **is an en^my of jour Ma- 
jesty's title."{ 

At the treasury there was a complication of 
jealousies and quarrels. { Both the first Com- 
missioner, Mordaunt, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Delamere, were zealous Whigs: 
but though they held the same political creed, 
their tempers differed widely. Mordaunt was 
volatile, dissipated, and generous. The wits 
of that time laughed at the way in which he 
flew about from Hampton Court to the Royal 
Exchange, and from the Royal Exchange back 
to Hampton Court. How he found \ime for 
dress, politics, lovemaking and ballad-making 
was a wonder. II Delamere was gloomy and 
acrimonious, austere in his private morals, 
and punctual in his devotions, but greedy of 
ignoble gain. The two principal ministers of 
finance, therefore, became enemies, and agreed 
only in hating their colleague Godolphin. "Wh^X 
business had he at Whitehall in these days of 
Protestant ascendency, he who had sate at the 
same board with Papists, he who had never 
scrupled to attend Mary of Modena to the 
idolatrous worship of the Mass ? The most pro- 
voking circumstance was that Godolphin, though 
his name stood only third in the commission, 
was really first Lord. For in financial know- 
ledge and in habits of business Mordaunt and 
Delamerewere mere children when compared^ 
with him; and this William soon discovered.^ 

Similar feuds raged at the other great boards 
and through all the subordinate ranks of public 
functionaries. In every customhouse, in every 
arsenal, were a Shrewsbury and a Nottingham, 
a Delamere and a Godolphin. The Whigs com- 
plained that there was no department, in which 
creatures of the fallen tyranny were not to be 
found. It was idle to allege that these men 
were versed in the details of business, that they 
were the depositaries of official traditions, and 
that the friends of liberty, having been, during 
many years, excluded from public employ- 
ment, must necessarily be incompetent to take 
on themselves at once the whole management 
of affairs. Experience doubtless had its value : 
but surely the first of all the qualifications olH 
servant was fidelity ; and no Tory could be a 
really faithful servant of the new government. 
If King William were wise, he would rather 
trust novices zealous for his interest and ho- 
nour than veterans who might indeed possess 
ability and knowledge, but who would use that 
ability and that knowledge to effect bis ruin. 

The Tories, on the other hand, complained 
that their share of power borl no proportion to 
their number and their weight in the country, 
and that every where old and useful public ser- 
vants were, for the crime of being friends to mo- 
narchy and to the Church, turned out of their 
posts to make way for Rye House plotters 
and haunters of conventicles. These upstart-s, 
adepts in the art of factious agitation, but 
ignorant of all that belonged to their new call- 



• Dnrnet, li. 4 ; Reresby. 
t r.cre.vby> Mtinoirs ; Burnet MS. Harl. 6684. 
X Furnrt, ii. 3, 4, 15. { Ibid, ii. 6. 

I *' IIow dou« he do to dlitr!btite hii honn, 
Some to Ui« Coort, and some to the City, 



Some to the State, and some to Love's powen^ 
Some to be Tain, and some to be witty 7" 
Tbe Modern Lanpoonen^ a poem of 1690. 
^ Burneti ii 4. 
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ing, would be just beginning to learn their ', cuted. His official obaraeter did not sare 
business when they had undone the nation by him from some personal affronts which, to 
their blunders. To be a rebel and a schismatic the latest day of his long career, he never 
was surely not all that ought to be required of ^ forgot. He went home a devoted adherent 
a man in high employment. What would be* i of William and a mortal enemy of Lewis f 
oome of the finances, what of the marine, if | The office of Pensionary, always important, 
Whigs who could not understand the plainest was peculiarly important when the Stadtholder 
balance sheet were to manage the revenue, and was absent from the Hague. Had the po- 
Whigs who had never walked over a dockyard litics of Heinsius been still what they once 
to fit out the fleet* > were, all the great designs of William might 

The truth is that the charges which the two have been frustrated. But happily there was 
parties brought against each other were, to a between these two eminent men a perfect 
great extent, well founded, but that the blame , friendship, which, till death dissolved it, ap- 
which both threw on William was unjust. Offi- 1 pears never to have been interrupted for one 
cial experience was to be found almost exclu- , moment by suspicion or ill humour. Qn all 
•ively among the Tories, hearty attachment to , large questions of European policy they cor- 
the new settlement alniost exclusively among the dially agreed. They corresponded assiduously 
Whigs. It was not the fault of the King that and most unreservedly. For though William 
the knowledge and the zeal, which, combined, was slow to give his confidence, yet, when he 
make a valuable servant of the state, must at gave it, he gave it entire. The correspondence 
that time be had separately or hot at all. If is still extant, and is most honourable to both, 
he employed men of one party, there was great The King's letters would alone suffice to prove 
risk of mistakes. If he employed men of the that he was one of the greatest statesmen 
ether party, there was great risk of treachery, whom Europe has produced. While he lived, 
If he employed men of both parties, there was the Pensionary was content to be the most 
Btill some risk of mistakes; there was still obedient, the most trusty, and the most dis- 
8ome risk of treachery ; *and to these risks was creet of servants. But, after the death of the 
added the certainty of dissension. He might master, the servant proved himself capable of 
join Whigs and Tories ; but it was beyond his supplying with eminent ability the master's 
power to mix them. In the same office, at the '. place, and was renowned throughout Europe 
same desk, they were still enemies, and agreed , as one of the great Triumvirate which humbled 
only in murmuring at the Prince who tried to I the pride of Lewis the Fourteenth. | 
mediate between them. It was inevitable that, The foreign policy of England, directed im- 
in such circumstances the administration, fiscal, | mediately by William in close concert with 
military, naval, should be feeble and unsteady ; Heinsius, was, at this time, eminently skilful. 
and that nothing shonld be done quite the and successful. But, in every other part of the 
right way or at quite the right time ; that the , administration the evils arising from the mutual 
distractions from which scarcely any public j animosity of factions were but too plainly dis- 
office was exempt should produce disasters, | cernible. Nor was this all. To the evils 
and that every disaster should increase the , arising from the mutual animosity of factions 



distractions from which it had sprung. 

There was indeed one department of which 
the business was well conducted ; and that was 
the department of Foreign Affairs. There 
William directed every thing, and, on import- 
ant occasions, neither asked the advice nor 
employed the agency of any English politician. 
One invaluable assistant he had, Anthony 
Heinsius, who, a few weeks after the Revolu- 
tion had been accomplished, became Pension 



were added other evils arising from the mutual 
animosity of sects. 

The year 1689 is a not less important epoch 
in the ecclesiastical than in the civil history of 
England. In that .year was granted the first 
legal indulgence to Dissenters. In that year 
was made the last serious attempt to bring the 
Presbyterians within the pale of the Church of 
England. From that year dates a new schism, 
made, in defiance of ancient precedents, by 



iii 



ary of Holland. Heinsius had entered public j men who had always professed to regard 



lite as a member of that party which was jeal- 
ous of the power of the House of Orange, and 
desirous to be on friendly terms witli Franco. 
But he had been sent in 1681 on fL diplomatic 



schism with peculiar abhorrence, and ancient 
precedents with peculiar veneration. In that 
year began the long struggle between two 
great parties of conformists. Those parties. 



mission to Versailles ; and a sh6rt residence ^ indeed, had, under various forms, existed within 
there had prodi^ced a complete change in his | the Anglican communion ever since the Refer 



Tiews. On a near acquaintance, he was 
alarmed by the power and provoked by the in- 
solence of that Court of which, while he con- 
templated it only at a distance, he had formed a 
favourable opinion. He found that his coun- 
try was despised. He saw his religion perse- 



* RonqnillacallA the Whig functionariefl " Qente que no 
tlenen pratica ni experiencia." He adds, " T de esto pro- 
eede ^I pa^arm nn mes j un otro, sin exeeutame nada.** 
J one 24, 1089. In one of the innomerable Dia^ogaes which 
appeared at that time, the Tory interlocutor pute the ques- 
tion, *- Do you think the goTernment would be better nerred 
by strangers to business?" The Whig answers, "Better 
ignorant friends than undentanding enemies." 

t N^gociatlons de M. Le Comte d'Avaax, 4 If an, 1683 ; 
Totcjt's Memoirs. 

1 The original correspondence of WIHiam and Heinsius 



mation ; but till after the Revolution they did 
not appear marshalled in regular and perma- 
nent order of battle against each other, And 
were therefore not known by established names. 
Some time after the accession of William they 
began to be called the UighJChurch party and 
the Low Church party ; ana, long before the 
end of his reign, these appellations were in 
common use. J 



and an English tranfilation of a few of Helnsius'R letters 
are among the Mackinta«h MS8. The Baron 8irti>ma de 
Grovestins, who has had access to the oriKinala, frt'quently 
quotes passages in his "Hi^toire des luttes et rivaliUhi 
entre les puiraances maritimes et la France " There is 
very little difference in substance, though much in phraae- 
ologry between his version and that which I have used. 

„ ^ {Thoagb those very convenient names are not, as far as 

ia in Dutch. A Fruneh tnaelation of all William's letters, j know, to be found in any book printed during the earlier 
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Th the summer of 1688 the breaches which rity, had become the most abject of flatterers, 
had long divided the great body of English They had continued to applaud and encourage 
Protestants had seemed to be almost closed, him when the most devoted friends of his 
Disputes about Bishops and Synods, written family had retired in shame and sorrow from 
prayers and extemporaneous prayers, white ' his palace. Who had more foully sold the reli- 
gowns and black gowns, sprinkling and dip- gion and liberty of his country than Titus? 
ping, kneeling and sitting, had been for a short Who had been more zealous for the dispensing 
space intermitted. The serried array which power than Alsop ? Who had urged on the 
was then drawn up against Popery measured persecution of the seven Bishops more fiercely 
the whole of the vast interval which separated than Lobbt What chaplain impatien or a 
Bancroft from Bunyan. Prelates recently con- deanery had ever, even when preaching in the 
spicuous as persecutors now declared them- royal presence on the thirtieth of January or 
selves friends of religious liberty, and exhorted the twenty-ninth of May, uttered adulation 
their clergy to live in a constant interchange more gross than might easily be found in those 
of hospitality and of kind offices with the sepa- addresses by which dissenting congregations 
ratists. Separatists, on the other hand, who had testified their gratitude for the illegal 
had recently considered mitres and long sleeves Declaration of Indulgence ? Was it strange 
as the livery of Antichrist, were putting candles that a prince who had never studied law books 
in windows and throwing faggots on bonfires should have believed that he was only exer- 
in honour of the prelates. cising his rightful prerogative, when he waa 

These feelings continued to grow till they thus encouraged by a faction which had always 
attained their greatest height on the memo- ' ostentatiously professed hatred of arbitrary 
rable day on which the .common oppressor power? Misled by such guidance, he had gone 
finally quitted AVhitehall, and on which an in- ' further and further in the wrong path: he had 
numerable multitude, tricked out in orange at length estranged from him hearts which would 
ribands, welcomed the common deliverer to once have poured forth their best blood in his de- 
Saint James's. When the clergy of London ' fence : he had left himself no supporters except 
came, headed by Compton, to express their his old foes; and, when the day of peril came, he 
gratitude to him by whose instrumentality God ' had found that the feeling of his old foes towards 
had wrought salvation for the Church and the him was still what it had been when they had 
State, the procession was swollen by some eml- attempted to rob him of his inheritance, and 
nent nonconformist divines. It was delightful I when they had plotted against hi^ life. Every 
to many good men to learn thatpious and learned man of s^nse had long known that the secta- 
Presbyterian ministers had walked in the train ' ries bore no love to monarchy. It had now 
of a Bishop, had been greeted by him with ! been found that they bore as little love to free- 
fraternal kindness, and had been announced dom. To trust them with power would be an 
by him in the presence chamber as his dear and | error not less fatal to the nation than to the 
respected friends, separated from him indeed throne. If, in order to redeem pledges some- 
by some differences of opinion on minor points, I what rashly given, it should be thought neces- 
but united to him by Christian charity and by sary to grant them relief, every concession 
common zeal for the essentials of the reformed j ought to be accompanied by limitations and 
faith. There had never before been such a day ; precautions. Above all, no man who was an 
in England ; and there has never since been enemy to the ecclesiastical constitution of the 
such a day. The tide of feeling was already realm ought to be permitted to bear any pari 
on the tui-n ; and the ebb was even more rapid in the civil government, 
than the flow had been. In a very few hours ' Between the nonconformists and the rigid 



the High Churchman began to feel tenderness 
for the enemy whose tyranny was now no 
longer feared, and dislike of the allies whose 
services were now no longer needed. It was 
easy to gratify both feelings by imputing to 
the dissenters the misgovemment ot the exiled 
King. His Majesty — such was now the Ian- 



conformists stood the Low Church party. That 
party contained, as it still contains, two very 
different elements, a Puritan element and a 
Latitudinarian element. On almost every ques- 
tion, however, relating either to ecclesiastical 
polity or to the ceremonial of public worship, 
the Puritan Low Churchman and the Latitndi- 



gunge of too many Anglican divines — would narian Low Churchman were perfectly agreed, 
have been an excellent sovereign had he not ' They saw in the existing polity and in the ex- 



been too confiding, too forgiving. He had put 
his trust in a class of men who hated his office, 
his family, his person, with implacable hatred. 
He had ruined himself in the vain attempt to 
conciliate them. He had relieved them, in de- 
fiance of law and of the unanimous sense of the 
old royalist party, from the pressure of the 
penal code ; had allowed them to worship God 
publicly after their own mean and tasteless 
fashion; had admitted them to the bench of 
, justice and to the Privy Council ; had gratified 



isting ceremonial no defect, no blemish, which 
could make it their duty to become dissenters. 
Nevertheless they held that both the polity and 
the ceremonial were means and not ends, and 
that the essential spirit of Christianity might 
exist without episcopal orders and without a 
Book of Common Prayer. They had, while 
James was on the throne, been mainly instru- 
mental in forming the great Protestant coali- 
tion against Popery and tyranny; and they 
continued in 1689 to hold the same conciliatory 



them with fur robes, gold chains, salaries, and language which they had held in 1688. They 
pensions. In return for his liberality, these gently blamed the scruples of the noncon- 
people, once so uncouth in demeanour, once so • formists. It was undoubtedly a great weak- 
savage in opposition even to legitimate autho- . ness to imagine that there could be any sin in 

I wearing a white robe, in tracing a cross, in 

ye^r8orWHlJam*8re!gn,I(«hallu«ethemwtthoTit»crapl« ' itneeling at the rails of an altar. But the 
S^^'^' ^"^ ^ '''***"* ""^^ **** tr««cttcM of I j^.g,^^^j. ^^thority had given the plainest direo- 
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tions as to the manner in which such weakness 
was to be treated. The weak brother was not 
to be judged: he was not to be despised: 
believers who had stronger minds were oom- 
manded to soothe him by large compliances, and 
carefully to remove out of his path every stum- 
bling block which could cause him to offend. 
An apostle had declared that, though he had 
himself no misgivings about the use of animal 
food or of wine, he would eat herbs and drink 
water rather than give scandal to the feeblest 
of his flock. What would he have thought of 
ecclesiastical rulers who, for the sake of a vest- 
ment, a gesture, a posture, had not only torn 
the Church asunder, but had filled all the gaols 
of £ngland with men of orthodox faith and 
saintly life? The reflections thrown by the 
High Churchmen on the recent conduct of the 
dissenting body the Low Churchmen pro- 
nounced to be grossly unjust. The wonder 
was, not that a few nonconformists should have 
accepted with thanks an indulgence which, ille* 
gal as it was, had opened the . doors of their 
prisons and given security to their hearths, 
but that the nonconformists generally should 
have been true to the cause of a constitution 
firom the benefits of which they had been long 
excluded. It was most unfair to impute to a 
great party the faults of a few individuals. 
Bven among the Bishops of the Established 
Church James had found tools and sycophants. 
The conduct of Cartwright and Parker had 
been mnch more inexcusable than that of 
Alsop and Lobb. Tet those who held the dis- 
senters answerable for Alsop and Lobb would 
doubtless think it most unreasonable to hold 
the Church answerable for the far deeper guilt 
of Cartwright and Parker. 

The Low Church clergymen were a minority, 
and not a large minority, of their profession : 
but their weight was much more than propor- 
tioned to their numbers: for they mustered 
strong in the capital : they had great influence 
there ; and the average of intellect and know- 
ledge was higher among them than among their 
order generally. We should probably overrate 
their numepoal strength, if we were to estimate 
them at a tenth part of the priesthood. Yet it 
will scarcely be denied that there were among 
them as many men of distinguished eloquence 
and learning as could be found in the other nine 
tenths. Among the laity who conformed to the 
established religion Uie parties were not un- 
erenly balanced. Indeed the line which sepa- 
rated them deviated very little from the line 
which smarated the Whigs and the Tories. 
In the House of Commons, which had been 
elected when the Whigs were triumphant, the 
Low Church party greatly preponderated. In 
ihe Lords there was an almost exact equipoise ; 
and very slight oircumstances sufficed to turn 
the scale. 

The head of the Low Church party was the 
King. He had been bred a Presbyterian: he 
was, from rational conylotion, a Latitudinarian : 
and personal ambition, as well as higher 
motives, prompted him to act as mediator among 
Protestant sects. He was bent on effecting 
three great reforms in the laws touching eccle- 
siastical matters. His first object was to ob- 
tain for dissenters permission to celebrate their 
worship in fVeedom and security. His second 
I object was to make such changes in the Angli- 



can ritual and polity as, without offending those 
to whom that ritual and polity were dear, might 
conciliate the moderate nonconformists. His. 
third object was to throw open civil offices to 
Protestants without distinction of sect. All his 
three objects were good ; but the first only was 
at that time attainable. He came too late for 
the second, and too early for the third. 

A few days after his accession, he took a step 
which indicated, in a manner not to be mistaken, 
his sentiments touching ecclesiastical polity and 
public worship. He found only one see unpro- 
vided with a Bishop. Seth Ward, who had, 
during many years had charge of the diocese 
of Salisbury, and who had been honourably 
distinguished as one of the founders of the 
Royal Society, having long survived his faculties, 
died while Uie country was agitated by the 
elections for the Convention, without knowing 
that great events, of which not the least im- 
portant had passdd under his own roof, had 
saved his Church and his country from ruin. 
The choice of a successor was no Ught matter. 
That choice would inevitably be considered by 
the country as a prognostic of the highest im- 
port. The King too might well be perplexed by 
the number of divines whose erudition, elo- 
quence, courage, and uprightness had been 
conspicuously displayed during the contentions 
of the last U&ree years. The preference was 
given to Burnet His claims were doubtless 
great Yet William might have had a more 
tranquil reign if he had postponed for a time 
the well-earned promotion of his chaplain, and 
had bestowed the first great spiritual prefer, 
ment, which, after the Revolution, fell to the 
disposal of the Crown, on some eminent theo- 
logian, attached to the new settlement, yet not 
generally hated by the clergy. Unhappily, the 
name of Burnet was odious to the great majority 
of tJoie Anglican priesthood. Though, as re* 
spected doctrine, he by no means belonged to 
the extreme section of the Latitudinarian party, 
he was popularly regarded as the personifica- 
tion of Uie Latitudinarian spirit This distinc- 
tion he owed to the prominent place which he 
held in literature and politics, to the readiness 
of bis tongue and of his pen, and above all to 
the frankness and boldness of his nature, frank- 
ness which oould keep no secret, and boldness 
which flinched from no danger. He had formed 
but a low estimate of the character of his 
clerical brethren considered as a body; and, 
vrith his usual indiscretion, he frequently suf- 
fered his opinion to escape him. They hated 
him in return with a hatred which has de- 
scended to their successors, and which, after 
\he lapse of a century and a half, does not ap- 
pear to languish. 

As soon as the King's decision was known, 
the question was eyery where asked. What will 
the Archbishop do? Sancroft had absented 
himself from the Convention : he had refused 
to sit in the Privy Council : he had ceased to 
confirm, to ordain, and to institute ; and he was- 
seldom seen out of the walls of his palace at 
Lambeth. He, on all occasions, professed to 
think himself still bound by his old oath of al- 
legiance. Burnet he regarded as a scandal to 
the priesthood, a Presbyterian in a surplice. 
The prelate who should lay hands on that un- 
worthy head would commit more than one great 
sin* He would, in a sacred place, and before 
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a great congregation of the faithful, at once 
acknowledge an usurper as a King, and confer 
on a schismatic the character of a Bishop. 
During some time Sancroft positiyely declared 
that he would not obey the precept of William. 
Lloyd, of Saint Asaph, who was the common 
fFiendof the Archbishop and of the Bishop 
elect, intreated and expostulated in vain. Not- j 
tingham, who, of all the laymen connected i 
frith the new government, stood best with the ' 
clergy, tried his influence, but to no better 
purpose. • The Jacobites said every where that 
they were sure of the good old Primate ; that 
he had the spirit of a martyr ; that he was de- 
termined to brave, in the cause of the Monarchy 
and of the Church, the utmost rigour of those 
laws with which the obsequious parliaments of 
the sixteenth century had fenced' the Royal 
Supremacy. He did in truth hold out long. 
But at the last moment his heart failed him, and 
he looked round him for some mode of escape. 
Fortunately, as childish scruples often disturbed 
his conscience, childish expedients often quieted 
it. A more childish expedient than that to 
which he no^ resorted is not to be found in all 
the tomes of the casuists. He would not him- 
self bear a part in the service. He would not 
' publicly pray for the Prince and Prineess as 
King and Queen. He would not call for their 
mandate, order it to be read, and then proceed 
to obey it. But he issued a commission em- 
powering any three of his suiFragans to commit, 
in his name and as his delegates, the bids which 
he did not choose to commit in person. The 
reproaches of all parties soon made him ashamed 
of himself. He then tried to suppress the evi- 
dence of his fault by means more discreditable 
tiian the fault itself. He abstracted from among 
the public- records of which he was the guardian 
the instrument by which he had authorised his 
brethren to act for him, and was with difficulty 
induced to give it up."*^ 

Burnet however had, under the authority of 
this instrument, been consecrated. When he 
next waited on Mary, she reminded him of the 
conversations which they had held at the 
Hague about the high duties and grave responsi- 
bility of Bishops. *< I hope, "-she said, ** that you 
will put your notions in practice." Her hope 
was not disappointed. Whatever may be 
thought of Burnet's opinions touching civil and 
ecclesiastical polity, or of the temper and judg- 
ment which he showed in defending those 
opinions, the utmost malevolence of faction 
eould not venture to deny that he tended his 
flock with a zeal, diligence, and disinterested- 
ness worthy of the purest ages of the Church. 
His jurisdiction extended over Wiltshire and 
Berkshire. These counties he divided into dis- 
tricts which he sedulously visited. About two 
months of every summer lie passed in preach- 
ing, catechizing, and cohfirming daily from 
church to church. When he died there was no 
corner of his diocese in which the people had 
not had seven or eight opportunities of re- 
ceiving his instructions and of asking his ad- 



* Burnet, ii. 8 ; Birch's Life of TUlotaon; Uto of KetUe- 
irell, part iiL section 62. 

t Swift, writing nnder the oune of Qregoiy MleoHtmm, 
most malignantly and dlahoneitly repreeenta Burnet as 
crndging this grant to the Church. Swift oannot have 
been ignorant that the Church was indebted for the grant 
chiefly to Burnet's persevering exertions. 

X See the Life of Burnet, at the end of the neoond volumo 
of his history, his manuscript memolz% Harl. 668f, his 



vice. The worst weather, the worst roads, did 
not prevent him from discharging these duties. 
On one occasion, when t(te floods were out, he 
exposed his life to imminent risk rather than 
disappoint a rural congregation which was in 
expectation of a discourse from the Bishop. 
The poverty of the inferior clergy was a con- 
stant cause of uneasiness to his kind and gene- 
rous heart. He was indefatigable and at length 
successful in his attempts to obtain for them 
from the Crown that grant which is known by 
the name of Queen Anne's Bounty. f He was 
especially careful, when he travelled through 
his diocese, to lay no burden on them. Instead 
of requiring them to entertain him, be enter- 
tained them. He always fixed his headquar^ 
ters at a market town, kept a table there, 
and, by his decent hospitality and munificent 
charities, tried to conciliate those who were 
prejudiced against his doctrines. When he 
bestowed a poor benefice, and he bad many 
such to bestow, his practice was to add out of 
his own purse twenty pounds a year to the in- 
come. Ten promising young men, to each of 
whom he allowed thirty pounds a year, studied 
divinity under his own eye in the close of Salis- 
bury. He had several children : but he did not 
think himself justified in hoarding for them. 
Their mother had brought him a good fortune. 
With that fortune, he always said they must be 
content. He would not, for their sakes, be guilty 
of the crime of raising an estate out of reve- 
nues sacred to piety and charity. Such merits 
as these will, in the judgment of wise and can- 
did men, appear fully to atone for every oflfenoe 
which can be justly imputed to him. J 

When he took his seat in the House of Lords, 
he found that assembly busied in ecclesiastical 
legislation.' A statesman who was well known 
to be devoted to the Church had undertaken to 
plead the cause of the Dissenters. No subject 
in the realm occupied so important and com- 
manding a position with reference to religious 
parties as Nottingham. To the influence de- 
rived from rank, from wealth, and from office, 
he added the higher influence which belongs to 
knowledge, to eloquence, and to integrity. The 
orthodoxy of his creed, the regularity of his 
devotions, and the purity of his morals, gare a 
peculiar weight to his opinions on questions in 
which the interests of Christianity were con- 
cerned. Of all the ministers of the new Sove- 
reigns, he had the largest share of the confix 
dence of the clergy. Shrewsbury was certainly 
a Whig, and probably a free-thinker: be had 
lost one religion ; and it did not very clearly 
appear that he had found another. Halifax 
had been during many years accused of scepti- 
cism, deism, atheism. Danby's attachment to 
episcopacy and the liturgy was rather political 
than religious. But Nottingham was sueh a 
son as the Church was proud to own. Propo- 
sitions, therefore, which, if made by his col- 
leagues, would infallibly produce a violent 
panic among the clergy, might, if made by him, 
find a favorable reception even in universities 



memorials toaehlog the First Fruits and Tenths, sad 
Somen's letter to him on that subiject. See alM) what 
Dr. King. Jacobite as he was, had th«« justice to say in his 
Anecdotes. A mo»t honourable testimony to Burnet'* 
virtues, given by another Jacobite who bad attacked him 
fiercely, and whom be had treated generously, the Ifarned. 
and upright Thomax Baker, will be found in the Qcntlo- 
man's Hagaaine for A^gnst and September, 1791.. 
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and chapter houses. The friends of religious 
liberty were with good reason desirous to ob- 
tain his CO operation ; and, up to a certaia 
point, he was not unwilling to co-operate with 
them. He was decidedly for a toleration. Ue 
was even for what was then called a oompre- 1 
hension : that is to say, he was desirous to ! 
make some alterations in the Anglican disci- ■ 
plme and ritual for the purpose of removing the 
scruples of the moderate Presbyterians. But 
he was not prepared to give up the Test Act. 
The only fault which he found with that Act 
was that it was not sufficiently stringent, and 
that it left loopholes through which schismatics 
sometimes crept into civil employments. In 
truth it was because he was not disposed to 
part with the Test that he was willing to con- 
sent to some changes in the Liturgy. He con- 
ceived that, if the entrance of the Church were 
but a very little widened, great numbers who 
had hitherto lingered near the threshold would 
press in. Those who still remained vrithout 
would then not be sufficiently numerous or 
powerful to extort any further concession, and 
would be glad to compound for a bare tolera- 
tion.* 

The opinion of the Low Churchmen conoern- 
ing the Test Act differed widely from his. But 
many of them thought that it was of the highest 
importance to have his support on the great 
questions of Toleration and Comprehension. 
From the scattered fragments of information 
which have come down to us, it appears that a 
compromise was made. It is quite certain that 
Nottingham undertook to bring in a Toleration 
Bill and a Comprehension Bill, and to use his 
host endeavours to carry both bills through the 
House of Lords. It is highly probable that, in 
return for this great service, some of the lead- 
ing Whigs consented to let the Test Act remain 
for the present unaltered. 

There was no difficulty in framing either the 
Toleration BiU or the Comprehension Bill. 
The situation of the dissenters had been 
much discussed nine or ten years before, when 
the kingdom was distracted by the fear of a 
Popish plot, and when there was among Pro- 
teatants a general disposition to unite against 
the common enemy. The govenunent had then 
been willing to make large concessions to the 
Whig party, on condition that the crown should 
be suffered to descend acoording to the regular 
eoarse. A draught of a law authorising the 
public worship of the nonconformists, and a 
draught of a law making some alterations in 
the public worship of the Established Church, 
had been prepared, and would probably have 
been passed by both Houses without difficulty, 
had not Shaftesbury and his coadjutors refused 
to listen to any terms, and, by grasping at 
what was beyond their reach, missed advan- 
tages which might easily have been secured. 
In the framing of these draughts, Nottingham, 
then an actire member of the House of Com- 
mons, had borne a considerable part. Ue now 
brought them forth from the obscurity ift which 
they had remained since the dissolution of the 
Oxford Parliament, and laid them, irith some 
slight alterations, on the table of ^e Lordscf 



• Olclmixon would have us beliere thtttNottlrigham was 
Dot, at this time, unwilling to give up jibe Teat Act But 
(Udmixon's aMcrtion, unanppOTted byyeTidenoe, ii of no 
weiKbt whatever ; and all the evidenos which he produoea 
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The Toleration Bill passed both Houses, irith 
little debate. This celebrated statute, long 
considered as the Great Charter of religious 
liberty, has since been extensively modified 
and is hardly known to the present generation 
except by name. The name, however, is still 
pronounced with respect by many who will 
perhaps learn with surprise and disappoint- 
ment the real nature of the law which they 
have been accustomed to hold in honour. 

Several statutes which had been passed 
between the accession of Queen Elizabeth and 
the Revolution required all people under severe 
penalties to attend the services of the Church 
of England, and to abstain from • attending 
conventicles. The Toleration Act did not re- 
peal any of these statutes, but merely provided 
that they should not be construed to extend to 
any person who should testify his loyalty by 
taking the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, 
and his Protestantism by subscribing the De* 
claration against Transubstantiation. 

The relief thus granted was common between 
the dissenting laity and the dissenting clergy. 
But the dissenting clergy had some peculi^ 
grievances. The Act of Uniformity had laid a 
mulct of a hundred pounds on every person 
who, not having received episcopal ordination, 
should presume to administer the Eucharist. 
The Five Mile Act had driven many pious and 
learned ministers from their houses and their 
friends, to live among rustics in obscure vil- 
lages of which the name was not to be seen on 
the map. The Conventicle Act had imposed 
heavy fines on divines who should preach in 
any meeting of separatists ; and, in direct op- 
position to the humane spirit of our common 
law, the Courts were enjoined to construe this 
Act largely and beneficially for the suppressing 
of dissent and for the encouraging of inform- 
ers. These severe statutes were not repealed, 
but were, with many conditions and precan- 
tions, relaxed. It was provided that every 
dissenting minister should, before he exercised 
his function, profess under his hand his belief 
in the articles of the Church of England, with 
a few exceptions. The propositions to which 
he was not required to assent were these : thai 
the Church has power to regulate ceremonies; 
that the doctrines set forth in the Book of 
Homilies are sound ; and that there is nothing 
superstitious and idolatrous in the ordination 
service. If he declared himself a Baptist, he 
was also excused from affirming that the bap- 
tism of infants is a laudable practice. But» 
unless his conscience suffered him to subscribe 
thirty-four of the thirty-nine articles, and the 
greater part of two other articles, he could 
not preach without incurring all the punish- 
ments which the Cavaliers, in the day of their 
power and their yeftgeance, had devised for 
the tormenting and ruining of schismatioal 
teachers. 

The situation of the Quaker differed from 
that of other dissenters, and differed for the 
worse. The Presbyterian, the Independent, 
and the Baptist had no scruple about the Oath 
of Supremacy. But the Quaker refused to 
take it, not because he objected to the proposi- 



1 (11), 1689 ; Ring William's Toleration, being an explana 
tion of ibat liberty of conscience which may be ezpectecl 
from His Miuesty's Declamtion, with a Bill for Corapr»> 
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tiion that foreign sovereigns and prelates have 
no jurisdiction in England, but because his 
oonseience would not suffer hira to swear to 
any proposition whatever. He was therefore 
exposed to the severity of part of that penal 
code which, long before Quakerism existed, 
had been enacted against Roman Catholics by 
the Parliaments of Elizabeth. Soon after the 
Beetoration, a severe law, distinct from the 
general law which applied to .all conventicles, 
had been passed against meetings of Quakers. 
The Toleration Act permitted the members of 
this harmless sect to hold their assemblies in 
peace, on condition of signing three documents, 
a declaration against Transubstantiation, a 
promise of fidelity to the government, and a 
confession of Christian belief. The objections 
which the Quaker had to the Athanasian 
phraseology had brought on him the imputa- 
tion of 8ocinianism ; and the strong language 
in which he sometimes asserted that he derived 
his knowledge of spiritual things directly from 
above had raised a suspicion that he thought 
lightly of the authority of Scripture. He was 
therefore required to profess his faith in the 
divinity of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, and 
in the inspiration of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

Such were the terms on which the Protestant 
dissenters of England were, for the first time, 
permitted by law to worship God according to 
their own conscience. Jhey were very pro- 
perly forbidden to assemble with barred doors, 
but were protected against hostile intrusion 
by a clause which made it penal to enter a 
meeting-house for the purpose of molesting 
the congregation. 

As if the numerous limitations and precau- 
tions which have been mentioned were insuffi- 
oient, it was emphatically declared that the 
legislature did not intend to grant the smallest 
indulgence to any Papist, or to any person 
who denied the doctrine of the Trinity as that 
doctrine is set forth in the formularies of the 
Church of England. 

Of all the Acts that have ever been passed 
by Parliament, the Toleration Act is perhaps 
that which most strikingly illustrates the pecu- 
liar vices and the peculiar excellences of Eng- 
lish legislation. The science of Politics bears 
in one respect a close analogy to the science of 
Mechanics. The mathematician can easily 
demonstrate that a certain power, applied by 
means of a certain lever or of a certain system 
of pulleys, will suffice to raise a certain 
weight. But his demonstration proceeds on 
the supposition that the machinery is such as 
no load will bend or 'break. If the engineer 
who has to lift a great mass of real granite by 
tiie instrumentality of real timber and real 
hemp, should absolutely lely on the proposi- 
tions which he finds in treatises on Dynamics, 
and should make no allowance for the imper- 
fection of his materials, his whole apparatus 
of beams, wheels, and ropes would soon come 
down in ruin, and, with all his geometrical 
skill, he would be found a far inferior builder 
to those painted barbarians who, though they 
never heard of the parallelogram of forces, 
managed to pile up Sionehenge. What the 
engineer is to the mathematician, the Active 
statesman is to the contemplative statesman. 
It is indeed most important tiiat legislators and 
•dmlnistrators should be versed in the philoso- 



phy of government, as it is m^ important 
that the architect^ who has to fix an obelisk on 
its pedestal, or to hang a tubular bridge over 
an estuary, should be versed in the philosophy 
of equilibrium and motion. But, as he who 
has actually to build must bear in mind many 
things never noticed by D'Alembert and Euler, 
so must he who has aotnally to govern be per- 
petually guided by considerations to which do 
allusion can be found in the writings of Adam 
Smith or Jeremy Bentham. The perfect law- 
giver is a just temper between the mere man 
of theory, who can see nothing but general 
principles, and the mere man of business, who 
can see nothing but particular circnmstanees. 
Of lawgivers in whom the speeulative element 
has prevailed to the exclusion of the practical, 
the world has during the last eighty years been 
singularly fruitful. To their wisdom Europe 
and America have owed scores of abortive 
constitutions, scores of constitutions which 
have lived just long enough to make a misera- 
ble noise, and have then gone off in convul- 
sions. But in the English legislature the prao- 
tical element has always predominated, and 
not seldom unduly predominated, over the 
speculative. To think nothing of symmetry 
and much of convenience ; never to remove an 
anomaly merely because it is an anomaly; 
never to innovate except when some'grievanoe 
is felt ; never to innovate except so far as to 
get rid of the grievance ; never to lay down 
any proposition of wider extent than the par* 
ticular case for which it is necessary to pro- 
vide ; these are the rules which have, from the 
age of John to the age of Victoria, generally 
guided the deliberations of our two hundred 
and fifty parliaments. Our national distaste 
for whatever is abstract in political scienoe 
amounts undoubtedly to a fault. Yet it is, 
perhaps, a fault on the right side. That w« 
have been far too slow to improve our laws 
must be admitted. But, though in other 
countries there may have occasionally been 
more rapid progress, it would not be easy to 
name any other country in which there has 
been so little retrogression. 

The Toleration Act approaches very near to 
the idea of a great English law. To a jurist, 
versed in the theory of legislation, but not in- 
timately acquainted with the temper of the 
sects and parties into which the nation waa 
divided at the time of the Revolution ; that Ac* 
would seem to be a mere chaos of absurdities 
and contradictions. It will not bear to be tried 
by sound general principles. Nay, it will not 
bear to be tried by any principle, sound or un- 
sound. The sound principle, undoubtedly is, 
that mere theological error ought not to be 
punished by the civil magistrate. This prinoipltt 
the Toleration Act not only does not reoogniae, 
but positively disclaims. Not a single one of 
the cruel laws enacted against nonconformists 
by the Tudors or the Stuarts is repealed. Per^ 
secution continues to be the general rule. 
ToleraMon is the exception. Nor is this all. 
The freedom which is ^ven to conscience ia 
given in the most capricious manner. A Quaker, 
by making ^ declaration of faith in genera.! 
terms, obtains, the full benefit of the Act witili-> 
out signing oni of the thirty-nine Articles. An 
Independent minister, who is perfectly willing 
to make the c^lAT&iXon required from thA 
Quaker, bat wh4 lu» doubts about six or ser^xx 
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of the Artioles, remains etill aubject to the 
penal laws Howe is liable to punishment if 
he preaches before he has solemnly declared his 
assent to the Anglican doctrine touching the Eu- 
charist. Penn, who altogether rejects the Eu- 
charist, is at perfect liberty to preach without 
making any declaration whatever on the subject. 
These are some of the obvious faults which 
most strike every person who examines the 
Toleration Act by that standard of just reason 
which is the same in all countries and in all ages. 
But these very faults may perhaps appear to be 
merits, when we take into consideration the 
passions and prejudices of those for whom the 
Toleration Act was framed. This law, abound- 
ing with contradictions which every smatterer 
in^political philosophy can detect, did what a law 
framnd by the utmost skill of the greatest masters 
of political philosophy might have failed to do. 
That the provisions which have been recapitu- 
lated are cumbrous, puerile, inconsistent with 
each other, inconsistent with the true theory 
of religious liberty, must be acknowledged. All ' 
that can be said in their defence is this : that i 
they removed a vast mass of evil without shock- 
ing a vast mass of prejudice ; that they put an 
end, at once and fof* ever, without one division 
in either House of Parliament, without one riot 
in the streets, with scarcely one audible mur- 
mur even from the classes most deeply tainted 
with bigotry, to a persecution which had raged 
during four generations, which had broken in- 
numerable hearts, which had made innumerable 
firesides desolate, which had filled the prisons 
with men of whom the world was not worthy, 
which had driven thousands of those honest, 
diligent and God-fearing yeomen and artisans, 
who are the true strength of a nation, to seek 
ft refuge beyond the ocean among the wigwams 
of red Indians, and the lairs of panthers. Such 
a defence, however weak it may appear to some 
shallow speculators, will probably be thought 
oomplete by statesmen. 

The English, in 1689, were by no means dis- 
posed to admit the doctrine that religious error 
oaght to be left unpunished. That doctrine 
was just then more unpopular than it had ever 
been. For it had, only a few months before, 
been hypocritically put forward as a pretext 
for persecuting the Established Church, for 
trampling on the fundamental laws of the realm, 
for confiscating freeholds, for treating as a 
carine the modest exercise of the right of peti- 
tion. If a bill had then been drawn up grant- 
ing entire freedom of conscience to all Protes- 
tants, it may be confidently afiirmed that Not- 
tingliam would never have introduced such a 
bill ; that all the bishops, Burnet included, 
would have voted against it ; that it would have 
been denounced, Sunday after Sunday, ftom 
ten thousand pulpits, as an insult to God and 
to all Christian men, and as a license to the 
worst heretics and blasphemers ; that it would 
haTe been condemned almost as vehemently by 
Bates and Baxter as by Ken and Sherlock; 
that it would have been burned by the mob in 
half tho market places of England; that it 
would never have become the law of the land, 
and tbat it would have made the very name of 
toleration odious during many years to the 
majority of the people. And yet, if such a bill 
had been passed, what would it have efifeoted 



beyond what was effected by the Toleration Act ? 
It is true that the Toleration Act recognised 
persecution as the rule, and granted liberty of 
conscience only as the exception. But it is 
equally true that the rule remained in force 
only against a few hundreds of Protestant dis- 
senters, and that the benefit of the exceptiom 
extended to hundreds of thousands. 

It is true that it was in theory absurd to 
make Howe sign thirty-four or thirty-five of 
the Anglican articles before he could preach, 
and to let Penn preach without signing one of 
those articles. But it is equally true that, 
under this arrangement, both Howe nnd Penn 
got as entire liberty to preach as they could 
have had under the most philosophical co(te 
that Beccaria or Jefferson could have framed. 

The progress of the bill was easy. Only one 
amendment of grave importance was proposed. - 
Some zealous chur,chmen in the Commons sug- 
gested that it might be desirable to grant the 
toleration only for a term of seven years, and 
thus to bind over the nonconformists to good 
behaviour. But this suggestion was so un- 
favourably received that those who made it did 
not venture to divide the House.* 

The King gave his consent with hearty satis- 
faction; the bill became law; and the Puritan 
divines thronged to the Quarter Sessions of 
every county to swear and sign. Many of them 
probably professed their assent to the Articles 
with some tacit reservations. But the tender 
conscience of Baxter would not suffer him to 
qualify, till he had put on record an explana- 
tion of the sense in which he understood every 
proposition which seemed to him to admit of 
misconstruction. The instrument delivered by 
him to the Court before which he took the oaths 
is still extant, and contains two passages of pe- 
culiar interest. He declared that his approba- 
tion of the Athanasian Creed was confined ifo 
that part which was properly a Creed, and that 
he did not mean to express any assent to the 
damnatory clauses. Hf» also declared that he 
did not, by signing the article which anathe- 
matizes all who maintain that there is any other 
salvation than through Christ, mean to con- 
demn those who entertain a hope that sincere 
and yirtuous unbelievers may be admitted to 
partake in the benefits of Redemption. Many 
of the dissenting clergy of London expressed their 
concurrence in thesecharitable sentiments. f 

The history of the Comprehension Bill pre- 
sents a remarkable contrast to the history of 
the Toleration Bill. The two bills had a oodh 
mon origin, and, to a great extent, a common 
object. They were framed at the same tima^ 
and laid aside at the same time: they sank 
together into oblivion ; and they were, after the 
lapse of several year^ again brought together 
before the world. B|lh were laid by the same 
peer on the table of tne Upper House ; and both 
were referred to the same select committee. 
But it soon began to appear that they would 
have widely different fates. The Comprehen- 
sion Bill was indeed a neater specimen of legis- 
lative workmanship than the Toleration Bill, 
but was not, like the Toleration Bill, adapted to 
the wants, the feelings, and the prejudices of 
the existing generation. Accordingly, while 
the Toleration Bill found support in all quar- 
ters, the Comprehension Bill was attacked from 

• Oonu&onii' Journali, May 17* 1680. London, 1000; Cahu^jr's EDttorioal Addiiknu to BazteE^ 

t SeiiM of the milMeribtd arttckt by the Mlaistws of Lift. 
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ail quRrters, and was at last coldly and lan- 
guidly defended even by those who had intro- 
duced it. About the same time at which the 
Toleration Bill became law with the general 
concurrence of public men, the Comprehension 
Bill was, wUh a concurrence not less general, 
suffered to drop. The Toleration Bill still ranks 
among those great statutes which are epochs in 
our coDEtitutional history. The Comprehension 
Bill is forgotten. No collector of antiquities 
has thought it worth preserTing. A single 
copy, the same which Nottingham presented to 
the peers, is still among our parliamentary re- 
cords, but has been seen by only two or three 
persons now living. It is a fortunate circum- 
stance that, in this copy, almost the whole 
history of the Bill can be read. In spite of can- 
cellations and interlineations, the original words 
can easily be distinguished from those which 
were inserted in the committee or on th report.* 

The first clause, as it stood when the bill was 
introduced, dispensed all the ministers of the 
Established Church from the necessity of sub- 
scribing the Thirty- nine Articles. For the Ar- 
ticles was substituted a Declaration which ran 
thus: "I do approve of the doctrine and wor- 
ship and government of the Church of England 
by law established, as containing all things 
necessary to salvation ; and I promise, in the 
exercise of my ministry, to preach and prac- 
tise according thereunto." Another clause 
granted similar indulgence to the members of 
the two universities. 

Then it was provided that any minister who 
hftd been ordained after the Presbyterian fa- 
shion might, without reordination, acquire all 
the privileges of a priest of the Established 
Church. lie must, however, be admitted to hijs 
new functions by the imposition of the hands of 
a bishop, who was to pronounce the following 
form of words : ** Take thou authority to preach 
the word of God, and administer the sacra- 
ments, and to perform all other ministerial 
offices in the Church of England." The per- 
son thus admitted was to be capable of holding 
any rectory or vicarage in the kingdom. 

Then followed clauses providing that a clergy- 
man might, except in a few churches of pecu- 
liar dignity, wear the surplice or not as he 
thought fit, that the sign of the cross might be 
omitted in -baptism, that children might be 
christened, if such were the wish of their pa- 
rents, without godfathers or godmothers, and 
ik&t persons who had a scruple about receiving 
the Eucharist kneeling might receive it sitting. 

The concluding clause was drawn in the 
form of a petition. It was proposed that the 
two Houses should request the Ring and Queen 
to issue a commission empowering thirty di- 
Tines of the Established Church to revise the 
liturgy, the canons, and the constitution of the 
ecclesiastical courts, and* to recommend such 
alterations as might on inquiry appear to be 
desirable. 

The bill went smoothly through the first 
stages. Compton, who, since Sancroft had shut 
himself up at Lambeth, was virtually Primate, 



* The bill will be found among the Archives of the 
House of Lords. It is strange that this rast collection of 
Important docamentP should have been altogether ne- 

flected, even by oar most exact and diligent histortans. 
t was opened to me by one of the most valued of my 
ftiends. Mr. John Iiefevre; andmyresearchoiweregrBaAly 
aasistcd by the kindness of Mr. Thorns. 
t Among the Tanner MSS. in tba BoiUiun Uhnrj Is a 



supported Nottingham with ar<lour f In the 
committee, however, it appeared that there was 
a strong body of churchmen, who were detei^ 
mined not to give up a single word or form; 
to whom it seemed that the prayers were no 
prayers without the surplice, the babe no Chris- 
tian if not marked with the cross, the bread 
and wine no memorials of redemption or ve- 
hicles of grace if not received on bended knee. 
Why, these persons asked, was the docile i^nd 
affectionate son of the Church to be disgusted 
by seeing the irreverent practices of a conven- 
ticle introduced into her majestic choirs ? Why 
should his feelings, his prejudices, if prejudices 
they were, be less considered than the whims 
of schismatics? If, as Burnet and men like 
Burnet were never weary of repeating, indul- 
gence was due to a weak brother, was it less 
due to the brother whose weakness consisted in 
the excess of his love for an ancient, a decent, 
a beautiful ritual, associated in his imagination 
from childhood with all that is most sublime 
and endearing, than to him whose morose and 
litigious mind was always devising frivolous 
objections to innocent and salutary usages? 
But, in truth, the scrupulosity of the Puritan 
was not that sort of scrupulosity which tfaa 
Apostle had commanded believers to respect. | 
It sprang, not from morbid tenderness of con- 
science, but from censoriousness and spiritual 
pride; and none who had studied the New Tea* 
tament could have failed to observe that, while 
we are charged carefully to avoid whatever 
may give scandal to the feeble, we are taught 
by Divine precept and example to make no con- 
cession to the supercilious and uncharitable 
Pharisee. Was everything which was not of 
the essence of religion to be given up 8is soon 
as it became ifnpleasing to a knot of zealots 
whose heads had been turned by conceit and 
the love of novelty ? Painted glass, music, holi- 
days, fast days, were not of the essence of reli- 
gion. Were the windows of the King's College 
chapel to be broken at the demand of one aet 
of fanatics ? Was the organ of £xeter to b« 
silenced to please another? Were all the vil- 
lage bells to be mute because Tribulation 
Wholesome and Deacon Ananias thought them 
profane ? Was Christmas no longer to be a day 
of rejoicing? Was Passion week no longer to 
be a season of humiliation ? These changes, it 
is true, were not yet proposed. But if— so thm 
High Churchman reasoned — we once admit that 
what is harmless and edifying is to be given ixp 
because it offends some narrow understanding 
and some gloomy tempers, where are vre to 
stop ? And is it not probable that, by thus a-t- 
tempting to heal one schism, we may caase a^n- 
other? All those things which the Puritazis 
regard as the blemishes of the Church are by a 
large part of the population reckoned anaong 
her attractions. May she not, in ceasing to 
give scandal to a few sour precisians, ce&ae 
also to influence the hearts of many who xio^v 
delight in her ordinances? Is it not to be ap- 
prehended that, for every proselyte whom. sIba 
allures from the meeting-house, ten of her* old 

Tery curioun letter tpom Ck>mpton to Sancroft, about tl^ 
Toleration Bill and the Comprebeniiion Bill. '* '"t^nau/' 
nays Compton, *'ar« two great works in which th« t»elna 
of our Church in ooncemed; and I hope you will »end £ 
the House for oopies. For, ihough we are under » eocL- 
quest, God baa given ue favour in the eyes of onr r«aler9i 
and we may keep onr Church if we wilL" Sancroft r 
to have returned no aniwer. 
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diflciples may tnm away from her maimed rites 
aikd dismantled temples, and that these new 
separatists may either form tkemseWes into a 
sect far more formidable than the sect which 
we are now seeking to conciliate, or may, in 
the ▼iolence of their disgust at a cold and 
ignoble worship, be tempted to join in the so- 
lemn and gorgeous idolatry of Rom4 ? 

It is remarkable that those who held this 
language were by no means disposed to con- 
tend for the doctrinal Articles of the Church. 
The truth is that, iVom the time of James the 
First, that great party which has been pecu- 
liarly zealous for the Anglican polity and the 
Anglican ritual has always leaned strongly 
towards Arminianism, and has therefore never 
been much attached to a confession of faith 
framed by reformers who, on questions of 



body was recent, Elizabeth had been so wise 
as to abstain from requiring. the observance of 
a few forms which a large part of her subjects 
considered as Popish, she might perhaps have 
averted those fearful calamities which, forty 
years after her death, afflicted the Cburch. 
But the general tendency of schism is to widen. 
Had Leo the Tenth, when the exactions and 
impostures of the Pardoners first roused the 
indignation of Saxony, corrected those evil 
practices with a vigorous hand, it is not impro- 
bable that Luther would have died in the bosom 
of the Church of Rome. But the opportunity 
was suffered to escape : and, when, a few years 
later, the Vatican would gladly have purchased 
peace by yielding the original subject of quar- 
rel, the original subject of quarrel was almost 
forgotten. The inquiring spirit which had 



metaphysical divinity, generally agreed with I been roused by a single abuse had discovered 

or imagined a thousand : controversies engen- 
dered controversies: every attempt that was 
made to accommodate one dispute ended by 
producing another ; and at length a General 
Council, which, during the earlier stages of the 
distemper, had been supposed to be an infal- 
lible remedy, made the case utterly hopeless. 
In this Respect, as in many others, the history 
of Puritanism in England bears a close analogy 
to the history of Protestantism in Europe. The 
Parliament of 1689 could no more put an end 
to nonconformity by tolerating a garb or a pos- 
ture than the Doctors of Trent could have re- 
conciled the Teutonic nations to the Papacy 
by regulating the snle of indulgences. In the 
sixteenth century Quakerism was unknown; 
and there was not in the whole realm a single 
congregation of Independents or Baptists. At 
the time of the Revolution, the Independents, 
Baptists, and Quakers were a majority of the 
dissenting body ; and these sects could not be 
gained over on any termn which the lowest of 
Low Churchmen would have been willing to 
offer. The Independent held that a national 
Church, governed by any central authority 
whatever, l^oj^e, Patriarch, King, liiah*6p, or 
Synod, was an unscriptural instlt^ition, and 
that every congregation of believers was, under 
Christ, a sovereign society. The baptist was 
even more irreclaimable than the Independent, 
and the Quaker even more irreclaimable than 
the Baptist. Concessions, theref')re, which 
would once have extinguished nonconformity 
would not now satisfy even one half of the 
nonconformists ; and it was the obvious in- 
terest of every nonconformist whom no con- 
cession would satisfy that none of bis brethren 
should be satisfied. The more liberal the 
terms of comprehension, the greater 'was the 
alarm of every separatist who knew that he 
could, in no case, be comprehended. There 
was but slender Ippe that the dissenters, 
unbroken and acting as one man, would be 
able to obtain from the legislature full admis- 
sion to civil privileges ; and all hope of obtain- 
ing such admission must be relinquished if 
Nottingham should, by the help of some well-* 
meaning but shortsighted friends of religious 
liberty, be enabled to accomplish his design. 
If his bill passed, there would doubtless be a 
considerable defection from the dissenting 
body ; and every defection must be severely 
felt by a class already outnumbered, depressed, 
and struggling against powerful enemies. 
Every proselyte too must be reckoned twice 



Calvin. One of the characteristic marks of 
that party is the disposition which it has 
always shown to appeal, on points of dogmatic 
theology, rather to the Liturgy, which was de- 
rived from Rome, than to the Articles and 
Homilies, which were derived from Geneva. 
The Calvinistic members of the Church, on the 
other hand, have always maintained that her 
deliberate judgment on such points is much 
more likely to be found in an Article or a 
Homily than in an ejaculation of penitence or 
a hymn of thanksgiving. It does not appear 
that, in the debates on the Comprehension Bill, 
a single High Churchman raised his voice 
against the clause which relieved the clergy 
from the necessity of subscribing the Articles, 
and of declaring the doctrine contained in the 
Homilies to be sound. Nay, the Declaration 
which, in the original draught, was substituted 
for the Articles, was much seftened down on 
the report. As the clause finally stood, the 
ministers of the Church were required to de- 
clare, not that they approved of her constitu- 
tion, but merely that they submitted to it. 
Had the bill become law, the only people in the 
kingdom who would have been under the neces- 
sity of signing the Articles would have been 
the dissenting preachers.^ 

The easy manner in which the zealous friends 
of the Church gave up her confession of faith 
presents a striking contrast to the spirit with 
-which they struggted for her polity and her 
ritual. The clause which admitted Presbvt?'- 
rian ministers to hold benefices withou* pis- 
copal ordination was rejected. T' 3 clause 
-which permitted scrupulous pe»* ^ns to com- 
municate sitting very narrnr ,y escaped the 
eame fate. In the Cero^.ittee it was struck 
out, 'and, on the report, was with great diffi- 
culty restored. The majority of peers in the 
House was against the proposed indulgence, and 
the scale was but just turned by the proxies. 

But by this time it began to appear that the 
1)111 which the High Churchmen were so keenly 
afisailing was menaced by dangers from a very 
different quarter. The same considerations 
<wliich had induced Nottingham to support a 
oomprehension made comprehension an object 
of dread and aversion to a large body of dis- 
senters. The truth is that the time for such a 
Bcheme had gone by. If, a hundred years 
earlier, when the division in the Protestant 



» The diKtaote of th« Uigh Cburcbman ibr the Articles 
S«s the subject of a cnrioaii pamphlet published in 1089, and 
e stltied a Dialogue between Timothy and Titus. 
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over, as a loss to the party which was even now 
too weak, and as a gain to the party which 
was even now too strong. The Church was 
bat too well able to hold her own against all 
the sects in the kingdom ; and, if those sects 
were to be thinned by a large desertion, and 
the Church strengthened by a large reinforce- 
ment, it was plain that all chance of obtaining 
any relaxation of the Test Act would be at an end; 
aad it was bat too probable that the Toleration 
Aet might not long remain unrepealed. 

Even those Presbyterian ministers whose 
scruples the Comprehension Bill was expressly 
intended to remove were by no means unani- 
mous in wishing it to pass. The ablest and 
most eloquent preachers among them had, 
aince the Declaration of Indulgence had ap- 
peared, been very agreeably settled in the 
capital and in other large towns, and were 
now about to eiyoy, under the sure guarantee 
ot' an Act of Parliament, that toleration which, 
under the Declaration of Indulgence, had been 
illicit and precarious. The situation of these 
men was such as the great majority of the 
divines of the Established Church might well 
envy. Few indeed of the parochial clergy 
were so abundantly supplied with comforts as 
the favourite orator of a great assembly of 
nonconformists in the City. The voluntary 
contributions of his wealthy hearers, Alder- 
men and Deputies, West India merchants and 
Turkey merchants, Wardens of the Company 
of Fishmongers and Wardens of the Company 
of Goldsmiths, enabled him to b,ecome a land- 
owner or a mortgagee. The best broadcloth 
from Blackwell Uall, and the best poultry 
from liCadenhall Market, were frequently left 
at his door. His influence over his flock was 
immense. Scarcely any member of a congre- 
gation of separatists entered into a partner- 
ahip, married a daughter, put a son out as 
apprentice, or gave his vote at an election, 
without consulting his spiritual guide. On all 
political and literary questions the minister 
was the oracle of his own circle. It was popu- 
larly remarked, during many years, that an 
eminent dissenting minister had only to make 
his son an attorney or a physician ; that the 
attorney was sure to have clients, and the 
physician to have patients. While a waiting 
woman was generally considered as a help 
meet for a chaplain in holy orders of the Es- 
tablished Church, the widows and daughters 
of opulent citizens were supposed to belong in 
a peculiar manner to nonconformist pastors. 
Ckie of the great Presbyterian Rabbi es, there- 
fore, might well doubt whether, in a worldly 
view, he should be benefited by a comprehen- 
sion. He might indeed hold a rectory or a 
vicarage, when he could get one. But in the 
meantime he would be destitute : his meeting 
house would be closed : his congregation would 
be dispersed among the parish churches : if a 



• Tom Brown says, in hl« aoarrilous way, of the Presby- 
tarian divinea of that time, that their preaching ** brini^w 
in money, and money buy a land; and land if* an amuse- 
ment they all desire, in gplte of their hypocritical cant. If 
it were not for the quarterly contributions, there would be 
no long^er schiem or separation." He asks how it can be 
imaginod Uiat, while **they ar« maintained like gentle- 
men l^ the breach, they will ever preach up healing doc- 
trines f*— Brown's Amusements, Serious and Ck>mlcal. 
fkaae enrtous instanoea of tiie Infltkence exercis<d by the 
cliief dissenting ministers may be found in Qawfcins's 
Life of Johnson. In the Journal of the retired citisen 
(Spectator, 317X Addison has indulged in some exquisite 



benefice were bestowed on him, it would pro- 
bably be a very slender compensation for the 
income which he had lost Nor could he hope 
to have, as a minister of the Anglican Church, 
the authority and dignity which he had hither- 
to enjoyed. He would always, by a large portion 
of tlie members of that Church, be regarded as 
a deserter. He might therefore, on the whole, 
very naturally wish to be left where he was.* 

There was consequently a division in the 
Whig party. One section of that party was 
for relieving the dissenters from the Test Act, 
and giving up the Comprehension Bill. Ab- 
other section was for pushing forward the Com- 
prehension Bill, and postponing to a more 
convenient time the consideration of the Test 
Act. The effect of this division among the 
friends of religious liberty was that the High 
Churchmen, though a minority in the House of 
Commons, and not a majority in tbe House of 
Lords, were able to oppose with success both 
the reforms which they dreaded. The Com- 
prehension Bill was not passed ; and the Test 
Act was not repealed. 

Just at the moment when the question of the 
Test and the question of the Comprehension 
became complicated together in a manner 
which might well perplex an enlightened and 
honest politician, both questions became com- 
plicated with a, third question of grave im- 
portance. 

The ancient oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy contained some expressions 'which had 
always been disliked by the Whigs, and other 
expressions which Tories, honestly attached to 
the new settlement, thought inapplicable to 
princes who had not the hereditary right. The 
Convention had therefore, while the throne 
was still vacant, framed those oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy by which we still testify 
our loyalty to our Sovereign. By the Act 
which turned the Convention into a Parlia- 
ment, the members of both Houses were re- 
quired to take the new oaths. As to other 
persons in public trust, it was hard to say how 
the law stood. One form of words was en- 
joined by statutes, regularly passed, and not 
yet regularly abrogated. A different form was 
enjoined by the Declaration of Right, an in- 
strument which was indeed revolutionary and 
irregular, but which might well be thought 
equal in authority to any statute. The prao- 
tice was in as much confusion as the law. It 
was therefore felt to be necessary that tbe 
legislature should, without delay, pass an Acst 
abolishing the old oaths, and determining when 
and by whom the new oaths should be takes. 

The bill which settled this important ques- 
tion originated in the Upper House. As to 
most of the provisions there was little room for 
dispute. It was unanimously agreed tha. no 
person should, at any future time, be admitted 
to any office, civil, military, ecclesiastical, or 



pleaftantry on this subject. The Mr. Nisby whose opi- 
nions about tbe peace, the Grand Visier, and lact^d <inf- 
fee, are quoted with so much respect, and who is so veil 
regaled with marrow bones, ox cbc^k, and a bottle of 
Brooks and Ilellier, was John Nesbit, a highly popular 
preacher, who aboot tbe time of the KeToIntion. becama 
pastor of a dissenting congregation in Hare Court, Aliler»> 
gate Street. In Wilson's History and Antiquities of Dis. 
sentlng Churches and Meeting Ilouses in London. West- 
minster, and .Southwark, will be found several instancoa 
of nonconformist preachers who. abou^ this time, iriMde 
handsome fortunes, gcnerdJy, it should seem, by iiia»- 
riage. 
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aeftdemieal, without talcing the oaths to Wil- 
liam and Mary. It was also unanimously 
agreed that every person who already held any 
eivU or military office should he ejected from 
it, unless he took the oaths on or before the 
first of August, 1689. But the strongest pas- 
sions of both parties were excited by the ques- 
tion whether persons who alreadjf possessed 
ecclesiastical or academical offices should be 
required to swear fealty to the King and Queen 
otn pain of deprivation. None could say what 
might be the effect of a law eigoining all the 
members of a great, a powerful, a sacred pro- 
fession to make, under the most solemn sanc- 
tion of religion, a declaration which might be 
plausibly represented as a formal recantation 
of all that they had been writing and preach- 
ing during many years. The Primate and some 
of the most eminent Bishops had already ab- 
sented themselves from Parliament, and would 
doubtlftss relinquish their palaces and revenues, 
rather than acknowledge the new Sovereigns. 
The example of these great prelates might per- 
haps be followed by a multitude of divines of 
humbler rank, by hundreds of canons, preben- 
daries, and fellows of colleges, by thousands of 
parish priests. To such an event no Tory, 
however clear his own conviction that he might 
lawfully swear allegiance to the King who was 
in possession, could look forward without the 
most painful emotions of compassion for the 
tufferers and of anxiety for the Church. 

There were some persons who went so far as 
to deny that the Parliament was competent to 
pass a law requiring a Bishop to swear on pain 
of deprivation. No earthly power, they said, 
could break the tie which bound the successor 
of the apostles to his diocese. What God had 
joined no man could sunder. Kings and senates 
might scrawl words on parchment, or impress 
figures ^ wax ; but those words and figures 
could no more change the course of the spiri- 
tual than the course of the physical world. 
As the Author of the universe had appointed a 
certain order, according to which it was His 
pleasure to send winter and summer, seedtime 
and harvest, so He had appointed a certain 
order, according to which He communicated 
His grace to His Catholic Church ; and the lat- 
ter order was, like the former, independent of 
the -powers and principalities of the world. A 
le^slatnre might alter the names of the 
months, might call June December, and De- 
cember June ; but, in spite of the legislature, 
the snow would fall when the sun was in Capri- 
oom, and the flowers would bloom when he was 
in Cancer. And so the legislature might enact 
that Ferguson or Muggleton should live in the 
palace at Lambeth, should sit on the throne of 
Au^ustin, should be called Your Grace, and 
should walk in processions before the Premier 
Doke ; but, in spite of the legislature, Sancroft 
would, while Sancroft lived, be the only true 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and the person 
who should presume to usurp the archiepis- 
•opal functions would be a schismatic. This 
doctrine was proved by reasons drawn from 
the budding of Aaron's rod, and from a certain 
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plate which Saint James the Less, according to 
a legend of the fourth century, used to wear 
on his forehead. A Greek manuscript^ relating 
to the deprivation of bishops, was discovered, 
about this time, in the Bodleian Library, and 
became the subject of a furious controversy. 
One party held that God had wonderfully 
brought this /precious volume to light, for the 
guidance of His Church at a most critical mo- 
ment. The other party wondered that any 
importance could be attached to the nonsensa 
of a nameless scribbler of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Much was written about the deprivations 
of Chrysostom and Photius, of Nicolaus Mys- 
ticus and Cosmas Atticus. But the case of 
Abiatbar, whom Solomon put out of the sacer- 
dotal office for treason, was discussed with 
peculiar eagerness. No small quantity of 
learning and ingenuity was expended in the 
attempt to prove that Abiathar, though he 
wore the ephod and answered by Urim, was 
not really High Priest, that he ministered only 
when his superior Zadoc was incapacitated by 
sickness or by some ceremonial pollution, and 
that tlierefore the act of Solomon was not a 
precedent which would warrant King William 
in deposing a real Bishop.*^ 

But such reasoning as this, though backed 
by copious citations from the Misna and Mai- 
monides, was not generally satisfactory even 
to zealous churchmen. For it admitted of one 
answer, short, but perfectly intelligible to a 
plain man who knew nothing about Greek 
fathers or Levitical genealogies. There might 
be some doubt whether King Solomon had 
ejected a high priest; but there could be no 
doubt at all that Queen Elizabeth had ejected 
the Bishops of more than half the sees in Eng- 
land. It was notorious that fourteen prelates 
had, without any proceeding in any spiritual 
court, been deprived by Act of Parliament for 
refusing to acknowledge her supremacy. Had 
that deprivation been null ? Had Bonner con- 
tinued to be, to the end of his life, the only 
true Bishop of London? Had his successor' 
been an usurper ? Had Parker and Jewel been 
schismatics? Had the Convocation of 1562, 
that Convocation which had finally settled the 
doctrine of the Church of England, been itself 
out of the pale of the Church of Christ ? No- 
thing could be more ludicrous than the distress 
of those controversialists who had to invent a 
plea for Elizabeth which should not be also a 
plea for William. Some zealots, indeed, gave 
up the vain attempt to distinguish between two 
cases, which every man of common sense per^ 
ceived to be undistinguishable, and frankly 
owned that the deprivations of 1559 could not 
be justified. But no person, it was said, ought 
to be troubled in mind on that account; for, 
though the Church of England might once have 
been schismatical, she had become Catholic 
when the Bishops deprived by Elizabeth had 
ceased to livcf The Tories, however, were 
not generally disposed to admit that the reli- 
gious society to which they were fondly at- 
tached had originated in an unlawful breach of 
unity. They Sxerefore took ground lower and 
more tenable. They argued Uie question as, a 
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question of humanity and of expediency. 
They spoke much of the debt of gratitude 
which the nation owed to the priesthood ; of 
the courage and fidelity with which the order, 
from the primate down to the youngest deacon, 
had recently defended the civil and ecclesias- 
tical constitution of the realm ; of the memo- 
rable Sunday when, in all the hundred churches 
of the capital, scarcely one slave could be 
found to read the Declaration of Indulgence ; 
of the Black Friday when, amidst the blessings 
and the loud weeping of a mighty population, 
the barge of the seven prelates passed through 
the Watergate of the Tower. The firmness 
with which the clergy had lately, in defiance of 
menace and of seduction, done what they con- 
scientiously believed to be right, had saved the 
liberty and religion of England. Was no in- 
dulgence to be granted to them, if they now 
refused to do what they conscientiously appre- 
hended to be wrong ? And where, it was said, 
is the danger of treating them with tenderness ? 
Nobody is so absurd as to propose that they 
shall be permitted to plot against the Govern- 
ment, or to stir up the multitude to insurrec- 
tion. They are amenable to the law, like other 
men. If they are guilty of treason, let them 
be hanged. If they are guilty of sedition, let 
them be fined and imprisoned. If they omit, 
in their public ministrations, to pray for King 
William, for Queen Mary, and for the Parlia- 
ment assembled under those most religious 
sovereigns, let the penal clauses of the Act of 
Uniformity be put in force. If this be not 
enough, let his Majesty be empowered to ten- 
der the oaths to any clergyman ; and, if the 
oaths so tendered are refused, let deprivation 
follow. In this way any nonjuring bishop or 
rector who may be suspected, though he can- 
not be legally convicted, of intriguing, of 
writing, of talking, against the present settle- 
ment, may be at once removed from his office. 
But why insist on ejecting a pious and labori- 
ous minister of religion, who never lifts a finger 
or utters a word against the government, and 
who, as often as he performs morning and 
evening service, prays from his heart for a 
blessing on the rulers set over him by Provi- 
dence, but who will not take an oath which 
seems to him to imply a right in the people to 
depose a sovereign ? Surely we do all that is 
necessary if we leave men of this sort at the 
mercy of the very prince to whom they refuse 
to swear fidelity. If he is willing to bear with 
their scrupulosity, if Ue considers them, not- 
withstanding their prejudices, as innocent and 
useful members of society, who else can be en- 
titled to complain ? 

The Whigs were vehement on the other side. 
They scrutinised, with ingenuity sharpened by 
hatred, the claims of the clergy to the public 
gratitude, and sometimes went so far as alto- 
gether to deny that the order had in the pre- 
ceding year deserved well of the nation. It 
was true that bishops and priests had stood up 
Against the tyranny of the late King ; but it 
was equally 'true that, but for the obstinacy 
with which they had opposed the Exclusion Bill, 
he never would have been King, and that, but 
for their adulation and their doctrine of passive 
obedience, he would never have ventured to be 
guilty of such tyranny. Their chief business, 
during a quarter of a century, had been to 
teach the people to cringe and the prince to 



domineer. They were guilty of the blood of 
Russell, of Sidney, of Qvery brave and honest 
Englishman who had been put to death for at- 
tempting to save the realm from Popery and 
despotism. Never had they breathed a whis- 
per against arbitrary power till arbitrary 
power began to menace their own property 
and dignity. Then, no doubt, forgetting all 
their old commonplaces about submitting to 
Nero, they had made haste to save themselves. 
Grant, — such was the cry of these eager dis- 
putants, — grant that, in saving themselves, 
they saved the constitution. Are we therefore 
to forget that they had previously endangered 
it? And are we to reward them by now per- 
mitting them to destroy it? Here is a class of 
men closely connected with the state. A large 
part of the produce of the soil has been as- 
signed to them for their maintenance. Their 
chiefs have seats in the legislature, wide do- 
mains, stately palaces. By this privileged 
body the great mass of the population is lec- 
tured every week from the chair of authority. 
To this privileged body has been committed 
the supreme direction of liberal education. 
Oxford and Cambridge, Westminster, Winches- 
ter, and Eton, are under priestly government 
By the priesthood will, to a great extent, be 
formed the character of the nobility and gen- 
try of the next generation. Of the higher 
clergy, some have in their gift numerous and 
valuable benefices; others have the privilege 
of appointing judges, who decide grave ques- 
tions affecting the liberty, the property, the 
reputation of their Majesties' subjects. And 
is an order thus favoured by the state to give 
no guarantee to the state? On what principle 
can it be contended that it is unnecessary to 
ask from an Archbishop of Canterbury or from 
a Bishop of Durham that promise of fidelity to 
the government which all allow th#t it is ne- 
cessary to demand from every layman who 
serves the Crown in the humblest office? 
Every exciseman, every collector of the cus- 
toms, who refuses to swear, is to be deprived 
of his bread. For these humble martyrs of 
passive obedience and hereditary rights no- 
body has a word to say. Yet an ecclesiastical 
magnate who refuses to swear is to be suffered 
to retain emoluments, patronage, power, equal 
to those of a great minister of state. It is said 
that it is superfluous to impose the oaths on a 
clergyman, because he may be punished if he 
breaks the laws. W'hy is not the same argu- 
ment urged in favour of the layman? And 
why, if the clergyman really means to observe 
the laws, does he scruple to take the oaths ? 
The law commands him to designate William 
and Mary as King and Queen, to do this in the 
most sacred place, to do this in the administra- 
tion of the most solemn of all the rites of re- 
ligion. The law commands him to pray that 
the illustrious pair may be defended by a spe- 
cial providence, that they may be victoriou? 
over every enemy, and that their Parliament 
may, by divine guidance, be led to take such a 
course as may promote their safety, honour, 
and welfare. Can we believe that his con- 
science will suffer him to do all this, and yet 
will not suffer him to promise that he will be j 
a faithful subject to them ? 

To the proposition that the nonjuring clergy 
should be left to the mercy of Uie King, the 
Whigs, with some justice, replied that no 
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t<j1ieme could be devised more mgust to his 
Majesty. The matter, they said, is one of 
public concern, one in which every English- 
man who is unwilling to be the slave of France 
md of Rome has a deep interest. In such a 
case it would be unworthy of the Estates of the 
Bealm to shrink from the responsibility of pro- 
adding for the common safety, to try to obtain 
for themselves the praise of tenderness and 
liberality, and to leave to the Sovereign the 
odious task of proscription. A law requiring 
all public functionaries, civil, military, ecclesi- 
astioal, without distinction of persons, to take 
the oaths, is at least equal. It excludes all sus- 
picion of partiality, of personal malignity, of se- 
o-et spying and talebearing. But, if an arbitrary 
discretion is left to the Government, if one non- 
juring priest is suffered to keep a lucrative bene- 
fice while another is turned with his wife and chil- 
dren into the street, every ejection will be con- 
sidered as an act of cruelty, and will be imputed 
m a crime to the sovereign and his ministers.* 
Thus the Parliament had to decide, at the 
same moment, what quantity of relief should be 
granted to the consciences of dissenters, and 
what quantity of pressure should be applied to 
the consciences of the clergy of the Established 
Church. The King conceived a hope that it 
might be in his power to effect a compromise 
agreeable to all parties. He flattered himself 
that the Tories might be induced to make some 
concession to the dissenters, on condition that 
the Whigs would be lenient to the Jacobites. 
He determined to try what his personal inter- 
vention would effect. It chanced that, a few 
hours after the Lords had read the Comprehen- 
sion Bill a second time and the Bill touching 
the Oaths a first time, he had occasion to go 
down to Parliament for the purpose of giving 
his assent to a law. From the throne he ad- 
dressed both Houses, and expressed an earnest 
wish that they would consent to modify the 
eKistlng laws in such a manner that all Pro- 
testants might be admitted to public employ- 
ment.! It was well understood that he was 
willing, if the legislature would comply with 
his request, to let clergymen who were already 
beneficed continue to hold their benefices with- 
cmt swearing allegiance to him. His conduct 
<m this occasion deserves undoubtedly the praise 
0(f disinterestedness. It is honourable to him 
tSiAt he attempted to purchase liberty of con- 
acience for his subjects by giving up a safe- 
guard of his own crown. But it must, be 
aeknowledged that he showed less wisdom than 
Tirtue. The only Englishman in his Privy 
Goancil whom he had consulted, if Burnet was 
oorrectly informed, was Richard Hampden ;{ 
and Richard Hampden, though a highly re- 
spectable man, was so far from being able to 
answer for the Whig party that he could not 
answer even for his own son John, whose tem- 
per, naturally vindictive, had been exasperated 
into ferocity by the stings of remorse and shame. 
The King soon found that there was in the 
hatred of the two great factions an energy 
which was wanting to their love. The Whigs, 
though they were almost unanimous in thinking 
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that the Sacramental Test ought to be abolished, 
were by no means unanimous in thinking thai 
moment well chosen for the abolition ; and even 
those Whigs who were most desirous to see the 
nonconformists relieved without delay from 
civil disabilities were fully determined not to 
forego the opportunity of humbling and^unish- 
ing the class to whose Instrumentality chiefly 
was to be ascribed that tremendous reflux of 
public feeling which had followed the dissolu- 
tion of the Oxford Parliament. To put the 
Janes, the Souths, the Sherlocks into such a 
situation 'that they must either starve, or 
recant, publicly, and with the Gospel at their 
lips, all the ostentatious professions of many 
years, was a revenge too delicious to be relin- 
quished. The Tory, on the other hand, sin- 
cerely respected and pitied those clergymen 
who felt scruples about the oaths. But the Test 
was, in his view, essential to the safety of the es- 
tablished religion, and must not be surrendered 
for the purpose of saving any man however 
eminent from any hardship however serious. 
It would be a sad day doubtless for the Church 
when the episcopal bench, the chapter houses 
of cathedrals, the halls of colleges, would miss 
some men renowned for piety and learning. 
But it would be a still sadder day for the 
Church, when an Independent should bear thcB 
white staff or a Baptist sit on the woolsack. 
Each party tried to serve those for whom it was 
interested : but neither party would consent Id 
grant favourable terms to its enemies. The 
result was that the nonconformists remained 
excluded from office in the State, and the non- 
jurors were ejected from office in the Churc^h. 

In the House of Commons, no member thought 
it expedient to propose the repeal of the Test Act 
But leave was given to bring in a bill repealing 
the Corporation Act, which had been passed by 
the Cavalier Parliament soon after the Restore 
tion, and which contained a clause requiring all 
municipal magistrates to receive the sacrament 
accoriling to the forms of the Church of England. 
When this bill was about to be committed, it was 
moved by the Tories that the committee should 
be instructed to make no alteration in the law 
touching the sacrtfment. Those Whigs who wese 
zealous for the Comprehension must have been 
placed by this motion in an embarrassing position. 
To vote for the instruction would have been in- 
consistent with their principles. To vote against 
it would have been to break with Nottingham. 
A middle course was found. The adjournment 
of the debate was moved and carried by a hui> 
dred and sixteen votes to a hundred and fourteen; 
and the subject was not revived.} In the House 
of Lords a motion was made for the abolition of 
the sacramental test, but was rejected by a large , 
majority. Many of those who thought the motion 
right in principle thought it ill timed. A protest 
was entered ; but it was signed only ty a few peers 
of no great authority. It is a remarkable f^t that 
two great chiefs of the Whig party, who were in 
general very attentive to their parliamentary duty, 
Devonshire and Shrewsbury, absented themselves 
on this occasion. II 

The debate on the Test in the Upper Houas 
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uras speedily followed by a debate on the last 
dause of the Comprehension Bill. By that clause 
it was provided that thirty Bishops and priests 
should be commissioned to revise the liturgy and 
CRnons, and to soggest amendments. On this 
subject the Whig peers were almost all of one 
mind. «They mustered strong, and spoke warmly. 
Why, they asked, were none but members of the 
sacerdotal order to be intrusted with tliis duty ? 
Were the laity no part of the Church of England ? 
When the Commission should have made its re- 
port, laymen would have to decide on the recom- 
mendations contained in that report. Not a line 
of the Book of Common Prayer could be altered 
but by the authority of King, Lords, and Commons. 
The King was a layman. Five-sixths of tlie Lords 
were laymen. All the members of tlie House of 
Commons were laymen. Was ^t not absurd to 
say that laymen were incompetent to examine 
into a matter which it was acknowledged that 
laymen must in the last resort determine ? And 
ODuld any thing be more opposite to the whole 
spirit of Protestantism than the notion that a cer- 
tain preternatural power of judging in spiritual 
cases was vouchsafed to a particular caste, and to 
that caste alone ; that such men a^ Selden, as Hale, 
OS Boyle, were less competent to give an opinion 
on a collect or ^ creed than the youngest and sil- 
liest chaplain who, in a remote manor house, 
passed hi^ life in drinking ale and playing at 
shovel-board ? What God had instituted no earthly 
power, lay or clerical, could alter: and of things 
instituted by human beings a layman was surely 
as competent as a clergyman to judge. That the 
Anglican liturgy and canons were of purely human 
institution the Parliament acknowledged by re- 
ferring them to a Commission for revision and 
correction. . How could it then be maintained that 
in such a Commission the laity, so vast a majority 
df the population, the laity, whose edification was 
the main end of all ecclesiastical regulations, and 
whose innocent tastes ought to be carefully con- 
salted in the framing of the public services of re- 
ligion, ought not to have a single representative ? 
Precedent was directly opposed to this odious dis- 
tinction. Repeatedly since the light of reforma- 
tion had dawned on England Commissioners had 
been empowered by law to revise the canons ; and 
CBi every one of those occasions some of the Com- 
missioners had been laymen. In the present case 
the, proposed arrangement was peculiarly objec- 
tionable. For the object of issuing the commis- 
sion was the conciliating of dissenters ; and it was 
therefore most desirable that the Commissioners 
should be men in whose fairness and moderation 
dissenters could confide. Would thirty such men 
be easily found in the higher ranks of the clerical 
profession? The duty of the legislature was to 
arbitrate between two contending parties, the 
Nonconformist divines and the Anglican divines, 
and it would be the grossest injustice to commit to 
one of those parties the office of umpire. 

On these grounds the Whigs proposed an amend- 
ment to the efiect that laymen should be joined 
with clergymen in the Commission. The contest 
was sharp. Burnet, who had just taken his seat 
among the peers, and who seems to have been 
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bent on winning at almost any price the good will 
of his brethren, argued with all his constitutional 
warmth for the clause as it stood. The numbers 
on the division proved to be exactly equal. The 
consequence was that, according to the rules of 
the House, the amendment was lost* 

At length the Comprehension Bill was sent 
down to the Commons. There it would easily 
have been carried by two to one, if it had been 
supported by all the friends of religious liberty. 
But on this subject the High Churchmen could 
count on the support of a large body of Low 
Churchmen. Those members who wished well 
to Nottingham's plan saw that they were out- 
numbered, and, despairing of a victory, began m 
meditate a retreat Just at this time a suggestion 
was thrown out which united all suffrages. The 
ancient usage was that a Convocation ahould be 
summoned together with a Parliament; and it 
might well be argued that, if ever the advice of 
a Convocation could be needed, it must be when 
changes in the ritual and discipline of the Church 
were under consideration. But, in consequence 
of the irregular manner in which the Elstates of 
the Realm had been^ brought together during the 
vacancy of the throne, tliere was no Convocaiioik 
It was proposed that the House should advise the 
King to take measures for supplying this defect, 
and that the fate of the Comprehension Bill should 
not be decided till the clergy had had an oppor- 
tunity of declaring their opinion through the an- 
cient and legitimate organ. 

This proposition was received with general ao> 
clamation. The Tories were well pleased to see 
such honour done to the priesthood. Those Whigs 
who were against the Comprehension Bill wers 
well pleased to see it laid aside, certainly for a year, 
probably for ever. Those Whigs who were for the 
Comprehension Bill were well pleased to escape 
without a defeat Many of them indeed were not 
without hopes that mild and liberal counsels might 
prevail in the ecclesiastical senate. An address 
requesting William to summon the Convocation 
was voted without a division : the concurrence of 
the Lords was asked : the Lords concurred : the 
address was carried up to the throne by both 
Houses: the King promised that he would, at a con- 
venient season, do what his ParHament desired j 
and Nottingham's Bill was not again mentioned. 

Many writers, imperfectly acquainted with the 
history of that age, have inferred from these pro- 
ceedings that the House of Commons was an as 
sembly of High Churchmen: but nothing is mors 
certain than thAt two-thirds of the members were 
eitlier Low Churchmen or not Churchmen at all. 
A very few days before this time an occurrenoa 
had taken place, unimportant in itself, but highly 
significant as an indication of the temper of tba 
majority. It had been suggested that the House 
ought, in conformity with ancient usage, to adjourn 
over the Easter holidays. The Puritans and La- 
titudinarians objected : there was a sharp debate : 
the High Churchmen did not venture to divide ; 
and, to the great scandal of many grave persons, 
the Speaker took the chair at nine o'clock on Easter 
Monday ; and there was a long and busy sitting.t 

This however was by no means the strongest 
proof which the Commons gave that they wece 
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^r indeed from feeling extreme reverence or ten- 
derness for the Anglican hierarchy. The bill for 
settling the oaths had just come down from the 
Lords framed in a manner favourable to the clergy. 
All lay functionaries were required to swear fealty 
to the King and Queen on pain of expulsion from 
office. But it was provided that every divine who 
already held a benefice might conrinue to hold it 
without swearing, unless the government should 
see reason to call on him specially for an assurance 
df his loyalty. Burnet had, partly, no doubt, from 
the good-nature and generosity which belonged to 
his character, and partly from a desire to conciliate 
his brethren, supported this arrangement in the 
Upper House with great energy. But in the 
Lower House the feeling against the Jacobire 
priests was irresistibly strong. On the yery day 
en which that House voted, without a division, 
the address requesting the King to summon the 
Convocation, a clause was proposed and carried 
which required every person who held any ec- 
desiastical or academical preferment to take the 
GBths by the first of August, 1689, on pain of sus- 
pension. Six months, to be reckoned from that 
day, were allowed to die nonjuror for reconsidera-, 
tion. If, on the first of February 1690, he still 
oontinued obstinate, he was to be finally deprived. 
The bill, thus amended, was sent back to the 
Lords. The Lords adhered to their original re- 
solution. Conference after conference was held. 
Compromise aAer compromise was suggested. 
From the imperfect reports which have come 
down to us it appears that every argument in 
favour of lenity was forcibly urged by Burnet. 
But the Commons were firm: time pressed: the 
unsettled state of the law caused inconvenience 
in every department of the public service ; and 
the peers very reluctantly gave way. They at 
the same time added a clause empowering the 
King to bestow pecuniary allowances out of the 
forfeited benefices on a few nonjuring clergymen 
The number of clergymen thus favoured wa^notto. 
exceed twelve. The allowance was not to exceed 
one-third of the income forfeited. Some zealous 
Whigs were unwilling to grant even this indulg- 
eooee : but the Commons were content with the vic- 
tory which they won, and justly thought it would 
be ungracious to refuse so slight a concession.* 

These debates were interrupted, during a short 
time, by the festivities and solemnities of tlie 
Coronation. When the day fixed for that great 
ooremony drew near, the House of Commons re- 
solved itself into a committee (or the purpose of 
settling the form of words in which our Sovereigns 
w^ere thenceforward to enter into covenant with 
the nation. All parties were agreed as to the 
propriety of requiring the King to swear that, in 
temporal matters, he would govern according to 
law, and would execute justice in mercy. But 
about the terms of' the oath which related to the 
spiritual institutions of the realm there was much 
debate. Should the chief magistrate promise 
simply to maintain the Protestant religion esta- 
blished by law, or should he promise to maintain 



* Aoooants of what paused at the CoDferoDees will b« 
ftrand In tha Journal! of tba Housea, and deserve to be 
l«ad. 

f Joamala, Mareh 28, 1689 ; Qrey*0 Debates. 

J I will quote some exprenaions which bare been pre- 
WKTwed in the oondse reports of these debates. Those ex- 
prceaiona are quite decisive as to the sense in which the 
oath was anderstood by the leidslators who framed it. 
itusgrave said, " There Is no ooeasion for This proviso. It 
c»anot be imagined that any bill from hence will ever de- 
stroy tlM» leglslattve power." Finch paid. " The words ' es- 
tahUshed by law/ hinder not the King from passing any 



that religion as it should be hereaAer established 
by lawl The majority preferred the former 
phrase. The latter phrase was preferred by tliose 
Whigs who were for a Comprehension. But it 
was universally admitted that tlie two phrasea 
really meant the same thing, and that the oath, 
however it might be worded, would bind the 
Sovereign in his executive capacity only. This 
was indeed evident from the very nature of the 
transaction. Any compact may be annulled by 
the free consent of the party who alone is entitled 
to claim' the performance. It was never doubted 
by the most rigid casuist that a debtor, who has 
bound himself under the most awful imprecations 
to pay a debt, may lawfully withhold payment if 
the creditor is willing to cancel the obligation. 
And it is equally clear that no assurance, exacted 
from a King by the Estates of his kingdom, can 
bind him to refuse compliance with what may at 
a future time be the wish of those {^states. 

A bill was drawn up in conformity with the 
resolutions of the Committee, and was rapidly 
passed through every stage. After the third read- 
ing, a foolish man stood up to propose a ridei, 
declaring that the oath was not meant to restrain 
the Sovereign from consenting to any change in 
the ceremonial of the Church, provided always 
that episcopacy and a written form of prayer weie 
retained. The gross absurdity of this motion was 
exposed by several eminent members. Such a 
clause, they justly remarked, would bind the King 
under pretence of setting him free. The corona- 
tion oath, they said, was never intended to tram- 
mel him in bis legislative capacity. Leave that 
oath as it is now drawn, and no prince can mis- 
understand it. No prince can seriously imagine 
that the two Houses mean to exact fr^m him a 
promise that he will put a Veto on laws which 
they may hereafter think necessary to the well- 
being of the country. Or if any prince should ao 
strangely misapprehend the nature of the contract 
between him and his subjects, any divine, any 
lawyer, to whose advice he may have recourse, 
will set his mind at ease. But if this rider should 
pass, it will be impossible to deny that the corona- 
tion oath is meant to prevent the King from giving 
his assent to hilts which may be presented to him 
by the Lords and Commons; and the most serious 
inconvenience may follow. These arguments 
were felt to be unanswerable, and the proviso 
WAS rejected without a division.t 

Every person who has read these debates must 
be fully convinced that the statesmen who framed 
the coronation oath did not mean to bind the King 
in his legislative capacity.^ Unhappily, more than 
a hundred years later, a scruple, which those 
statesmen thought too absurd to be seriously en- 
tertained by any human being, found its way in to 
a mind, honest, indeed, and religious, but narrow 
and obstinate by nature, and at once debilitated 
and excited by disease. Seldom, indeed, have 
the ambition and perfidy of tyrants produced evils 
greater than those which were brought on our 
country by that fatal conscientiousness. A con- 



bill for the reH«;f of Dissenters. The proviso makes tba 
scrapie, and gives the occasion for it.** 8awyor ssM, 
'* This is the first proviso of this nature that ever was in 
anv bill. It seems to strike at the legislative power." Shr 
Robert Cotton said, " Though the proviso looks well and 
healing, yet it seems to imply a defect. Not able to alter 
laws as occasion requires! This, instead of one scruple, 
raises more, as if you were so bound up to the ecclesissti- 
cal fcovernment that you cannot mak^sny new laws 
without such a proviso." Sir Thomas Lee said, " It will, 
I fear, creep in that other laws cannot b^ made without 
such a proviso : therefore I would lay it aside." 
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juncture singularly auspicious, a conjuncture at 
which wisdom and justice miglit perhaps have' 
reconciled races and sects long hostile, and might 
have made the British islands one truly United 
Kingdom, was sifflfered to pass away. The op- 
portunity, once lost, returned no more. Two 
generations of public men have since laboured 
with imperfect success to repair the error which 
was then committed; nor is it improbable that 
some of the penalties of that error may continue 
to afflict a remote posterity. 

The Bill by which the oatli was settled passed 
the Upper House without amendment. All the 
preparations were complete ; and, on the eleventh 
of April, the coronation took place. In some 
things it differed from ordinitry coronations. The 
representatives of the people attended the cere- 
mony in a body, and were sumptuously feasted in 
the Exchequer Chamber. Mary, being not merely 
Queen Consort, but also Queen Remnant, was in- 
augurated in all things like a King, was girt with 
the sword, lifted up into the throne, and presented 
with the Bible, the spurs, and the orb. Of the 
temporal grandees of the realm, and of their wives 
and daughters, the muster was great and splendid. 
None could be surprised that the Whig aristocracy 
should swell the triumph of Whig principles. But 
the Jacobites saw, with concern, that many Lords 
who had voted for a Regency bore a conspicuous 
part in the ceremonial. The King's crown was 
carried by Grafton, the Queen's by Somerset The 
pointed sword, emblematical of temporal justice, 
was borne by Pembroke. Ormond was Lord High 
Constable for the day, and rode up the Hall on the 
right hand of the hereditary champion, who thrice 
flung down his glove on the pavement, and thrice 
defied to mortal combat the false traitor who 
should gainsay the title of William and Mary. 
Among the noble damsels who supported the 
gorgeous train of the Queen was her beautiful and 
gentle cousin, the Lady Henrietta Hyde, whose 
father, Rochester, had to the last contended against 
tlie resolution which declared the throne vacant.* 
The show of Bishops, indeed, was scanty. The 
Primate did not make his appearance ; and his 
place was supplied by Compton. ^ On one si<le of 
Compton, the paten was carried by Lloyd, Bishop 
of Saint Asaph, eminent among the seven con- 
fessors of the preceding year. On the other side, 
Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, lately a member of the 
High Commission, had charge of the chalice. 
Burnet, the junior prelate, preached with all .his 
wonted ability, and more than his wonted taste 
and judgment. His grave and eloquent discourse 
was polluted neither by adulation nor by malig- 
nity. He is said to have been greatly applauded : 



and it may well be believed that the animated 
peroration in which he implored heaven to bless 
the royal pair with long life and mutual love, with 
obedient subjects, wise counsellors, and foithfal 
allies, with gallant fleets and armies, with victory, 
with peace, and finally with crowns more glorious 
and more durable than those which then glittered 
on the altar of the Abbey, drew forth the loudest 
hums of the Commons.! 

On the whole the ceremony went off well, and 
produced something like a revival, faint, iudeedi 
and transient, of the enthusiasm of the preceding 
December. The day was, in London and in many 
other places, a day of general rejoicing. The 
churches were filled in the morning : the afler- 
noon was spent in sport and carousing; and aX 
night bonfires were lighted, rockets discharged, 
and windows lighted up. The Jacobites how- 
ever contrived to discover or to invent abimdant 
matter for scurrility and sarcasm. They com- 
plained bitterly, that the way from the hall to the 
western door of the Abbey had been lined by 
Butch soldiers. Was it seemly that an English 
king should enter into the most solemn of engage 
ments with the English nation behind a triple 
hedge of foreign swords and bayonets? Little 
affrays, such as, at every great pageant, almost 
inevitably take place between those who areeager 
to see the show and those whose business it is to 
keep the communications clear, were exaggerated 
with all the artifices- of rhetoric. One of the alien 
mercenaries had backed his horse against an 
honest citizen who pressed forward to catch a 
glimpse of the royal canopy. Another had rudely 
pushed back a woman with the but end of bis 
musket. On such grounds as these the strangexs 
were compared to those Lord Banes whose inso- 
lence, in the old time, had provoked the Anglo- 
Saxon population to insurrection and massacre. 
But there was no more fertile theme for censure 
than the coronation medal, which really was ab- 
surd in design and mean in execution; A chariot 
appeared conspicuous W the reverse; and plahi 
people were at a loss to understand what this em- 
blem had to do with William and Mary. The disa^ 
fected wits solved the difficulty by suggesting that 
the artist meant to allude to that chariot which a Ro* 
man princess, lost to all filial affection, and blindly 
devoted to the interests of an ambitious husband, 
drove over the still warm remains of her father.;^ 

Honours were, as usual, liberally bestowed at 
his festive seasoji. Three garters which hap> 
pened to be at the disposal of the Crown wene 
given>to Devonshire, Ormond, and Schomberg. 
Prince George was created Buke of Cumberland. 
Several eminent men took new appellations by 



* Lady Henrietta, whom her uncle Clarendon calls 
«< pretty little Lady Henrietta," and ^ the beet child in the 
world*' (Diary, Jan. 1687-8), was sopn after married to the 
Earl of Dalkeith^ eldest son of the unfortunate Dnke of 
Monmouth. 

t The Bermon deserres to be read. See the London Oa- 
aetts of April 14, 1689 ; Erelyn's Diary ; Narcisaua Lut> 
trelPs Diary; and the despatch of the Dutch Ambassadors 
to the SUtes General. 

t A specimen of the prose which the Jacobites wrote on 
this subject will be found in the Somers Tracts. The Ja- 

riUte TerscB were generally too loathsome to be quoted, 
select some of the most decent lines fh>m a Tery rare 
lantpoon: 

"The eleyenth of April has come about, 
To Westminster went the rabble rout. 
In order to crown a l^undle of clouta^ 
A dainty fine King Indeed. 

((Descended he is from the Orange tree ; 
But, if I can read his destiny, 
He'll once more descend Arom another treai 
A dainty fine King indeed. 



*< He has gotten part of the shape of a man. 
But more of a monkey* deny it who can ; 
He has the head of a goose, but the logsof a < 
A dainty fine King indeed.*' 
A Frenchman, named Le Noble, who had been baniabed 
ftom his own country for his crimes, but, by the coDi3l> 
vance of the police, lurked in Paris, and earned a prrc»- 
rious livelihood as a bookfleller's hack, published on tt^bs 
occasion two pasquinades, now extremely scarce, *^I«i 
Gouronnement de Guillemot et de GniUemette, aree te 
Sermon du grand Dooteur Burnet," and " Le Festin da 
GaiUemot." In wit, taste, and good sense, Le Noble's 
writings are not inferior to the Engliah poem whicii 1 
have quoted. He tells us that the Arehbl8ho|> of Torit 
and the Bishop of London bad a boxing match in tJba 
Abbey; that the champion rode up the Hall on an cmm^ 
which turned restive and kicked over the royal table wifctk 
all the plate ; and that the banquet ended in a figh% li^- 
tween the peers armed with stools and benches, and tit^ 
cooks armed with spits. This sort of pleasantry, strskxk^e 
to say, found readers ; and the writer's portrait was poxn- 
pously engraved with the motto "Latrantes ride : to t^&a 
iama manet." 
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Which they mast henceforth be designated. Danby 
became Marquess of Caermarthen, Churcbfll Earl 
of Marlborough, and Bentinck Earl of Portland. 
Mordaunt was made Earl of Monmouth, not with- 
mx some murmuring on the part of old Exclu- 
tfonists, who still remembered with fondness their 
Protestant Duke, and who had hoped that his at- 
tainder would be reversed, and that his title would 
be borne by his descendants. It was remarked 
that the name of Halifax did not appear in the list 
of promotions. None could doubt that he might 
easily have obtained either a blue riband or a ducal 
ooronet; and, though he was honourably distin- 
guished from most of his contemporaries by his 
scorn of illicit gain, it was well known that he de- 
sired honorary distinctions with a greediness of 
which he was himself ashamed, and which was 
unworthy of his fine understanding. The truth is 
tliat his ambition was at this time chilled by his 
fears. To those whom he trusted he hinted his 
apprehensions that evil times were at hand. The 
King's life was not worth a year's purchase : the 
government was disjointed, the clergy and the 
army disaffected, the parliament lorn'by factions: 
civil war was already raging in one part of the 
empire : foreign war was impending. At such a 
moment a minister, whether Whig or Tory, might 
well be uneasy ; but neither Whig nor Tory had ' 
so much to fear as the Trimmer, who might not ; 
improbably find himself the common mark at 
which both parties would take aim. For these 
reasons Halifax determined to avoid all ostenta- 
tion of power and influence, to disarm envy by a 
studied show of moderation, and to attach to him- 
self by civilities and benefits persons whose gm- 
titude might be useful in the event of a counter-re- 
volution. The next three months, he said, would 
be the time of trial. If the government got safe 
through the summer it would probably stand.* 

Meanwhile questions of external policy were 
every day becoming more and more important. 
The work at which William had toiled indefati- 
gably during many gloomy and anxious years 
was at length accomplished. The great coalition 
w^as formed. It was plain that a desperate con- 
flict was at hand. The oppressor of Europe 
would have to defend himself against England 
allied with Charles the Second King of Spain, 
with the Emperor Leopold, and with the Ger- 
manic and Batavian federations, and was likely to 
have IX) ally except the Sultan, who was waging 
war against the House of Austsia on the Danube. 

Lewis had, towards the close of the preceding 
3rear, taken his enemies at a disadvantage, and 
had struck the first blow before they were pre- 
pared to parry it. fiut that blow, though heavy, 
was not aimed at the part where it might have 
been mortal. Had hostilities been commenced 
on the Batavian frontier, William and his army 
would probably have been detained nn the con- 
tinent, and James might have continued to govern 
England. ^ Happily Lewis, under an infatuation 
wliich many pious Protestant^ confidently as- 
cribed to the righteous judgment of God, had ne- 
glected the point on which the fate of the whole 
civilised world depended, and had made a great 
display of power, promptitude, and energy, in a 
quarter where the most splendid achievements 
could profluce nothing more than an illumination 
and a Te Deum. A French army under the 



• Rereaby's Memoim. 

t For the bl^tory uf the devafftation of the Palatfnatp, 
we the Memoirs of La Fare, Dangeaa, Madamp de In 
Fajette, Tillar.'*. and Saint Simon, and the Morth'y Mnr- 
oiiriea for March and April, 1CS9. The pain; hi 'u and i 



command of Marshal Duras had invaded the 
Palatinate and some of the neighbouring princi- 
palities. But this expedition, though it had been 
completely successful, and though the skill and 
vigour with which it had been conducted had 
excited general admiration, could not perceptibly 
afiect the event of the tremendous struggle which 
was approaching. France would soon be attacked 
on every side. It would be impossible for Duras 
long to retain possession of the provinces which 
he had surprised and overrun. An atrocious * 
thought rose in the mind of Louvois, who, in mili- f 
tary afifairs, had the chief sway at Versailles. Ho i 
was a man distinguished by zeal for what he 
thought the public interests^ by capacity, and by 
knowledge of all that related to the administration 
of war, but of a savage and obdurate nature. Il 
the cities of the Palatinate C9uld not be retained, 
they might be destroyed. If the soil of the Pala- 
tinate was not to furnish supplies to the French, 
it might be so wasted that it would at least fur- ' 
nish no supplies to the Germans. The ironhearied 
statesman submitted his plan, probably withmuch 
management and with some disguise, to lAwis ; 
and Lewis, in an evil hour for his fame, assented. 
Duras received orders to turn one of the fairest 
regions of Europe into a wilderness. Fifteen ' 
years earlier Turenne had ravaged part of that fino 
country. But the ravages committed by Turenne, I 
though they have left a deep stain on his glory, • 
were mere sport in comparison with the horrors 
of this second devastation. The French com- 
mander announced to near half a million of hu- 
man beings that he granted them three days of 
grace, and that within that time, they must shift 
for themselves. Soon the roads and fields, which 
then lay deep in snow, were blackened by in- 
numerable multitudes of men, women, and chil- 
dren flying from their homes. Many died of cold and 
hunger: but enough survived to fill the street> of a!l 
the cities of Europe with lean and squalid beggars, 
who had once been tbriying farmers and shop- 
keepers. Meanwhile the work of destruction 
began. The flames went up from every market- 
place, every hamlet, every parish church, every 
country seat, within the devoted provinces. The 
fields where the corn had been sown were 
ploughed up. 'The orchards were hewn down. 
No promise of a harvest was left on the fertile 
plains near what had once been Frankenthal. 
Not a vine, not an almond tree, was to be seen on 
the slopes of the sunny hills round what had once 
been Heidelberg. No respect was shown to 
palaces, to temples, to monasteries, to infirmaries, 
to beautiful works of art, to monuments of the 
illustrious dead. The farfamed castle of the Elec- 
tor Palatine was turned into a heap of ruins. The 
adjoining hospital was sacked. The provisions, 
the medicines, the pallets on which the sick lay 
were destroyed. The very stones of which Man- 
heim had been built were flung into the Rhine. 
The magnificent Cathedral of Spires perished, 
and with it the marble sepulchres of eight Ctesars. 
The coflins were broken open. The ashes were 
scattered to the winds.f Treves, with its fair 
bridge, its Roman amphitheatre, its venerable 
churches, convents, and colleges, was doomed to 
the same fate. But, before this last crime had 
been perpetrated, Lewis was recalled to a better 
mind by the execrations of all the neighbouring 



broadsides are too numfroua to quote. One broadside, 
entitled '* A true Account of the barbaronfi Cruelties com- 
muted bj the French in the Palatinate in January and 
February lut," is perhapn the mo#t romarkable. 
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natiofis, by the silence and confusion of his flat> 
tererSf and by the expostulations of h'u wife. He 
had been more than two years secretly married 
to Frances de Main tenon, the governess of his 
natural children. It would be hard to name any 
woman who, with so little romance in her tem- 
per, has had so much in her life. Her early years 
had been passed in poverty and obscurity. Her 
first husband had supported himself by writing 
burlesque farces and poems. When she attracted 
the notice of her sovereign, she could no longer 
boast of youth or beauty : but she possessed in aft 
extraordinary degree those more lasting charms, 
which men of sense, whose passions age has 
tamed, and whose life is a life of business and 
oare, prize most highly in a female companion. 
Her character was such as has been, well com- 
pared to that sof^ green on which the eye, wearied 
by warm tints and glaring lights, reposes with 
pleasure. A just understanding ; an inexhaustible 
yet never redundant flow of rational, gentle, and 
sprightly conversation; a temper of which the 
terentfy was never for a moment ruffled ; a tact 
whidR surpassed the tact of her sex as much as 
the tact of her sex surpasses the tact of ours: such 
were the qualities which made the widow of a 
buffoon first the confidential friend, and then the 
spouse, of the proudest and most powerful of. 
Kuropean kings. It was said that Lewis had 
been with difficulty prevented by the arguments 
and vehement entreaties of Louvois from de- 
claring her Queen of France. It is certain that 
•he regarded Louvois as her enemy. Her 
hatred of him, co-opera^ting perhaps witli better 
feelings, induced her to plead the cause of the 
unhappy people of the Rhine. She appealed to 
those sentiments of compassion which, though 
weakened by many corrupting influences, wer6 
not altogether extinct in her husband's mind, and 
to those sentiments of religion which had too 
oAen impelled him to cruelty, but which, on the 
present occasion, were on the side of humanity. 
He relented : and Treves was spared.* In truth 
he coil hi hardly fail to perceive that he had com- 
mitted a great error. The devastation of the 
Palatinate, while it had not in any sensible degree 
lessened the power of his enemies, had inflamed 
their animosity, and had furnished them with 
inexhaustible matter for invective. The cry of 
vengeance rose on every side. Whatever scruple 
either branch of the House of Austria mixht have 
felt about coalescing with Protestants was com- 
pletely removed. Lewis accused the Emperor 
and the Catholic King of having betrayed the 
cause of the Church ; of having allied themselves^ 
with an usurper who was the avowed champion 
of the great schism j of having been accessary to 
the foul wrong done to a lawful sovereign who ' 
was guilty of no crime but zeal for the true reli- " 
gion. James sent to Vienna and Madrid piteous 
letters, in which he recounted his misfortunes, and 
implored the assistance of his brother kings, his 
brothers also in the faith, against the unnatural 



* Memoirs of Saint Simon. 

1 1 will quote A Ibw linos from LMpold*i Iott«r to 
James: " Nuuc autnm quo looo ivs nostra sint, nt Sercni- 
tativestrro auxilinm praestari potuiit a nobin, qui non Tur- 
eioo tantum bello impliciti, eed inciuper etiam erudelissimo 
0t iniqul«simo a OalUs, rerum suarum, ut putabant, in 
Anglia securis. contra datam fldem impeditl sumus, ipsi- 
metBercnltatiyestnoJudloandumrellnquimns. . . .Qalll 
non tantum in nostrum et totius ChrisUanas orbia pemi- 
<iem Ibedifiraga arma cum Jnratls Sanctas Crucia hostibus 
aociare fiis aibi ducunt; sed etiam in imperio, perfldiam 
porfidfa eumulando, arbea deditione oceupatas oontra 
dskUm fldi'm Immensls tiibuUa ezhanrire. exbaustaa diri- 



children and the rebelUons subjects who had 
driven him into exile. But there was little diffi- 
culty in framing a plausible answer both to the 
reproaches of Lewis and to the supplications ot 
James. Leopold and Charles declared that they 
had not, even for purposes of just self-defence, 
leagued themselves with heretics, till their enemy 
had, for purposes of nnjust aggression, leagued him- 
self with Mahometans. Not was this the worrt. 
The French King, not content with assisting tha 
Moslem against the Christians, was himself treat- 
ing Christians with a barbarity which would havB 
shocked th^ very Moslem. His infldel allies, to do 
them justice, had not perpetrated on the Danube 
such outrages against the edifices and the members 
of the Holy Catholic Church as he who called 
himself the eldest son of that Church was pef> 
petrating on the Rhine. On these grounds, tin 
princes to whom James had appealed replied by 
appealing, with many professions of good will 
and compassion, to himself Ho was surely too just 
to blame them for tbinkingthat itwas their first duty 
to defend their own people against such outrages 
as had turned the Palatinate into a deserter fbrcalW 
ing in the aid of Protestants against an enemy who 
had not scrupled to call in the aid of Turks.* 

During the winter and the earlier part of the 
spfinjC. the powers hostile to France were gathe^ 
ing their strength for a great eflbrt, and were in 
constant communication with one another. As 
the season for military operations approached, the 
solemn appeals of injured nations to the God of 
battles came forth in rapid succession. The 
manifesto of the Germanic body appeared in Feb- 
ruary ; that of the i^tates General in March ; that 
of the House of Brandenburg in April j and that 
of Spain in May. J 

Here, as soon as the ceremony of the coronatioD 
was over, the House of Commons determined tt> 
take into consideration the late proceedings of tlie 
French king.g In the debate, that hatred of tfa* 
powerful, unscrupulous and imperious Liewic, 
which had, during twenty years of vasiiala^e, 
festered in the hearts of Englishmen, broke 
violently forth. He was called the most Christian 
Turk, the most Christian ravager of ChTistendoR^ 
the most Christian barbarian who had perpetrated 
on Christians outrages of which his infidel allies 
would have been ashamed || A committee, coia- 
sisting chiefly of ardent Whigs, was appointed Id 
prepare an address. John Hampden, the most 
ardent Whig among them, was put into the chair; 
and he pro(1uced a composition too long, too rh»> 
torical, and too vituperative to suit the lips of the 
Speaker or the ears of the. King. Invectives 
against Lewis might perhaps, in the temper in 
which the House then was, have passed without 
censure, if they had not been accompanieil by 
severe reflections on the character and adminis- 
tration of Charles the Second, whose memory, 
in spite of all his faults, was affectionately 
cherished by the Tories. There were soma 
very intelligible allusions to Charles's dealings 



pere, dlreptaa fVinditus exseindere aut flammia delere, 
I>alatia Prindpnm ab omni antlqoitate inter sieTiaaima 
bellorum Inoendla intaeta serrata exnreie, templa apoH- 
are, dedititios in serritutem more vpnd barbaros uaitaio 
abduoere, demique passim, imprimis vero etiam In Catho- 
lioorum ditionibus, alia horrenda, et Ipiun Tnrooram 
t^rannidem snperantia inunaaitatis et aasvitiiB exempli 
edere pro ludo babenf 

X See the London Oaxettes of Veb. 96, Maveh 11, April 
22, May 2, and the Uontblv Merearlifii. Some of the De- 
clarations will be found in Dumont's Oorpa Unlveraol 
Diplomatique. -^ -- -v — --— ^--"^ 

i Commono' Journals^ April 15, 10» 1659. B Oidmlxon. 
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with the court of Versailles, aad to the foreign 
woman whom that Court bad sent to lie like a 
snake in his bosom. The House was with good 
revson dissatisfied. The address was recom- 
mitled, and, having been made more concise, and 
less declamatory and acrimonious, was approvetl 
and presented.* William's attention was called 
to the wrongs which France had done to him and 
to his kingdom ; and he was assured that, when- 
ever he should resort to arms, for the redress of 
those wrongs, he should be heartily supported by 
bis people. He thanked the Commons warmly. 
Ambition, he said, should never induce him to 



draw the sword ; but he had no choice ; Franco 
had already attacked England ; and it was nece^ 
sary to exercise the right of self-defence. A few 
days later war was proolaimed.t 

Of the grounds of quarrel alleged by the Conv 
mons in their address, and by the King in his 
manifesto, the most serious was the interference 
of Lewis in the affairs of Ireland. In that coun- 
try great events had, during several months, fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession. Of those 
events it is now time to relate the history, a hi»- 
tory dark with crime and sorrow, yet full of in* 
teres t and instruction. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



WILLIAM had assumed, together with the 
title of King of England, the title of King 
of Ireland. For all our jurists then regarded Ire- 
land as a mere colony, more important indeed 
than Massachusetts, Virginia, or Jamaica, but,, like 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and Jamaica, dependent 
on the mother country, and bound to pay allegiance 
to the Sovereign whom the mother country had 
called to the throne.;^ 

In fact, however, the Revolution found Ireland 
emancipated from the dominion o{ the English 
colony. As early as the year 1686, James had 
determined to make that islnnd a place of arms 
which might overawe Great Britain, and a place 
of refuge where, if any disaster happened in 
Great Britain, the members of his Church might 
find refuge. With this view he had exerted all 
his power for the purx>ose of inverting the relation 
between the conquerors and the aboriginal popu- 
lation. The execution of his design he had in- 
trusted, in spite of the remonstrances of his English 
counsellors, to the Lord Deputy Tyrconnel. In 
the autumn of 1688, the process was complete. 
The highest offices in the state, in the army, and 
in the Courts of Justice, were, with scarcely an 
exception, filled by Papists. A pettifogger, named 
Alexander FittOn, who had been detected in for- 
gery, wht) had been fined for misconduct by the 
House of Lords at Westminster, who had been 
many years in prison, and who was equally de- 
ficient in legal knowledge and in the natural good 
sense and acuteness by which the want of legal 
knowledge has sometimes been supplied, was 
Lord Chancellor. His single merit was that he 
had apostatized from the Protestant religion ; and 
tliis merit was thought sufficient to wash out even 
the stain of his Saxon extraction. He soon proved 
himself worthy of the confidence of his patrons. 
On the bench of justice he declared that there 
-^ftras not one heretic in forty thousand who was 
i>ot a villain. He often, after hearing a cause in 
vrhich the interests of his Church were concerned, 
postponed his decision, for the purpose, as he 
av-o-wed, of consulting his spiritual director, a 
Spanish priest, well read doubtless in £scobar.2 
Thomas Nugent, a Roman Catholic who had never 
distinguished himself at the bar except by his 
f>rogue and his blunders, was Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench. n Stephen Rice, a Roman Catholic, 
^v'hose abilities and learning were not disputed 
even by the enemies of his nation and religion, 
but -vrhose known hostility to the Act of Settlement 
excited the most painful apprehensions in the 

• Comoums' Jonniali, April 19. 24, 26^ 1689. 

t Tlbe Declaration is datisd on tba 7th of Mn, Imt was 
not puUiJibed in tb« London 8as«tte till the IStli. 

X The peoeral opinion of tba English on this BabjMi Is 
clearly expreMcd in a little tract entitled " Aphoriumn n*- 
l»tins to the RinKdom of Ireland," which appeared during 
ney of ihe throne. 



minds of all who held propprty under that Act, 
was Chief Baron of the Exchequer.^ Richard 
Nagle, an acute and well read lawyer, who had 
been educated in a Jesuit college, and whose 
prejudices were such as might have been expected 
from his education, was Attorney.General .** 

Keating, a highly respectable Protestant, was 
still Chief Justice of the Common Pleas: but two 
Roman Catholic Judges sate with him. It ought 
to be added that one of those judges, Daly, was a 
man of sense, moderation, and integrity. The 
matters however which came before the Court ol 
Common Pleas were not of great moment. Kvea 
the King's Bench was at this time almost deserted. 
The Court of Exchequer overflowed with busi- 
ness; for it was the only court at Dublin from 
which no writ of error lay to England, and cod* 
sequently the only court in which the English 
could be oppressed and pillaged without hope of 
redress. Rice, it was said, had declared that 
they should have from him exactly what the law, 
construed with the utmost strictness, gave them, 
and nothing more. What, in his opinion, the law, 
strictly construed, gave them, they could easily 
infer from a saying which, before he became a 
judge, was often in his mouth. ** I will drive,*' 
he used to say, "a coach and six through the 
Act of Settlement." He now carried his threat 
daily into execution. The cry of all Protestants 
was that it mattered not what evidence they prc^ 
duced before him ; tliat, when their titles were to 
be set aside, the rankest forgeries, the most in« 
famous witnesses, were sure to have his connte-, 
nance. To his court his countrymen came in 
multitudes with writs of ejectment and writs of 
trespass. In his court the government attacked 
at once the charters of all the cities and' boroughs 
in Ireland ; and he easily found pretexts for pro- 
nouncing all those charters forfeited. The nnmi- 
cipal corporations, about a hundred in number, 
had been instituted to be the strongholds of the 
reformed religion and of the English interest, and 
had consequently been regarded by the Irish 
Roman Catholics with an aversion which cannot 
be thought unnatural or unreasonable. Had those 
bodies been remodelled in a judicious and im- 
partial manner, the irregularity of the proceedings 
by which so desirable a result had been attained 
might have been pardoned. But it soon appeared 
that one exclusive system had been swept away 
only to make room for another. The boroughs 
were subjected to the absolute authority of the 



^ King's HUte'of the Protestonta of Ireland, il.6,a&dUi.8. 

H King, iii. S. Clarendon in a letter to Kocho»ter (Juno 
1, 1680), calls Nogent *'a very troablesome, impertinvat 
ereature." % King, iii. S. 

*« King, ii. 6, ilL S. Clarendon !n a letter to Onaond 
(.«ep. 28. 168C.). speaks hiicbly of Nagle's knowledne and 
Hbility. but in the Di«r> (Jaa. 31, 1686-7), calls hiai *^m 
covetous, ambitioos i 
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Crown. Towns in which almost every house- 
holder was an English Protestant were placed 
tinder the government of Irish Roman Catholics. 
Many of the new Aldermen had never even seen 
the places over which they were appointed to 
bear rule. At the same time the Sheriffs, to 
whom belonged the execution of writs and the 
nomination of juries, were selected in almost 
9very instance from the caste which had, till very 
recently, been excluded from all public trust It 
was affirmed that some of these important func- 
tionaries bad been burned in the hand for theA. 
Others had been servants to Protestants ; and the 
Protestants added, with bitter scorn, that it was 
fortunate for the country ,when this was the case ; 
for that a menial who had cleaned the plate and 
rubbed down the horse of an English gentleman 
might pass for a civilised being, when compared 
with many of the native aristocracy whose lives 
had been spent in coshering or marauding. To 
such sheriffs no colonist, even if he bad been so 
strangely fortunate as to obtain a judgment, dared 
to intrust an execution.* 

Thus the civil power had, in the space of a few 
mouths, been transferred from the Saxon to the 
Celtic population. The transfer Qf the military 
power had been not less complete. The army, 
which, under the command of Ormond, had been 
the chief safeguard of the English ascendency, 
had ceased to exist Whole regiments had been 
dissolved and reconstructed. Six thousand Pro- 
testant veterans, deprived of their bread, were 
brooding in retirement over their wrongs, or had 
crossed the sea and joined the standard of William. 
Their place was. supplied by men who had long 
•affered oppression, and who, finding themselves 
suddenly transformed from slaves into masters, 
were impatient to pay back, with accumulated 
usury, the heavy debt of injuries and insults. The 
new soldiers, it was said, never passed an Eng- 
lishman without cursing him and calling him by 
fome foul name. Th^ were the terror of every 
Protestant inkeeper ; for, from the moment when 
they came under his roof, they ate and drank 
every thing; they paid for nothing; and by their 
nide swaggering tliey scared more respectable 
guests from his door.f 

Such was the state of Ireland when the Prince 
of Orange landed at Torbay. From that time 
every packet which arrived at Dublin brought 
tidings, such as could not but increase the mutual 
fear and loathing of ^ the hostile races. The 
colonist who, af^er long enjoying and abusing 
power, had now tasted for a moment the bitter- 
ness of servitude, the native, who, having drunk 
to the dregs all the bitterness of servitude, had at 
length for a moment enjoyed and abused power, 
were alike sensible that a great crisis, a crisis like 
that of 1 64 1 , was at hand. The majority impatient- 
ly expected Phelim O'Neil to revive in Tyrconnel. 
The minority saw in William a second Oliver. 

On which side the first blow was struck was 
a question which Williamites and Jacobites 
afterwards debated with much asperity. But no 
question could be more idle. History must do to 
both parties the justice which neither has ever 

« King, ii. 6, 1, ill. 3, 5 ; A short View of the Methods made 
use of in Ireland for the Sabverflion and Destruction of the 
Protestant Keli^ion and Interests, by % Clergyman lately 
escaped from thcnee, licensed Oct 17, 1689. 

t kins. ill. 2. I cannot find that Charles Leslie, who was 
sealous on the other side, has, in his Answer to King, oon- 
tradieted any of these Iheta. Indeed Leslie gires up Tyr- 
oonnel's administration. ** I desire to obv iate one dejection 
whioh I know will be made, as If I were abont wholly to 
▼indicate aH that the Lord Vvreonnel and other of King 
James's minislet'tf have done In Ireland, especially befotrv 



done to the other, and must admit that both had 
fair pleas and cruel provocations. Both had 
been placed, by a fete for which neither was 
answerable, in such a situation that, hunmn 
namre being what it is, they could not but regard 
each other with enmity. During three years tho 
government which might have reconciled them 
had systematically employed its whole power for 
the purpose of inflaming their enmity to madness. 
It was now impossible to establish in Ireland a 
just and beneficent government, a government 
which should know no distinction of race or of 
sect, a government which, while strictly respect- 
ing the rights guaranteed by law to the new 
landowners, should alleviate by a judicious libe- 
rality the misfortunes of the ancient gentry. Such 
a government James might have established in 
the day of his power. But the opportunity had 
passed away : compromise had become impossi- 
ble: the two infuriated castes were alike con- 
vinced that it was necessary to oppress or to be 
oppressed, and that there could be no safety but 
in victory, vengeance, and dominion. They 
agreed only in spurning out of the way every 
mediator who sought to reconcile them. 

During some weeks there were outrages, 
insults, evil reports, violent panics, the natural 
preludes of the terrible conflict which was at 
hand. A rumour spread over the whole island 
that, on the ninth of December, there would be a 
general massacre of the Englishry. Tyrconnel 
sent for the chief Protestants of Dublin to the 
Castle, and, with his usual energy of diction, 
invoked on himself all the vengeance of heaven 
if the report was not a cursed, a blasted, a con- 
founded lie. It was said that, in his rage at find- 
ing his oaths ineffectual, he pulled off his hat and 
wig, and flung them into the flref Bullying 
Dick Talbot was so well known that his impre- 
cations and gesticulations only strengthened tlj« 
apprehension which they were meant to allay. 
Ever since the recall of Clarendon there had 
been a large emigration of timid and quiet people 
from the Irish ports to England. That emigra- 
tion now went on faster than ever. It was not 
easy to obtain a passage on board of a well-built 
or commodious vessel. But many persons, made 
bold by the excess of fear, and choosing rather to 
trust the winds and waves than the exasperated 
Irishry, ventured to encounter all the dangers of 
Saint George's Channel and of the Welsh coast 
in open boats and in the depth of winter. The 
English who remained began, in almost every 
county, to draw close together. Every large 
country house became a fortress. Every visitor 
who arrived after nightfall was challenged from 
a loophole or from a barricaded window ; and, 
if he attempted to enter without pass words and 
explanations, a blunderbuss was presented to 
him. On the dreaded night of the ninth of De- 
cember, there was scarcely one Protestant man- 
sion from the (xiant's Causeway to Bantry Bay in 
which armed men were not watching and lights 
burning from the early sunset to the late sunnse.§ 

A minute account of what passed in one^ dis- 
trict at this time has come down to us, and yxreW 

tHis revolution began, and which most of any thing brought 
it on. No ; I am far f^m it I am sensible that thvir 
carriage in many particulars gave grvater occasion to 
King Jameses enemies than all the other maladminUtrt^ 
tions which wbre charged upon his gOTernmeat." Lcuktic's 
Answer to Ring, 1092. 

X A True and Impartial Aeoonnt of the most material 
PoKsagee in Ireland since December. 1688, by a Qentlvinna 
I who WM an Byewitness ; licensed July 22. 1689. 

9 True and Impartial Account, 1689; Leslie's Answer to 
King, 1692. 
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illnstrates the general state of the kingdom. The 
southwestern part of Kerry is now well known 
as the most beautiful tract in the British isles. 
The mountains, the glens, the capes stretching 
far into the Atlantic, the crags on which the 
eagles build, the rivulets brawling down rocky 
passes, the lakes ovei^ung by groves in which 
the wild deer find covert, attract every summer 
crowds of wanderers sated with the business 
and the pleasures of great cities. The beauties 
of that country are indeed too often hidden in the 
mist and rain which the west wind brings up 
from a boundless ocean. But, on the rare days 
when the suii shines out in all his glory, the 
landscape has a freshness and a warmth of 
oolouring seldom found in our latitude. The 
myrtle loves the soil. The arbutus thrives better 
than even on the sunny shore of Calabria.* The 
turf is of livelier hue than elsewhere: the hills 
glow with a richer purple : the varnish of the 
holly and ivy is more glossy; and berries of a 
brighter red peep through foliage of a brighter 
green. But during the greater part of the seven< 
teenth century, this paradise was as little known 
to the civilised world as Spitsbergen or Green- 
land. If ever it was mentioned, it was mentioned 
as a horrible desert, a chaos of bogs, thickets, and 
precipices, where the she wolf still littered, and 
where some half naked savages, who could not 
speak a word of English, made themselves burrows 
in the mud, and lived on roots and sour milk.f 

At length, in the year 1670, the benevolent 
and enlightened ^r William Petty determined 
to form an English settlement in this wild 
district. He possessed a large domain there, 
which has descen<led to a posterity worthy of 
soch an ancestor. On the improvement of that 
domain he expend^, it was said,, not less than 
ten thousand pounds. The little town which he 
founded, named from the bay of Eenmare, stood 
at the head of that bay, under a mountain ridge, 
on the summit of which travellers' now stop to 
gaze upon the loveliest of the three lakes of Kil- 
larney. Scarcely any village, built by an entei^ 
prising band of New Engianders, far from the 
dwellings of their countrymen, in the midst of 
the hunting grounds of the Red Indians, was 
more completely out of the pale of civilisation 
than Kenraare. Between- Petty's settlement and 
the nearest English habitation the journey by land 
was of two days through a wild and dangerous 
country. Yet the place prospered. Forty-two 
houses were erected. The popukition amounted 
to a hundred and eighty. The land round the 
lown was well cultivated. The cattle were 
numerous. Two small barks were employed in 
Ushiiig and trading along the coast. The supply 
of herrings, pilchards, mackerel, and salmon was 
plentiful, and would have been still more plenti- 
ful, had not the beach been, in the finest part of 
the year, covered by multitudes of seals, which 
preyed on the fish of the bay. Yet the seal was 
not an unwelcome visitor : his fur was valuable ; 
and bis oil supplied light through the long nights 
of winter. An attempt was made with great 

* Tlrere bare been in the neighborhood of Killarnc'y 
speeimeDS of the arbutoe thirty ftwt high and four foet 
and a half round. 8«e the Pbilosopfaical Transactions, 227. 

t In a Tery Aill account of the firiti&b Islea publUibed at 
Nuremberg in 1660, Kerry is described as '' an vielen Orten 
nnwof^m nod voUer Wiilder nnd Oebfirge." Wolves still 
iofe»ted Ireland. " Kein sebSdlich Thier ist da. aosser- 
halb Wolff and Fuchse.'^ So late as the year 1710 money 
waa levied on preiwntmenta of the Grand Jury of Kerry 
for the destruction of wolves in that eounty. See Smith's 
ADci«nt and Modern State of the County of Kerry, 1766. 
I 4io not know that I bave ever met witb a better book 



success to set up iron works. It was not yet the 
practice to employ coal for the purpose of smelt> 
ing ; and the manufacturers of Kent and ^ssex 
had much difficulty in procuring timber at a 
reasonable price.' The neighbourhood of Ken- 
mare was then richly wooded ; and Petty found 
it a gainful speculation to send ore thither. The 
lovers of the picturesque still regret the woods of 
oak and arbutus which were cut down to feed 
his furnaces. Another scheme had occurred to 
his active and intelligent mind. Some of the 
neighbouring islands abounded with variegated 
marble, red and white, purple and green. Petty 
well knew at what cost the ancient Romans had 
decorated their baths and temples with many- 
coloured columns hewn from Laconian and Afri- 
can quarries ; and he seems to have indulged the 
hope that the rocks of his wild domain in Kerry 
might furnish embellishments to the mansions of 
Saint James's Square, and to the choir of Saint 
Paul's Cathedral.f 

From the first, the settlers had found that they 
must' be prepared to exercise the right of seli^ 
defence to an extent which would have been un- 
necessary and unjustifiable in a well-governed 
country. The law was altogether without force 
in the highlands which lie on the south of the. 
vale of Tralee. No ofiicer of justice willingly 
ventured into those parts. One pursuivant who 
in 1680 attempted to execute a warrant there was 
murdered. The people of Kenmare seem however 
to have been sufiiciently secured by their union,, 
their intelligence and their spirit, till the closeof 
the year 1688. Then at length tlie effects of the 
policy of Tyrconnel began to be felt even in that 
remote corner of Ireland. In the eyes of the 
peasantry of Munster the colonists were ^aliens 
and heretics. The buildings, the boats, the ma- 
chines, the granaries, the dairies, the furnaces, 
were doubtless contemplated by the native race 
with that mingled envy and contempt with which 
the ignorant naturally regard the triumphs of 
knowledge. Nor is it at all improbable that the 
emigrants had been guilty of those faults from 
which civilised men who settle among an unci*, 
vilised people are rarely free. The power de- 
rived from superior intelligence had, we may 
easily believe, been sometimes displayed with 
insolence, and sometimes exerted with injustice. 
Now therefore, when the news spread from altar 
to altar, and from cabin to cabin, that the stran- 
gers were to be driven out, and that -their houses 
and lands were to be given as a booty to the 
children of the soil, a predatory war commeneod. 
Plunderers, thirty, forty, seventy in a troop, 
prowled rour^d the town, some with firearms, 
some with pikes. The bcu'ns were robbed. The 
horses were stolen. In one foray a hundred and 
forty cattle were swept away and driven off 
through the ravines of Glengariff. In one night 
six dweTlings were broken open and pillaged. 
At last the colonists, driven to extremity, re- 
solved to die like men rather than be murdered 
in their beds. The house built by Petty for hit 
agent was the largest in the place. It stood on 

of the kind and of the slse. In a poem published as late as 
1719. and entitled Maedermot,or Uie Irish Fortune Hunter, 
in six cantos, wolf-bunting and wolf-«pearing are repra* 
sen ted as common sports in Mnnster. In William's reign 
Ireland was sometimes oalled by tbe nicknsme of Wolf« 
land. Thus in a poem on the battle of La Hoftne called 
Advice to a Painter, the terror of tlie Irish anny is Urns 
described: 

«*Aebimnsdamp 
And Wolfland howl runs thro' tbe rMnc eamp.** 
t Smith's Ancient and Modem i^ute of Kftry. 
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a rocky peninsula round which the waves of the 
bay broke. Here the whole population assem- 
bled, leventy-five fighting men, with about a 
hundred women and children. They had among 
them sixty firelocks, and as many pikes and 
swords. Round the agent's bouse they threw up 
with great speed a wall of turf fourteen feet in 
height and twelve in thickness. The space en- 
closed was about half an acre. Within this ram- 
part all the arms, the ammunition and the provi- 
sions of the settlement were collected, and several 
huts of thin plank were built. When these pre- 
parations were completed, the men of Kenmare 
began to make vigorous reprisals on their Irish 
neighbours, seized robbers, recovered stolen pro- 
perty, and continued during some weeks to act 
in all things as an independent commonwealth. 
The government was carried on by elective offi- 
cers, to whom every member of the society swore 
fidelity on the Holy Gospels.* 

While the people of the small town of Ken- 
mare were thus bestirring themselves, similar 
preparations for defence were made by larger 
communities on a larger scale. Great numbers of 
gentlemen and yeomen quitted the open country, 
and repaired to those towns which had been 
founded and incorporated for the purpose of bri- 
dling the native population, and which, though 
recently placed under the government of Roman 
Catholic magistrates, were still inhabited chiefly 
by Protestants. A considerable body of armed colo- 
nists mustered at Sligo, another at Charleville, a 
third at Mallow, a founh still more formidable at 
Bandon.f But the principal strongholds of the 
Englishry during this evil time were Enniskillen 
and Londonderry. 

Enniskillen, though the capital of the county of 
Fermanagh, was then merely a village. It was 
built on an island surrounded by the river which 
joins the two beautiful sheets of water known by 
the common name of Lough Erne. The stream 
and both the lakes were overhung on every side 
by natural forests. Enniskillen consisted of about 
eighty dwellings clustering round an ancient cas- 
tle. The inhabitants were, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, Protestants, and boasted that their town 
had been true to the Protestant cause through the 
terrible rebellion which broke out in 1G41. Early 
in December they received from Dublin an inti- 
mation that two companies of Popish infantry 
were to be inomediately quartered on them. The 
alarm of the little community was great, and the 
greater because it was known that a preaching 
firiar had been exerting himself to inflame the 
Irish population of the neighbourhood against the 
heretics. A daring resolution was taken. Come 
what might, the troops should not be admitted. 
Tet the means of defence were slender. Not ten 
pounds of powder, not twenty firelocks fit for use, 
oould be collected within the walls. Messen- 
gers were sent with pressing letters to summon 
the Protestant gentry of the vicinage to the rescue ; 
and the summons was gallantly obeyed. In a 
few hours (wo hundred foot and a hundred and 
fiity horse had assembled. Tyrconnel's soldiers 
were already at hand. They brought with them 
a considerable supply of arms to be distributed 
among the peasantry. The peasantry greeted 



the royal standard with delight, and accompanied 
the march in great numbers. The townsmen 
and their allies, instead of waiting to be attacked, 
came boldly forth to encounter the intruders. 
The officers of James had expected no resistance. 
They were confounded when they saw confront- 
ing them a column of foot flanked by a large body 
of mounted gentlemen and yeomen. The crowd 
of camp followers ran away in terror. The sol- 
diers made a retreat so precipitate that it might 
be called a flight, and scarcely halted till they 
were thirty miles ofl^a^ Cavan.J 

The Protestants, elated by this easy victory, 
proceeded to make arrangements for the govern- 
ment and defence of Enniskillen and of the sur- 
rounding country. Gustavus Hamilton, a gentle- 
man who had served in the army, but who had 
recently been deprived of his commission by 
Tyrconnel, apd had since been living on an estate 
ill Fermanagh, was appointed Governor, and took 
up his residence in the castle. Trusty men were 
enlisted and armed with great expedition. As 
there was a scarcity of swords and pikes, smiths 
were employed to make weapons by fastening 
scythes on poles. All the country houses round 
Lough Erne were turned into garrisons. No Pa- 
pist was sufiered to be at large in the toWn; and the 
friar who was accused of exerting his eloquence 
against the Englishry was thrown into prison.^ 

The other great fastness of Protestantism was 
a place of more importance. Eighty years before, 
during the troubles caused by the last struggle of 
the houses of O'Neil and O'Donnel against the au- 
thority of James the First, the ancient city of Deny 
had been surprised by one of the native chiefs ; 
the inhabitants had been slaughtered, and the 
houses reduced to ashes. The insurgente -were 
speedily put down and punished : the government 
resolved to restore the ruined town: the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of Lon- 
don were invited to assist in the work ; and King 
James the First made over to them in their cor- 
porate capacity the ground covered by the ruins 
of the old Derry, and about six thousand English 
acres in the neighbourhood. || 

This country, then uncultivated and uninba* 
bited, is now enriched by industry, embellished 
by taste, and pleasing even to eyes accustomed to 
the well'tilled fields and stately manor houses of 
England. A new city soon arose, which, on ac- 
count of its connection with the capital of the em- 
pire, was called Londonderry. The buildings 
covered the summit and slope of a hill which 
overlooked the broad stream of the Foyle, then 
whitened by vast flocks of wild swans.f Ghi tlie 
highest ground stood the Cathedral, a church 
which, though erected when the -secret of Gothic 
architecture was lost, and though ill qualified to 
sustain a comparison with the awful temples of 
the middle ages, is not without grace and dif^nity. 
Near the Cathedral rose the palace of the Bishop, 
whose see was one of the most valuable in Ire- 
land. The city was in form nearly an ellipse; 
and the principal streets formed a cross, the arms. 
of which met in a square called the Diamond 
The original houses have been either rebuilt or 
so much repaired that their ancient character can 
no longer be traced; but many of them were 



* Ex^ relation of the PerMcotioot, Robberies, sad 
Loaeesi'sostalned b j the Protestenta of Killmare ia Ireland, 
1680 ; Smith's Andent sad Modem State of Kerry, 1756b 

t Ireland's Lamentation, licenwd May 18, 1680. 

t A True Relation of the Actions of the Inniskilllng 
men, by Andrew Hamilton, Rector of RllBkerrie, and one 
of the Prebende of the Diocese of Clogber, an KyewitnesS 
thereof and Actor therein, licensed Jan. 15, 1689-00 ; A 
Vurther Impartial Aoeount of the Actions of the* Innis* 



killing men, by Captain William Mac Cormiek, one of the 
first that took an Arms, 1691. 

2 namilton*8 True Relation; Mac Gormiek's Furtber 
Impartial Account 

Oonclse View of the Irlith 8ocietya822; Mr. Healh^s 
interesting Aoeount of the WorshipfUl Company of Gro- 
cers, Appendix 17. 

^ The Interest of Bngland in the preservatkn of I reland 
Ucensed July 17» 1689. 
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Standing within Kving memoiy. They were in 
l^neral two stories in height; and aome of thenn 
had stone statTcases' on the outside. The dwell- 
ings were encompassed by a wall of \;^hich the 
whole circumference was little less than a mile. 
On the bastions were planted cul verins and sakers 
presented by the wealthy guilds of London to the 
colony. On some of these ancient guns, which 
have done memorable service to a great cause, the 
devices of the Fishmongers' Company, of the 
Vintners' Company, and of the Merchant Tailors' 
Company, are still discernible * 

The inhabitants were Protestants of Anglosaxon 
blood. They were indeed not all of one country 
or of one church : but Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, seem to have 
generally lived together in friendship, a friendship 
which is sufficiently explained by their common 
antipathy to the Irish mce and to the Popish reli- 
gion. During the rebellion of 1641, Londonderry 
had resolutely held out against the native chief- ] 
tains, and had been repeatedly besieged in vain.t j 
Since the Restoration the city had prospered. The 
Foylp, when the tide was high, brought up ships 
of large burden to the quay. The fisheries throve 
greatly. The nets, it was said, were sometimes 
so full that it was necessary to fling back multi- 
tudes of fish into tlie waves. The quantity of 
salmon caught annually was estimated at eleven 
hundred thousand pounds' weight.'^ 

The people of Londonderry shared in the alarm 
which, towards the close of the year 1688, was 
general among the Protestants settled in Ireland. 
It was known that the aboriginal peasantry of the 
neighborhood were laying in pikes and knives. 
Priests had been haranguing in a style of which, 
it must be owned, the Puritan part of the Anglo- 
Saxon colony had little. right to complain, about 
the slaughter of the Amalekites, and the judg- 
ments which Saul had brought on himself by 
sparing one of the proscribed race. Rumours from 
various quarters and anonymous letters in various 
hands agreed in naming the ninth of December 
as the day fixed for the extirpation of the strangers. 
While the minds of the citizens were agitated by 
these reports, news came that a regiment of 
rvrelve hundred Papists, commanded by a Papist. 
Alexander Macdonnell, Earl of Antrim, had re- 
ceived orders from the Lord Deputy to occupy 
Londonderry, and was already on the march from 
Ooleraine. The consternation was extreme. Some 
'wrere for closing the gates and resisting; some for 
submitting; some for temporising. The corpora- 
tion bad, like the other corporations of Ireland, 
boen reraodellefl. The magistrates were men of 
lo'MT station and character. Among ihem was 
only one persoh of Anglosaxon extraction; and 
be had turned Papist. In such rulers the inhabi- 
tants could place no confidence.$ The Bishop, 
dzekiel Hopkins, resolutely adhered to the doc- 
trine of non resistance which he had preached 
during many years, and exhorted his flock to go 
fya tieotly to the slanghter radier than incur the 



• These things I obsonred or learned on the spot. 

•f- Th» bwt aeooant that I have seen of irhat passed at 

£x»iadOQderr7 daring the war which began in 1041, is fn 

]>r. K«id*B HtBtory of the Prosbyterian Church In Ireland. 

X The IntenMt of England in the Preierratlon of Ire* 

lAod ; 1089. 

^ HAy anthoritj ft>r this nnthvonrable account of the 
^oirporatlon is an epic poem entitled the Ijonderiad. This 
^xtTvaordiuary work mnst hare beeil rrrltten vfry soon 
^ft^r fft« events to which it relatpn; for it ifl^dcdicated to 
2^4>l>0T't Rochfort, Speaker of the House of Commons; and 
Ro«b^S9^ ^<^ Speaker from 1605 to 1690. The poet had 
no in^ontfon; he had evidently a minute knowleci<<e of 
t^** irlt^y which he celebrated; and hii dogjcrrel is oonse- 
q u e D t-J^ Botwithont historical value. He says : 



guilt of disobeying the Lord^s Anointed. | Antrim 
was meanwhile drawing nearer and nearer. At 
length the citizens saw^from the walls his troops 
arrayed on the opposite shore of the Foyle. There 
was then no bridge : but there was a ferry which 
kept up a constant communication between the two 
banks of the river ; and by this ferry a detachment 
from Antrim's regiment crossed. The officers pre- 
sented themselves at the gate, produced a warrant 
directed to the Mayor and Sheriffs, and demanded 
admittance and quarters for his Majesty's soldiers. 

Just at this moment thirteen young appren- 
tices, most of whom appear, ftrom their names, 
to have been of Scottish birth or descent, flew 
to the guard room, armed themselves, seized 
the keys of the city, rushed to the Fepry Gate, 
closed it in the face of the King's officers, and let 
down the portcullis. James Morison, a citizen 
more advanced in years, addressed the intruders 
from the top of the wall and advised them to be 
gone. They stood in consultation before the gate 
till they heard him cry, ** Bring a great gun this 
way." They then thought it time to get beyond 
the range of shot. They retreated, re-embarked, 
and rejoined th^lr comrades on the other side of 
the river. The.flame had already spread. The 
whole city was up. The other gates were se- 
cured. Sentinels paced the ramparts every- 
where. The magazines were opened. Muskets 
and gunpowder were distributed. Messengers 
were sent, under cover of the following night, 
to the Protestant gentlemen of the neighbouring 
couutieft. The bishop expostulated in vain. It 
is indeed probable that the vehement and daring 
young Scotchmen who had taken the lead on 
this occasion had little respect for his office. 
One of them broke in on a discourse with which 
he interrupted the military preparations by ex- 
claiming, <* A good sermon, my lord ; a very 
good sermon ; but we have not time to hear it 
just now. "IT 

The Protestants of the neighbourhood 
promptly obeyed the summons of Londonderry. 
Within forty- eight hours hundreds of horse 
and foot came by various roads to the city. 
Antrim, not thinMng himself strong enough to 
risk an attack, or not disposed to take on him- 
self the responsibility of commencing . a civil 
war without further orders, retired with his 
troops to Coleraine. 

It might have been expected that the re- 
sistance of Enniskillen and Londonderry would 
have irritated Tyrconhel into taking some 
desperate step. And in truth his savage and 
imperious temper was at first inflamed by the 
news almost to madness. But, after wreaking 
his rage, as usual, on his wig, he became some- 
what calmer. Tidings of a very sobering nature 
had just reached him. The Prince of Orange 
was marching unopposed to London. Almost 
every county and every great town in England 

** For hargeeses and freemen they had chose 
Broguemakeris butchers, raps, and snch as those : 
In all the corporation not a man 
Of British parents, except Buchanan." , 
This Bttcbaoan is afterwards described as 
"A knave all o'er, 
Vox he had learned to tell his beads before.** 
n See a sermon preached by him at Dublin, on Jan. 31, 
1600. The text is ** Submit yourselves to every ordinairce 
of man for the Lord's ^•^ke." 

% Walker's Account of the Siege of l>erry, 1689; Mac-. 
kenslfl'fl Narrntlre of the ^iege of Londonderry, 1680; An 
Apology for the lallnres charged on the Reverend Mr. 
Walkei's Account of the late Siege of I>erry, 1680 ; A Light 
iSy the Blind. Thia last work, » manupcrlpt in the poe.*e^- 
sion of Lord ITlugal, is the work of a xoalous Louian 
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had declared for him. James, deserted by his 
ablest captains and by his nearest relatives, 
had sent commissioners to treat irith the inya- 
ders, and had issued writs conyoking a Parlia- 
ment. While the result of the negotiations 
which were pending in England was uncertain, 
the Viceroy could not venture to take a bloody 
revenge on the refractory Protestants of Ire- 
land. He therefore thought it expedient to 
affect for a time a clemency and moderation 
which were by no means congenial to his dis- 
position. The task of quieting the Englishry 
of Ulster was intrusted to William Stewart, 
Viscount Mountjoy. Mountj oy, a brave soldier, 
an accomplished scholar, a zealous Protestant, 
and yet a zealous Tory, was one of the very 
few members of the Established Church who 
still hold office in Ireland. He was Master of 
the Ordnance in that kingdom, and was colonel 
of a regiment in which an uncommonly large 
proportion of the Englishry had been suffered 
to remain. At Dublin he was the centre of a 
small circle of learned and ingenious men who 
had, under his presidency, formed themselves 
into a Royal Society, the image, on a small 
scale, of the Royal Society of London. In 
Ulster, with which he was peculiarly connected, 
his name was held in high honour by the colo- 
nists.* He hastened with his regiment to 
Londonderry, and was well received there. 
For it was well known that, though he was 
firmly attached to hereditary monarchy, he 
was not less firmly attached to the reformed 
religion. The citizens readily permitted him 
to leave within their walls a small garrison 
exclusively composed of Protestants, under the 
command of his lieutenant-colonel, Robert 
Lundy, who took the title of Governor, f 

The news of Mounljoy's visit to Ulster was 
highly gratifying to the defenders of Enniskil- 
len. Some gentlemen deputed by that town 
waited on him to request his good offices, but 
were disappointed by the reception which they 
found. " My advice to you is," he said, ** to 
submit to the King's authority." ** What, my 
Lord," said one of the deputies ; <* Are we to 
eit still and let ourselves be butchered?" 
**The King," said Mounyoy, "will protect 



yon/ 



' If all that we hear be true," said the 



deputy, " his Majesty will find it hard enough 
to protect himself." The conference ended in 
this unsatisfactory manner. Enniskillen still 
kept its attitude of defiance; and Mountjoy 
returned to Dublin.;^ 

By this time it had indeed become evident 
that James icould not protect himself. It was 
known in Ireland that he had fled ; that he had 
been stopped; that he had fled again; that 
the Prince of Orange* had arrived at Westmin- 
ster in triumph, had taken on himself the ad- 
ministration of the realm, and had issued letters 
eommoning a Convention. 

Those lords and gentlemen at whose request 
the Prince had assumed the government, had 
earnestly intreated him to take the state of 
Ireland into his immediate consideration ; and 
he had in reply assured them that he would do 
his best to maintain the Protestant religion 
and the English interest in that kingdom. 



Catholic and a mortal enemy of England. Larfro extracts 
from it are nmong the Mackintosh MSS. The date in the 
tltJepage is 1711. 

* As to Monnfjot's chamoter and position, see Claren- 
don'^lctiprH frt»ui Iflnnd. pHru>uI;>rl> thai to Lord T)nrt» 
m< nth of Feb 8, ntid thst U) Kvilyn of Feb. 14, 1665-& 
** Bob ulllcivr, et iiomme d'esprit " aajrs Avaux. 



His enemies afterwards accused him of utterly 
disregarding this promise: nay, they alleged 
that he purposely suffered Ireland to sink 
deeper and deeper in calamity. Haliaz, they 
said, had, with cruel and perfidious ingenuity, 
devised this mode of placing the Convention 
under a species of duress ; and the trick had 
succeeded but too well. The vote which called 
William to the throne would not have passed 
so easily but for the extreme dangers which 
threatened the state; and it was in conse- 
quence of his own dishonest inactivity that 
those dangers had become extreme.} As this 
accusation rests on no proof, those who repeat 
it are at least bound to show that some course 
clearly better than the course which William 
took was open to him ; and this they will find 
a difficult task. If indeed he could, within a 
few weeks after his arrival in London, have 
sent a great expedition to Ireland, that king- 
dom might perhaps, after a' short struggle, or 
without a struggle, have submitted to his au- 
thority ; and a long series of crimes and cala- 
mities might have been averted. But the 
factious orators and pamphleteers, who, much 
at their ease, reproached him for not sending 
such an expedition, would have been perplexed 
if they had been required to find the men, the 
ships, and the funds. The English army had 
lately been arrayed against him : part of it 
was still ill disposed tbwards him; and the 
whole was utterly disorganized. Of the army 
which he had brought from Holland not a regi- 
ment could be spared. He had found Uie 
treasury empty and the pay of the navy in 
arrear. He had no power to hypothecate any 
part of the public revenue. Those who lent 
him money lent it on no security but his bare 
wosd. It was only by the patriotic liberality x 
of 8e merchants of London that he was ena- 
bled to defVay the ordinary charges of govern- 
ment till the meeting of the Convention. It is 
surely unjust to blame him for not instantly 
fitting out, in such circumstances, an armament 
sufficient to conquer a kingdom. 

Perceiving that, till the government of £n^- 
land was settled, it would not be in his power 
to interfere effectually by arms in the affairs of 
Ireland, he determined to try what effect nego- 
tiation would produce. Those who judged after 
the event pronounced that he had not, on this 
occasion, shown his usual sagacity. He ought, 
they said, to have known that it was absurd to 
expect submission from Tyroonnel. Such, ho'vr- 
ever, was not at the time the opinion of men 
who had ^the best means of information, and 
whose interest was a sufficient pledge for their 
sincerity. A great meeting of noblemen and 
gentlemen, who had property in Ireland, ^ras 
held, during the interregnum, at the house of 
the Duke of Ormond in Saint James's Sqna.re. 
They adrised the Prince to try whether the 
Lord Deputy might not be induced to capitn- 
late on honourable and advantageous terms. Q 
In truth there is strong reason to believe tl&at 
Tyrconnel really wavered. For, fierce as ^rere 
hi s passions, they never made him forgetful of 
his interest; and he might well doubt whetlier 
it were not for his interest, in declining yea.r9 
and health, to retire from business with full 
indemnity for all past offences, with high x*aiik 



t Walkpr's Account ; Light to the Blind. 
I Mae Cormick's Further Impartial Arcount. 
i Bumpt, i. S07 : mid the notvii by 8wift and Diu'tmcvcth. 
Tutfinn, In the Oh^'rYMtor, repfaU thi^ idl« Qaiuiati.y . 
ii The Orange OaMtte, Jan- 10, 1688 (6). 
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and with an ample fortune, rather than to stake | 
his life and property on the event of a war 
against the whole power of England. It is . 
certain that he professed himself willing to ' 
yield. He opened a communication with the | 
Prince of Orange, and affected to take counsel 
with Mountjoy, and with others, who, though 
they had not thrown off their allegiance to 
James, were yet firmly attached to the Esta- 
blished Church and to the English connection. 
In one quarter, a quarter from which William 
was justified in expecting the most judicious 
counsel, there was a str^g couTlction that the 
professions of Tyrconnel were sincere. No Bri- 
tish statesman had then so high a reputation 
throughout Europe as Sir/ William Temple. 
His diplomatic skill had, twenty years before, 
arrested the progress of the French power. He 
had been a steady and an useful friend to the 
United Provinces and to the House of Nassau. 
He had long been on terms of friendly confi- 
dence with the Prince of Orange, and had ne- 
gotiated that marriage to which England owed 
her recent deliverance. With the affairs of 
Ireland, Temple was supposed to be peculiarly 
well acquainted. His family had considerable 
property there : he had himself resided there 
during several years : he had represented the 
county of Carlow in parliament; and a large 
part of his income was derived from a lucrative 
Irish office. There was no height of power, of 
rank, or of opulence, to which he might not 
have risen, if he would have consented to quit 
his retreat, and to lend his assistance and the 
weight of his name to the new government. 
But power, rank, and opulence had less attrac- 
tion for his Epicurean temper than ease and 
security. He rejected the most tempting invi- 
tations, and continued to amuse himself with 
his books, his tulips, and his pineapplelf in 
rural seclusion. With some hesitation, however, 
he consented to let his eldest son John enter into 
the service of William. During the vacancy of 
the throne, John Temple was employed in busi- 
ness of high importance ; and, on subjects con- 
nected wiOi Ireland, his opinion, which might 
reasonably be supposed to agree with his fa- 
ther's, had great weight. The young politician 
flattered himself that he had secured ihjs services 
of an agent eminently qualified to bring the ne- 
gotiation with Tyrconnel to a prosperous issue. 
This agent was one of a remarkable family 
which had sprung from a noble Scottish stock, 
hat which had long been settled in Ireland, and 
which professed the Roman Catholic religion. 
In the gay crowd which thronged Whitehall, 
during those scandalous years of jubilee which 
ixamediately followed the Restoration the Ha- 
niiltons were preeminently conspicuous. The 
long fair ringlets, the radiant bloom, and the 
languishing blue eyes of the lovely Elizabeth 
still char^i us on the canvass of Lely. She had 
tJxe glory of achieving no vulgar conquest. It 
was reserved for her voluptuous beauty and for 
her flippant wit to overcome the aversion which 
the Goldhearted and scoffing Grammoi^t felt for 
the indissoluble tie. One of her brothers, An- 
thony, became the chronicler of that brilliant 
ajid dissolute society of which he had been one 
of ti&e most brilliant and most dissolute mem- 
bers. He deserves the high praise of having, 
thongh not a Frenchman, written the book 
which is, of all books, the most exquisitely 
Prench, both in spirit and in manner. Another 
hrotbcr, named Richard, had, in foreign ser- 



vice, gained some military experience. His wit 
and politeness had diRtinguished him even in 
the splendid circle of Versailles. It was whis- 
pered that he had dared to lift his eyes to an 
exalted lady, the natural daughter of the Great 
King, the wife of a legitimate prince of the 
House of Bourbon, and that she had not seemed 
to be displeased by the attentions of her pre- 
sumptuous admirer.* The adventurer had sub- 
sequently returned to his native country, had 
been appointed Brigadier General in the Irish 
army, and had been sworn of the Irish Privy 
Council. When the Dutch invasion was ex- 
pected, he came across Saint George's Channel 
with the troops which Tyrconnel sent to rein- 
force the royal army. After the flight of James, 
those troops submitted to the Prince of Orange. 
Richard Hamilton not only made his own peace 
with what was now the ruling power, but de- 
clared himself confident that, if he wore sent to 
Dublin, 'he could conduct the negotiation which 
had been opened there to a happy close. If he 
failed, he pledged his word to return to London 
in three weeks. His influence in Ireland was 
known to be great : his honour had never been 
questioned ; and he was highly esteemed by the 
Temple family. John- Temple declared that he 
would answer for Richard Hamilton as for him- 
self. This guarantee was thought safficient ; and 
Hamilton set out for Ireland, assuring his Eng- 
lish friends that he should soon bring Tyrconnel 
to reason. The offers which he was authorized 
to make to the Roman Catholics and to the Lord 
Deputy personally were most liberal.'l' 

It is not impossible that Hamilton may have 
really meant to perform his promise. But when 
he arrived at Dublin he found that he had tm- 
dertaken a task which was beyond his power. 
The hesitation of Tyrconnel, whether genuine 
or feigned, was at an end. He had found that 
he had no longer a choice. He had with little 
difficulty stimulated the ignorant and suscep- 
tible Irish to fury. To calm them was beyond 
his skill. Rumours were abroad that the Vice- 
roy was corresponding with the English ; and 
these rumours had set the nation on fire. The 
cry of the common people was that, if he dared 
to sell them for wealth and honours, they would 
burn the Castle and him in it, and would put 
themselves under the protection of France. | 
It was necessary for him to protest, truly or 
falsely, that he had never harboured any 
thought of submission, and that he had pre- 
tended to negotiate only for the purpose of 
gaining time. Yet, before he openly declared 
against the English settlers, and against Eng- 
land herself, what must be a war to the death, 
he wished to rid himself of Mountjoy, who had 
hitherto been true to the cause of James, but 
who, it was well known, would never consent 
to be a party to the spoliation and oppression 
of the colonists. Hypocritical professions of 
friendship and of pacific intentions were not 
spared. It was a sacred duty, Tyrconnel said, 
to avert the calamities which seemed to be im- 
pending. King James himself, if he understood 
the whole case, would not wish his Irish friends 
to engage at that moment in an enterprise 
which must be fatal to them and nseless to him. 
He would permit them, he would command 
them, to submit to necessity, and to reserve 
themselves for better times. If any man of 



* M^moires de Madame de la Fayel 
t Burnet, I. 808 ; Life of James, li. 
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t Avaox to Lewis, Uar. 28^ April 4, 1089. 
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weight, loyal, able, and well informed, would 
repair to Saint Germains and explain the state 
of things, his Majesty would easily be con- 
yinced. W^ould Moun^oy undertake this most 
honourable and important mission ? Mountjoy 
hesitated, and suggested that some person more 
likely to be acceptable to the King should be 
the messenger. Tyrconnel swore, ranted, de- 
clared that, unless King James were well ad- 
Tised, Ireland would sink to the pit of hell, and 
insisted that Moun^oy should go as the repre- 
sentative of the loyal members of the Esta- 
blished Church, and should be accompanied by 
Chief Baron Rice, a Roman Catholic high in the 
royal favour. Moun^oy yielded. The two am- 
bassadors departed together, but with very dif- 
ferent commissions. Rice was charged to tell 
James that Mountjoy was a traitor at heart, 
and had been sent to France only that the Pro- 
testants of Ireland might be deprived of a fa- 
vourite leader. The King was to be .assured 
that he was impatiently expected in Ireland, 
and that, if he would show himself there with 
a French force, he might speedily retrieve his 
fallen fortunes.* The Chief Baron carried with 
him other instructions which were probably 
kept secret even from the Court of Saint Ger- 
mains. If James should be unwilling to put 
himself at the head of the native population of 
Ireland, Rice was directed to request a private 
audience of Lewis, and to offer to me^e the 
island a province of France. f 

As soon, as the two envoys had departed, 
Tyrconnel set himself to prepare for the con- 
flict which had become inevitable ; and he was 
strenuously assisted by the faithless Hamilton. 
The Irish nation was called to arms ; and the 
call was obeyed with strange promptitude and 
enthusiasm. The flag on the Castle of Dublin 
was embroidered with the words, "Now or 
never : now and for ever :" abd those words re- 
sounded through the whole island.;]; Never in 
modem Europe has there been such a rising 
up of a whole people. The habits of the Celtic 
peasant were such that he made no sacrifice in 
quitting his potato ground for the camp. He 
loved excitement and adventure. He feared 
work far more than danger. His national and 
religious feelings had, during three years, been 
exasperated by the constant application of sti- 
mulants. At eYery fair and market he had 
heard that a good time was at hai|d, that the 
tyrants who spoke Saxon and lived in slated 
houses were about to be swept away, and that 
the land would again belong to its own children. 
By the peat fires of a hundred thousand cabins 
had nightly been sung rude ballads which pre- 
dicted the deliverance of the oppressed race. 
The priests, most of whom belonged to those 
pld families which the Act of Settlement had 
ru{ii«d, but which were still revered by the na- 
tive population, bad, from a thousand altars, 
charged every Catholic to show his zeal for the 
true Church by providing weapons against the 



• Clarke's Life of JameK, li 321; Mountjoy 's Circnlar 
Letter, dated Jan. 10, 1688-9; Kin)r. iv- 8. In <' Light to 
the Blind,*' Tyrconners " wise diMimulation" is com- 
mended, t Araux to Lewis. April 13 (23). 1689. 

t Printed Letter from Dublin, Feb. 26, 1689 ; Mephibo- 
shath and Ziba, 1680. 

2 The connection of the pripsts witb the old Irish families 
is meationcd in Petty's Political .\iiatomy of Ireland. See 
tho Short View by a Clergyman lately escaped, 1689 ; Ire- 
land's Lamentation, by an English Protestant that lately 
narrowly osoiped with life ft'om tbenoe, 1689 ; A Trae Ao- 
0Qunt of the State of Ireland, by a person who wl^h great 
diffleulty left Dnblln, 1689 : King, II. 7. Araux eoutbrms 
all that theM wrlt«n mj about the Jx\ik olBoers. 



day when it might be neceeaary to try tBe 
chances of battle in her cause. The army, whiob, 
under Onnond, had consisted of only eight regi- 
ments, was now increased to forty-eight: and 
the ranks were soon fall to overflowing. It was 
impossible to find at short notice one tenth of 
the number of good officers which was required. 
Commissions were scattered profusely among 
idle cosherers who claimed to be descended from 
good Irish families. Yet even thus the supply 
of captains and lieutenants fell short of the de- 
mand ; and many companies were commanded 
by cobblers, tailors and footmen. J 

The pay of the soldiers was very small. The 
private had only threepence a day. One half 
only of this pittance was ever given him in 
money ; and that half was often in arrear. But 
a far more seductive bait than his miserable 
stipend was the prospect of boundless license. 
If the government allowed him less than suf- 
ficed for his wants, it was not extreme to mark 
the means by which he supplied the deficiency. 
Though four fifths of the population of Ireland 
were Celtic and Roman Catholic, more than 
four fifths of the property of Ireland belonged 
to the Protestant Englishry. The gamers, the 
cellars, above all the flocks and herds of the 
minority, were abandoned to the majority. 
Whatever the regular troops spared was de- 
voured by bands of marauders who overran 
almost every barony in the island. For the 
arming was now universal. Mo man dared to 
present himself at mass without some weapon, 
a pike, a long knife called a skean, or,, at the 
very least, a strong ashen stake, pointed and 
hardened in the fire. The very women were 
exhorted by their spiritual directors to cany 
skeans. Every smith, every carpenter, every 
cutler, was at constant work on guns and blades. 
It was scarcely possible to get a horse shod If 
any Protestant artisan refnsed to assist in the 
manufacture of implements which were to be 
used against his nation and his religion, be was 
flung into prison. It seems probable that, at 
the end of February, at least a hundred then- 
sand Irishmen were in arms. Near fifty thou- 
sand of them were soldiers. The rest were 
banditti, whose violence and licentiousness the 
Qovemment afi^ected to disapprove, but did not 
really exert itself to suppress. The Protestants 
not only were not protected, but were net suf- 
fered to protect themsdves. It was determined 
that they should be left unarmed in the midst 
of an armed and hostile population. A day was 
fixed on which jthey were to bring all their 
sworda and flrelocks to the parish churches ; 
and it was notified that every Protestant house 
in which, after that day, a weapon should be 
found, should be given up to be sacked by the 
soldiers. Bitter complaints were made that 
any knave might, by hiding a spear head or an 
old gun barrel in a corner of a manstoa^ brmg 
utter ruin on the owner, y 



il At the French Wu- Office Is a report on the SUte of 
Ireland in February, 1689. la that report it is said that 
the Irish who had enHsted as soldiers were forty-fire thou- 
sand, and that the number would have beea a bundrsd 
thousand if all who rolunteered had beea admitted. See 
the Sad and LamenUble Condition of the Protestants in 
Ireland, 1689 : Hamilton's True R«Utioo, 1696; The 8tat» 
of Papist and Protestant Properties in the Kingman of Ire- 
land, 1689; A true fiepresentation to the King and Pe^^ple 
ef England how Matters were carried on all along tn Ire- 
Und, licensed Aag. 16, 1689; Letter from Dublin. 16S9: 
Ireland's Lamentotloa, 1689 ; Oompleat History of the Uf» 
and Military Actions of Richard, Earl of Tyroonuel, Gene* 
raliwino of all Ui« Xcivb <o¥qe« qqv i» arms, IGSi^^ 
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Ckief Justioe Keating, himself a Proteetaat, 
and almost tlie only Protestant who still held 
a great place in Ireland, straggled oonrage- 
onSjr in the oanse of justice and order against 
the united strength of the gOYemment and the 
populace. At the Wioklow assizes of that 
spring, he, from the seat of judgment, set forth 
with great strength of language the miserable 
state of the eonntry. Whole counties, he said, 
were deyastated by a rabble resembling the 
Tultores and ravens which follow the march of 
an army. Most of these wretohes were not 
soldiers. They acted under no authority known 
to the law. Yet it was, he owned, but too evi- 
dent that they were encouraged and screened 
by Bome who were in high command. How 
, else could it be that a market overt for plunder 
should be held within a short distance of the 
capital t The stories which travellers told of 
the savage Hottentots near the Cape of Good 
Hope were realised in Leinster. Nothing was 
more common than for an honest man to lie 
down rich in flocks and herds acquired by the 
industry of a long life, and to wake a beggar. 
It was however to small purpose that Keating 
attempted, in the midst of that fearful anarchy, 
to uphold the supremacy of the law. Priests 
and military chiefs appeared on the. bench for 
the purpose of overawing the judge and coun- 
tenancing the robbersr One ruffian escaped 
because no prosecutor dared to appear. Another 
declared that he had armed himself in confor- 
mity to the orders of his spiritual guide and to 
the example of many persons of higher station 
than himself, whom he saw at that moment in 
Court. Two only of the Merry Boys, as they 
were called, were convicted : the worst crimi- 
nals escaped ; and the Chief Justice indignantly 
told the jurymen that the guilt of the public 
ruin lay at their. door.* 

When such disorder prevailed in Wicklow, it 
is easy to imagine what must have been the 
state of districts more barbarous and more re- 
mote from the seat of government. Keating ap- 
pears to have been the only magistrate who stren- 
uously exerted himself to put the law in force. 
Indeed, Nugent, the Chief Justice of the highest 
criminal court of the realm, declared on the 
bench at Cork, that, without yiolence and spolia- 
tion, the intentions of the Government could not 
be carried ^nto effect, and that robbery must at 
thateoiguDcturebe tolerated as anecessary evil.f 
The destruction of property which took place 
within a few weeks would be incredible, if it 
were not attested by witnesses unconnected 
with each other and attached to very different 
interests. There is a close, and sometimes 
almost a verbal agreement between the descrip- 
tions given by Protestants, who, during that 
reign of terror, escaped, at the hasard of their 
lives, to England, and the descriptions given 
by the envoys, commissaries, and captains of 



• See the proceedings In the State Trials, t King, iii.lO. 
X Ten years, says the French ambassador ; twenty years, 

f AnimadTendons on the propofsal for sending back the 
nobility and gentry of Ireland ; 16^9-90. 

fl Kins, Ui* 10; The Sad Estate and Condition of Ireland, 
as represented in a letter f^om a Worthy Person who waa 
in Dublin on Friday laat, March 4, 1689 ; Short View by a 
C^l^iieyna^^ 1089; Lamentation of Ireland, 1689 ; Gompleat 
Biatory of the Life and Actions of Riebard, Barl of Tyr- 
eonnel, 1689 ; The Royal Toys^e, acted in 1689 and 1690. 
Thie drama, which, I believe, was performed at Bartholo- 
mew Fair, is one of the most curious of a curious class of 
eompoflitions, utterly destitute of literary merit, but ralu- 
able as abowing what were then the most sueeessftil elap- 
trajM for an audJenee oompoaed of the oomaKm paople. 



Lewis. All agreed in declaring that it wonid 
t^e many years to repair the waste which had 
been wrought in a few weeks by the armed 
peasantry.]: Some of the Saxon aristocracy 
had mansions richly fiimishedj and sideboards 
gorgeous with silver bowls and chargers. All 
this wealth disappeared. One house, in which 
there had been three thousand pounds' worth 
of plate, was left without a spoon.} But the 
chief riches of Ireland consisted in cattle. In- 
numerable flocks and herds covered that vast 
expanse of emerald meadow, saturated with the 
moisture of the Atlantic. More than one gen- 
tleman possessed twenty thousand sheep and 
four thousand oxen. The freebooters who now 
overspread the country belonged to a class 
which was accustomed to live on potatoes and 
sour whey, and which had always regarded 
meat as a luxury reserved for the rich. These 
men at first revelled in beef and mutton, as the 
savage invaders, who of old poured down firom 
the forests of the north on Italy, revelled in 
Massic and Falernian wines. The Protestants 
described with contemptuous disgust the strange 
gluttony of their newly liberated slaves. The 
carcasses, half raw and half burned to cinders^ 
sometimes still bleeding, sometimes in a state 
of loathsome decay, were torn to pieces and 
swallowed without salt, bread, or herbs. Those 
marauders who preferred boiled meat, being 
often in want of kettles, contrived to boil the 
steer in his own skin. An absurd tragicomedy 
is still extant, which was acted in this and the 
foilowing year at some low theatre for the 
amusement of the English populace. A crowd 
of half naked savages appeared on t}ie stage, 
howling a Celtic song and dancing round an ox. 
They then proceeded to cut steaks out of the 
animal while still alive, and to fling the bleed- 
ing flesh on the coals. In truth the barbarity 
and filthiness of the banquets of the Rapparees 
was such as the dramatists of Grub Street could 
scarcely caricature. When Lent began, the 
plunderers generally ceased to dcTOur, but con- 
tinued to destroy. A peasant would kill a cow 
merely in order to get a pair of brogues. Often 
a whole flock of sheep, often a herd of fifty or 
sixty kine, was slaughtered. The beasts were 
flayed; the fleeces and hides were carried 
away ; aiyi the bodies were left to poison the 
air. The French ambassador reported to his 
master that, in six weeks, fifty thousand horned 
cattle had been slain in this manner, and were 
rotting on the ground all over the country. 
The number of sheep that were butchered 
during the same time was popularly said to have 
been three or four hundred thousand. || 

Any estimate which can now be framed of 
the value of tiie property destroyed during 
this fearftil conflict of races must necessarily 
be very inexact. We are not, however, abso- 
lutely withoiJt materials for such an estimate. 



<*The end of this play," says the author in his prefitce, "is 
chiefly to expose the perfidious, base, cowardly, and bloody 
nature of the Irish." The account which the ftigitire 
Protestants giro of the wanton destruction of cattle is con- 
firmed by Avaux in a letter to Lewis, dated April 13 (28), 
1689, and by Desgrigny in a letter to Lou vols, dated Msy 
17 (27), 1690. Most of the despatches written by Avaux 
during his mission to Ireland are contained In h volume 
of which a Tezy few copies were printed at the English 
Foreign Ol&oe. Of many I hare also copies made at the 
French Foreign Oflloe. The letters of IXesgrigny, who waa 
employed in the Commissariat, I found in the Library of 
the French War Ofllce. I cannot too strongly expross my 
sense of the Uberality and oourteqr with which the im- 
mense and admirably arranged stonhouses of ourions in* 
fbrmatioa at Fsrlt i^era thiowa open to me. 
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The Quakers were neither a verj numerous 
nor a Tery opulent class. We can hardly sup- 
pose that they were more than a fiftieth part 
of the Protestant population of Ireland, or that 
they possessed more than a fiftieth part of the 
Protestant wealth of Ireland. They were un- 
doubtedly better treated than anv other Pro- 
testant sect James had always oeen partial 
to them : they own that Tyrconnel did his best 
to protect them ; and they seem to ha^e found 
favour even in the sight of the Rapparees.^ 
Yet the Quakers computed their pecuniary 
losses at a hundred thousand pounds, f 

In Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, it was 
utterly impossible for the English settlers, few 
as they were and dispersed, to offer any effec< 
tual resistance to this terrible outbreak of the 
aboriginal population. CharlcTille, Mallow, 
Sligo, fell into the hands of the natives. Ban- 
don, where the Protestants had mustered in 
considerable force, was reduced by Lieutenant 
General Maoarthy, an Irish officer who was 
descended f^om one of the most illustrious 
Celtic houses, and who had long served, under 
a feigned name, in the French army.:( The 
people of Kenmare held out in th(^r little fast- 
ness till they were attacked by three thousand 
regular soldiers, and till it was known that 
several pieces of ordnance were coming to bat- 
ter down the turf wall which surrounded the 
agent's house. Then at length a capitulation 
was concluded. The colonists were^ suffered 
to embark in a small vessel scantily supplied 
with food and water. They had no expe- 
rienced navigator on board ; but after a voy- 
age of a fortnight, during which they were 
crowded together like slaves in a Guinea sliip, 
and suffered the extremity of thirst and hun- 
ger, they reached Bristol in safety.} When 
such was the fate of the towns, it was evident 
that the country seats which the Protestant 
landowners had recently fortified in the three 
southern provinces could no longer be de- 
fended. Many families isubmitted, delivered 
up their arms, and thought themselves happy 
in escaping with life. But many resolute and 
high-spirited gentlemeil and yeomen were de- 
termined to perish rather than yield. They 
packed up such valuable property as could 
easily be carried away, burned wha^ver they 
could not remove, and, well armed and mounted, 
set out for those parts in Ulster which were 
the strongholds of their race and of their faith. 
The flower of the Protestant population of Muns- 
ter and Connaught found shelter at Enniskillen. 
Whatever was bravest and most truehearted in 
Leinster took the road to Londonderry. || 

The spirit of Enniskillen and Londonderry 
rose higher and higher to meet the danger. 
At both places the tidings of what had been 
done by the Convention at Westminster were 
received with transports of joy. William and 
Mary were proclaimed at Enniskillen with 
unanimous enthusiasm, and with such pomp 
as .the little town could furnish. T[ Lundy, who 
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commanded at Londonderry, could not venture 
to oppose himself to the general sentiment of 
the citizens and of his own soldimrs. He there- 
fore gave in his adhesion to the new govern- 
ment, and signed a declaration by which he 
bound himself to stand by that government, on 
pain of being considered a coward and a trai- 
tor. A vessel from England soon brought a 
commission from William and Mary which con- 
firmed him in his office.** 

To reduce the Protestants of Ulster to sub- 
mission before aid could arrive from England 
was now the chief object of Tyrconnel. A 
great force wa^ 'ordered to move northward, 
under the command of Richard Hamilton. This 
man had violated all the obligations which are 
held most sacred by gentlemen and soldiers, 
had broken faith with his firiends the Temples, 
had forfeited his military parole, and was now 
not ashamed to take the field as a general 
against the government to which he was bound 
to render himself up as a prisoner. His march 
left on the f&,ce of the country traces which the 
most careless eye could not during many yean 
fail to discern. His army was accompanied by 
a rabble, syich as Keating had well compared 
to the mnclean birds of prey which swarm 
wherever the scent of carrion is strong. 
The general professed himself anxious to save 
from ruin and outrage all Protestants who re- 
mained quietly at their homes; and he most 
readily gave them protections under his hand. 
But these protections proved of no avail ; and 
he was forced- to own that, whatever power he 
might be able to exercise over bis soldiers, he 
could not keep order among the mob ef camp- 
followers. The country behind him was a wil- 
derness ; and soon the country before him be- 
came equally desolate. For at the fame of his 
approach, the colonists burned their furniture, 
pulled down their houses, and retreated north- 
ward. Some of them attempted to make a stand 
at Dromore, but were broken and scattered. 
Then the flight became wild and tumultuous. 
The fugitives broke down the bridges and burned 
the ferryboats. Whole towns, the seats of the 
Protestant population, were left in ruins without 
one inhabitant. The people of Omagh destroyed 
their own dwellings so utterly that no roof was 
left to shelter the enemy from the rain and wind. 
The people of Cavan migrated in one body to 
Enniskillen.* The day was wet and stormy. 
The road was deep in mire. It was a piteous 
sight to see, mingled with the armed men, the 
women and children weeping, famished, and 
toiling through the mud up to their knees. All 
Llsbum fled to Antrim ; and, as the foes drew 
nearer, all Lisburn and Antrim together came 
pouring into Londonderry, Thirty thousand 
Protestants,! of both sexes and of every age, 
were crowded behind the bulwarks of the City 
of Refuge. There, at length, on the verge of 
the ocean, hunted to the last asylum, and baited 
into a mood in which men may be destroyed, 
but will not easily be subjugated, the imperial 
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Meanwhile Mountjoy and Rice had arrived in 
France. Mountjoy was instantly pnt under arrest 
and thrown into the Bastile. James determined 
to comply with the invitation which Rice had 
brought, and applied to Ijcwjs for the help of a 
French army. But Lewis, though he showed, as 
to all things which concerned the personal dig- 
nity and comfort of his royal guests, a delicacy 
even romantic, and a liberality approaching to 
profusion, was unwilling to send a large body of 
troops to Ireland. He saw that France would 
have to maintain a long war on the Continent 
against a formidable coalition : her expenditure 
must be immense; and, great as were her re- 
Roorcea, he folt it to be important that nothing 
shoald be wasted. He doubtless regarded with 
sincere commiseration and good will the unfof- 
tonate exiles to whom be had given so princely a 
welcome. Yet neither commiseration nor good 
will could prevent him from speedily discovering 
that his brother of England was the dullest and 
most perverse of human beings. The folly of 
James, his incapacity to read the characters of 
men and the signs of the times, bis obstinacy, 
always most offensively displayed when wisdom 
enjoined concession, his vacillation, always ex- 
hibited most pitiably in emergencies which re- 
quired firmness, had made him an outcast from 
England, and might, if his counsels were blindly 
followed, bring great calamities on France. As 
a. lef|ritimate sovereign expelled by rebels, as a 
confessor of the true faith persecuted, by heretics, 
OS a near kinsman of tiie House of Bourbon, who 
bad seated himself on the hearth of that House, 
he was entitled to hospitality, to tenderness, to 
respect. It was fit that he should have a stately 
palace and a spacious forest, that the household 
tioopB should salute him with the highest military 
honours, that he should have at his commaod all 
the hounds of the Grand Hun&man and all the 
hawks of the Grand Falconer. But, when a 
prince, who, at the head of a great fleet and 
ajmy, had lost an empire without striking a blow, 
undertook to furnish plans for naval and military 
expeditions ; when a prince, who had been un- 
done by his profound ignorance of the temper of 
his own countrymen, of his own soldiers, of his 
own domestics, of his own children, undertook to 
answer for the zeal and fidelity of the Irish ^o- 
ple^ whose language he could not speak, and on 
whose land he had never set his foot; it was ne- 
ceasary to receive his suggestions with caution. 
Such were the sentiments of Lewis; and in these 
sentiments he was confirmed by his Minister of 
War Louvois, who, on private as well as on pub- 
lic grounds, was unwilling that James should be 
accompanied by a large military force. Louvois 
liated Lauzun. Lauzon was a fkvorite at Saint 
Oermains. He wore the garter, a badge of honor 
wrhich has very seldom bison conferred on aliens 
^vho were not sovereign princes. It was believed 
indeed at the French Court that, in order to dis- 
tingaish him from the other knights of the most 
ilinstrious of European orders, he had been deco- 
rated with that very George which Charles the 
First had, on the scaffold, put into the hands of 
J'uxon.* Lauzun had been encouraged to hope 
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that, if French forces were sent to Ireland, ho 
should command them ; and this ambitious hope 
Louvois was bent on disappointing.f 

An army was therefore for the present refused; 
but every thing else was granted. The Brest fleet 
was ordered to be in readiness to paiJ. Arms for 
ten thousand men and great qnantitirs of ammu- 
nition were put on board. About four hundred 
captains, lieutenants, cadets and gunnem were 
selected for the important service of organizing 
and disciplining the Irish levies. The chief com- 
mand was held by a veteran warrior, the Count 
of Rosen. Under him were Maumont, who held 
the rank of lieutenant general, and a brigadier 
named Pusignan. Five hundred thousand crowns 
in gold, equivalent to about a hundred and twelve 
thousand pounds sterling, were sent to Brestt 
For James's personal comforts provision was 
made with anxiety resembling that of a tender 
mother equipping her son for a Brnt campaign. 
The cabin furniture, the camp furniture, the tents, 
the bedding, the plate, were luxurious and tniperb^ 
Nothing which could be agreeable or useful to the 
exile was too costly for the munificence, or too 
trifling for the attention, of his gracious and 
splendid host. On the fifteenth of February, 
James paid a larewell visit to Versailles. He waa 
conducted round the buildings and plantations 
with every mark of respect and kindness. The 
fountains played in his honour. It was the season 
of the Carnival ; and never had the vast palace 
and the sumptuous gardens presented a gayer 
aspect. In the evenmg the two kings, after n, 
long and earnest conference in private, made 
their appearance before a splendid circle of lords 
and ladies. ** I hope," said Lewis, in his noblest 
and most winning manner, ** that we are about 
to part, never to meet again in this world. Tl^t 
is the best wish that I can form for you. But, if 
any evil cliance should force you to return, be as- 
sured that you will find me to the last such as 
you have found me hitherto.** On the seventeenth 
Lewis paid in return a farewell visit to Saint 
Germains. At the moment of the parting em. 
brace he said, with his most amiable smile: 
•*We have forgotten one thing, a cuirass for 
yourself. You shall have mine.*' The cuirass' 
was brought, and suggested to the wits of the 
Court ingenious allusions to the Vulcanian pano- 
ply which Achilles lent to his foebler friend. 
James set out for Brest ; and his wifo, overcome 
with sickness and sorrow, shut herself up with 
her child to weep and pray.§ 

James was accompanied or speedily followed 
by several of his own subjects, among whom the 
most distinguished were his son Berwick, Cart- 
Wright Bishop of Chester, Powis, Dover, and Mel- 
fort. Of all the retinue, none was so odious to 
the people of Great Britain as Melfort. He was 
an upostate : he was believed by many to be an 
insincere apostate; and tlie insolent, arbitrary 
and menacing language of his state papers dis- 
gusted even the Jacobites. He was therefore a 
fiivourite witli his master : for to James unpopi;u 
lartty, obstinacy, and implacability were the 
greatest recommendations that a statesman could 
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What Frenchman should attend the King of 
England in the character of ambassador had 
been the subject of grave deliberation at Versail- 
les. Barillon could not be passed over without a 
inarked slijrht Bat his self-indulgent habits, 
his want of energy, and, above all, the credulity 
with which he had listened to the professions of 
Sunderland, had made an unfavourable impres- 
fiion on the mind of Lewis. What was to be 
done in Ireland was not work for a trifler or a 
dupe. The agent of France in that kin^dom^ 
must be equal to much more than the ordinary 
functions of an envoy. It would be his right 
and his duty to offer advice touching evepr part 
of the political and military administration of 
the country in which he would represent the most 
powerful and most beneficent of allies. Barillon 
was therefore passed over. He affected to bear 
bis disgrace with composure. His political 
career, though it had brought great calamities 
both on the House of Stuart and on the House of 
Bourbon, had been by no means unprofitable to 
liimself. He was old, he said : he was fat : he 
did not envy younger men the honour of living 
on potatoes and whiskey amon? the Irish bogs ; 
lie would try to console himself witli partridges, 
with champagne, and with the society of tlie wit- 
tiest men and prettiest women of Paris. It was 
rumoured, however, that he was tortured by pain- 
fiil emotions which he was studious to conceal : 
liis^health and spirits failed; and he tried to find 
consolation in religious duties. Some people 
were much edified by the piety of the old volup. 
tuary: but others attributed his death, which 
took place not long afler his retreat from public 
life, to shame and vexation.* 

The Civunt of Avauz, whose sagacity had de. 
t^ted all the plans of William, and who had 
Tamly recommended a policy which would pro- 
bably have frustrated tliem, was the man on 
whom (he choice of Lewis fell. In abilities 
Avaux had no superior among the numerous able 
diplomatists whom his country then possessed. 
His demeanour was singularly pleasing, his per- 
Bon handsome, his temper bland. His manners 
vid conversation were those of a gentleman who 
had been bred in the most polite and magnificent 
of all Courts, who had represented that Court both 
in Roman Catholic ' and in Protestant countries, 
and who had acquired in his wanderings the art 
of catching the tone of any society into which 
chance might throw him. He was eminently 
vigilant and adroit, fertile in resources, and skil- 
fal in discovering the weak parts of a character. 
His own character, however, was not without its 
weak parts. The consciousness that he was of 
[deheian origin was tlie torment of his life. He 
pined for nobility with a pining at once pitiable 
and ludicrous. Able, experienced and accom- 
plished as he was, he sometimes, under the in- 
fluence of this mental disease, descended to the 
level of MoU^re*s Jourdain, and entertained ma- 
licious observers with scenes almost as laughable 
as tliat in which the honest draper was made a 
Hamamouchi.f It would have been well if this 
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had been the worst. But it is not too mnoh f» 
say that of the difference between right and 
wrong Avaux ha^ no more notion than a brute. 
One sentiment was to Jiim in the place of reli- 
gion and morality, a superstitious and intolerant 
devotion to the Crown which he served. This 
sentiment pervades* all his despatches, and gives 
a colour to all his thoughts and words. Nothing 
that tended to promote the interest of the French 
monarchy seemed to him a crime. Indeed he 
appears to havo taken it for granted that not only 
Frenchmen, but all human beings, owed a nato. 
ral allegiance to the House of Bourbon, and tliat 
whoever hesitated to sjicrifice tlie happiness and 
freedom of his own native country to the glory 
of that House was a traitor. While he resided 
at the Hague, he always designated thqse Dutch- 
men who had sold themselves to France as the 
well intentioncd party. In the letters which he 
wrote from Ireland, the same feeling appears 
still more strongly. He would have b^n a more 
sagacious politician if he had sympathized rnoie 
with those feelings of moral approbation and dis- 
approbation which prevail among the vulgar. 
For his own indifference to all considerations of 
justice and mercy was such that, in his schemes, 
he made no allowance for tlie consciences and 
sensibilities of his neighbours. More than ooce 
he deiiberatchr recommended wickedness so hor- 
rible that wicked men recoiled from it with in- 
dignation. . But they could not succeed even in 
making their scruples intelligible to him. To 
every remonstrance he listened with a cynical 
sneer, Mfondering within himself whether those 
who lectured him were such fools as they pro- 
fessed to be, or were only shamming. 

Such was the man whom Lewis selected to be 
the companion and monitor of James. Avaox 
was charged to open, if possible, o communica- 
tion with the malecontents in the English Parlia- 
ment ; and he was authorised to expend, if ne- 
cessary, a hundred thousand crowns among them. 

James arrived at Brest on Uio fiflh of March, 
embarked there on board of a man of war called 
the Saint Michael, and sailed within forty eight 
hours. He had ample time, however, before his 
departure, to exhibit some of Uie faults by which 
he had lost England and Scotland, and by which 
he was about to lose Ireland. Avaux wrote from 
the harbour of Brest that it would not be easy to 
conduct any important business in. concert with 
the King of England. His Majesty couM not 
keep any secret from any body. The very fore- 
mast men of the Saint Michael had already 
heard him say things which ought to have been 
reserved for the ears of his confidential adviBeit.t 

The voyage was safely and quietly performed; 
and, on the afternoon of the twelilh of March, 
James landed in the harbour of Kinsale. By 
the Roman Catholic population he was received 
with shouts of unfeigned transport. The few 
Protestants who remained in tliat part of the 
country joined in greeting him. and perhaps not 
insincerely. For, though an enemy of their re- 
ligion, he was not an enemy of their nation ; and 



Avaux tried to pass himaslf off at Stockholm as a Esd^ 
of the Order of the Holy Ghost 

X This letter, written to Lewis firom the harbour of 
Arast, is in the Archives of the Vrench Fiifeign Office) but 
is wanting in the very ran volume printed in Downing 
Street 
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they might reasonably hope that the worst kin^ 
would snow somewhat more respect for law and 
property than had been shown by the Merry Boys 
and Rapparees. The Vicar of Kinsale was 
amongr those who went to pay their duty: ho was 
presented by the Bishop of Chester, and was not 
ungraciously received.* 

James learned that his canse was prosperijag. 
In the three southern provinces of Ireland the 
Protestants were disarmed, and were so effectu- 
ally bowed down by terror that he had nothing 
to apprehend from them. In the North there 
was some show of resistance : bat Hamilton was 
marching against the malecontents ; and there 
was little doubt that they would easily be crushed. 
A day was spent at Kinsale in putting the arms 
and ammunition oat of reach of danger. Horses 
sufficient to carry a few travellers were with some 
difficolty procored; and, on the fourteenth of 
March, James proeoeded to Cork.t 

We should greatly err if we imagined that the 
road by which he entered that city bore any re- 
Kmblance to the stately approach which strikes 
the traveller of the nineteentli century with ad- 
miration. At present Cork, though deformed by 
many miserable relics of a former age, holds no 
mean place among the ports of the empire. The 
shipping is more than half what the shipping of 
London was at the time of the Revolution. The 
customs exceed the whole revenue which the 
whole kingdom of Ireland, in the most peaceful 
and prosperous times, yielded to the Stuarts. 
The town is adorned by broad and well built 
streets, by fair gardens, by a Corinthian portico 
which would do honour to Palladio, and by a 
Gothic college worthy to stand in the High 
Street of Oxferd. In 1689, the city extended 
orrer about one-tenth part of the space which it 
Dow covers, and was intersected by muddy 
streams, which have long been concealed by 
arches and buildings. A desolate marsh, in 
which the sportsman who pursued the waterfowl 
sank deep in water and mire at every step, co- 
Tcred the area now occupied by stately buildings, 
the palaces of great commercial societies. There 
was only a single street in which two wheeled 
carriages could pass each other. From this street 
diverged to right and left alleys squalid and 
noisome beyond the belief of those who have 
formed their notions of misery ftom the most 
miserable parts of Saint 6iles*s and Whitechapel. 
One of these alleys, called, and, by comparison, 
justly called. Broad Lane, is about ten feet wide. 
From such places, now seats of hunger and pes. 
tilence, abandoned to the most wretched of man- 
kind, the citizens poured forth to welcome James. 
He was received with military honours by Ma- 
earthy, who held the chief command in Munster. 

It was impossible for the King to proceed im- 
mediately to Dublin; for the southern connties 
had been so completely laid waste by the ban- 
ditti whom the priests had called to arms, that 
the means of locomotion were not easily to be 
procored. Horses had become rarities: in a 



* A fall and trae Aoooipuit of the Landing and Rsoep- 
tioa of the late King James et Kiasale, la a letter from 
Bristol, Ucensed April 4, 1689; Leslie*! Answer to King; 
Ireland's Lamentation; Avanx, March 13, (28). 

t Avaax, March 13, (23), 1689; Life of Jam«s> iL 827, 
Orig. Mem. 

1 Avanz, March 1( (25), 1689. 

i AvauC, March 26^ (April 4), li»0. 



large district there were only two carts; and 
those Avaux pronounced good for nothing. Some 
days elapsed before the money which had beea 
brought from France, though no very formidable 
mass, could be dragged over the few miles which 
separated Cork from Kinsale.t 

While the King and his Council were em- 
ployed in trying to procure carriages and beasts, 
Tyrconnel arrived from Dublin. He held en- 
couraging language. The opposition of Ennis- 
killen he seems to have thought deserving of 
little consideration. Londonderry, he said, was 
the only important post held by the Protestants; 
and even Londonderry would not, in his judg- 
ment, hold out many days. 

At length James was able to leave Cork for the 
capital. On the road, the ahrewd and observant 
Avaux made many remarks. The first part of 
the journey was through wild highlands, where 
it was not strange that there should be few tracea 
of art and industry. But, from Kilkenny to the 
gates of Dublin, the path of the travellers lay 
over gently undulating ground rich with natur^ 
verdure. That fertile district should have been 
covered with flocks and herds, orchards and com- 
fields : but it was an untilled and unpeopled de- 
sert Even in the towns the artisans were very 
few. Manufactured articles were hardly to be 
found, and if found could be procured only at im- 
mense prices.§ The truth was that most of the 
English inhabitants had fled, and that art, in- 
dustry, and capital had fled with them. 

James received on his progress numerous marks 
of the goodwill of the peasantry; but marks such 
as, to men bred in the courts of France and Eng- 
land, had an uncouth and ominous appearance. 
Though Tery few labourers were seen at work in 
the fields, the road was lined by Rapparees armed 
with skeans, stakes, and half pikes, who crowded 
to look upon the deliverer of their race. The 
highway along which he travelled presented the 
aspect of a street in which a fkir is held. Pipers 
came forth to play before him in a style whieh 
was not exactly that of the French opera ; and 
the villagers danced wildly to the mnsic. Long 
frieze mantles, resembling those which Spenset 
had, a century before, described as meet beds for 
rebels and apt cloaks for thieves, were spread 
along the path which tlie cavalcade was to tread ; 
and garlands, in which cabbage stalks supplied 
the place of laurels, were offered to the royal 
hand. The women insisted on kissing his Ma- 
jesty ; but it should seem that they bore little 
resemblance to their posterity; for this compli* 
ment was so distasteful to him that he ordered 
his retinue to keep them at a distance. j] 

On the twenty fourth of March he entered 
Dublin. That city was then, in extent and popiu 
laticMi, the second in the British isles. It con- 
tained between six and seven thousand housed 
and probably above thirty thousands inhabitants.Y 
In wealth and beauty, however, Dublin was in- 
ferior to many English towns. Of the graceful 
and stately public buildings which now adora 



I A full and true Aooonnt of the Landing and Reosp' 
tion of the late King James; Ireland's Lamentation: 
Light to the Blind. 
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these hopes. He was certain that they were not 
warranted by any inteliigrence which had arrived 
from any part of Great Britain; and he con. 
sidered &ein as the mere daydreams of a feeble 
mind. He thought it unliiiely that the usurper, 
whose ability and resolution he had, during an 
unintermitted conflict of ten years, learned to 
appreciate, would easily part with the groat prize 
which had been won by such strenuous exertions 
and profound combinations. It was therefore ne. 
cessary to consider what arrangements would be 
most beneficial to France, on the supposition that it 
proved impossible to dislodge William from Eng> 
land. And it was evident that, if William could 
not be dislodged from England, the arrangement 
most beneficial to France would be that which 
liad been contemplated eighteen months before 
when James had no prospect of a male heir. 
Ireland must be severed from the English crown, 
purged of the English colonists, reunited to the 
Church of Rome, placed under the protection of 
the House of Bourbon, and made, in every thing 
Ijut name, a French province. In war, licr re- 
sources would be absolutely at the command of 
her Lord Paramount. She would furnish his 
army with recruits, she would furnish his navy 
with fine harbours commanding all the great 
western outlets of the English trade. The strong 
nation al and religious antipathy with which her 
aboriginal population regarded the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring island would be a sufficient 
guarantee for tHeir fidelity to that government 
which could alone protect ner against the Saxon. 

On the whole, therefbre, it appeared to Avauz 
that, of the two parties into which the Council 
at Siublin was divided, the trish party was that 
which it was fqr the interest of France to sup- 
port He accordingly connected himself closely 
with the chiefs of that party, obtained from them 
the fullest avowals of all that they designed, and 
was soon able to report to his government that 
neither the gentry nor the common people were 
at all nnwilnng to become French.* 

The views of Louvois, incomparably the 
greatest statesman that France had produced 
since Richelieu, seem to have entirely agreed 
with those of Avaux. The best thing, Louvois 
wrote, that King James could do woul^ be to 
forget that he had reigned in Great Britain, and 
to think only of patting Ireland into a good con- 
dition, and of establishing himself firmly tiiere. 
Whether this were the true interest of the House 
of Stuart may be doubted. But it was undoubt- 
edly the true interest of the House of Bourbon.t 

About the Scotch and English exiles, and 
eapeeially about Melfbrt, Avaux constantly ex- 
pressed himself with an asperity hardly to have 
been expected from a man of so much sense and 
experience. Melfbrt was in a singularly unfor- 
tunate position. He was a renegade : be was a 
mortal enemy of the liberties of his country : he 
was of a bad and tyrannical nature ; and yet he 
was, in some sense, a patriot The consequence 
was that he was more universally detested than 



• Avaux, Much 26 (April 4), 1689, April 13 (23). Bat 
it if lew from any olnglo letter, than from the irhole 
tcudency and spirit of the correspondence of Avaux, that 
I have formed my notion of his ol^ects. 

t »* n faut done, oubliant qu'U a est« Roy d'Angleterre 
H d'BseoeEe, ne peuser qu'i c« qui pent bonifler llrlande, 



any man of his time. For, while his apostasy 
and his arbitrary maxims of government made 
him the abhorrence of England and Scotland, 
his anxiety for the dignity snd integrity of the 
empire made him the abherrence of the Irish 
and of the French. 

The first question to be decided was whether 
James should remain at Dublin, or should put 
himself at the head of his army in Ulster. On 
this question the Irish and British factions 
joined battle. Reasons of no great weight y^cn 
adduced on both sides ; for neither party ventured 
to speak out The point really in issue was 
whether the King should be in Irish or in British 
hands. If he remained at Dublin, it wonld bo 
scarcely possible for him to withhold his assent 
from any bill presented to him by the Parliament 
which he had summoned to meet thire. He 
would be forced to plunder, perhaps to attaint, 
innocent Protestant gentlemen and clergymen by 
hundreds; and he would thus do irreparable mis- 
chief to his cause on the other side of Saint 
George*B Channel. If he repaired to Ulster, he 
would be within a few hours* sail of Great Britain. 
As soon as Londonderry had fallen, and it was 
universally supposed that the &11 of Londonderry 
could not be long delayed, he might cross the sea 
with part of his fbrces, and land in Scotland, 
where his friends were supposed to be numerous. 
When he was once on British ground, and in the 
midst of British adherents, it would no longer be 
in the power of the Irish to extort his consent to 
their schemes of spoliation and revenge. 

Hie discussions in the Council were long ana 
warm. Tyrconnel, who had just been created a 
Duke, advised his master to stay in Dublin. Mel- 
fbrt exhorted his Majesty to set out for Ulster. 
Avaux exerted all his tnfluence in support of Tyr- 
connel ; but James, whose personal inclinations 
were naturally on the British side of the question, 
determined to follow the advice of Melfi>rtt 
Avaux was deeply mortified. In his official let- 
ters he expressed with great acrimony his eon- 
tempt for the King's character and understanding. 
On Tyrconnel, who had said that he despaired of 
the fortunes of James, and that the real question 
was between the King of France and the Prince 
of Orange, the ambassador pronounced what was 
meant to be a warm eulofiry, but may perhaps be 
more properly called an mvcctive. "If he were 
a born Frenchman, he could not be more zealous 
for the interests of France.''^ The conduct of 
Melfbrt, on the other hand, was the subject of an 
invective which much resembles eulogy: "He 
is neither a good Irishman nor a good Frenchman. 
All his affections are set on his own country.**! 

Since the King was determined to go north- 
ward, Avaux did not choose to be left behind. 
The royal party set out, leaving Tyrconnel in 
charge at Dublin, and arrived at Charlemont on 
the thirteenth of April. The journey was a strange 
one. The country all along the road had been 
completely deserted by the industrious population, 
and laid waste by bands of robbers. **This,'* said 
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one of the French ofRcers, *Ms like travelling; 
throagh the deserts of Arabia."* Whatever effects 
the colonists had been able to remove were at 
Londonderry or Enniskillcn. The rest had been 
stolen or destroyed. Avaux informed his court 
that ho had not been able to get one truss of hay 
lor hiB horses without sending five or six miles. 
No labourer dared bring any thing for sale lest 
■ome marauder should lay hands on it by the 
way. The ambassador was put one night into a 
miserable taproom full of soldiers smoking, an- 
other night into a dismantled house without win- 
dows or shutters to keep out the rain. At Charle- 
mont a bag of oatmeal was with great difficulty, 
and as a matter of favour, procured for the French 
legation. There was no whcaten bread except 
at the table of the King, who had brought a little 
flour from Dublin, and to whom Avaux had lent 
a servant who knew how to bake. Those who 
were honoured with an invitation to the royal 
table had their bread and wine measured out to 
them. Every body else, however high in rank, 
ate horsecorn, and drank water or detestable 
beer, made with oats instead of barley, and fla- 
Toured with some namcless herb as a substitute 
for hops.t Yet report said that the country be- 
tween Charlemont and Strabane was even more 
desolate than the country between Dublin and 
Charlemont It was impossible to carry a large 
■took of provisions. The roads were so bad, and 
the horses so weak, that the baggage waggons 
had all been lefl far behind. The chief officers 
of the army were consequently in want of neces- 
saries; and the ill humour which was the natural 
effect of these privations was increased by the 
insensibility of James, who seemed not to be 
aware that every body about him was not per- 
fectly comfbrUble.t 

On the fourteenth of April the King and his 
train proceeded to Omagh. The rain fell : the 
wind blew: the horses could scarcely make their 
way through the mud, and in the face of the 
storm ; and the road was fhequently intersected 
by torrcnU which might almost be called rivers. 
llie travellers had to pass several fords where the 
water was breast high. Some of the party fainted 
from fttigoe and hunger. All around lay a fright- 
fill wilderness. In a journey of forty m ilea Avaux 
ooanted only thre6 miserable cabins. Every 
thing else was rock, bog, and moor. When at 
length the travellers reached Omagh, they found 
it in ruins. The Protestants, who were the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants, had abandoned it, leav- 
ing not a wisp of straw nor a cask of liquor. The 
windows had been broken: the chimneys had 
been beaten in : the very locks and bolts of the 
doors had been carried away.^ 

Avaux had never ceased to press the King to 
return to Dublin; but these expostulations had 
hitherto produced no effect The obstinacy of 
James, however, was an obstinacy which had 
nothing in common with manly resolution, and 
which, though proof to argument, was easily 
shaken by caprice. He received at Omagh,ear]y 
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on the sixteenth of April, letters which alarmed 
him. He learned that a strong body of Protest- 
ants was in arms at Strabane, and that English 
ships of war bad been seen near tlie mouth of 
Lough Foyle. In one minute three messages 
were sent to summon Avaux to the ruinous cham- 
ber in which the royal bed had been prepared. 
There James, half drcsacd, and with the air of a 
man bewildered by some great shock, announced 
his resolution to hasten back instantly to Dublin. 
Avaux listened, wondered, and approved. Mel- 
fort seemed prostrated by despair. The travellers 
retraced their steps, and, late in the evening, 
reached Charlemont. There the King received 
despatches very different from tliose which had 
terrified him a few houra before. The Protestants 
who had assembled near Strabane had been at- 
tacked by Hamilton. Under a true-hearted 
leader they would doubtless have stood tlieir 
ground. But Lundy, who commanded them, had 
told them that all was lost, had ordered them to 
shift for themselves, and had set them the exam- 
ple of flightjl They had accordingly retired in 
confusion to Londonderry. The King*8 corre- 
spondents pronounced it to be impossible that 
Londonderry should hold out His Majesty had 
only to appear before the gates, and they would 
instantly fly open. James now changed his mind 
again, blamed himself for having been persuaded 
to turn his face soutliward, and, though it was 
late in the evening, called for his horses. The 
horses were in miserable plight ; but, weary and 
half starved as they were, they were saddled. 
Melfort, completely victorious, carried off his 
master to the camp. Avaux, afler remonstrating 
to no purpose, declared that he was resolved to 
return to Dublin. It may be suspected that the 
extreme discomfort which he had undergone had 
something to do with this resolution. For com- 
plaints of that discomfort make up a large part 
of his letters; and, in truth, a life passed in the 
palaces of Italy, in the neat parlours and gardens 
of Holland, and in the luxurious pavilions which 
adorned the suburbs of Paris, was a bad prepara* 
tion for the ruined hovels of Ulster. He gave, 
however, to his master a more weighty reason for 
refusing to proceed northward. The iourney of 
James had been undertaken in opposition to the 
unanimous sense of the Irish, and had excited 
great alarm among them. They apprehended 
that he meant to quit them, and to make a descent 
on Scotland. They knew that, once landed in 
Great Britain, he would ,have neither the will nor 
the power to do those things which they most 
desired. Avaux, by refusing to proceed fiirther, 
gave them an assurance Uiat, whoever might 
betray them, France would be their constant 
friend.T 

While Avaux was on his way to Dublin, James 
hastened towards Londonderry. He found his 
army concentrated a few miles south of the city. 
The French generals who had sailed with him 
from Brest were in his train ; and two of them, 
Rosen and Maumont, were placed over the head 

{ Avaax to Lewis, April 16 (25), 1689, and to Louvois, 
of the same date. 
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of Richard Hamilton.* Rosen was a native of 
Livonia, wlio Ind in eurlv youth hecomc a soldier 
of fortune, who hid foug^ht his way to distinction, 
and who, thou/ 1. utterly destitute of the genres 
and accomplish II icnts characteristic of the Court 
of Versoill''s, was nevertheless high in favour 
(here. His temper was savage : his manners 
were coarse: hislnngruage was a strange jargon 
compounded of various dialects of French and 
German. Even those who thought hest of him, 
and who maintained that his rough exterior 
covered some good qualities, owned that his 
looks were against him, and that it would be un- 
pleasant to meet such a figure in the dusk at the 
corner of a wood.t Tha little that is known of 
MaumoDt is to his honour. 

In the canip it was gcneraDy expected that 
Londonderry would fall without a blow. Rosen 
confidently predicted that the mere sight of the 
Irish army would terrify the garrison into sub- 
mission. Hut Richard Hamilton, who knew the 
temper of the colonists better, had misgivings. 
The assailants were sure of one important ally 
within the walls. Lundy, the Governor, professed 
the Protestant religion, and had joined in pro- 
claiming William and Mary ; but he was in se- 
cret communication with the enemies of his 
Cliurch and of the Sovereigns to whom he had 
sworn lealty. Some have suspected that he was 
a concealed Jacobite, and that he had afiected to 
acquiesce in the Revolution only in order that he 
might be better able to assist in bringing about 
a Restoration : but it is probable that his conduct 
is rather to be attributed to faintheartedness and 
poverty of spirit than to zeal for any public cause. 
He seems to have thought resistance hopeless; 
and in truth, to a military eye, the defences of 
Londonderry appeared contemptible. The forti- 
fications consisted of a simple wall overgrown 
with grass and weeds : there was no ditch even 
before tlic gates : the drawbridges had long been 
neglected: the chains were rusty and could 
scarcely be used : the parapets and towers were 
built after a fashion which might well move dis- 
ciples of Vauban to laughter ; and these feeble 
defences were on almost every side commanded 
by heights. Indeed those who laid out tlie 
city had never meant that it should be able to 
stand a regular siege, and had contented them- 
•elves with throwing up works sufficient to pro- 
tect the inhabitants against a tumultuary attack 
of the Celtic peasantry. Avaux assured Louvois 
that a single French battalion would easily storm 
such defences. Even if tlie place should, not. 
withstanding all disadvantages, be able to repel 
a large army directed by the science and experi- 
ence of generals who had seryed under Cond^ 
and Turenne, hunger must soon bring the con- 
test to an end. The stock of provisions was 
•mall; and the population had been swollen to 
seven or eight times the ordinary number by a 
multitude of colonists flying from the rage of the 
natives.! 

Lundy, therefore, from the time when the Irish 
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army entered Ulster, seems to have given op all 
thought of serious resistance. He talked so de- 
spondingly that the citizens and his own soldiers 
murmured against him. He seemed, tliey said, 
to be bent on discouraging them. Meanwhile 
the enemy drew daily nearer and nearer ; and it 
was known that James himself was coming to 
take the command of bis forces. 

Just at this moment a glimpse of hope ap. 
peared. On the fourteenth of April ships fiom 
England anchored in the bay. They had on 
board two regiments which had been sent, under 
the command of a Colonel named Cunningham, 
to reinforce the garrison. Cunningham and 
several of his officers went on shore and conferred 
with Lundy. Lundy dissuaded them from land- 
ing their men. The place, be said, could not 
hold out To throw more troops into it would 
therefore be worse than useless : (or the more 
numerous the garrison, the more prisoners would 
fall into the hands of the enemy. The best thing 
that the two regiments could do would be to sail 
baok to England. He meant, he said, to with- 
draw himself privately; and the inhabitant 
must then try to make good terms for them- 
selves. 

He went through the ibrm of holding a council 
of war ; but from this council he excluded all 
those officers of the garrison whose sentiments be 
knew to be different from his own. Some, who 
had ordinarily been summoned on such occasions, 
and who now came uninvited, were thrust out of 
the room. Whatever the Governor said was 
echoed by his creatures. Cunningham and Cun* 
nlngham's companions could scarcely venture to 
oppose their opinion to that of a person whose 
local knowledge was necessarily far superior to 
theirs, and whom they were by their instructions 
directed to obey. One bravo soldier murmured. 
**■ Understand this,'* he said, ** to give up London- 
derry is to give up Ireland.** But his objections 
were contemptuously overruled. § The meeting 
broke up. Cunningham and his officers returned 
to the ships, and made preparations for depart* 
ing. Meanwhile Lundy privately sent a messen- 
ger to the head quarters of the enemy, with as- 
surances that the city should be peaceably sor- 
rendered on' the first summons. 

But as soon as what had passed in the council 
of war was whispered about the streets, the spirit 
of the soldiers and citizens swelled up high and 
fierce against the dastardly and perfidious chief 
who had betrayed them. Many of his own offi- 
cers declared that tliey no longer thought them- 
selves bound to obey him. Voices were heard 
threatening, some that his brains should be 
blown out, some that he should be hanged on the 
walls. A deputation was sent to Cunningham 
imploring him to assume the command. H« ex- 
cused himself on tlie plausible ground that his 
orders were to take directions in all things from 
the Govemor.ll Meanwhile it was rumoured that 
the persons most in Lundy*s confidence were 
stealing out of the town one by one. Long after 



British Museum is a curions report on the defcnees of 
Londonderry, drawn upgin 1706 for the Duke of Onnond 
by a French engineer named Thomas. 

{ Commons' Journals, August 12, 1689. 

I The best history of these transactions will be ftmnd in 
the Journals of the Ilotute of CommonSrAngnst 12, 1669. 
See aAo the narrattves of WallLer and Maolientleii 
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dosk on the evening of the eerenteenth it was 
found that the gates were open, and that the kcjrs 
had disappeared, I'iie officers who wade the dis- 
ODvery took on themselves to change the pass- 
words and to double the guards. The night, 
however, passed over without any assault.* 

After some anxious hours the dajr broke. The 
Irish, with James at their head, were now within 
four miles of the city. A tumultuous council of 
the chief inhabitants was called. Some of them 
vehemently reproached the Governor to his face 
with bis treachery. He had sold them, they 
oried, to their deadliest enemy : he had refused 
admisaon to the force which good King William 
had sent to defend them. While the altercation 
was at the height, the sentinels who paced the 
ramparts announr ->d that the vanguard of the 
hostile army w^ in sight Lundy had given 
orders that there should be no firing ; but his au- 
thority was at end. Two gallant soldiers. Major 
Henry Baker and Captain Adam Murray, called 
the pcopfe to arms. They were assisted by the 
eloquence of an aged clergyman, George Walker, 
rector of the parish of Ekmaghmore, who had, 
with many of his neighbours, taken refuge in 
Londonderry. The whole of the crowded city 
vras moved by one impulse. Soldiers, gentlemen, 
yeomen, artisans, rushed to the walls au^^ manned 
the guns. James, who, confident of success, had 
approached within a hundred yards of the south- 
ern gale, was received with a shout of " No sur- 
render," and with a fire from the nearest bastion. 
An oCBcer of his staff fell dead by his side. The 
King and his attendants made all haste to get 
out of reach of the cannon balls. Lundy, who 
was now in imminent dangei^of being torn limb 
fitxD limb by those whom he had betrayed, hid 
himself in an inner chamber. There he lay 
cturing the day, and at night, with the generous 
and politic connivance of Murray and Walker, 
made his escape in the disguise of a porter.f 
The part of the wall from which he let himself 
down is still pointed out; and people still living 
talk of having tasted the fruit of a pear tree 
which assisted him in his descent. His name is, 
to this day, held in execration by the Protestants 
of the North of Ireland ; and his effigy was long, 
and perhaps still is, annually hung and burned 
by them with marks of abhorrence similar to 
those which in England are appropriated to Guy 
Faux. 

And now Londonderry was left destitute of all 
military and of all civil government. No man in 
the town had a right to command any other : the 
4lcfenees were weak : the provisions were scanty : 
aj) incensed tyrant and a. great army were at the 
fates. But within was that which has oflen, in 
desperate extremities, retrieved the fallen fortunes 
of nations. Betrayed, deserted, disorganized, 
unprovided with resources,' begirt with enemies, 
the noble city was still no easy conquest What- 
ever an engineer might think of the strength of 
the ramparts, all that was most intelligent, most 
courageous, most highspirited among the £ng- 
lishry of Lcinster and of Northern Ulster was 
orowded behind them. The number of men 
oapablo of bearing arms within the walls was 
seven Uiousand ; and the whole world could not 



*■ Mackeuxie's NamtiTe. 
•f Walker and &lackenzie. 
i Ses the Character of the Protestants of Ireland, 1689, 



have furnisned seven thousand men better qoalL 
ficd to meet a terrible emergency with clear 
judgment, dauntless valour, and stubborn pa- 
tience. They were all zealous Protestants; and 
the Protestantism of tiie majority was tinged 
with Puritanism. They had much in commoa 
with that sober, resolute, and Godfearing clasa 
out of which Cromwell had formed his uncoD- 
querable army. But the peculiar situation in 
which they had been placed had developed in 
them some qualities which, in the mother conn* 
try, might possibly have remained latent. The 
English inhabitants of Ireland were an aristcv 
cratic caste, which had been enabled, by superior 
civilization, by close union, by sleepless vigilance^ > 
by cool intrepidity, to keep in subjection a num^ 
reus and hostile population. Almost every one 
of tliem had been in some measure trained both 
to military and to political functions. Almost 
every one was familiar with the use of arms, and 
was accustomed to bear a part in the administra- 
tion of justice. It was remarked by contemptK 
rary writers that the colonists had something of 
the Castilian haughtiness of manner, thouffh 
none of the Castilian indolence, that they spoca 
English with remarkable purity and correctneas, 
and that they were, both as militiamen and ae 
jurymen, superior to their kindred in the moliier 
country.t In all ages, men situated as the Ai>- 
glosazons in Ireland were situated have had peci;u 
liar vices and peculiar virtues, the vices and vir- 
tues of masters, as opposed to the vices and vir- 
tuei| of slaves. The member of a dominai^t race 
is, in hi? dealings with the subject race, seldoai 
indeed fraudulent, — for fraud is the resourqe of 
the weak, — but imperious, insolent, and crneL 
Towards his brethren, on the other hand, his coi|- 
duct is generally just, kind, and even noble. Hia 
selfircspect leads him to respect all who belong to 
^is own order. His interest impels him to culti- 
vate a good understanding with those whose 
prompt, strenous, and courageous assistance may 
at any moment be necessary to preserve his pro- 
perty and life. It is a truth ever present to hia 
mind that his own wellbeing depends on the as- 
cendency of the class to which he belongs. Hia 
very sel^hness therefore is sublimed into public 
spirit: and this public spirit is stimulated to 
fierce enthusiasm by sympathy, by the desire of 
applause, and bv the dread of in&my. For ihe only 
opinion which he values is the opinion of his fel- 
lows; and in their opinion devotion to the com- 
mon cause is the most sacred of duties. The 
character, thus formed, has two aspects. Seen 
on one side, it must bo regarded by every well 
oonstituted mind with disapprobation. Seen on 
the other, it irresistibly extorts applause. The 
Spartan, smiting and spurning the wretched 
Helot, moves our disgust But the same Spar- 
tan, calmly dressing his hair, and uttering hia 
concise jests, on what he well knows to be hia 
last day, in the pass of Thermopylae, is not to be 
contemphited without admiration. To a supeiv 
ficial observer it may seem strange that so much 
evil and so much good should be found together. 
But in truth the good and the cvil,4vhich at first 
sight appear almost incompatible, are closely 
connected, and have a common origin. It waa 



and the Interest of Bnglaod in the PrerarTation of Ir^ 
land, 168U. The ibrmer panxphlet Is the work of aa 
enemy, the latter of a xealous friend. 
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becaase the Spartan bad been taught to revere 
himffelf as one of a race of sovereisrna, and to 
look down on all that was not Spartan as of an 
inferior species, that he had no fellow feeling for 
the miserable scr&who crouched before him, and 
that the thougrht of submittinif to a foreign mas. 
ter, or of turning- his back before on enemy, 
sever, even in the last eztremitj, crossed his 
mind. Something of the same character, com. 
pounded of tyrant and hero, has been found in 
^ nations which have domineered over more 
numerous nations. But it has nowhere in 
modern Europe shown itself so conspicuously as 
in Ireland. With what contempt, with what an- 
tipathy, the ruling minority in that country long 
-regarded the subject majority may be best 
learned from the hateful laws which,' within the 
memory of men still living, disgraced the Irish 
statute book. Those laws were at lengtfi an- 
nulled : but the spirit which had dictated them 
-survived them, and even at this day sometimes 
breaks out in excesses pernicious to the common- 
wealth and dishonourable to the Protestant reli- 
gion. Nevertheless it is impossible to deny that 
the English colonists have had, with too many of 
the fiiults, all the noblest virtaea of a sovereign 
caste. The faults have, as was natural, been 
mlat offensively ezliibited in times of prosperity 
••nd security: the virtues have been most re- 
splendent in times of distress and p0ril; and 
never were those virtues more signally displaj^ed 
•than by the defenders of Londonderry, when 
their Governor had abandoned them, and when 
the camp of their mortal enemy was pitched 
befbi'o their' walls. 

No sooner had the first burst of the rage ex- 
oited by the perfidy of Lundy spent itself, than 
those whom he bad betrayed proceeded, with a 
gravity and prudence worthy of the most re- 
nowned senates, to provide for the order and de- 
fence of the city. Two governors were elected, 
Baker and Wa&er. Baker took the chief mili- 
tary command. Walker^s especial business was 
to preserve internal tranquillity, and to dole out 
supplies from the magazines.* The inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms were distributed into 
eight regiments. Colonels, captains, and subor- 
dinate officere were appointed. In a few hours 
every man knew his post, and was ready to repair 
to it as soon as the beat of the drum was heard. 
That machinery, by which Oliver had, in the pre- 
-ceding generation, kept up among his sddiers so 
stern and so pertinacious an enthusiasm, was 
again employed with not less complete success. 
Preaching and praying occupied a large part of 
every day. Eighteen clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church and seven or eight nonconformist 
ministera wero within the wails. They all ex- 
erted themselves indefatigably to rouse and bus- 
tain the spirit of the peopfe. Among themselves 
there was for the time entire harmony. All dis- 
putes about church government, postures, cere- 
monies, were forgotten. The Bishop, having 



. * There was afterwards tome idle dkpnte aboat the 
quesUoa whether Walker was properlj Oovemor or not 
To me it seciuB quite clear that he was ao. 

t Mackenzie's Narratire; Fnneral Sermon on Bishop 
Uopkius, 1090. 

X Walker's True Aecoant, 1089. See also The Apology 
^- the True Aoooant, and the Vindication of the Trae 
\ j^bUahed in the same year. I have called this 



found that his lectures on ]»tsive obedience were 
derided even by the Episcopalians, had with- 
drawn himselfl first to Rapboe, and then to Eng. 
land, and was preaching in a chapel in London.t 
On the other hand, a Scoteh fanatic named Hew. 
son, who had exhorted the Presbyterians not to 
ally themselves with such as refused to subscribe 
the Covenant, had sunk under the well merited 
disgust and scorn of the whole Protestant com- 
munity.1: The aspect of the Cathedral was re- 
markable. Cannon were planted on the summit 
of the broad tower which has since given place 
to a tower of different proportions. Ammunition 
was stored in the vaults. In their dioir the 
liturgy of the Anglican Church was read every 
morning. Every afternoon the Dissenters crowded 
to a simpler worship. § 

James had vraited twenty-four hours, ozped- 
ing, as it should seem, the performance of Lundy^ 
promises ; and in twenty-four hours the arrange* 
ments for the defence of Londonderry were com- 
plete. On the evening of the nineteenth of April, 
a trumpeter came to the southern gate, and asked 
whether the engagements into which the Gover- 
nor had entered would be fulfilled. The answer 
was that the men who guarded these walls had 
nothing to do with the &)vemor'8 engagemenis, 
and were determined to resist to the last. 

On the following day a messenger of higher 
rank was sent, Claude Hamilton, Lord StralwM^ 
one of the few Roman Catholic peers of Ireland. 
Murray, who had been appointed to the command 
of one of the eight regiments into which the gar- 
risen was distributed, advanced from the gate te 
meet the flag of tmce ; and a short oonforence 
was held. Strabane had been authorised to 
make large promises. The citizens should have 
a free pardon for all that was past if they woold 
submit to their lawful Sovereign. Murray hin^ 
self should have a cdonel's commission, and a 
thousand pounds in money. ^ The men of Lon- 
donderry," answered Murray, ** have done nothing 
that requires a pardon, and own ne Sovereign but 
King William and Queen Mary. It will not be 
safe for your Lordship to stay longer, or to reton 
on the same errand. Let me have the honour ci 
seeing you through the lines." || 

James had b^n assured, and had fully ex- 
pected, that the city would yield as soon as it 
was known that he was before the walls. Find- 
ing himself mistaken, he broke loose from the 
control of Mclfbrt, and determined to return in- 
stantly to Dublin. Rosen accompanied the King. 
The direction of a siege was intrusted to Mao- 
monU Richard Hamilton was second, and Pnsig- 
nan third, in command. 

The operations now commenced in earnest' 
The besiegers began by battering the town. U 
was soon on fire in several places. Roofi and 
upper stories of houses fell in, and crushed the 
inmates. During a short time the garrison, 
many of whom lud never before seen Uie effect 
of a cannonade, seemed to be discomposed by 



man by the name by which be was known in Irriand. 
But his real name was Houstonn. Ue is fireqnently men* 
tioned in the strange vdome entitled Faithful Contend- 
Ings Displayed. 

9 A View of the Danger and Folly of being public fpl* 
rited, by William UamUl, 1721. 

I See Walker's True Account and Maekensle's 
ratire. 
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tbe erash of chimneys, and by the heaps of ruin 
ming^led with disfigiired corpses. But familiarity 
with danger and horror prodaced in a few hours 
the natural ofiect. The spirit of the peopli} rose 
so high that their chiefs thought it safe to act on 
the ofiensive. On the twenty-fiistof April a sally 
was made under the command of Murray. The 
Irish stood their ground resolutely; and a Airious 
and bloody contest took place. Maumont, at the 
head of a body of cavalry, flew to the place where 
the fight was raging. He was struck in the head 
by a musket bail, and fell a corpse. The be- 
siegers lost several other officers, and obout two 
hundred men, before the colonists could be driven 
in. Murray escaped with difficulty. His horse 
was killed under him ; and he was beset by ene- 
mies : but he was able to defend himself till some 
q£ his friends made a rush from the gate to his 
rescue, with old Walker at their head.* 

In consequence of the death of Maumont, Ham- 
ilton was once more commander of the Irish 
army. His exploits in that post did not raise 
his reputation. He was a fine gentleman and a 
brave soldier ; but he Jiad no pretensions to the 
character of a great general, and had never, in 
his life, seen a siege, t Pusignan had more 
science and energy. Bat Pusignan sorvived 
Maumont little more than a fortnight. At four 
in the morning of the sixth of May, the garrison 
made another sally, took several flags, and killed 
many of the b^iegers. Pusignan, fighting gal- 
lantly, was shot through the body. The wound 
was one which a skilfnl surgeon might have 
cored: but there was no such surgeon in the 
Irish camp ; and the commonication with Dublin 
was slow and irregular. The poor Frenchman 
died, complaining bitterly of the barbarous ignor- 
ance and negligence which bad shortened his 
days. A medical man, who had been sent down 
express from the capital, arrived after the fimeral. 
James, in eonaeqiienoe, as it should seem, of this 
disaster, estabtished a daily post between Dublin 
Castle and Hamilton's head-quarters. Even by 
this conveyance letters did not travel very expe- 
ditiously: for the couriers went on foot; and, 
from fear probably of the Enniskiiieners, took a 
circuitous route from military post to military 
poet4 

May passed away: June arrived; and still 
liondonderry held out There had been many 
sallies and skirmishes with various success : but, 
ua the whole, the advantage had been with the 
gurrison. Several ofHcers of note had been car- 
ried prisoners into the city; and two French 
banners, torn aiier hard fighting from the be- 



♦ Walker; Haokensle; Avaox, April 28, (May «), 1689. 
Tbere is a tradition amoog tta« Protestants of Ulster that 
Mouinont £eli by the sword of Mnrray : bat on this point 
the report mode by the French ambassador to his master 
la decisive. The truth is that there are almost as many 
uytbical storied about tha siege of Londondenry aa about 
the eie^ of Troy. The legend about Murray and Jiao- 
mont datea from 1689. In the Royal Voyage, which was 
arted in that year, the 'eombat between the heroes is de- 
scribed in these sonorous lines-— 

'< Tbey met ; and Monsieur at the first enoounter 
Fell dead, blaspheming, on the dusty plain, 
And dying, bit the ground." 

t " Si Cost celuy qui est sort! de Prance le dernier, qui 
B^appelloSt Richard, 11 n'a jamais ren de sidge, ayant tou- 
jours Kervi en Kousillou."— LouToia to Avanx, June 3 
<1B), 1689. 

t Walker; Mackenxie; Avaux to Louvoii, May 2 (12), 



siegers, had been hong as trophiea in the chance] 
of the Cathedral. It seemed that the siege niuit 
be turned into a blockade. But befcve the hope 
of redocing the town by main force was relin* ^ 

quished, it was determined to make a great efforts 
The point selected for assault was an outwork 
called Windmill Hill, which was not far from th« ' 
southern g»te4^^ Religions stimulants were em- 
ployed to animate the courage of the forlorn 
hope. Many volunteers bound themselves by 
oath to make their way into the works or to pe- 
rish in the attempt Captain Butler, son of the 
Lord Mountgarret, undertook to lead the sworn 
men to the attack. On the walls the colonista 
were drawn up in three ranks. The ofiice of 
those who were behind was to load the musketi 
of those who were in front The Irish came ott 
boldly and with a fearful uproar, but after long 
and hard fighting were driven back. The w(v 
men of Londonderry were seen amidst the thickest 
fire serving out water and ammunition to their 
husbands and brothers. In one place, where the 
wall was only seven foet high, Butler and some 
of his sworn men succeeded in reaching tlie top; 
but they were all killed or made prisoners. At 
length, after four hundred of the Irish had fallen* 
their chiefs ordered a retreat to be sounded.^ 

Nothing was leA but to try the effect of hun. 
ger. It was known that the stock of food in the 
city was but slender. Indeed it was thought 
strange that the supplies should have held out so 
long. Every precaution was now taken against 
the introduction of provisions. All the avennes 
leading to the city by land were closely guarded. 
On the south were, encamped, along the left bank 
of the Foyle, the horsemen who had foUowcd 
Lord Galmoy from the valley of the Barrow. 
Their chief was of all the Irish captains the 
most dreaded and the most abhorred by the Pro* 
testants. For he had disciplined his men with 
rare skiU and care ; and many frightful storiee 
were told of his barbarity and perfidy. Long 
lines of tents, occupied by the infantry of Butl^ 
and 0*Neil, of Lord Slane and Lord Gormana* 
town, by Nugent's Westmeath men, by £ustace*s 
Kildare men, and by Cavanagh*s Kerry men, es> 
tended northward till they again approached the 
water sidcji The river was fringed with forte 
and batteries which no vessel could pass without 
gteat peril AAer some time it was determined 
to make the security still more complete by 
throwing a barricade across the stream, about a 
mile and a half below the city. Several boats 
full of stones were sunk. A row bf stakes were 
driven into the bottom of the river. Large piecee 



4 (14), 1669; James to Hamilton, Hay 28, (Jnse 8), in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy. Louvois wrote tb 
Avaux in great indignation. « ** La mauTvlse conduite que 
I'on a tenue derant Londondery a oonstd la vie & M. de 
Maumont et k M. de Pnsignan. II ne &ut pas que sa 
Majesty Britanniquecroye qn'en fiiisant tuer des ofikclers 
generaaz oommp dea soldats, on puisse ne Ten point 
laisiter manquer. Ces sortes de gens sout rares en tout 
pays, et dolveut estre menages.'^ 

i Walker; Mackensie; Avaux, June 16 (26), 1689. 

I As to the diMdpline of Galmoy's Horse, see the letter 
of Avaux to Louvois, dated 6ept 10 (20). Horrible stories 
of the cruelty, both of the oolonel and of his men, are told 
In the Short View, by a Glerorman, printed in 1689, and 
in several other pamphlets of that year. For the distii> 
button of the Irish forces, see the oontemporary map 
the siege. A catalogue of the regiments, meant, 
to rival the oatalogno in the Second Book 
wUl be found in the rAnderiasL 
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of 6r wood, stronj^ly bound toj^ethcr, formed a 
boom which wos more than a quarter of a mile 
in length, and which was firmly faKtcncd to both 
shores, by cables a foot thick.* A hug^e stone, to 
which the cable on the left bank was attached, 
was removed ninny years later, for the purpose 
of being polished and shaped into a column. 
But the intention was abandoned, and the rug-ged 
mass still lies, not many yards from its original 
•ite, amidst the shades which surround a pleasant 
country house named Boom Hall. Hard by is 
the well from which the besiegers drank. A 
little further off is the burial ground where they 
laid their slain, and where even in our own time 
the spade of the gardener has struck upon many 
•culls and thighbones at a short distance beneath 
the turf and flowers. 

While these things werepassing in the North, 
J^mes was holding his court at Dublin. On his 
return thither from Londonderry he received in- 
telligence that the French fleet, commanded by 
the Count of Chateau Renaud, had anchored in 
Bantry Bay, and had put on shore a large quan- 
tity of military stores and a supply of money. 
Herbert, who had just been sent to' those seas 
.with an English squadron for the purpose of in- 
tercepting the communications between Britanny 
and Ireland, learned where the enemy lay, and 
sailed into the.J)ay with the intention of giving 
battle. But the wind was unfavourable^ him ; 
his force was greatly inferior to that which was 
cq>poscd to him ; and afler some firing, which 
caused no serious loss to either side, he thought 
H prudent to stand out to sea, while the French 
retired into the recesses of the harbour. He 
stecr^^ for Scilly, where he expected to find rein- 
fiffcements; and Chateau Renaud, content with 
the credit which he had acquired, and afraid of 
losing it if he staid, hastened back to Brest, 
though earnestly intreated by James to come 
round to Dublin. 

Both sides claimed the victory. The Com- 
mons at Westminster absurdly passed a vote of 
thanks to Herbert James, not less absurdly, 
ordered bonfires to be lighted, and a Te Deum to 
be sung. But these marks of joy by no means 
•atisficd Avaux, whose national vanity was too 
strong even for his characteristic prudence and 
politeness. He complained that James was so 
unjust and ungrateful as to attribute the result of 
the late action to the reluctance with which the 
English seamen fought against their rightful 
King and their old commander, and that his Ma- 
jesty did not ^oem to be well pleased by being 
told that thoy were flying over the ocean pursued 
by the triumphant French. Dover, too, was a 
bad Frenchman. He seemed to take no pleasure 
in the defeat of his countrymen, and had been 
heard to say that the affair in Bantry Bay did 
not deserve to be called a battle.f 

On the day afler the Te Deum had been sung 
at Dublin for this indecisive skirmish, the Farlia- 
mcnt convoked by James assembled. The num- 
ber of temporal peers of Ireland, when he arrived 



• Life of Admiral Sir John Leake, hy Stephen H. Leake, 
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in that kingdom, was about a hundred. Of these 
only fourteen obeyed his summons. Of the four, 
teen, ten were Roman Catholics. By the rcvers- 
ing of old attainders, and by new creations, seven, 
teen more Lords, all Roman CathoIic^ were 
introduced into the Upper House. The Protei. 
tant Bishops of Meath, Ossory, Cork, and Lime, 
rick, whether from a sincere conviction that they 
could not lawfully withhold their obedience even 
from a tyrant, or fh>m a vain hope that the heart 
even of a tyrant might be softened by their pa- 
tience, made their appearance in the midst of 
'their mortal enemies. 

The House of Ck>mmons consisted almost ex- 
clnsivelv of Irishmen and Papists. With the 
writs the returning officers had reccive4 from 
Tyrconnel letters naming the persons whom he 
wished to see elected. The largest constitoent 
bodies in the kingdom were at this time very 
small. For scarcely any but Roman Cathdicii 
dared to show their faces ; and the Roman Cath* 
olic freeholders were then very few, not more, it 
is said, in some counties, than ten or twelve. 
Even in cities so considerable as C!ork, Limerick, 
and Galway, the number of persons who, under 
the new Charters, were entitled to vote, did not 
exceed tiventy.four. About two hundred and fifty 
members took their seats. Of tliese, only six were 
Protestants.* The list of the names sufEcienfly 
indicates the religious and political temper of the 
assembly. Alone among the Irish parliaments 
of that age, this parliament was filled with Der- 
mots and Geohagans, O'Ncils and O'Donovans, 
Macmahons, Maenamaras, and Macgillicuddies. 
The lead was taken by a few men whose abilities 
had been improved by the study of the law, or by 
experience acquired In foreign countries. The 
Attorney General, Sir Richard Nagle, who reprs. 
resented the county of Cork, was allowed, even 
by Protestants, to be an acute and learned jurist 
Francis Plowden, the Commissioner of Revenne, 
who sate for Bannow, and acted as chief minister 
of finance, was an Englishman, and, oe he bad 
been a principal agent of the Order of Jesuits in 
money matters, must be supposed to have been 
an excellent man of business.! Colonel Henry 
Luttrell, member for the county of Carlow, had 
served long in France, and had brought back to 
his native Ireland a sharpened intellect and 
polished manners, a flattering tongue, some skill 
in war, and much more skill in intrigue. His 
elder brother, Colonel Simon Luttrell, who was 
member for the county of Dublin, and military 

fDvernor of tho capital, had also resided in 
ranee, and, though inferior to Henry in parts 
and activity, made a highly distinguished %ure 
among the adherents of James. The other mcro. 
ber for the county of Dublin was Colonel Patrick 
Sarsfield. This gallant officer was regarded by 
the natives as one of themselves : for his ancestors 
on the paternal Side, though originally English, 
were among those early colonists who were prr^- 
verbially said to have become more Irish thcu 
Irishmen. His mother was of noble Celtic blood ; 



the Memotia of Madame de la Fayette it appears that thi^ 
paltry affair vas oorreetly appreciated at Versaillefl. 

X King, Ui 12; Memoirs of Ireland from tbe Bestor«ti0&, 
1716. Lista of bqth Bodtos wiU be found in King's Ap. 
pendlx. 

$ I found proof of Flowden's oonnoctlon with ths Jesnifii 
in ft Treaaory Letterbook, Juns 12^1689. 
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atid he wu firmly attached to the old rdigfion. 
He had inherited an estate of about twothoujiand 
m, year, and was tlierefore one of the wealthieRt 
Roman Catholics in tlie kingdom. His know- 
ledy^e of courts and campe was such as few of his 
countrymen possessec). He had long; borne a 
oommission in the English Life Guards, had lived 
much about Whitehall, and had fought bravely 
under Monmouth on the Continent, and against 
Monmouth at Scdgemoor. He had, Avaux wrote, 
more personal influence than any man in Ireland, 
and was indeed a gentleman of eminent merit, 
brave, upright, honourable, careffal of his men in 
quarters, and certain to be always ibund at their 
head in the day of battle. His intrepidity, his 
frankness, his boundless good nature, his stature, 
which far exceeded that of ordinary men, and the 
strength which he exerted in personal conflict, 
gained for him the affectionate admiration of the 
populace. It is remarkable that the Enghshry 
generally respected him as a valiant, skilful, and 
generous enemy, and that, even in the most ribald 
farces which were performed by mountebanks in 
Smithfield, he was always excepted from the dis- 
graceful imputations which it was then the fashion 
to throw on the Irish nation.* 

But men like these were rare in the House of 
Commons which had met at Dublin. , It is no re- 
proach to the Irish nation, a nation whioh has 
since furnished its lull proportion of eloquent and 
accomplished senators, to say that, of all the par- 
liaments which have met in the British islands, 
Barebone*B parliament not excepted, the assembly 
convoked by James was the most deficient in all 
the qualities which a legislature should possess. 
The stern domination of a hostile caste had 
blighted the faculties of the Irish gentleman. If 
ho was so fortunate as to have lands, he had 
generally passed his life on them, shooting, fishing, 
carousing, and ^laking love among bis vassals. 
If his estate had been confiscated, he had wan- 
dered about from bawn to bawn, and from cabin 
to cabin, levying small contributions, and living 
at the expense of other men. He had never sate 
in the House of Commons : ho had never even 
taken an active part at an election : he had never 
been a magif>trate : scarcely ever had he been 
on a grand jury. He had therefore absolutely 
no experfence of public affairs. Tho English 
■quire of that age, though assuredly not a very 
profbond or enlightened politician, was a states- 
man and a philosopher when compared with 
the Roman Catholic squire of Munster or Cbn- 
naogfat 

The Parliaments of Ireland had then no fixed 
place of assembling. Indeed they met so seldom 
aiid broke up so speedily that it would hardly 
have been' worth whild to build and furnish a 
palace for their special use. It was not till the 
Hanoverian dynasty had been long on the throne, 
that a senate house which sustains a comparison 
with the finest compositions of Inigo Jones arose 



• " Sursfleld," Ati^pk wrote to LoutoIs, Oct. 11 (21), 1689, 
'*^'est pM un hoinm« de la naiMaiMede mylord tialloway" 
(Oalmoy, I suppoM) - ny de Makarty : mai« tfwt no gen- 
tUhomnus dieUagu^ par wn m6rite» qni » plus de ciMit 
dans ee ruyaunie qu'auonn bonuneqne je oonaolMa. 11 a 
de la Takiur» maU snitout de llionneur et de la proUtf k 
toQte^preuve . f . homme qui Mra toivonn Jk la t^te 
da MS trunpes, et qui ea aura gnnd min." Leslie, in bin 
▲never u> Kins, save that thelriih Protestants did Jostfoe 
to Sarsfield'e integrity and honoar. Indeed ioat&De is done 



in College Green. On the spot where the poKic^ 
and dome of the Four Courts now overlook the 
Liffey, stood, in the seventeenth century, att 
ancient building which had once been a convent 
of Dominican friars, but had since the Reforma- 
tion been appropriated to the use of the legal 
profession, and bore the name of the King^s Inns. 
There accommodation had been provided for the 
parliament On* the seventh of May, James^ 
dressed in royal robes and wearing a crown, took 
his seat on the throne in the House of Lords, 
and ordered theConfmons to be summoned to the 
bar.t 

He then expressed his gratitude to the natives 
of Jreland for having adhered to his cause when 
the people of his other kingdoms had deserted 
hitn. His resolution to abolish all religious di^ 
abilities in all his dominions he declared to be 
unalterable. He invited the houses to take the 
Act of Settlement into consideration, and to re- 
dress tho injuries of which the old proprietors of 
the soil ha^ reason to complain. He concluded 
by acknowledging in warm terms his obligations 
to the King of France.t 

When the royal speech had been pronounced, 
the Chancellor directed the Commons to repair to 
their chamber and to elect a Speaker. They 
chose the Attorney General Nagle ; and the choice 
was approved by the King.§ 

The Commons next passed resolutions express- 
ing warm gratitude both to James and to Lewia 
Indeed it was proposed to send a deputation with 
an address to Avaux ; but the Speaker pointed out 
the gross impropriety of such a step; and, on this 
occasion, his interference was succe88ful.|( It 
was seldom however that the House was dnposed 
to listen to reason. The debates were alt rant 
and tumult. Judge Daly, a Roman Catholic, but 
an honest and able man, could not refrain from 
lamenting the mdecency and folly with which the 
members of his Church carried on the work of 
legislation. Those gentlemen, he said, were not 
a Parliament : they were a mere rabble : they re- 
sembled nothing so much as the mob of fishermen 
and market gardeners, who, at Naples, yelled and 
threw up their caps in honour of Massaniello. It 
was painful to hear member af\er member talking 
wild nonsense about his own losses, and clamour- 
ing ibr an estate, when the lives of all and the 
independence of their common country were in 
peril. Tliese words were spoken in private ; but 
some talebearer repeated them to the Commons, 
A violent storm broke forth. Daly was ordered 
to attend at the bar ; and there was little doubt 
that he would be severely dealt with. But, just 
when be was at the ^x)r, one of the members 
rushed in, shouting, •• (S)od news : Londonderry 
is taken.** The whole House rose. All the hats 
were flung into the air. Three loud hazzas were 
raised. £very heart was soflcned by the- happy 
tidings. Nobody would hear of punishment at 
such a moment The order for Daly*s attends 

y • .»» 

to Sarsfield even In such senrrilooB pieces as the Royal 
iriigbt. 

t Journal of the Parliament in Ireland, 1689. The readflr 
mn^t not imagine that this Jonrual has an official eharafr 
ter. It is merely a compilation made hj a Protestant psBH* 
pbleteer, and printed in London. 

^ Life of James, iL 866. 

I Journal of the ParUaBsnt in Zrelaad* 
I I Avaux, Kay 96 (Jom 6>^ 1689. 
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•nee wu dis^ar^fed amidit cries of ** No snb- 
miMion ; no rabmiMion ; we pardon him.** In a 
few boura it was known that Londonderry held 
out as obstinately as ever. This transaction, in 
itself unimportant, deserves to be recorded, as 
showing how destitute that House of Commons 
was of the qualities which ought to be found in 
the great council of a kingdom. And this assem- 
bly, without experience, without gravity, and with- 
out temper, was now 40 legislate on questions 
which would have tasked to the utmost the cape^ 
city of the greatest statesm^.* 

One Act James induced them to pass which 
would hkve been most honourable to him and to 
them, if there were not abundant prooft that it 
was meant to be a dead letter. It was an Act 
purporting' to grant entire liberty of conscience 
to all Christian sects. On this occasion procla- 
mation was put forth announcing in boastfiil lan^ 
ffuage to the English people that their rightful 
King had now signally refuted those slanderers 
who had accused him of affecting zeal for reli- 
gious liberty merely in order to serve a turn. If 
he were at heart inclined to persecution, would 
he not have persecuted the Irish Protestants? 
Be did not want power. He did not want pro- 
vocation. Yet at Dublin, where the members of 
his Church were the majority, as at Westminster, 
where they were a minority, he had firmly ad- 
hered to the principles laid down in his much 
maligned Declaration of Indulgence, t Unfortu- 
nately £)r him, the same wind which carried his 
fair professions to England carried thither also 
evidence that his professions were insincere. A 
single law, worthy of Turgot or of Franklin, 
seeing ludicrously out of place in the midst of a 
crowd of laws which would have disgraced Gar- 
diner or Alva. 

A necessary preliminary to the vast work of 
spoliation and slaughter on which the legislators 
of Dublin were bent, was an Act annulling the 
authority which the English Parliament, both as 
the Bupremc legislature and as the supreme Court 
of Appeal, had hitherto exercised over Ireland.^ 
This Act was rapidly passed ; and then followed, 
in quick succession, confiscations and proscrip- 
tions on a gigantic scale. The personal estates 
of absentees abovo the age of seventeen years 
were transferred to the King. When l^y property 
was thus invaded, it was not likely that the en- 
dowmenta which had been, in contravention of 
every sound principle, lavished on the Church of 
the minority would be spared. To reduce those 
endowments, without prejudice to existing in- 
terests, would have been a reform worthy of a 
good prince and a good parliament. But no such 
reform would satisfy th6 vindictive bigots who 
sate at the King's Inns. By one sweeping Act, 
the greater part of the tithe was transferred from 
the Protestant to the Roman Catholic clergy ; and 
the existing incumbents were left, without one 
farthing of compensation, to die of hunger.^ A 
Bill repealing the Act of Settlement and trans- 
ferring many thousands of square miles from 



* A True Acooant of the Premnt State of Ireland by a 
Person thet with Great Difflculty left Dublin, 1689 ; Letter 
ttom Dublin, dated June i;^ 1689; Journal of the ParUi- 
ment in Ireland. 1 

t Life 0/ James, !I. ^61, 362, 363. In the Ufo It is said 
that the prodamatlon was put forth without the privity 
of James, but that he subsequently approved of it. See 
Welwood's Answer to the Dselaratioa, 1688. 



Saxon to Celtic landlords was brought in and 
carried by acclamation.|| 

Of legislation such as this it is impossible to 
speak too severely : but for the legislators then 
are excuses which it is the duty of the historian 
to notice. They acted unmercifully, unjustly, un- 
wisely. But it would be absurd to expect mercy, 
justice, or wisdom from a class of men first 
abased by many years of oppression, and then 
maddened by the joy of a sudden deliverance, 
and armed with irresistible power. The repre- 
sehtatives of the Irish nation were, with few ex- 
ceptions, rude ^nd ignorant. They had lived in 
a state of constant irritation. With aristocr&tical 
sentiments they had been in a servile position. 
With the highest pride of blood, they hsd been 
exposed to daily afihonts, such as might well havs 
roused the choler of the humblest plebeian. In 
sight of the fields and castles which they regarded 
as their own, .they had been glad to be invited by 
a peasant to partake of his whey and his pota- 
toes. Those violent emotions of hatred and cu- 
pidity whicli the situation of the native gentle- 
man could scarcely fail to call forth appeared to 
him under the specious guise of patriotism and 
piety. For his enemies were the enemies of his 
nation ; and the same tyranny which had robbed 
him of his patrimony had pbbcd his Qiurch of 
vast wealth bestowed on her by the devotion of 
an earlier age. How was power likely to be 
used by an uneducated and inexperienced man, 
agitated by strong desires and resentments, which 
he mistook for sacred duties 7 And„when two or 
three hundred such men were brought togrether 
in one assembly, what was to be expected but 
that the passions which each had long nursed in 
silence would be at once matured into fearful 
vigour by the influence of sympathy ? 

Between James and his parliament there was 
little in common, except hatred of the Piotestant 
religion. He was an Englishman. Superstitioa 
had not utterly extinguished all national feeling 
in his mind ; and he could not but be displeased 
by the malevolence with which his Celtic sup- 
porters regarded the race from which he sprang. 
The range of his intellectual vision was small 
Yet it was impossible that, having reigned in 
England, and looking constantly forward to tha 
day when he should reign in England <moe more, 
he should not taice a wider view of politics than 
was taken by men who had no objects out of 
Ireland. The few Irish ProtestanU who still ad. 
hered to him, and the British nobles, both Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic, who had foUowed 
him into exile, implored him to restrain the 
violence of the rapacious and vindictive senate 
which he had convoked. They vrith peculiar 
earnestness implored him not to oonsent to the 
repeal of the Act of Settlement On what secu- 
rity, they asked, could any man invest hia money 
or give a portion to his children, if he could not 
rely on positive la#s and on the uninterrupted 
possession of many years 7 The military adven- 
turers among whom Cromwell portioned out tfao 



X Light to the Blind; An Aet declaring that the Parlia- 
ment of England cannot bind Ireland against Writs of 
Error and Appeals, printed in London, 1090. 

{ An Aot oonoeming Appropriate Tythee sad other Dur 
ties payable to Eodeslastioal Dignitaries. London, 1600. 

I An Act for repealing the Acts of Settlement and Ex> 
planation, and all Grants, Patent^ and Certifleatss pa^ 
' to tbesA or any of thMa. London, 1<100. 
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•oil mi^bt perhapn be regfarded aa wrongdoers. 
But how large a portion of their estates had 
passed, by fair purchase, into other hands ! How 
much money had proprietors borrowed on mort* 

Eige, on statute merchant^ on statute staple ! 
ow many capitalists had, trusting to legislative 
acts and to royal promises, come over from Eng- 
land, and bought land in Ulster and Leinster, 
without the least misgiving as to the title ! What 
a snm had those capitalists expended, during a 
quarter of a century, in building, draining, in. 
dosing, planting ! llie terms of the compromise 
which Charles the Second had sanctioned might 
not be in all respects just. But was one injustice 
to be redressed by committing another injustice 
more monstrous still ? And what effect was 
likely to be produced in England by the cry of 
thousands of innocent English families whom an 
English king had doom^ to ruin? The com- 
plaints of such a body of sufferers might delay, 
might prevent, the Restoration to which all loyal 
mibjectB were eagerly looking forward ; and, even 
if his Majesty slK»uld,in spite of those complaints, 
be happily restored, he would to the end of his 
life feel the pernicious effects of the injustice 
which evil advisers were now urging him to 
oommit. He would imd that, in trying to quiet 
one set of malecontents, he had created another. 
As snreJy as he yielded to the clamour raised at 
Dublin for a repeal of the Act of Settlement, he 
would, iirom the day on which he returned to 
Westminster, be assailed by as loud and pertina. 
O0U8 a clamour for a repeal of that repeal. He 
oould not but be aware that no English Parlia- 
ment, however loyal, would permit such laws as 
were now passing through the Irish Parliament 
to stand. Had he made up his mind to take the 
part of Ireland against the universal sense of 
England 1 If so, to what could he look forward 
but another banishment and another 'deposition ? 
Or would he, when he had recovered the greater 
kingdom, revoke the boons by which, in his dis- 
tress, he had purchased the help of the smaller 7 
It might seem an insult to him even to suggest 
that be could harbour the thought of such un« 
princely, of such unmanly, perfidy. Yet what 
other course would be left to him 7 And was it 
not better for him to refuse unreasonable conces- 
•iona DOW than to retract those concessions here- 
aAcr in a manner which must bring on him re- 
proaches insupportable to a noble n^ind? His 
0itaation was doubtless embarrassing. Yet in 
tbia case, as in other cases, it would be found 
that the patli of justice was the path of wisdom.* 
Though James had, m his speech at the open- 
ing of the session, declared against the Act of 
Settlement, he lelt that these arguments were un. 
answerable. He held several conferences with 
the leading members of the House of Commons, 
and earnestly recommended moderation. But 
Ilia exhortations irritated the passions which he 
^wifihed to allay. Many of the native gentry held 
liig^h i^nd violent language. It was impudent, 
they said, to talk about the rights of purchasers. 
How could right spring out of wrong 7 People 
'who chose to buy property acquired by injustice 
must take the consequences of their folly and cu- 



* See the paper dellTsral to Junes by Chief Jusiloe 
Keatisg, aioi the speech of the Bishop of Meath. Both 
Stfe Jen Kiag'H Appendix. Life of Jsmes, U. 867—301. 



pidity. It was clear that the Lower House was 
altogether impracticable. James bad, four years 
beiiNe, refosed to make the smallest concession 
to the most obsequious parliament that has ever 
sat in England; and it might have been ex* 
pected tbat the obstinacy, which he had nevw 
wanted when it was a vice, would not have failed 
him now* when it would have been a virtue. 
During a short time he seemed dete/mined to act 
justly. He even talked of dissolving the parlia- 
ment. The chiefs of the old Celtic families, on 
the other hand, said publicly that, if he did not 
give them back their inheritance, they would not 
fight for his. His very soldiers railed on him in 
the streets of Dublin. At length he determined 
to go down himself to tho House of Peers, not in 
his robes and crown, but in the garb in which he 
had been used to attend debates at Westminster, 
and personally to solicit the Lords to put sonw 
check on the violence of the Commons. But just 
as he was getting into his coach for this purpose 
he was stopped by Avaux. Avaux was as zeal, 
ous as any Irishman for the bills which the Com- 
mens were urging forward. It was enough for 
him that those bills seemed likely to make the 
enmity between England and Ireland irreconcile- 
able. His remonstrances induced James to ab* 
stain from openly opposing the''repeal of the Ad 
of Settlement Still the unfortunate prince con- 
tinued to cherish some faint hope that the law 
for which the Commons were so zealous would 
be rejected, or at least n^ified, by the Peers. 
Lord Granard, one of the fow Protestant noble, 
men who -sate in that pariiament, exerted himself 
strenuously on the side of public faith and sound 
policy. The King sent him a message of t^nks. 
** We Protestants," said Granard to Powis who 
brought the message, ** are fow in number. We 
can do little. His Majesty should try his in. 
fluence with the Roman Catholics.** ** His Ma- 
jesty,*' answered Powis with an oath, •* dares noC 
say what he thinks.** A few days later James 
met Granard riding towards the parliament 
house. ** Where are you going, my Lord ?'* said 
the King. ** To enter my protest. Sir,*' answered 
Granard, "• against the repeal of the Act of Set. 
tlement." **You are right," said the King: 
** but I am fiillen into the hands of people who 
will ram that and much more down my 
throat.'*t 

James yielded to the will of the Commons ; 
but the unfavourable impression which his short 
and feeble resistance had made upon them was 
not to be removed by his submission. They re- 
garded him with profound distrust; they con- 
sidered him as at heart an Englishman ; and not 
a day passed without some indication of this 
fooling. They were in no haste to grant him a 
supply. One party among them planned an ad. 
dress urging him to dismiss Melfort as an enemy 
of their nation. Another party drew up a bill 
for deposing all the Protestant Bishops, even the 
four wh6 were then actually sitting in Parlia. 
ment It was not without difficulty that Avaux 
and Tyrconnel, whose influence in the Lower 
House far exceeded the King's, could restrain 
the zeal of the majority.1 



t Leslie's Answer to King; Atbux, May 26, (June 6), 
1689; Ufe of Junea, iL 858. 
t Atsoz, May 28, (Jane 7), 1689, and June ao, (July U}., 
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It is feiDarkable that, while the King wm 
losing the eonfidence and good will of the Irish 
Gommonfi by faintly defending against them, in 
eiie qaarter, the institution of property, he was 
himael^ in another quarter, attacking that insti- 
tution with a violence, if possible, more reckless 
than theirs. He soon found that no money came 
into his Exchequer. The cause was sufficiently 
obvious. Trade was at an end. Floating capi- 
tal had been withdrawn in great masses from 
the island. Of the fixed capital much had been 
destroyed, and the rest was lying idle. T^ou^ 
sands of those Protestants who were the most 
industrious and intelligent part of the population 
had emigrated to England. Thousands had 
taken refuge in the places which still held out for 
William and Mary. Of the Roman Catholic 
peasantry who were in the vigour of life the ma- 
jority had enlisted in the army or had joined 
gangs of plunderers. The poverty of the trea- 
sury was the necessary effect of the poverty of 
the country : public prosperity could be restored 
only by the restoration of private prosperity ; and 
private prosperity could be restored only by years 
of peace and security. James was absurd 
enough to imagine that there was a more speedy 
and efficacious remedy. He could, he conceived, 
ft^ once extricate himself from his financial diffi- 
culties by the simple process of calling a farth- 
ing a shilling. The right of coining was un- 
doubtedly a flower of the prerogative ; and, in 
his view, the right of coining included the right 
of debasing the coin. Pots, pans, knockers of 
doors, pieces of ordnance which had long been 
past use, were carried to the mint. In a short 
time lumps of base metal, nominally worth near 
a million sterling, intrinsicplly worth about a six- 
tieth part of th:it sum, were in circulation. A 
royal edict declHred these pieces to be legal ten- 
der in all ca.se8 whatever. A mortgage for a 
thousand pounds was cleared off by a bag of 
ooonters made out of old kettles. The creditors 
who complained to the Court of Chancery were 
told by Fitton to take their money and be gone. 
Bat of all classes the tradesmen of Dublin, who 
wore generiilly Protestants, were the greatest 
losers. At first, of course, they raised their de- 
mands : but the magistrates of the city took on 
themselves to meet this heretical machination by 
putting forth a tariff regulating prices. Any 
man who belonged to the caste now dominant 
might walk into a shop, lay on the counter a bit 
"of Ivass worth threepence, and carry off goods 
to the value of half a guinea. Legal redress 
was out of the question. Indeed the sufferers 
thought themselves happy if, by the sacrifice of 
their stock in trade, they could redeem their limbs 
and their lives. There was not a baker's shop 
in the city round which twenty or thirty soldiers 
were not constantly prowling. Some persons 
who refused the base money were arrested by 
troopers and carried before the Provost Marshal, 
who cursed them, swore ut them, locked them up 
in dark cells, and, by threatening to hang them 
at their own doors, soon overcame their resist- 
Of all the plagues of that time none made 



Xhe author of Light to the Blind gtrongly oondemns the 
iadidgenoe shotrn to Uw Protestaat BUhops who adhered 
to Jamei). 

* King;, iii. 11.; Brief Mtfmoirs hy Haynes, Awmj Hm- 
Iw of the Mint, among the Lansdowne MSS. at the British 



a deeper or a more lasting impression on ths 
minds of the Protestants of Dublin than the 
plaffue of the brass money.* To the recollcctioa 
of the confusion and misery which had been pro- 
dnced by James's coin must be in part ascribed 
the strenuous opposition which, thirty five years 
later, large classes, firmly attached to the Housi 
of Hanover, oflfercd to the ffovornment of Georgs 
the First in the affiiir of Wood*s patent. 

There can be no question that James, in thus 
altering, by his own authority, the terms of all 
the contracts in the kingdom, assumed a power 
which belonged only to the whole legislature. 
Yet the Commons did not remonstrate. Thers 
was no power, however unconstitutional, which 
they were not willing to concede to him, as long 
as he used it to crush and plunder the English 
population. On the other hand, they respected 
no prerogative, however ancient, however legiti- 
mate, however salutary, if they apprehended that 
he might use it to protect the race which they 
abhorred. They were not satisfied till they had 
extorted his reluctant consent to a portentous law, 
a law without a parallel in the history of civilized 
countries, the great Act of Attainder. 

A list was framed containing between two and 
three thousand names. At the top was half ths 
peerage of Ireland. Then came baronets, knights, 
clergymen, squires, merchants, yeomen, artisans, 
women, children. No investigation was made. 
Any member who wished to rid himself of a 
creditor, a rival, a private enemy, gave in ths 
name to the clerk at the table, and it was gene- 
rally inserted without discussion. The only ds. 
bate of which any account has^come down to n 
related to the Earl of Strafford. He had friends 
in the House who ventured to offer something in 
his favour. But a few words from Simon Luttrell 
settled the .question. " I have," he said, •• heard 
the King say some hard things of that lord." 
This was thought sufficient, and the name of 
Strafford stands fiflh in the long tablo of the pro- 
scribed.f 

Days were fixed before which those whosS 
names were on the list were required to surrender 
themselves to such justice as was then admixu 
istcred to English Protestants in Dublin. If a 
proscribed person was in Ireland, he must sur- 
render himself by the tenth of August If ho 
had left Ireland since the fiflh of November 1688, 
he must surrender himself by the first of Sep. 
tember. If he had lell Ireland before the fifUi 
of November 1688, he must surrender himself by 
the first of October. If he failed to appear by 
the appointed day, he was to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered Without a trial, and his property 
was to be confiscated. It might be physically 
impossible for him to deliver himself up within 
tlie lime fixed by the Act. He might be bed- 
ridden. He might be in the West Indies, Hs 
might be in prison. Indeed there notoriously 
were such cases. Among the attainted lords was 
Mountjoy. He had been induced by the villanj 
of Tyrconnel to trust himself at Saint Gcrmains : 
he had been tlirown into tlie Bastiie : he was still 
lying there; and the Irish parliament was not 
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aAtmed to eaact that, tinfeM he eoold, within a 

few M^ekii, tnake his escape iitmi hie cell, and 
present himself at Dublin, he should be put to 
death* 

As it was not even pretended that there had 
been any inquiry into the gruilt of those who 
were thus proscribed, as not a sinfrle one among- 
them had been heard in his own defence, and as 
it was certain that it would be ptiysioally impos- 
sible Ibr many of them to surrender themselves 
in time, it was clear that nothinj^ but a larve 
^tercise of the royal prerojfative of mercy could 
prevont the perpetration of iniquities so horrible 
that no precedent could be found ibr them even 
in the lamentable history of the troubles of Ire- 
land. The Commons therefore determined that 
the royal prcrojerative of mercy should be limited. 
Several regulations were devtsed for the purpose 
of making the passing of ]»ardons difficult and 
costly : and finally it was enacted that every par- 
don granted by his Majesty, after the end of 
November 1689, to any of the many hundreds of 
persons who had boon sentenced to death without 
a trial, should be absolutely void and of none 
effect Sir Richard Nagle came in state to the 
bar of the Lords and presented the bill with a 
speech worthy of the occasion. ** Many of the 
persons here attainted,*' said he, *'have been 
proved traitors by such evidence as satisfies us. 
As to the rest we have fellowed common fame."t 

With such reckless barbarity was the list 
framed that fanatical royalists, who were, at that 
very time, hazarding their property, their liberty, 
their lives, in the cause of James, were not secure 
fix»m proscription. The most learned man of 
whom the Jacobite party could boast was Henry 
Dodwell, Camdcnian Professor in the University 
of Oxford. In the cause of hereditary monarchy 
he shrank from no sacrifice and from no danger. 
It was about him that William uttered those 
memorable words: **He has set his heart on 
being' a martyr ; and I have set mine on disap- 
pointing him.'* But Jamee was .more cruel to 
friends than William to foes. Dodwell was a 
Protestant : he had some property in Connaoght 
these crimes were sufficient; and he was set 
down in the long roll of those who were doomed 
to the gallows and Iho quartering block.t 

That James would give his assent to a bill 
which took from him the power of pardoning, 
■eemed to many persons impossible. He had, 
fbor years before, ijoarrelled with the most loyal 
of porliaments rather than cede a prerogative 
which did not belong to him. It might, there- 
fore, well be expected that he would now have 
struggled hard to retain a precious prerogative 
wfaidi bad been enjoyed by bis predecessors ever 
since the origin of the monarchy, and which had 
never been questioned by the Whigs. The stem 
look and raised voice with which he had reprt- 
maaded tlie Tory gentlemen, who, in the Ian- 
g%Ukge of profound reverence and fervent afiec- 
tion, implored him not to dispense with tiie laws, 
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wovid ntfw have been m plaee. tte miglrt aIsd 

have seen that the right conrse was the wiee 
course. Had he, on this great occasion, had the 
spirit to declare that he would not shed the blood 
of the innocent, and that, even as respected the 
guilty, he would not divest himself of the power 
of tempering judgment with mercy, he would 
have regained more hearts in England than ho 
would have lost in Ireland. But it was ever his 
iate to resist where he should have yielded, and 
to yield where he should have resisted. The 
most wicked of all laws received his sanction ; 
and it is bnt a very small extenuation of his guilt 
that hia sanction was somewhat reluctantly given. 

That nothing might be wanting tQ the com* 
pleteness of this great crime, extreme care was 
taken to prevent the persons who were attainted 
from knowing that they were attainted, till the 
day of grace fixed in the Act was passed. The 
roll of names was not^ published, but kept care- 
fully locked up in Fitton's closet Some Protest- 
ante, who still adhered to the cause of Jameift, 
but who were anxious to know whether any of 
their friends or relations had been proscribed, 
tried hard to obuin a sight of the list; but 
solicitation, remonstrance, even briberv, proved 
vain. Not a single copy got abroad till it was too 
late for any of the thousands who bad been con* 
demned without a trial to obtain a pardon.^ 

Towards the close of July James prorogued the 
Houses. They had sate more than ten weeks ; and 
in that space of time they had proved most fijly 
that, groat as have been the evils which Protestyint 
ascendency has produced in Ireland, the evils pro- 
duced by Popish ascendency would have been 
greater still. That the colonists, when they had 
won the victory, grossly abused it, that their 
kgislation was, during many years, unjust and 
tyrannical, is most true. But it is not less true 
that they never quite came up to the atrocious 
example set by Uieir vanquished enemy darin|^ 
his short tenure of power. 

Indeed, while James was budly boasting that 
he had passed an Act granting entire liberty of 
conscience to all sects, a persecution as cruel at 
that of Langoedoc was raguig through all the 
provinces which owned his authority. It was 
said by those who wished to find an excuse ibr 
him that almost all the Protestants who still re- 
mained in Monster, Connaught, and Leinster 
were his enemies, and that it was not as schis- 
matics, but as rebels in heart, who wanted only 
opportunity to become rebels in act, that he gave 
tliem up to be oppressed and despoiled ; and to 
this excuse some weight might have been allowed 
if be had strenuously exerted himself to protect 
those few colonists, who, though firmly attached 
to the reformed religion. Were still true to the 
doctrines of nonresistance and of indefeasibte 
hereditary right But even these devoted royaU 
ists found that their heresy Was in his view a 
crime Ibr which no services or sacrifices would 
atone. Three or four noblemen, members of the 
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aic«a OwmI wIm ha4 wetaonMd him to Ive. 
and ha4 Mte in bis Parliament, reprMentod 
tahim that, if the ri^le which forbade any Fro- 
teatant to posaeaa any weapon were Mrictly en. 
loEoed, their ooootry houees would be at (he 
mercy of the Kappdiees, and obtained from him 
pormiMion to keep ann^ lufficient for a few ter- 
Tants. But Avanx remonstrated. The indul- 
gonce, he laid, waa groasly abu#ed : theae Pro- 
testant lorda were not to be trnated : they were 
turning their homea into fortceisea : hie Majeaty 
would eoon have reaaon to repent his goodneaa. 
Hieae repreeentationa prevailed; and Boman 
Catholic troopa were qoartered in the soape«ted 
dwellings.* 

Still harder was the lot of thoae ProteaUnt 
clergymen who continued to cling, with desper- 
ate fidelity, to the cause of the Lord's Anointed. 
Of all the Anglican divines the one who had the 
lajrgeat share of Jamea*a good gracea seema to 
b^ve been Cartwri^^ht. Whethpr Cartwrigbt 
coiild long have oonlmued to be a fuvourite witb- 
oQt being an apostate may be doubted. He died 
a few weeks after his arrival in Ireland; and 
tlienccforward his church, had no one to plead 
bar cause. Neverthelesa a Saw of her prelates 
and priests continued &s a time to tes/ch what 
they had taught in the days of the Excluaion 
Bill. But it waa at the peril of life or limb tbat 
they exercised their Junctions. Every wearer of 
a cassock was a mark iv the insults and out* 
rages of soldiers and Rappnrces. In the oounv 
tr^ bia hoose was robbed, and he waa Ibrtonate 
if it was not burned over his hoad. He waa 
hunted through the streets of Dublin with eries 
of ** There go99 the devil of a heretic.'* Some- 
times he was knocked down: sometimes be was 
cndgcUed.t The rulers, of the Universitr of 
Dublin, trained in the Anglican doctrine of paa. 
aive obedience, bad greeted Jamca on his first 
arrival at the Castle, and bad been assured by 
him that he would protect them in the enjoy- 
ment of their property and their privilegea. They 
were now, without any trial, without any acco- 
■ation, thrust out of their house. TTbe commn- 
nion piate of the chapel, the books in the library, 
the very chairs and beds of the collegians were 
seized. Part of the building waa turned into a 
magazine, part into a barrack, part into a prison. 
Simon Luttrell, who waa Governor of the capital, 
was, with great difficulty and by powerful inter- 
cession, induced to let the ejected iellows and 
scholars depart in safety. Ue at length permit, 
ted them to remain at large, with this condition, 
that, on pain of death, no three of them ahould 
meet togcther.1 No IVotestant divine suffered 
more hardships than Doctor William King, Dean 
of Saint Patrick's. He bad been long distin- 
guished by the iervour with which be bad incul- 
cated the duty of passively obeying even the 
worst rulers. At a later period, when, he had 
published a deftnce of the Revolnthm, and bad 
accepted a mitre ftnm the new covemment, be 
was reminded that be ba4 invoked the divine 
Tongeanoe on the ofnrpers, and had declared him- 
■elf willing to die a hundred deaths rather than 
desert the cause of hereditary right Ho had said 
that tiie true religion had often been strengtliened 
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by pevscNHitMn, bat cwU .nonnr be etraogtiMaMl 
by rebellion ; that it would be a gbrioua day fyg 
the Church of England when a whole cartload 
of her ministers should go to the gallows for the 
doctrine of nonresistance ; and that his highest 
ambition was to be one of such a company.) It 
is not improbable that, when he spoke thus, bn 
lelt aa he spoke. But bis principles, thoqgb tbejr 
might perhaps have held out against the seven- 
ties and the promises of William, were not proof 
against the ijigraiitude of James. Human nature 
at Ust asserted iU rights. After King had been 
repeatedly imprisoned by the government to 
which he was devotedly attached, after he had 
been insulted and threatened in his own choir by 
the aoldiera, after he had been interdicted fron 
burying in hia own churchyard, and from preach- 
ing in his own pulpit, after he had narrowly ee- 
caped with life irom a mosketsbot fired at him 
in the street, be began to think the Whig theory 
of government less nnreaaonable and unchristian 
than it had once appeared to him, and pessnaded 
himself tbat the oppressed Church might lawfully 
accept deliverance, if God should be pleased, by 
whatever meansi to send it to her. 

In no long time it appeared that James would 
have done well to hearken to those counacUom 
who bad told him. that the acts by which be waa 
trying to make himself popular in ono of his 
three kinffdoma, would make him odious in the 
others, ft was in some sense fortunate ibr Eng- 
land that, afler he had ceased to reign here, his 
continued during. more then a year to reign in 
Ireland. The Revdution had been fiillowed by 
a reaetien of public feeling in his favour. Tbat 
reaction, if it bad been suffered to proceed nnin- 
terrttpted,mifht perhaps, not have ceased till be 
waa again King i but it was violently interrupted 
by himaelf. He would not suffer his people to 
forget : he would not suffer them to hope : while , 
they were trying to find excuses for his past 
erron, and to persnade themselves that be would 
not repeat these errors, be farced upon them, in 
their own despite, the coaviotion tbat he was in* 
corrigible, that the abarpest discipline of adver- 
sity had taught him nothing, and that, if they 
were weak enoitgb to rocaU him, they would 
soon have to depose him again. It was in vain 
that the Jacobites put forth pamphleU about the 
cruelty with which he bad been treated by thosu 
who were nearest to hira in blood, about tbe im- 
perious temper and unoourteous monncrs of Wil- 
liam, about the favour shown to tbe Dutch, about 
the heavy taxet, about the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, about the dan^s which 
threatened the Church foom the enmity of Pini- 
tana and Latitudinariana. James refuted theao 
pamphleta far more effectually than all the aUeat 
and moot eloquent Whig writers united coaM 
have done. Every week came the news that ht 
had passed some new Act for robbing or mur* 
dering Protestantiu Every colonist who soo- 
ceeded in etsalinif aciQas the sea fiom Leinaler 
to Holyhead or Bristol, brought fearful reports of 
the tyranny under which his brethren groaned. 
What impression these reports made on the 
Protestants of our island may be easily inferred 
firom the fiict that they moved the indignation of 
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Sefft^foab, ft SpMiiat^ \bA m bigfeted member ef 
the Cbuteh of Rome. He inibrmed hk Comt 
that, tfaoDgfh the Enjjrlish law* agahMt Popery 
mtg^ht seem severe, t£nr were to mueh mitif sted 
by the pradenoe and humanity of the Qavtm- 
ment, that they eaoeed no annoyanoe to q«iet 
people ; and he took open himeelf te amme ibe 
Ho}y See that what a Boman Catholic enftred 
m London waa nothing when eompaied with 
what a Froteatant evflfiired m Ireluid.* 

The fogfttive Enffiishry Ibmid in Ekwfand 
warm ejrmpathy and munificent idief.^ Many 
were reeeifed into the hoomt ef friends and 
kinsmen. Many were indebted ftor the meens 
of snboistenoe to the liberalifjr of fltnn|ere. 
Among these who bore i 
mercy, none cmitrftvted 
oetentatioaely than the Queen. TDe nooae ei 
Commons placed at the Kin^ dispoesl fifteen 
thousand poonds fir file relief of those refbgees 
whose wants were most; piessini^, and reqoMted 
hhn to gm conmiisslens in the army to those 
who wem qdafifled ibr militafy emptoymcntt 
An Act was abo passed enabfinip beneSced 
derjymen who had fted ftnm ireftind to Ixdd 
preferment in Ennpland.! Tet the interest winch 
the nation Iblt in these witbrtmiate gwets was 
languid when compared with tlie interest ezcitBd 
by that portion of the (Saxon oolMiy which stiU 
mamtsined in Utstsf a despemte conflict against 
oterwbelmtng odds. On this sabgect sctrcely 
one dissentient wiiee Was to be heard in onr 
island. Whigs, Tories^ nay even those Jacobttee 
in wlmm Jaoobitism had not cztiiiffiiished erery 

Etriotic sentiment, gloried in thejnoryof £nnis. 
Uen and Londonderry. The Hoose ot Com- 
mons was all of ene mind. ^Thls is no time to 
be counting cost,** said honest BIrdi, who well 
remembered the way hi which Oliver had made 
war CO the Irish. **Are those brave ielkws in 
LoodoBdeny to be deserted? If we lose them 
vrilt not all the vrorld cry shame open nsT A 
boom aerom the riverf Why have vre not cut 
the boom in pieces 7 Afe oer breChrsn to perish 
ahnoet hi sight of England, within a ibw hours* 
voyage of our shorec t^ ^ Howe, the most vehe- 
nnent man ef one party, declared that the hearts 
of the people were set on Ireland. Seymour, the 
leader of the other party, declared that, though 
be had not taken part In setting up the new gfov- 
emment, he should cordially support it in all that 
might be necessary for the preservation of Ire* 
Und.ft TIm Cemmone appointed a committee to 
enquire into the cause of the delays and mfsoar* 
riagee whitdi had been all but fhtal to the Eng- 
lishry of meter. The officers to whose treachery 
OS oowardloe the public ascribed the calamities 
of Lendenderry were put tmder arrest Lundy 
w«e sent to tlie Tbwer, Cunningham to the Ghite 
Home. The agitation of the pablie mind was 
in eomedooree calmed by the announcement 
that, befbre the end of the summer, an army 
p6weHid enough to re*establiih the fingllBh as- 
ce nd ency in Ireland wo<dd be sent across Saint 
Oeorge*s Channel, and that Schomberg would be 
the Geneinl. In the meantime an expedition 



which was thought to be suAeleiit At* thd relief 
of Lcmdondeiry was despatched from Idverpoot 
under the command of Kirke. The dogged ob* 
stinacy with which this man had, in spite ef . 
royal solicitations, adhered to his reUgion, and 
the part which he had taken in the RevnloticD, 
had perhaps entitled him to an amnesty for past 
crimes. Bat it is diffieuH to understand wiry 
the Gtovemment shouM have selected for a post 
of the higlieet importenca an officer who vraa 
generally and jmily hated, vrho had never 
ahown eminent talento for vrar, and vrho^ both in 
Africa and in England, had ndoviously tolerated 
among- his soldiers a licentiousness, not only 
shocking to humanity, but also incompatible widk 
discipline. 

On the sixteenth of May, Kirke*s troops em* 
burked: ca the twenty-seeond they miled: but 
contrary winds made the passage slow, snd 
forced die armament to stop long at the Isle cf 
Man. Meanwhile the Protestonto of Ulster were 
defonding themselves irith stubborn courage 
a|^inst a great superiority of force. The Enafs- 
kiHenem bad never ceased to vimge a vf gorooi 
partisaawaragainst the native population. Early 
in May tliey marched to encounter a large body 
of troops from Coonaught, who had made an in- 
road into Zkaiegal. The Irish vrere speedity 
routed, and fled to SKgo ^th the loss of a hun- 
dred and twenty men killed and sixty taken. 
IVo small aieoes of artillery and ssveral horses 
foil into the hands of the conquerors. Elated by 
this success, the Enniskiffetters soon invaded the 
county of CaVen, drove before them fifteen hun- 
dred of Jameses troops, took and destroyed the 
castle of BalKncarrig, reputed the strongest in 
that part of the kingdom, and carried off the 
pikes and musbcto of the garrison* The next In* 
corst6n was into Meath. Tliree thousand oxen 
and two thousand dieep were swept away and 
brought safo to the little island in Lough Erne. 
These daring exploite spread terror even to the 
gates of Dublin. Colonel' Hugh Sutherland was 
ordered to mardi against Eaniskillen with a 
regiment of dragoons and tiro regimente of foot. 
He carried with htm arms for the native peasan- 
try ; and many repaired to bis stendard The 
Enniskflleners did not wait nntO he came into 
their neighbourhood,, but advanced to encounter 
him. He declined an action, and retreated, leav- 
ing his Stores at Belturbet under the care of a 
detachment of three hundred soldiers. The Pro- 
testsnte attecked Belturbet with vigour, made 
their way into a lofty house which overlooked 
the town, and thence opened such a fire that in 
two hours the garrison surrendered. Seven hun- 
dred miiikete, a great quantity of powder, many 
horses, many sacas of biscuits, many barrels of 
meal, were teken, and vr^re sent to £kmiskillen. 
The boate which brought these precious spoils 
were joyfbllv welcomed. The fear of hunger was 
removed. While the aboriginal pqndation had, 
in many counties, altogether neglected the colti- 
vation of the earth, in the expectetion, it shonld 
seem, that marauding would prove an inexhausti- 
ble resource, the coloniste, true to the provident 
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■kd hidiMtrlMn «i«fa«l0r'of their ivce* Imd, in 
tjbe midit of wtr, not omitted Mrefiilljr to till the 
•oil in the iMtgliboariiood of their etrongtiolds. 
The banroet wm bow not Ar remoto ; and, till .the 
harvosti the ftod taken from the enemy would be 
amply enfikient* 

Yet, in the midit of eneceee and plenly, tbe 
Bnniskilletien were tortured by a cmel anxiety 
frr Londonderty. They were bdnnd to the de. 
Anders of that city, not only by reiifious and 
national eymfathy, bat by eemmea intemet. 
For there ooold be no doubt that, if Londonderrv 
ibU, the whole Irish army would instaullymareh 
in irreeistible Ibroe npoo Louf h Erne. Yet what 
Qonld be done T Some brave men were fisr makinir 
a denperate attempt to reWewe tbe besieged city ; 
bnt the odds were too greaL Detoohmonts how- 
efvor were sent wUeh infested the rear of the 
hlockadinf army, oot off supplies, and, on one 
oeeasion, earned away the horses of three entire 
treops of csTalry.t Still the line of poeto whieh 
■urronnded Londonderry by land remained un* 
broken. The mer was stiU strictly olosed and 
guarded. Within the walk the distress had be- 
epme extreme* So early as the oighth of June 
horseflesh was sJmost the only meat whieh could 
be porobased; and of horseflesh the snpply waa 
Manty. It was aeoessary to make ap the deft- 
eieney with tallow; and even taUow was doled 
tut with a parsimonious hand. 
, On the fifieenth of June a gleam of hope ap- 
pealed. The sentinels eu the top of the Calhe* 
dral saw sails nine miles off in the bay of Lough 
Foyle. Thirty veswls of diflbrent sizes were 
eounted. Signals were made from the steeples and 
returned from the mast heads, but were imper- 
ftotly understood on both udes. At last a roes, 
•enger from the fleet eluded the Irish sentinels, 
dived under the boom, ai|d ioftrmed tbe garrison 
that Kirke had arrived from England with 
troops, arms, ammunition, and provisions, to re- 
lieve the city 4^ 

In Londonderry expectation was at the height : 
but a few hours of feverish joy were IbUowed by 
weeks of miseiy. Kirke thoqght it unsafe to 
make any attempt, either by land or by water, 
on the lines of the beeiegers, and retired to the 
entrance of Locyh Foyle, where, during several 
weeks, he lay inactive. 

And now the pressure of femine became every 
day more eevere. A strict searoh was made in 
all the reeesses of all the houses of the city ; and 
some. provisions, which had been concealed in 
oellars by people who had since died or made 
their eecape, were discovered and carried to the 
magazines. The stock of cannon balls was 
almost exhausted ; and their place was supplied 
by brickbaU coated with lead. Pestilence began, 
as usual, to make its appearance in the train of 
hunger. Fifteen offieers died of fever in one day. 
Tlie Governor Baker was among those who sank 
under the disease. His place was supplied by 
Colonel John Mitchelburne.^ 

Meanwhile it was known at Dublin that Kirke 
and his squadron were on the coast of Ulster. 
The alarm was great at the Castle. Even before 



^ UuDilton'fl TniA Relation: Mae Cormick'a Farther 
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this neve srri«Ml, Aeatx JiM gfesn it «t Ui 
opinion that Rtcbani Hamilton waa unequal to 
the diffieuHiee of the situation. It bad therefore 
been resehred that Resen sbookl take the cUef 
command. Hewaenoweeatdovmwithaliapeed.|| 
On the nineteenth of June be arrived at the 
head qnartem of the besieging aimy. At first fan 
attempted to undermnie Ihe .walls? but hie plaii 
wee disoovered; and he wae eompeNed to aben. 
don it after a eharp fight, in whieh mors than a 
hundred of his men were skin. Then his fiory 
reee to a eirange piteh. He, an old eoldier. a 
Marshal of France km expeelaney, trained in tbe 
sehoel of the gveateet genemls, aeeoslDmed, doiw 
ing- many years, to eoientifie war, to be bailed 
by a osob of country gentlemen, fermers, ehop* 
keepers, who were proteoled only by a waU 
which any good engineer woidd at once huTe 
pronounced untenaMe! He raved, he Uaa. 
phemed,tn a language ef hie «wn, made up of all 
the dialeets spoken from tbe Baltic to the Atian. 
tie. He wmdd rase the etty to the gromid : be 
wovld Bpare no lifiag^ thing; wi^ not the young 
girk; not the babies at the breast* As to the 
leaders, death wae too light a- punishment 6r 
them : he wmdd rack them : he wonki roast 
them alive. In hie mge he ordered a shell to be 
flung into the town with a letter containiaMr a 
horrible menaee. He wodd, he said, gaUier 
into one body all the Psetestants who had r». 
mained at thmr homes between Ckarleroont and 
tbe sea, old men, womeni, ehildren, many of tfcera 
near in bkiod and aflleetMm to the defendera of 
Londonderry. No protection, whatever might be 
tbe authoritv by whieh it had been given, should 
be respeeted. The multitude thus bitmghl t^ge. 
ther should be driven under the walls of Londeo. 
derry, and should thsre be etorved to death in the 
sight .of their eountrymen, their fi-iends, their 
kinsmen. This was no idle threat Parties were 
instontly sent out. in all dtreetiens . to eeUect vio-> 
tims. At dawn, on the morning of the senond 
of Jnly^ hundreds of IVetestonts, who were 
chained with do crime, who were fineapeUe of 
bearmg arms, and many of whnm had proiedieBe 
granted by James, were dragged to the gatee of 
the city. It wae imagined that the piteeos sight 
would quell the spirit of the coIoDiste. But the 
only effect was to rouse that spirit to still greater 
energy* An order wae immediately pot ferth 
that no man should utter the word Surrender an 
pain of death » and no man uttered that word. 
Several prisoners of high rank were in the town. 
Hithorto they hod been well treated, and had re. 
oeived as good rations as were neasored out to 
the i^arrison. They were now ckwely ooofined* 
A gallows wan erocted on one of the bastjone; 
and a message wae oonveyed to Reeen, reqecet- 
ing him to send a confessor instantly to prepare 
his friends fer death. The i^isoners in great die. 
may wrote to the. savage Laveniaa, but received 
no answer. They then addressed themeelves to 
their countryman, Richard Hamilton. They 
were willing, they said, to shed their blood ii 
their King ; but they thought it hard to die the 
ignominious death ti thievee in eons e qn s nee of 
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tiw wrtmrttyw wNHf owfi 'CoitifMihRMfl in tt.nii((. 
Hamilton, thoagh a men of fax 'f»rineipleM, was 
not croeL He had been ditg^tiffted by the inhu- 
manity of Rosen, but, b«in^ only second in com. 
mand, coald not ventvre to ojcpreM publicly all 
that he thonght. lie however remonstrated 
fltronifly. ^me Irish officers f^lt on this oecn. 
sion as it was nattira! that brsTO men shonld ftel, 
and declared, wee^ring with pity add indication, 
that they should n^er cease to have in their ears 
the cries ofthe poor women and children Who had 
been driven at the point of the pike "to die of fa- 
mine between the camp and the city. Rosen per- 
sisted during ibrty^ight hours. In that time 
many unhappy creatures perished t but London- 
derry held otit as resolutely as ever; and he saw 
that bis crime wos^likely to produce nothing htrt 
hatred and obloquy. He at length gave way, and 
suffered the survivors to withdraw. The garrison 
then took down the gaRows which had been 
erected on the bastion.* 

When the tidings of these events reaehed Dab« 
lin, James, though by no means prone to com- 
passion, was startled by an atrocity of whkh the 
civil wars of Bogland had famished no example, 
and was displeased by leamiiig that protections, 
given by his authority, and gnarantevd by Ms 
honour, had been publicly declared to be millities. 
He complained to the rrench ambaseador, and 
■aid, with a warmth which the occasion fhUy 
justified, that Rosen was a barbarous Muscovite. 
Mellbrt could not rofraid ftom adding that, if 
Rosen had been an Englishman, hew<tu]d have 
been hanged. Avaux Was utterly unable to un- 
derstand this effeminate sensibility. In bis 
opinion, nothing had been done that was at all 
Teprchensibie ; and he had some difficulty in 
commanding himself when be heard the King 
and the secretary blame, in strong language, an 
act of wholesome severity .t In truth the l«Vench 
ambassador and the French general were well 
paired. There was a great differenee doubtless, 
in appearance and manner, between the hand- 
some, graeefbl, and refined diplomatist, whose 
dexterity and suavity had been renowned at the 
most polite courts of Europe, and the military 
adventurer, whose leok and voice reminded all 
who came near him that he had been bom in a 
half savage country, that he had risen fyom the 
ranks, and that he had ooce been sentenced to 
death fix marauding. But the heart of the coor- 
tier was really even-more ealloos than that ofthe 
soldier. 

Rosen was recalled to Dublin; and Riehard 
Hamilton was again left in the chief command. 
He tried gentler mefttis than those which had 
brought so niueh reproach en his predecessor. 
No tricky no lie, whioh was thought Ukely to dis- 
courage the starving garison was spared. One 
day a great sliout was raised by the whole Irish 
camp. The defenders c^ Londonderry were soon 
informed that the army of James was rejeicing 
on account of the fall of Enniskillen. Th^ were 
told that they had now no ohance of beihg re- 
lieved, and were exhorted to save their lives by 
eapitulating. They consented to negotiate. But 
what they asked vras, that they should be per- 



♦ Walker; SIack«Dxie; Light to the Blind; King, Ul. 
13; Lemlie^B Answer to King; Life of James, U. SOtf. I 
oughL to Bay that on (his ooessloa King is unjust to 
Ji 



mined to depart armed and fn vMlkry array, % 
land or by water at their choice. Tbey de- 
manded hostages for the exset fblHIment of thcib 
conditions, and insisted that the hostages should 
be sent bn boord of the fleet whinehr lay in Lougli 
Foyle. Such terms Hamilton durst not grant: 
the (Sovemors would abate nothing: the trea^ 
was broken off; and the conflict reeommeneed4 
By this time July was ftr advanced ; alid tile 
state ofthe city was, hour* by hour, becoming 
nA>re fKghtilil. The number of the inhabitants 
had been thinned more by famine and diseaie 
than by the fire ofthe enemy. Tet that fire was 
sharper and more constant than ever. ^One ^ 
the gates was beaten in : one ofthe bastldne wi« 
laid in ruins; hut the breaches hiade by dvr 
were repaired by night with indefiitlgable actf- 
fhy. Every attack was still tepellisd. But the 
fighting men of the ganriton were so much ex- 
hausted that they could scarcely keep their legk. 
Several of them, in die act of striking at the 
enemy, reil down irom mere weakness. A vtty 
small quantity of grain remained, and was dfA^ 
out by mouthfuls. The stock of salted hides was 
considerable, and by gnawing them the garrisdki 
appeased the rage of hut^rger. Dogs,' fattened dH 
the blood of the shiln who lay unhurried rouitd 
the town, were luxuries which few could affi>rd 
to purchase. The ^ce of a whelp's paw -was 
five shillings and sixpence. Nine horses were 
stiQ alive, and but barely alive. They were so lean 
that little meat was'likcly td be fbund upon thein. 
It was, however, determined to slaughter them 
ibr Ibod. The people perished so fkst that it wfts 
impossible for the survivors to perform the rlt^s 
of sepulture. There woa scarcely a cellar in 
which some "corpse was not decaying. Socli 
was the extremity of distress, that the rats who 
came to feast in those hideous dens were engerfy 
hunted and greedily devoured. A small fish, 
caught in the river, was not to be purchased with 
money. The only price for which such a tree- 
sure could be obtained was some handf^ils of 
oatmeal. Leprosies, such as strange and un- 
wholesome diet engenders, made existence a con- 
stant torment ' Tlie whole city was poisoned by 
the stench exhaled fh)m the bodies of the dead 
and of the half dead.' That there riiould be fits 
of discontent and insubordination among men 
endorhig such misery was inevitable. At one 
moment it was suspected that Walker had laid 
np somewhere a secret store of food, and was 
revelling in private, while he exhorted others 
to sufier resolntely for the good cause. His 
house was strictly examined t his- innocence 
was fidly proved: he regained his popuhrit^; 
and the garrison, with death in near prospect, 
thronged to the batbedral to hear him preach, 
drank in his earnest eloquence with dehght, and 
went forth 'from the house of God with haggard 
faces and tottering steps, but with spirit still un- 
subdued. There were, indeed, some secret plot- 
tings. A very few obscure traitors opened com- 
munications with the enemy. Bat it was necessary 
that all such dealings should be carefully con- 
cealed. None dared to utter publicly any words 
save words of defiance and stubborn resolution. 



f Leslie's Answer to King; Avanx, July 6 (lb), 1689. 
"Jb trouvay I'expreedoa a«a forte: meis je ne voulois 
rien rtpondre, o$f le Hoy s'sstolt deaja ibrt smportA.'' 
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•vmnder.** And there w«re not wantinf voices 
which, in low lonea, aiUed, ** First the hones and 
.hides; and then the prwonera; and then each 
other.'* It wae afterwards related, half in jest, 
yet not withont a horrible mixturs of earnest, 
that a corpulent oitiieo, whose balk presented a 
■tranfe oontimst lo the skeletone which ear- 
toonded hiai,thoo{rht it expedient to conceal 
himself ftem the nmnerous ejwe which followed 
him with cannibal looks whenever he appeared 
IB the streets.* 

It wee ne slight aggravation of the eoifiuings 
of the* garrison that all this time the English 
ships were seen lar off in Leiigh Foyle. Com- 
nonlcation betereen the fleet and the dty was 
almost impoasible. One diver who had attempted 
to pass the boom was drowned. Another wae 
hanged. The language of signals was hardly 
intelligible. On the thirteenth of July, however, 
a piece of paper sewed op in a cloth batton came 
to Walker's hands. It wae a letter from Kirke, 
and contained assurances of speedy relief. But 
more than a lortoight of intense misery had 
since elapsed; and the hearts of the most sen* 
guine were sick with deferred hope. By no art 
could the piovisioas which were left be made to 
• hold out two di^s more.t 

Just at this time Kirke received a deepatch 
&txai England, which contained poeitive orders 
that Londondeny should be relieved. He acoord- 
ingly determined to make an attempt which, as 
&x as appeara, he might have made, with at least 
an equally fair prospect of sncoess, six weeks 
earlier.! 

Among the merchant ships which had come 
to Xx>ugh Foyle under bis convoy was one called 
the Mountioy. The master, Micaiah Browning, 
a native ot Londonderry, had brought from Eog- 
land a large cargo of provisions. He had, it is 
said, repeatedly remonstrated against the inac- 
tion of the armament He now eagerly volun- 
teered to take the first risk of suooouring hir 
fellow citisoos; and hb offer was accepted. 
Andrew Douglas, master of the Phmniz, who 
had on board a great quantity of meal from Scot- 
land, was willing to share the danger and the 
The two merchantmen were to be ee- 



.corted by the Dartmouth frigate of thirty eix 
guos, commanded by Captain John Leake, after- 
wards an admiral of grsat fame. 

It was the thirtieth of July. The sun had 
just set : the evening sermon in the cathedral 
WAH over; and the heartbroken congregation had 
•eparated, when the sentinels on the tower saw 
the sails of three vessels coming up the Foyle. 
Soon there was a stir in the Irish camp^ The 
.besiegers were on the alert for miles along both 
shores. The ehips were in extreme penl: lor 
the river was low ; and the cnlv navigable chan. 
eel ran very near to the left bank, where the head 
quarien of the enemy had been fiied, and where 



* WallMr'B AooouQt. ** Tb« liifc man la LondoodMrry" 
iMcamu a prov«rbUl ozpre«sion for a ponon whose pros- 
piTity excited the eary and cupidity of his less fortanale 
iwij^hbottrs. 

t This, acoonUng to Nardasiu Lattrell, w«a the raport 
made by Captain Witbert, aflerwarda a highly dbnia- 
gulshed officer, on wbom Pope wrote an epitaph. 

X The deapatoh, wbhdi poaiUToly oommanded Kfrke to 
stiitck the boon, wae aigDed 1^ Sohorabeiv, who bad al- 
wadybsmsppelnisilerMnmsmlirlnehkf of aUthe fing- 



fhs batteries wwe nest i 
ilMtnsd his duty with a skill and spirit worthy ef 
his noble proloMion, exposed his frigate, to cover 
the merchantmen, and used his guns with great 
inadrone 



came to the 



eaect. At lengtn tne uttie squaitron came to tae 
place of peril. Then the Mouatjoy took the 
lead, and went right at the boom. The huge 
barricade cracked and gave way : but the shock 
wae such that the Moontwy rebounded, and stock 
in the mud. A yell of triumph roee from the 
banks: the Irish ruehed to their boats, and weie 
preparing to board ; hot the Dartmouth poured 
on them a well directed broadside, which threw 
them into disorder. Juet then the Phmnix dashed 
at the bceach which the MounUoy had made, and 
was in a moment within the fence. Meantime 
the tide was rising fasL The Mountioy beeaa 
to move, and soon passed safe through Uie breien 
sUkes and floating spars. But her brave maiAer 
was no mere. A shot from one of the batteries 
had struck him ; and he died by the most en- 
viable of all doatha, in sight of the city which 
wae his birthplaoe, whi(m was his holme, and 
which had just been saved b^ hu courage and 
selMevotion from the most frightAil ibrm ef dft. 
etmction. The night had closed in before the 
oonflict at the boom began; but the flash of the 
guns was seen, and the nciee heard, by the lean 
and ghastly multitude which covered the walla of 
the city. When the Monntjoy grounded, and 
when the shoot of triumph rose from the Irish 
on both sides of the river, the hearts of the be- 
sieged died within them. One who endnred the 
unntterable anguish of that moment has told ns 
that they kwked ftarflilly livid in each others 
eves. Even after the barricade had been passed, 
there was a terrible half hour of suspense. It 
was ten o*ckKsk before the ships arrived at the 
quay. The whole population was there lo wel- 
come them. A eereen made of casks filled with 
earth was hastily thrown up to protect the land- 
ing place from the batteriee on the other aide of 
the river ; and then the work of unktading began. 
First were rolled on ehore barrels containing sax 
thousand bushels of meal. Then came great 
eheeees, casks of heei; flitches of baoon, kegs of 
butter, sacks of pease and biscuit, ankeia of 
brandy. Not many hours belbre, half a poond 
of tallow and three quarters of a pound of salted 
hide had been weighed out with niggardly care 
to every fighting man. The ration which each 
now received was three pounds of flour, two 
pounds of beef, and a pint of pease. It is easy 
to imagine with whet tears grace wae eaid over 
the suppers of that evening. There was Ittte 
sleep on either side of the wall The bcmfires 
shone bright aloiw the whole circnit of the ram- 
parts. The Irish guns continued to roar sB 
night : and all night the bells of the rescued city 
made answer lo the Irish guns with a peal ot* 
joyous defiance. Through the whole of the 
thirty fixet of July the batteriee of the enemy 



lieh forces tn Ireland. A copy of it is among the Kalme 
MSS. iu the Bodleian Library. Wodrow, on no better au- 
thority tban tbe goisip of a country parliifa,ln I^umbar. 
tonflbirfs attribntes tbe rsllef of Londondeny to the sx- 
bortatione of a herolo Scoteh preacher aamed Gotilon. 1 
am iudiiied to think that Kirke wan more Ukely to be la. 
flnenred bv a peremptory order from Bcbombery, than fagr 
the united eto^uenoe of a whole synod of presfaytoiiaa 
dlTloes. 
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tetinaed to play. BottMxm after the ron had 
ftfain game down, flames were teen arising flrom 
toe camp; and, when the first of Angtist dawned, 
a Kne of Mnoking ruins marked the site lately 
ODcapied by the huts of the besiegers ; and the 
atiwns saw far ofT the long eolamn of pikes and 
•Uodarda retreating up the left bank of the Foyle 
tOMuda SCrabano.* 

80 ended this great riege, the most memorahle 
in the annals of the firitish isles. It had lasted 
«. hoodred and five days. The garrison had been 
reduced from about seven thoosand elective men 
Id aboat three thousand. The loss of the be. 
■iei^ra cannot be precisely ascertained. Walker 
«ptiaiated it at eight thousand men. It is cer- 
tain ftota the despatches of Avaux that the regi- 
nients which returned (torn the blockade had 
been so much thinned ^hat many of them were 
•ot more than two hundred strong. Of thirty- 
liz French gunners who had superintended the 
cannonading, thirty-one had been killed or dis- 
nbled.f The means both of attack and '<T de- 
6nce had undoubtedly been such as would have 
moved the great warriors of the Continent 
to laughter; and this is the very circumstance 
Vhteh gives so peculiar an interest to the hiatery 
of the contest. It was a contest, not between 
angUMers, but between nations; and the vic- 
tory remained with the nation which, though in- 
ftrior in numlwr, was superior in civilization, in 
oapaeity for selfgovernment, and in stubbornness 
of resoiution.t 

Ab soon 88 if was known that the Irish army 
kad retired, a deputation from the city hastened 
to Leugh Fo^le, and invited Eirke to take the 
command. He came accompanied by a long 
tnin of officers, and was received in state by the 
two Governors, who delivered up to him the au- 
thority which, under the pressure of necessity, 
they bad assumed. He remained only a few 
4ayB ; but he had time to show enough of the 
Ittcnrable vices of his character to disffUst a 
population di«tinguisbcd by austere morals and 
ardent public spirit Hiere was, however, no 
ontbreck. The city was in the highest good 
humour. Such quantities of provisions had been 
landed fh>m the fleet, that there was in every 
house a plenty never bclbre known. A few days 
earlier a man bad been glad to obtain for twenty 
pence a mouthful of carrion scraped flrom the 
bones of a starved horse. A pound of irood beef 
Vas BOW sold for three halfpence. Meanwhile 
■Jl hands were busied in removing corpses which 
had been thinly covered with earth, In filling up 
the holes which the shells had ploughed in the 
ground, and in repairing tho lettered roofs of 
the houses. The recollection of past dangers 
and privations, and die consciousness of having 
deserved well of the English nation and of all 
ftotestant Churches, swelled the hearta of the 
townspeople with honest .jjfride. Hiat pride grew 



• Valkcr; IfaekeDzifl; HMofre d«hi IUtoIuOob ^Iw 
latHto, Amstonlsm, lesi ; Loedoii Qasettp, Aug. 6 (13), 
1689; Luttorof Buefaao among the NatmsMflB.; Lilb of 
Sir John Leake ( The LosderiwI; Otoervattons oa Mr. 
Walket's Acooimt of the 8l^ge of Loadoiidenyt Uasnsad 
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t ATMS to flslgiMlsj, July 18 (»); to Uvis, Aeg. 
0(19). 

X ** Ton win flee here, as yen bare all along, that the 
tradMoien of LondondeRy had more skill In their de- 
fraos tlma the gisat oAmis of ths Ush snny Ja thsir •!• 



stronger when they received flt>m Wttiiam a let- 
ter acknowledging, in the most aiBsctiopata lan- 
guage, the debt which he owed to the brave and 
trusty citizens of bis good city. The whole 
population crowded to the Diamond to hear the 
royal epistle read. At the close all the guns on 
the ramparta sent fbrth a voice of joy: alt the 
ships on the river made answer : barrels of ale 
were broken up ; and the health of their Majes- 
ties was drunk with shouta and volleys of 
musketry. 

Five generations have since passed away ; and 
still the wall of Londonderrv is to the Firotestante 
of Ulster what the trophy of Marathon was to the 
Atheniana A lofly pillar, rising from a bastion 
which bore during many weeks the heaviest fire 
of the enemy, is seen far up and flir down the 
Foyle. On the summit is the statue of Walkei^ 
such as #hen, in the last and most terrible enier« 
gency, his eloquence roused the ihtnting courage 
of his brethren. ^ In one hand he grasps a Bibles 
The other, pointing down the river, seems to d^ 
rect the eyes of his fkmished audience to the 
English topmasta in the distant bay. Sueh a 
monument was well deterved : yet it was scarcely 
needed : for in truth the whole city is to this dajr 
a monument of the great deliverance. The wall 
is careftally preserved; nof would any plea d^ 
health or convenience be held by the inhabitanta 
BuflUcient to Justify the demolition of that sacred 
enclosure which, in the evil time, gave shelter te 
their race and their religion.^ Ine summit ot 
the ramparts fbrms a pleasant walk. The bae- 
tions have been turned into little gardens. Here 
and there, among the shrubs and flowers, may be 
seen the old culverins which scattered bricks, 
cased with lead, among the Irish ranks. One 
antique gun, the gift of the Fishmongers of Lon- 
don, was distingmafaed, during the hundred and 
five memorable dayii^'by the loudness of ita report^ 
and still bears the name 6f Roaring Meg. The 
cathedral is fllled with relies and trophies. In 
the vestibule is a huge shell, one of many hun- 
dreds of shells which were thrown into the city. 
Over the altar are still seen the French flag- 
staves, taken by the garrison in a desperate sally. 
The white ensigns of the House of Bourbon have 
long been dust: but their place has been supplied 
by new banners, the work of the fliirest hands of 
lAster. Ihe annivenair of the day on which the 
gates were olosed, and the anniversary of the day 
on which the siege was raised, have been down 
to our own time celebrated by salutes, processionta 
banquets^ and sermons : Lundy has been ezecutea 
m effigr; and the swnrd, said by tradition to be 
that of Maumont, has. on great occasions, been 
earried In triumph. There Is still a Walker Glid^^ 
and a Murray dub. The humble tombs of the 
Frofe^nt captains have been carefhUy sought 
out, repaired, and embellished. It is impossible 
not to respect the sentiment which indicates itself 



ta£ks.''--Llght to tbs Blind. Ths author of this work Is 
ibrkms against tbs Irhh ctinners. Thehoom, he thinks, 
wonkl never hsrs hssa hroken If thsjr had done their 
duty. Were thor drank? Were th«stniltoisr lb does 
not determine the point ** Lord,'' ht ezclalme, ** whs 
aeeet the hearts of people, wslears the Judgment of this 
affair to thy aeroy. la the faitsrim those gunners his* 
Inlaad." 

2 In a oollectlon entitled " Derriana," which was pnbiiihsA 
more than six^ysars ago^Is acorioiu letter on this sa^ 
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by these tek^f^ It in a ifntivieiit vbicli belonf* 
to t1)c higher and purer part of human nalnre, 
and which adds not a little to the strength of 
states. A people which takes no pride in the 
nohle achievements of remote ancestors will never 
achieve anj thing worthy to be remembered with 
pride by remote descendants. Yet it is impossi- 
Die for the moralist or the statesman to. look with 
unmixed complacency on the solemnities with 
which Londonderry commemorates her deliver- 
ance, and on the honours which she pays to those 
who saved her. Unhappily the animosities of her 
brave champions have descended with their glory. 
The faults which are ordinarily found in domi* 
nant castes and dominant sects have not seldom 
shown themselves without disguise at her festivi- 
ties ; and even with the expressions of pious gra- 
titude which have resounded from her pulpits 
have too oflen been mingled words of wrath and 
defiance. 

The Irish army which had retreated to Stra- 
l»ane remained there but a very short time. 
Hie 'spirit of the troops bad been depressed by 
their recent failure, and was soon completely 
eowed by the news of a great disaster in another 
quarter. 

Three weeks befbre this time the Duke of Ber- 
wick had gained an advantage over a detach< 
ment of the Enniskilleners, and had, by their own 
eonfession^ killed or taken more than mkj of them. 
They were in hopes of obtaining some assistance 
from Kirke, to whom they had sent a deputation; 
and they still persisted in rejecting all terms 
offbred hy the enemy. It was therefore deter- 
mined at Dublin that an attack should be made 
vpon them from several quarters at once. Af a- 
earthy, who had been rewarded for his services 
in Munster with the title of Viscount Mountcashel, 
marched towards Lough Erne from the east with 
three regiments of foot, two regiments of dra* 
goons, and some troops of cavalry. A consider, 
able fi)rce, which lay encamped near the month 
•f the river Drowes, was at Uie same time to ad- 
vance from the west The Duke of Berwick was 
to come from the north, with such horse and dra- 
goons as could be spared from the army which 
was besieging liondondcrnr. The Enniskilleners 
were not fully apprised of the whole plan which 
had been laid fi>r their destruction ; b^t they knew 
that Maoarthy was on the road with a ^oe ex- 
ceeding any which they could bring into the field. 
Their anxiety was in some degree relieved by the 
return of the deputation which they had sent to 
Kirke. Kirke could spare no soldiers; but he 
had sent some srms» some ammooitioa, and some 
exnerienced officers, of whom the chief were 
G>lonel Wolseley and Lieolenant Colonel Berry. 
These ofBcers had come by sea round the coast 
of Donegal, and had run up the Erne. On Son- 
day, the twenty^ninth of July, it was known that 
their boat was approaching the island of BSnnis- 
klllen. The whole population, male and female, 
came to the shore to greet them. It was with 
difficulty that thejr made their way to the Costle 
through the crowds which hung on them, blessing 
God that dear old England had not quite forgot- 
ten tiie Englishmen who upheld her cause against 
great odds in the heart of Ireland. 

Wolseley seems to have been in every respect 



^BernanU'B Life of Himself, 1737. 



wen qosKitod lor his post He was a ctamHsh 
Protestant, had distinguished himself among the 
Yorkshiremen who rose up for the Prince of 
Orange and a free Parliament, and had, if he is 
not lulled, proved his zeal for liberty and pan 
religion, by causing the Mayor of Scarboroagl^ 
who .had made a speech in favour of King James^ 
to be brought into the market-place, and well 
tossed there in a Uanket* This vehement 
hatred of Popery was, in the estimation of th» 
men of Enniskillen, the first of all qualifieatiov 
for command : and Wolseley had other and noia 
important qualifications Though himself reg» 
larl^ bred to war, he seems to have had a pecuUsr 
aptitude for the management of irregular troofisw 
He had scarcely taken on himself the chief conw 
mand when he received notice that MountcnsM 
had laid siege to the Castle of Crum. Cram was 
the frontier garrison of the Protestants of Fera». 
nagb. The ruins of the old fortifications are now 
among the attractions of a beautiful pleasure 
ground, situated on a woody promontory which 
overlooks Lough Erne. Wolseley determined Id 
raise the siege. He sent Berry forward with 
such troops as could be instantly put in motion, 
and promised to follow speedily with a larger 
force. 

Berry, aAer marching some miles, encountered 
thirteen companies of Macarthyjs dragoons com- 
manded by Anthony, the most brilliant and ao» 
complished of all who bore the name of Hamiltooi 
but much less successful as a soldier tlian as a 
courtier, a lover, and a writer. Hamilton's dra- 
goons ran at the first fire: he was severely 
wounded ; and his second in command was shot 
dead. Macarthy soon came up to support liamik 
ton ; and at the same time Wolseley came up to 
support Berry. The hostile armies were now in 
presence of each other. Macartliy had above five 
thousand men and several pieces of artillery. The 
Enniskilleners were under three thousand ; and 
they had marched in snch haste that they had 
brought only one day^ provisions. It was there- 
fore absolutely necessary for them either to fight 
instantly or to retreat Wobeley determined Id 
consult the men ; and this determination which, 
in ordinary circumstances, would have been most 
unworthy of a general, was fully justified by the 
peculiar composition and temper of the little 
army, an army made up of gentlemen and yeo- 
men fighting, not lor pay, hut for their lands^ 
their wives, their children, and their Uod. Tha 
ranks were drawn up under arms; and the qoe^ 
tion was put, ■^Advance or Retreat 7" The an- 
swer was an universal shout of ** Advance.** 
Wolseley gave out the word, •* No Popery." It 
was received with loud applause. He instantly 
made his dispositions for an attack. As he aj^ 
preached, the enem^, to his great surprise, began 
to retire. The Enniskilleners were eager to pus> 
sue with all speed: b^ their commander, su^ 
pecting a snare, restrained their ardour, and 
positively forbade them to break their ranks. 
Thus one army retreated and the other followed, 
in good order, through the little town of Newton 
Butler. About a mile firom that town the Irish 
faced about and made a stand. Tlieir position 
was well ohesen« They were drawn op on a hill 
at the foot of which lay a deep bog. A narrow 
paved causeway which ran across the boj^ was 
the ei4y soad by wiiifih the cavalry of the r 
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tnioners oould advinoe} fbf •& 4he i%li4Mid 
Icfl were pools, turf pits, and quigm'vten^ whieh 
afTorded no footing to borios. Macfurtiiy placed 
bifl cannon in auch a manner w to fWeep tbis 
cauiiewuy. 

Wolsclcj ordered hia in&ntry to tbe atUek. 
They struggled through the bog* made their way 
to firm ground, and rushed on the gttoe. Thitoe 
was then a short and desperate fight. The Irish 
cannoneers stood gallantly to their pieoee tUi 
they were cut down to a man. The EmiiskiUen 
horse, no longer in danger of being mowed down 
by the fire of tbo artillery, eame &st up the 
canseway. The Irish dragoons who had nm 
away in the morning were smitten with another 
panic, and, without striking a blow, gaUoped 
from the field. The horse fi^iowed tho example. 
Such was the terror of the fogitivos that many of 
them spurred hard till their beasts fell down, and 
then continued to fly on ibot, throwing away car- 
bines, swords, and even eoats aa ineumbraaoes. 
The infantry, seeing tbemselvea deserted, flnsg 
down their pikea and muskets and ran for their 
lires. The conquerors now gave loose to that ft- 
rocity which has seldom failed to disgrace 'the 
civil wars of Ireland. The butchery waa terrible. 
Near fifleen hundred of the vanquished were pat 
to the sword. About five hundred more, in igno- 
ranee of the country, took a road which led to 
Lough Erne. The It^e was before them: the 
enemy behind : they plunged into the waters aad 
perished there. Maoarthy, abandoned by his 
troops, rufilied into the midst of the persuers and 
very nearly found the death which he eought. 



Ho- was wolinde* fci eM«m1 places : he was 
strook to the groeilid ; and in another moment 
his bAMBB would have been knocked out by the 
but end of a nraskct, when he was recognised 
and saved, 'ffae cokntats lost only twenty men 
kiUed and flfty woonded. They took fbnr hundred 
priaonenH-seven pieces of eannon, fourteen barrels 
of powdw, all the drums and all the colours of 
the vanquished enemy.* 

The battle of Newton Butler was won on the sanie 
aflemoon on which the boom thrown over the 
Foyle was biekeil. At tStrabane the news met the 
Celtic army whieh was retreating from London- 
derry. All was terror and eonfhsion: the tents were 
etniek, the military stores were flung by waggon 
loads into the waters of the Moume ; and the dis. 
mayed Irish, leaving many sick and wounded to 
this mercy of the victoriooe Protestants, fled to 
Omagh, and thence to Charlemont Sarsfield, 
who commanded at Sligo, found it necessary to 
abaadoQ that town, which was instantly occupied 
by a detaehment of Kirke'*s troops.t Dublin waa 
in conetematien. James dropped words which 
indicated an intention of flying to the Cont'ticnt 
£vil tidings indeed came fost upon him. Almost 
at the same time at which he learned that one of 
his armlee hed raised the siege of Londonderry, 
and that another had been routed at Newton Bui. 
-ler, he reeeived intelligenoe scarcely less di^ 
heartening (rom Scotland. 

It is now necessary to trace the progress of 
those events to which Scotland owes her politicd 
and her religious Uberty, her prosperity and her 
civilisatioii. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



TH£ violence of revolutions is generally pro- 
portioned to the degree of the inaladminis- 
tration which has produced them. . It is there* 
lore fiot strange that the government of Scotland, 
haTin^ been during many years far mors oppres. 
sjvc and corrupt than the government of England, 
should have fallen with a far heavier ruin. The 
iDovement against the lust king of the House of 
Staart waa in £Ingland conservative, in Scotland 
destmctive. The English complained, not of the 
2a vr, bat of the violation of tlie law. . They rose 
op a^rainst the first magistrate merely in order to 
asaert the supremacy of the law. They were for 
the most part strongly attached to the Church 



• Hamilton's Tme lUlalfoii; Mae Oonntek'i Further 
Account; London Ouette, Angatt 22, 1G89; Life of 
Jamas, H, 368. 3«0 ; Ayaax to Lewis, Angust 4 (U), and 
iQ Laouvolji of tho same date. Stocv montlons a roport 
that tli«IMnic amonK the Irish^wv t>aused bjthe mlitake 
of an officer, wlio called out ^* Bight aboat fece*' instt'ad 
jf «< Ri^txt face* Neither ATmaz nor Jamoii fand heard 
^Qy tbf n^ aboufe thU mistake. Indcvd the dragooan who 
pet th« ^xcunple of flight wvf not fa the habit of waStftig 
fcr or<l«r» to turn t^elr hacks on an caamy. Xhaj had 



eatahUshed by law. Kven in applying that ex- 
traordinary remedy to which an extraordinary 
amergenoy compelled them to hare recourse, 
they derialod as little as possible from the ordi. 
nary mothodk prescribod by the law. The Cott- 
venlion which met at Westminster, tlioogh sun^ 
monad by irrogtdar Writs, «ras constituted on the 
exact model of a regular Parliament. No maA 
was invited to the Upper Houso whose right to 
sit there was not dear. The knights and bur. 
gesses were chosen by those electors who would 
have been entitled to choose the members of a 
Hoiwe of Commons called under the great seaL 
The franchises of the forty shilling freeholder, of 



run away once before on that Tery day. Arauz gives a 
very simple aooooot of the deJioat : *'Cos mcamos dragong 
qui avoieot fuy le matin laach^rcot le pied avec tout Is 
Teste de la csTaJerie, saiu tirer un ooup de piMolet; et flS 
s'eQfulrent toua avoo une telle dpouTante qa'iJa jettdrent 
mousquetonSf pLstoletSr et espies ; et la plupart d'eoXf 
avant creT6 leura cberauz, se d6ahakU16reat poor all«r 
pliMTiate^pifld." 

t IItnilHott*i Trae Bslatloa. 
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^ iMOwlibldtfr p^yif^ aoet 9md toft, of tiM Imf g. 
•ge tenant, of the Uveryfoui of London, of th« 
Haater of Arti of Qxibrd, wore rof pocted. The 
■enae of the conitituent bodies wu taken with as 
little violence on the part of mobe, with me little 
trickery on the par^ of returning offieei*, me at 
aaj general election of that mfo* When at length 
the EftUtes met, their deUberat&oae were oartied 
on with perfect ft'eedom and m strict aooordanoe 
With anoient forms. There was indeed, ailer the 
first flight of James, an akraing anmrcfaj iu 
London and in some parts of the ooontiy. But 
that anarcliy nowhere lasted longer thsiii ibrtj- 
eight hours. From the day on which William 
reached Saint James's, not even the most unpo- 
pular a(^ent8 of the fallen govemraent, not even 
the ministers of the Homan Catholic Chorchv had 
any thing to fear from the Airy of the pepu- 
lace. 

In Scotland the ooume of evsnts was lery dif. 
fijrent There the law itself was a grieYanoe; 
and James had perhaps incurred more ttnpopo. 
larity by enforcing it than by violating it. The 
Church established by law was the meet odious 
institution in the realm. The tribunals had pro- 
nounced some sentencee 00 flagitioiis, the Parlia- 
ment had passed some Acts so oppressiTe, that, 
imless those sentences and those Acts were 
treated as nullities, it would be impoiaible to 
bring together a Convention eommanding the 
publio respect and expressing the public opinion. 
It was hardly to be expected, Ibr example, that 
the Whigs, in this day of their power, would en- 
dure to see their hereditary leader, the .son of a 
martyr, the grandson of a martyr, excluded from 
the Parliament House in which nine of his an- 
cestors had sate as Earls of Argyle,and excluded 
by a judgment on which the whole kingdom 
eried shame. Still less was it to be expected 
that they would suffer the election of members 
hr counties and towns to be conducted according 
to the provisions of the existing law. For under 
the existing law no elector could vote without 
flwearing that he renounced the Covenant, and 
that he acknowledged the Royal supromacjr in 
matters ecclesiastical.* Such an oath no rigid 
Presbyterian could take. If such an oath liad 
been exacted, the constituent bodies would have 
been merely small knotsof prelatists: the business 
«f devising securities against oppreseioa would 
have been left to the oppceasorsi and the great 
party which had been most aetive in effecting 
4he Resolution would, in an assembljr spmng 
inm the Revelation, have had not a single re- 
fcesentative.f 

William saw that be must not think of paymg 
to the laws of Scotland that serupukms respect 
which he had wisely and righteously paid to the 
fows of England. It was abooluteiy neoessary 
that he should determine by bis own authority 
how that Convention which was to meet at Edin- 
hnrgh should be chosen, and that bo should as. 



• Act Pari. Scot, Aug. 31, 1681. 

t Balcarrft*8 Memofav ; ghoit Riitory of Hm Bsvoilatbm 
In Bootland ta a letter from a Sooteh gsnttensa la Am* 
ttordam to hie friend ia London^ 17 IS. 

1 B«)ram*8 Memotn ; Uft of James, H. Ml. 

f A MemorUl ft>r His Hl^hnsm the Prlnoe of Orange In 
lefatlon to the Attain of BooflUMi, hj two Fsrsoas of 
ftnalltr, 1689. 

|Sm CslTln'a Letter to HsUsTi Iv. Hon. Jan. U51: 



mmtm the powor &t auMltiiig some jodgmend 
and some statutes. He accordingly summoned 
to the parliament house several Lords who had 
been deprived of their honours by eentencei 
which the general voice loudly condemned u 
aijost; and he took on himself to dispense vith 
the Aot wb&oh deprived Presbyteriano of tlia 
elective fhmchise. 

Tho oooseqoenoe was that the choice itf 
almost all the shires and burghs fell on Whig 
candidates. The dented party conrtplained 
kmdly ef foul phiy, of the rudeness of the popa. 
Iai»» and of tho partiality of the presiding magii. 
trates; and these complaints were in many cases 
well founded. It is not under such ruler* at 
Laadeidale ssid Dundee that nations learn jt» 
tioo and moderation.1 

Nov was it only at the elections that the popai 
lar ieelingi so long and so severely oompresBed, 
exploded with violenoe. Hie heads and Ike 
hands of tho martyred Whigs were taken down 
from the gates of Edinburgh, oarricd in proces. 
sion by great mnltitodee to the cemeteries, asd 
laid in the earth with solemn respect.^ It woald 
have bean well if the poblie enthosiasm bad 
manifested itself in no less praiseworthy form. 
Uphappily throughout a large part of Scotland 
the ckrgy of die fistablisbod Church were, to nae 
tho phrase then oommon, rabbled. Tlie momiDg 
of Christmas day was fixed for tlio eommence. 
meat of these outrages. For nothing disgusted 
the rigid Covenanter more than the reverenee 
paid hy the prelstist tt» the ancient holidays of 
the Ghorcb. That such reverence may be ea^ 
ricd to an absurd extreme is true. But a philosi^ 
pber may perhaps be inclined to think the opi» 
site extreme not less absurd, and may ask whj 
religion should reject the aid of associatioBS 
which exist in every nation sufficiently civilised 
to have a calendar, and which are found by e^ 
perienoe to have a powerful and often a salutary 
effect The Puritan, who was, in general, but 
too ready to follow precedents and analogies 
drawn from the history and jurisprudence of the 
Jews, might have found in the Old Testa meat 
quite as dear warrant for keeping festivab in 
honour of great events as for assassinating 
bishops and refusing quarter to captives. He 
certainly did not learn from his master, Caivio, 
to hold such festivals in abhorrence ; for it was 
in oonsequenoe of the strenuous exertions of 
Calvin that Christmas was, after an interval of 
some years, again observed by the citizens of 
Geneva.|i But there bad arisen in Scotland Ca^ 
vinists who were to Calvin what Calvin was to 
Land. To these austere fbnatics a holiday was 
an object of positive disgust and hatred. Thej 
k>ng oontinued in their mAemn manifestoes to 
reckon it among the sins which would one day 
bring down some fearful judgment on the land 
that the Court of Session took a vacation in ths 
last week of December.^ 



<*Priasqiism urbem nnqnam Sn^vdorar, nuUm prontf 
srant ftriss pnetor diem I)omUiieam. Jfiz quo sana ivre- 
oatus hoc tempwamentua qvueshl^ at Chiisti nataili 
oeletararitnr.*' 

f In the Act, Dedlarsllon, sad Testimony of the S» 
eeders, dated in Oeosmber, 1786» It Is said that *< couat*' 
nanoe is given hj authority of Parliament to the obccrrfr 
tlon of holidars ia Seotland, by the vaeatien of onr mesl 
coniMsraWs Courts of Jnstios la the Jafctor and of DeoBi» 
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On Cbristnuis day, (fterefore, the CoT©ntntcr« 
held armed mnfftera by concert in many ports of 
the western ahirea. Eaeh band marched to the 
nearest manae, and sacked the cellar and larder 
of the minister, which at that season were proba- 
bly better stocked than ustial. The priest of 
Baal was reviled and insulted, sometimes beaten, 
■ometimes ducked. His fumitm-e was tiirown 
out of the windows ; his wife and children tamed 
oat of doors in the snow. He was then carried 
to the market ^lace, and exposed during some 
time as a malefkctor. His gfown was torn to 
shreds oTcr his head : if he had a prayer book in 
his pocket it was burned ; and he was dismissed 
with a charge, never, as he valued his life, to 
officiate in the perish again. The work of refor- 
mation having been thus completed, the reformers 
locked up the church atid departed with the 
keys. In justice to these men it must be owned 
that they had suficred such oppression as may 
excuse, though it cannot justify* theiridokmce; 
and that, thou^ they were rude even to brutality, 
they do not appear to have been guilty of any in- 
tentional injury to life or limb.* 

The disorder spread fiist In Ayrshire, Clydes- 
dale, Nithlsdalc, Annandale, every parish was 
▼isited by these turbulent zealots. About two 
hundred curates — so the episcopal parish priests 
were called — were expelled. Tlie jraver 
Covenanters, while they applauded the fervour 
of their riotous brethren, were apprehensive that 
procecdinjirg bo irregular might give seandal, and 
learned, with especial concern, that here and 
there an Acban had disgraced the good cause by 
stooping to plunder the Canaanites whom he 
ought only to have smitten. A general meeting 
of ministers and elders was Called for the purpose 
of preventing such discreditable excesses. In 
this meeting it was determined that, for Uie 
fbturc, the ejection of the established clergy 
aboold be performed in a more ceremonious man- 
ner. A form of notice was drawn up and served 
on every curate in the Western Lowlands who 
bad not yet been rabbled. This notice was sim- 
ply a threatening letter, commanding him to quit 
his parish peaceably, on pain of beiog turned oot 
by force.f 

The Scottish Bishops, in mat dismay, sent the 
Dean of Glasgow to plead the canse of their per- 
secuted Church at Westminster. The outrages 
coininitted by the Covenanters were in the highest 
degree offensive to William, who had, in the 
south of the island, protected even Benedictines 
9.nd Franciscans from insult and spoliation. But, 
though he had, at the request of a large number 
3f the noblemen and gentlemen of Scotland, taken 
» himself provisiondly the executive administra- 
ion of that kingdom, the means of maintaining 
Hrdcr there were not at his command. He had 
lot a single regiment north of the Tweed, or in- 



MT." This Is dedsred to bs a natkmal ahi, aa4 a gnmnd 
r tlie I<ord's indlgiiatton. In March, 1758, ths Asfodat* 
rncKfl addTMBed a Solemn WamlBg to tb* Nation, In 
rbfcb lbs same complaint vss rtpeatsd. A poor orssy 
feature, whose nonsenas has hssn tbooght worthy of 
eine reprinted even in onr own time, nys : ** 1 leave mj 
ytitnony against the ibomhiahle Aet of the pntended 
Tieen Anne and her pretended Britlsht xMlljr Brutish 
arliasBoat, far enaetlag the obsemusee of that whiefa is 
aied tlft^ Tale Vaeiinfl7."->The Dying Testimony of Wm. 
nison. aoBBetiae Sehoolmester In Stok, in ths Parish of 
ov^las, sged «» who died in 1757. 



deed ^hln many milca of that' river. Tt was hi 
vain to hope that mere words would quiet a 
nation which had not, in any age, been very 
amenable to control, and which was now agitated 
by hopes and resentments, such as great revo- 
lutions, Allowing great oppressions, naturally en« 
gender. A proclamation was however put fbrth^ 
directing that all people should lay down their 
arms, and that, till the Convention should have 
settled the government, the clergy of the Estab. 
Itshed Church should be suffered to reside on 
their cures without Molestation. But this pro- 
clamation, not being supported by troops, wat 
very little regarded. On the rerj day after H 
was pobitshed at Glasgow, th^ venerable Cathe* 
dral of that city, almost the only fine church of 
Ae middle ages which stands uninjured in ScoU 
land, was attacked by a crowd of rrcsbyteriang 
from the meeting houses, with whom were ining* 
led many of their fiercer brethren from the hillak 
It was a Sunday ; but to rabble a congregation 
of nrelatista was held to be a work of necessity 
and mercy. The worshippers wore dispcr^eJ^ 
beaten, and pelted with snowballs. It was mdeed 
asserted that some wounds were inflicted with 
much more formidable weapons.^ 

Edinburgh, the seat of government, was in a 
state of anarchy. The Casue, which commanded 
the whole city, was still held for James by th« 
Duke of Gordon. The common people were 
generally Whigs. The College of Justice, a 
great ibrensic society composed of judges, advo* 
cates, writers to the signet, and solicitors, was 
the stronghold of Toryism : for a rigid test had 
during some years excluded Presbyteriuns from 
all the departments of the legal profession. Tht 
lawyers, some hundreds in number, formed them- 
strives into a battalion of infantry, and for a time 
effectually kept down the multitude. TTiey paid, 
however, so much respect to Wil]iam*s authority 
as to disband themselves when his proclamatioa 
was published. But the example of obedience 
which they had set was not imitated. Scarcely 
had they laid down their weapons, when Cove* 
nanters from the west, who had done all that wag 
to be done in the way of pelting and hustling the 
curates of their own neighbourhood, came dro]^ 
ping into Edinburgh by tens and twenties, for the 
purpose of protecting, or, if need should be, of over, 
awing the Convention. Glasgow alone sent four 
hundred of these men. It codd hardly be 
doubted that they were directed by some leader 
of great weight They showed themselves little 
in any public place : but it was knovim that every 
cellar was filled with them ; and it might well m 
apprehended that, at the first signal, Uiey would 
pour forth fVom their caverns, and appear armed 
round the Parliament house.} 

It might have been expected that every patri* 
otic and enlightened Scotchman would have ean^ 



• An Aoeount of tiie Present Pereeention of the Ghnreb 
in fleotland, in ssreral Letters, 168Q; The Oeee of the s#. 
flieted Clergy in Sootiand truly repxeeented, 1000; Vattb- 
Ail OonteniUngs IMsptayed ; Bunet, L 805. 

^The tem of notioe wlU be fcaad in the hook entitls4 
Fslthftil Oontendlngs Displayed. 

1 Aeoonnt «f the Preeent Peneeatlen, 1690 ; Case of tha 
sfflieted Clergy, 1000 ; A trae Aeeoant of that Intermption 
tlmt was made of the Berrlee of God on Sunday lart, being 
the 17th of Fehrnary, 1680, signed by James Qibson, a«^ 
ing ft>r the Load Prorost of Olaagow. 

iBalflsnaifs Manobs; Ifaekay's Manoiis. 
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Mtly doiired ta we tfie airSUtlon tppem^cd, and 
tome ^ovcrnnicnt estabiinhed whicli miifhl be 
able to protect property and to enforce the law. 
An imperfect gcttloment which could be speedily 
made might well appear to such a man prefer* 
able to a perfect setUcmcnt which moat be the 
work of time. Jnst at this moment, however, a 
party, strong both in uambcrs and in abilitica, 
raised a new and most important question, which 
seemed not unlikely to prolong the interregnum 
till the autumn. This party maintained that the 
Estates ought not immediately to declare William 
and Mary King and Queen, but to propoeo to 
England a treaty of union, and to keep the throne 
vacant till such a treaty should be ooucluded on 
terras advantigcous to Scotland.* 

It may seem strange that a large portim of a 
Deople, whose patriotism, exhibited, often in a 
neroic, and sometimes in a comic form, has long 
been proverbial, should have been willing, nay 
impatient, to surrender an independence which 
had Been, through many ages, dearly priaed and 
manfully defended. The truth ia that the stub- 
born spirit which the arms of the Plantagcnets 
and Tudors had been unable to subdue had be* 
gun to yield to a very different kind of force. 
Customhouses and tariflft were rapidly doing 
what the carnage of Falkirk and Halidon, of 
Floddcn and of Finkie, had failed to da Scot, 
land had some experience of the efEsctn of an 
onion. She had, near fertv years before, been 
united to England on such terms as England, 
flushed with conquest, chose to dictate. That 
union was inseparobly associated in the minds 
of the vanquished people with defeat and humili- 
ation. And yet even that union, cruelly as it 
hod wounded the pride of the Scots, had pro* 
moted their prosperity. Cromwell, with wisdom 
and liberality rare in his age, had established 
the most complete freedom of trade between the 
dominant and the subject country. While he 
governed, no prohibition, no duty, impeded the 
transit of commodities fVom any part of tlie 
island to any other. His navigation laws im- 
posed no restraint on the trade of Scotland. A 
Scotch vessel was at liberty to carry a Scotch 
cargo to Barbadoes, and to bring the sugars of 
Barbadoea into the port of London.f The ruk 
of the Protector therefore had been propitious to 
the industry and to the physical well-being of the 
Scottish people. Huting him and cursing him, 
tliey could not help thrivmg under him, and often, 
during the administration of their legitimate 
princes, looked back with regret to the golden 
days of the usurper.! 

The Restoration came, and changed every 
tiling. The Scots regained their independence, 
and soon began to And that independence had its 
discomfort as well as its dignity. The English 



• Burnet, li. 21. 

t Soobell, 1664. cap. 9, and OIiTer*s Ordinonoc tn Ccm&dl 
of tho 12th of April in tb» Mme yosr. 

J Bomotaad Flctrhcrof SaltouD mantlon the pro#perltr 
<tf arotl«n4 undor tha Protector, but anoribe ft to a caon* 
quite Inadeq uate to thi» prod netioD of such an effwk » Then 
ViuK;"say8 Uuraot. ** a con»i<iarabIo force of about Mtan 
or eight thou-iana mon kept in ScotlaDd. T1m» pay of the 
army brouirht mo much money into thp klDgilom that It 
rantiuued all that while in artry flourinbiiiK »Ui*jb. .... 
We alwayn reckon tho.«e eipht yaare of uflurpation a time 
of jfreat pence and prtvperity.'' *"Durin« the time of the 
nuurper Cromw«n." rays Fl«tcher, "we Imiviuod our- 
seWc« to be in a tolorahle oooditioa with rofpert to the 
lost particular (trade aod money) by reason of tliat ex- 



parliamcat treated them at aliaps and at rivals. A 

new Navi|riition Act put them on almost the sins 
footing with the Dutch. High duties, and is 
some cases prohibitory duties, were imposed qi 
the products of Scottidi industry. It is not woo. 
deriiil that a natioD eminently industrious, shrewd, 
and enterprising, a nation which, having beet 
long kept back bv a sterile soil and a severe 
climate, was just beginning to prosper in spUs 
of these disadvantages, and which Ibund its \n. 
grcss suddenly stopped, should think Itself cnieL*j 
treated. Yet there was no help. Complaint va 
vain. Retaliation was impossible. The Sovereign, 
even if he bad the wish, had not tbe power, to 
bear himself evenly between his large and bis 
small kingdom, between the kingdom from which 
be drew an annual revenue of a million and a 
half and the kingdom from which he drew an 
annual revenue of little more than sixty thoo»D<] 
pounds. Ho dared neither to rcilise his assent 
to any £!nglish law injurious to the trade of Scot 
land, nor to give his assent to any Scotch Uv 
injurious to the trade of England. 

The complaints of the Scotch, however, wen 
so loud that Charley in 1667, appointed Commis. 
sioners to arrange the terras of a commercisi 
treaty between the two British kingdoms. The 
conferences were toon broken off; and all ihtk 
passed while they continued proved that tlieit 
was only one way in which Scotland could obtaia 
« share of the commercial prosperity which Eng- 
land at tliat time enjoyed. § Hie Scotch roost 
become one people with the English. The Par. 
liament which had hitherto sate at Bdinburgb 
must be incorporated with the Parliament which 
sate at Westminster. The sacrifico could not bot 
be painAilly felt by a brave and haughty people, 
who had, during twelve generations, regarded tin 
southern domination with deadly aversion, and 
whose hearts still swelled at tlie thought of Ha 
death of Wallace and of the triumphs of Bruce. 
There were doubtless many punctilioos patriots 
who would have strenuously opposed an unioa 
even if they could have ibreseen that the effect 
of an union would be to make Glasgow a greater 
city than Amsterdam, and to cover the d/eajy 
Lothians with harvests and woods neat farm* 
houses and stately mansions. But there was also 
a large doss which was not disposed to throw 
away great and substantial advantages in order 
to preserve mere names and ceremonies ; and the 
influence of this class was such that, in the year 
1670, the Scotch Parliament made direct over, 
tures to England.I| The King undertook the 
office of mediator; and negotiators were named 
on both sides ; but nothing was concluded. 

The question, having slept during eie^htcen 
years, was suddenly revived by the Rcvolutioo. 
Different classes, impelled by different motives, 



pesse which was made in the realm by thora ft»rc«s thai 
kept us in snl^ectioo.*' The tms explanation of the fbo' 
nomenon about wbipta Burnet and i<'Jeteher blniKleredfiO 
(;ros.i)v will be found in a pamplUet entitled. ^ Some ttrv- 
M>nuUo and modest Tbonpbts partlj occasioned Y»v asit 
partly aoncening the Scotch Kasi India Company,^'' EaiD- 
burKh, 1696. Bee the Proceeding* of the AVednet^a; ClxA 
in Friday Street, upon the subject of an tJniou 'vrith So it- 
land. December. llQb. See alM the Seven ih Chapter cf 
Mr. Burton's valuable History of Scotland. 

{ ?l»e the paper tn whfeh the demands of Vtw Scotrh 
Gonimf.vsinnerR are M forth. )t will be Jbnnd in the A>> 
pendix to Ds Yht>» History of the Union, Ko. 18^ 
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eqpcnrred on tfaas poisBL . Whh mnehfo^ »fn 
to sharo in the adyantai^i of the West Indwn 
Trade, wen joined Active and aepiring poHtieiuis 
wjio wished to exhibit their abUitiet in a more 
coospicuons theatre than the Scottish Parliament 
Hoittc, and to collect richea from a mdre oopioaa 
looroe than the ScottiaK treasury. The ory ibr 
nnion was swelled by the Toicea of aorae art^ 
Jacobites, who merely wished. to oaose discord 
and delay, and who hoped to attain thia end by 
mixing up witli the difficult ^ueation which it was 
the especial buainesa of the Conveniioo to settle 
another question more difficult stilh It is pro« 
bable that some who disliked the asoetio habita 
and rigid discipline of the Presbyterians wished 
for an union as the only mode of maintainiBg 
prelacy in tite northern part of tjie island. In an 
anitcd Parliameot the Enfliah members must 
gceatly preponderate ; and in England the Bishops 
were held in high honour by the great majority 
of the population. Thb Episcopal Qiorcn of 
Scotland, it was plain, rested on a narrow basis, 
and would fall before the first attack. The 
Episcopal Chttseh of Great Britain might have a 
foundation broad and solid enough la withstand 
lU assaults. 

Whether, in 1689» it would hafu been possible 
to eficct a civil union without a religious union 
nay well be doubted. But there can be no doubt 
hat a religious union would have been one of the 
greatest calamities that could have be&llen either 
Ltngdom. Theunkon aceompliahed in 1707 has 
ndeed been a great blessing both to England 
lod to Seotland. But it has been a bleasing be- 
^use, in constitaling one Slate, it left tvro 
lurches. The politiaal interest of the eontraet. 
Rg parties was the same : bat the ceelesiastteal 
ispute between them waa one which admitted 
f no cooapromioe. Tliey ooald thorefore pre- 
srve hartno^y onlv by agreeing to diffitr. Had 
tere been an amalgamaUon of the hieraiohtea, 
lere never would have been an amalgamation 
r tbe natioaa* Successive Mitchells would have 
rcMd at aiiceessitio Sharpea. Five generafiona of 
laverbousee would have bolehered five genera* 
one of Caraerooa. Thoae marvellous improve- 
«nts which have changed the ftoe of Soetbnd 
oold never have been ^ected. Plains now rich 
ich harveets wonhl have remained barren moors, 
Waterfalls which now tnm the wheels of immense 
ctoriee would have reeounded in a wilderneoa 
Bw Lanark would still have been a alieepwalk, 
td Greenock a fishing hamlet What little 
rength Seotland eoold under auoh a system have 
saessod most, in an estimate of the reseuroea 
Great Britain, have been, not added, but de- 
isted. So encumbered, our country never could 
ve held, either in peace or in war, a place in 
s first rank of nations. We are unfortunately 
t without the means of judging of the eiibct 
rich may ha produced on the moral and physi- 
[ state of a people by establishing, in tlie ex* 
ntve ei(joynient of riches and dignity a Church 
ed and reverenced only by theftw»and regarded 
the many with rehgiona and national aversion, 
e sucb Chnreh is quite burden enough for tiie 
)rgies of osie empire. 

Sut these things, which to us, who have been 
ght by a bitter experience, seem cleor, were 
no" meane clear in 168D, even to very tolerant 
I enlightened politicians. In truth the English 
V Churcbiacn were, if possible, more anxioas 



than the JBngUsh High Chnrufagien to preaorve 
Episcopacy in Scotland. It is a remarkable fkot 
thai Biirnetf^who was always accused of wiahing 
to establish the Calvinistic discipline in the soutE 
of the island, incurred great mpopularity among 
hia own countrymen by hia efforts to uphold 
prolacy in the north. He was doiibtless in error s 
but his error is to be attributed to a oause which 
does him no discredit His fiivourite object, sn 
object unattunable indeed, yet such as might 
well fiwcinate a large intellect and a benevolent 
heart, had long been an honourable treaty be. 
twaen the Anglican Church and the Noncon- 
formiala. He thought R most unfortunate that 
one oppQVtunity or concluding such a treaty 
shouU have been hwt at the time of the Rcstora. 
tion* It aeemed to him that another opportunity 
waa afforded by the Revolution. He and hie 
friends weie eagerly puahing forward Netting. 
ham*s ComprehensioQ Bill, and were flattering 
themaelvea with vain hopes of success. But they ' 
folt that there could hardly be a Comprehension ' 
in one of the two British khigdoma, unless there 
were also a Comprehension in the other. Con* 
cessieo must be purchased by oobcession. If the 
Preabyterian perlinacloaflly refused to listen to 
any terms of compromise where he waa strong, 
it would be almost Impossible to obtain for him 
liberal terms of eompromise where he was weak. 
Biahepa must therefore be allowed 4o keep their ' 
sees in Scotland, in order that divines not or* 
daine# by Bishops might be allowed to hold 
roetorles and eanonries in Eng^nd. ''^ 

Thus tiie oause of the B^soopalians in the 
north and the cause of the Presbyterians in the 
Miuth were lyund up together in a manner which 
might well perplex eveft a ekilftd statesman. It ' 
was happy for our country that the momentous - 
question which excited so many strong passions, 
and whidi presented Itself in so many different 
poinU of view, was to be decided by such a man 
as William. He listened to Episcopalians, to 
Latitudinariana, to Presbyterians^ to the Dean of 
GUsgow who pleaded for the apostolical sncces* 
sion, to Bumet who represented the danger of 
alienating the Anglican clergy, to Corstairs who ' 
hated preUcy with the hatred of a man whose 
thumbs were deeply marked by the screwa of 
prelatiats. Surrounded by these eager advocates, • 
William renwined calm and importial. He waa 
indeed eminently qualified by his situation aa 
well as by his personal qualities to be the umpire 
in that great contention. He was the King of a ' 
prelatical kingdom. He was the Prime Minister 
of a presbyterian republic His unwillingness to 
ofi^bnd the Anglican Church of which he was tlie 
head, and his unwillingness to ofiend the reformed 
Churches of the Continent which regarded him 
as a champion divinely sent to protect them 
againat the French tyranny, balanced each other, 
and kept him finom leaning unduly to either side. 
His conscience was perfectly neutral. For it Was 
his daiiberate opinion that no form of ecclesiasti- 
cal polity was of divine institution. He dissented 
equally from the school of Land end from the 
sohool of Cameron, from the men who held that 
there eould not be a Christian Church witl)out 
bishops, and from the mail who held that 
there could not be a Christian Ciiurch without 
synods. Which form of government should be 
adopted was .in his judgment a question of mere ^ 
expediency. He would probably have preferred, 
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anbv ID wbioh the chief ■fwritns) fiiiieti«i«riee 
•boiud have been eomethaa^ more than moderHoni 
and eomethtnir !<>>* t''^ {weUtee. But be wee fiur 
loo wiee a man to thank of eetllin|f enoh a matter ae* 
cording^ to hie own peffeonaltastea. He determined 
therefore that, if there wan on both sides a dispo- 
sition to eompromiee, he wonld aet as mediator. 
But, if it should pfOTe that the public mind of 
England and the poblio mind of Sootlaad had 
taken the ply strongly in opponite diieotionsi he 
wodd not attempt to force either nstioa Into 
conformity with the ppuuon of the other. He 
wiMild suffer each to have its own church» and 
would content himself with restraiiunip both 
churches from perseeuUng nencenformistSt and 
from encroaching on the tootione of the oini 
magistrate. « 

The languafe which he held to those Scottish 
Episcopalians who complained to him of their 
BUflferings and implored his protection was well 
weighed and well guardedt bat dear and ingenionib 
He wished, he sa^ to pteserfo, if possible* the in* 
•titution to which they were so moch attached, 
and to grant at the aame time entire Hhecty of 
conscience to thai p^fty K^iidi could not he 
reconciled to any deviation from the Presbyterian 
model. But the. Bishops must take care that 
they did not, bjr their own rashness and obstinacy, 
put it out of his power to be of any use to tham. 
Thev must also distinctly understand thet he was 
tesofwd not to force on Scotland by the slvord 
a form of ecdeeiastical government which she 
detested. I^ therefore, it should be foond that 
prelacy could be maintained only by arms, he 
diouid yidd to the fsneral eentiment« and should 
merely do his best to obtain for the J^soopalian 
minori^r permission to wccdiip God in fteedom 
and safety.* 

It is not likelr that, oven if the Scottish 
Bishops had, as William recommended, dene all 
that meekness and pmdence codd do to oon* 
ciliato their countrymen, episcopacy could, under 
any modification, have besin maintained. It was 
indeed asserted bj writers of thai generatiga. 



bdiev«r^Chi4st »il'itt«PnM benvefygNA 
mistake to imagine that one single I\»ntiff« 
Augur in the Roman Senate was a firm belienr 
in Jnpitrr. In flfary^s raign, every bod j who it 
tended the secret meetings of tho PMestash 
was a real Protestant : but hundreds of tbooModi 
went to mass who, as appeared before die had 
been dead a month, wore not real Roman Cati» 
lies. If, under the Kings of the House of 
Stoart, when a Presbyterian was exdnded fnm 
political power and from the learned prolesNoei, 
was daily annoyed by informers, by ijranjiical 
magistrates, by ticentioos dragoons, and was is 
neard a i 



and has been repeated by writera of our gen 
tion, that the Presbyterians were not, before tiie 
Revolution, the minority of the people of Scot- 
land.f But in this assertion there is an obvious 
foUacy. The effective strength of secte i» not 
to bo ascertained merdy by counting heads. 
An established church, a dominant ehnroh, a 
church which has the exdusive possossion of 
dvil honours and emdaments,.will dways rank 
among ito nominal members mdtitudos who have 
no religion at all; multitudes who^ thoogh not 
destitute of religion, attend little to thedogicd 
disputes, and have no scruple about conforming 
to the mode of worship which happens to be ee. 
tabiished; and radtitndee who haVe ecmples 
about conforming, but whose sQruples have 
yidded to worldly motives. On the other hand, 
every member of an oppressed choreh is a man 
who has a very dedded preforence for that 
church. A person who^ m the time of Diode* 
tiau, joined in cdobrating the Christiaa myste- 
ries might reasonably be supposed to be a firm 



danger of being hanged if he 1 
the open air, the pofmlaticn of Scotland was not 
very vnoquall^ divided between Episoopabtai 
and Ptesbytenans, the rationd infermoo is thtt 
more than nineteen-tweniieths of tbcee Sootcfamea 
whose eonedencewae interested in the mattw 
were Presbyterians, and that not one Sootcbmn 
ini twenty waa decidedly and on conviction ta 
EpieoQpalian. Against such odds the fiishfl|s 
had but Httlo chance ; and whatever chance tbsj 
bad they made haste to throw away ; some «f 
them because they aincerdy believed that thnr 
allegiance was still due to Jamee; others pro. 
baNy because they apprehended that Wifliin 
would not have the power, even if he had thi 
will, to serve them, and that nothing but a odod- 
terrefdutionin the Sftato oodd aveH a revdutisa 
in the Church. 

As the new King of England eoold not beat 
Edinburgh dnriiw the dtting of tJse Scottieh Con- 
vention, a letter nom him to th* Estotes was pfa> 
pared with great skiU. In this document he pin. 
»ssed warm atteduaent to the Protestant refr 
gioo, but gave noopinicn tondiingthone qnestions 
about which Protestento were divided. He had 
obseived, he add, with gfeat satisfoction tbat 
many of the Scottish nobility and gentry with 
whom he had oonftnred in London were indinsd 
to an nnioB of the two British kingdoms. He 
was teaBible how nraeh such an unien wodd 
conduce to the happiness of both; and he mdd 
do all in hia power towards the accomplishing of 
so good a work. 

It was nec e s s a r y that he should alkiw a laige 
diseietion to his confidentid agento at Edinhnrgh. 
The private instructions with which be fnmisbed 
thoee persons oodd not be minotc^ b«t were 
highly judidouB. He charaed them to ascertaia 
to the beet of their power Sie red sense of the 
Convention, and. to be gdded by it. They moit 
remember thai the ficet objeni was to settle tfas 
govenunottt To that otject every other obieel, 
even the mncB, must be postponed. A traaty 
between two independent legielatnree^ distant 
firom each other eewerd days' joutney, must ■•> 
cessarily be a work of time; and the throne 
oodd not aafoly remain vacant white the negoti^ 
tions were pending. It waa therefore importanl 
that His Kajeety*s agente dwdd be on then 
guard againnt the aits of persons who^ ondm 
pretence of promoting the union, might really be 
contriving only to pidoag the inlsm^puun. If 
the Convention ahodd be bent on esUUiahiag 
the Presbytsrisn form of choreh government, 
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vb«thtr Seottith prwlgrtnj be agtMsbto to th« f^trnm*. 
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Wifliftm dMlmd tluH W» Meads «oi]]a.do i^ a 
their power to prevent the triumphant Met fttem 
retalialin|r what it haci mfiered.* 

Tho person bj whoae advice William appears 
t9 havs been at thia time daeflj Raided aa to 
Scotch politics iras a fioetehtmui of gremt abili- 
ties and attainment^ Sir James Dalrymple of 
Stair, the founder of a hmUy eminently distil- 
^islied at the bar, oo the bench, in the senate, 
in diplomacy, in arms, and in letters, b«t distin* 
{[oishcd also bv misftrtunes and misdeeds which 
have itxrnished poets and novelists with materials 
Ut the darkest and most heartrendiBf tales. Al- 
ready Sir James bad been in moamiag far Bore 
than one strange and terrible death. One of bis 
soM bad died by peison. One of his daoghtors 
had poniarded her bridegn^iB oft. th» w^din; 
nifht One of his grandsons had in boyish sport 
been slain by another. Savage libellers asserted, 
and some of the supeistituHis vulgar believed, 
that calamities so portentons were the eonse- 
qoenecs of some oooneetion between the unfaapfy 
race and the powere of darkness. Sir James had 
awry neck; and he was reproached with this 
misforlnne as if it had been a crime, and'Was 
toid that it marked him out as a man doomed to 
tho gallows. His wife, a woman of mat ability, 
art, and spirit, was popularly nicananed the 
Witch of Endot. It was gravely said that she 
had cast fearful spsUs on those whom she hated, 
and that she had been seen in the Hkeness of a 
eat seated on the doth of state by the side of the 
Lord High Oemnfissieiidr. The man, however, 
over whose roof so many curses appeared to 
hang did not, aa far as we eau now judge, fkll 
abort cf that very ksw standard of moralifty vrliipfa 
was generally attained by politieiaBs ef his age 
nod Bstion. In fbree of mind and extent of 
knowledge he was eupsrior to them all. In Ms 
youth he had borne aims i he had been a profte. 
sor of philosophy: he had then studied htw, and 
had become, by general acknowlec^nient, the 
greatest jurist that his country had produeed. 
Jo the days of the Protsetetate, he had been a 
judge. AfW the Restor&ttco, be had made his 
peace with the royal fitmily, had eats in the Mvy 
Coooeil, and had presided with unrivalled ability 
in the Court of Session. He had doubtless borne 
a share in many unjustifiaUe ads; but there 
were limits whieh he never psssed. He had a 
wonderful power of givmg to any propbsitkm 
whieh it suited him to mawtain a plausible as. 
ped of legality and even of justice; and this 
power lie frequently abused. But he was not, 
like many of those among whom he lived, impu- 
dently and unserapukwMly serrile. Shame or 
oonecieiMe generaOjr restrained htm fh>m com- 
mitttn^ nnj bad action for which his rare inge- 
noity conld not frame a specious defence; and 
be was flwldom iu his place at the couneil board 
irben any thing outrageously unjust or cruel was 
to be dooe. His moderation at length gave 
iffeac^ to the Court. He was deprived of his 



• Tbe fns ir u stkiaa an inthaLsveasad Molvfl]* Paptia 
"tMyhmmrdBUUmmhl^lVdM, On tha ftnt OMUfcni oa 
rhidt I qoola tbis moft valcutUe OTMiwtinB, 1 aaaaoaM- 
nio fjrom atiknowlfldi^af th* obMgatknM andw wUek I, 
Dd all wbo tak« an isterett la tiM htolosy of oar liland, 
« to Uie s^^nttaaaa who ha* pwfcnaid so wtU ths datr 
r mm editor. 

t A« to Um DslcnspleH MS tba Lord PmUaat*! own 
rrktijo^, aadsnnngthiia hSa7lattMtaa of the Jttrint 



high office^ and fbund himself Iu su dlssgreeuMi 
a aituation that he retired to Holland. There ha 
emplojped himself in correcting the great work 
on jonsprudenoe which has preserved his menraiy 
fresh dowa to our own time. In his banishment 
he tried to gain the fiivour of his fellow eiiles^ 
who natural^ regarded him with suspicion. Ha 
piuiesCed, and perhapa with truth, that his handi 
were pure from the blood of the persecuted Cove* 
nanters» He made a high profession of religion, 
prayed much, and obeerved weekly days of fast* 
log sad humiliation. He even consented, after 
much hesitation, to afsistvrith his advice and his 
GSedit the u nfor tu aate enterprise of Argyle. 
When that entarpriae had fitiled, a prosecution 
vraa institotcid al JBdInburgh against Dalrjmph); 
and his estates vrodd doubtless have been confis* 
cated had they not been eaved by an artii!eo 
which suhseuuently beoame common among the 
poUticicns of flootlsod. His eldest son and heir 
apparent, John, took the side of the government^ 
supperted the dispensing power, declared against 
the Test, sod accepted the place of Lord Advo* 
oaie, vrfaen Sir George Madtens^e, afler holding 
out throtyh ten yean of fbnl drudgery, at length 
showed rngns of flagging. The services of the * 
younger Dahymple were rewarded by a remis- 
sion of the fbrfeiture which the offijnces of the 
elder had inenrted. Those services indeed were 
not to be despised. For Sir John, though infe- 
rior to Ms fkther in d^pth and extent of Wal 
learning, was no common man. His knowledge 
was mat and various: his parts were quick; 
aad hie eloquence was singularly ready and 
graoefU. To sunetity be mude no pretensions, 
udeed Episoepalians and Presbyterians afi^reed 
in regarding him as little better than an atheist 
During' some months Sir John at Edinbur^ 
aflbcted to ceodenm the disloyalty ef his unhappy 
parent Sir James; and Sir James at Leyden told 
his Puritan friends how deeply he lamented the 
wicked eomi^ianoes of his unhappy child Sir 
John. 

The Revohttioo came, and brought a large in- 
ei«asB of wealth and honours to the House of 
Stair. The son promptly changed sides, and co- 
operated ablv and sealously wiSi the father. Sir 
James established himself in London for the pur- 
pose of giring adrioe to William on Scotch 
afbirs. Sir John's poet was in the Parliament 
House at Edinburgh. He was not likely to find 
any equal among the debaters there, and was pre- 
pared to exert all his powers against the dynasty 
which he had lately ierved.t 

B^ the large party which was sealous fbr the 
Cahrinisttc church government John DalrympUi 
was regarded with mcurable distrust and disUks. 
It was therefore necessary that another agent 
thould be employed to manege that party. Such 
an agent was George MelvHie, Lord Melrille, a 
nobleman connected by a£Snity with the unfortu- 
nate Monmouth, and with that Leslie who had 
imsuecessfliHy commanded the Scotch army 



PeribetiOBSi WodfOtKs Anal«eta; Itouslas't Peerags; 
LsAlMst's itflseln ; tlis Batyre on tbv likiaflie of Stairs ; 
ths Satyvlo Ums apoa th* kmg wished fl>r and tlaoly 
I>Md]i of tha M^t HbDOuraUe UOj Stain; Lav's Ms- 
BBorlals; sad th« Hyndibvd Papsni. written hi 17044 snd 
ptiDtsd witb the Lettws of Gantairs. Lookbart, thoosh 
a taoctal socbbj of John IMrjnipis, lajs, *< Thsre was 
aoee in the psfiis&MOt eapsUs to taka up tht cudgals 
wSthhtaa.* . 
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•fsmst CtoibwbII at Doobar. MehHle had al- 
fniya been aceonnted a Whin; and a Presbyte- 
rian. Those who spoak of btm moat favourably 
bate not ventared to aaorifio to him eminent in* 
tdlectQal eadowmente or exalted pttblie spirit. 
Qot be appears from hi* letter* to have been by 
SN9 meana deficieni »n that homely prodenoe the 
want of which baa oi\eB baen iktal to men of 
brighter grenioa and of purer virtue. Tbat pra- 
dflnce had rettratned him irom foin; ^ezy fiir in 
of^osition to the tyranny of Ibe Btoarta : but he 
bad listened while his friends talked about reiist- 
aece, and therefore, when the Rye Hoofe plot 
was discovered, thou||^ht it eipedieni to retire to 
the Continent In bie abaenoe he was aceused 
of treason, and was conriefed on vvidenoe which 
would not have satisfied any impartial tribunal. 
lie wsa condemned to death : his honours and 
lands were declared forieit : his arms were torn 
with contumely out of the Herald*' hook ; and 
bia domains swelled the estate «f the cruel- and 
rapacious Perth. The fugitive meanwhile, with 
characteristic wariness, lived quietly on the Con- 
tinent, and disoountenaoced themihappy projects 
of his kinsman MonnUHitb, but cordially approved 
of the enterprise of the Prince of Orange. 

Illness had prevented Melville fhsm aailing with 
the Dutch expedition i but he arrived in llmdon 
a few hours afler the now Sovereigne had been 
proclaimed there. William instantly sent him 
down to Edinburgh, In tbo hope, as it should 
aeom, that the Presbyterians would he disposed 
to listen to moderate counsels pro<^eding horn a 
man who was attached to their cause, and wba 
bad suffered for it. Melnlle*s second son, David, 
who had inherited, throiigfa his mother, llie title 
of £arl of Lcven, and who had acquired some 
military ezperienoe in thei serviee of the Elector 
of Brandenburg, bad the benonr of being the 
bearer of a letter from the new King of England 
to the SeotUsI) Convention.* 

James bad intrusted the conduct, of his aAin 
in Scotland to John Graham, Viscount Dundee, 
and Colin Lindsay, Earl of fialcarraa. Dundee 
bad commanded a body of Scottish troopa which 
bad marched into England to oppose the Dutch : 
but he bad found, in the inglorious oampaign 
wbich had been fatal to the dynasty of Stuart, no 
opportunity of displaying the courage and mtli- 
tary skill which those who meet detest his mercl- 
less nature allow him to have possessed.* tie lay 
with his forces not for ih>ai Watford, when be 
was informed tliat James bod fled from White> 
bdll, and that Fevorsham bad ordered all the 
royal army to disband, 'llie Scottish regiments 



« As to Melville, see ib« Uvea sad MMrills Papers, pss- 
Sfaa, and the prefitoe; the Act. Purl. Scot. June 16, 'lb85; 
sad tb« Appendix, Jane 13; BoraeL U. U: and tbe hva- 
astM&UarLtUMii. 

t Crokhton'g Memolxs. 

^Mafikajr'BMflmolra. ,,, 

I Memoirs of the LindaoTS* 

I About Uie early relation betWosn WOliam and DnndMb 
Sdias Jacobite, manr years after they were liotb dead, In- 
veatedastory which by euooeraiTe embeillsbmeatfl was at 
last iinpTovfld into a romaooe which it asens strasfe that 
ST«n a child ahoald beiiMTe to be «ra«. Xha lost edUloo 
raas thus. Wiliiam's horse wan killed under himat fienefi; 
and hiA life wa^ in imuiuent danger. Diuidee, th»n Cap* 
tain Graham, mounted Uia Ulghniws again. WiUIam pro> 
mised to reward ihia senrice with proaotlon; but hrckm 
his word and gave lo another tlie oommiraioo whloh Cka- 
hsm had been led to expect The injured hero weat to 
hao,^ There lia niet his suooeasfal competitior aad gars 



were jAnm- left, Witftoat pay or provisianB, in the 
midst of a foreign and indeed a hoHtite nation. 
Dundee, it is said, wept with ^rief and rage^ 
Soon, however, more cheering intelligence arrived 
IVdm various quarters. William wrote a few 
lines to say that, if the Scots would remain quie^ 
be would pledge his honour for their safety ; and, 
some boars later, it wss known that James bad 
returned to bia ca|>ital, Dundee repaired iiw 
Btantly to Iiondon.t There he met his friend 
JBalcarras, who had just arrived fl-om Edinbnrgb 
BAlearfas, a man distinguished by bis handswoe 
person and by bis accomplishments, had, in hit 
youth, affected the character of a psf riot, but had 
deserted the popular cause, had accepted a seat 
in the Privy Council, bad become a tool of Perth 
and Melfbrt,and had been oneof the Commjssioners 
who were appointed to ezecoto the office of Trca- 
surer when Qucensberry was disgraced ibr refusing 
to betray the interests of the Protestant rcligiun4 

Pmdee and Btlearras Went togetber to White. 
baU,and bad the honour of acooniponying James 
in biff last walk, vp and down the MaJL He told 
them that ho intended to put his affairs in Soot- 
land under their mafiagement. ** You, my Lord 
Balcarraa, must undertake the civil busmess: 
and you, my Lord Dundee, shall have a commis- 
sion from me to command the troops.*^ The two 
nobleman vowed that they would prove tbem. 
selves deserving of his confidence, and dieclaimcd 
all thought of making their peace with the Piincs 
of Orange/'i 

On the (allowing day James kil Whitehall fes. 
ever ; and the Prince of Orange arrived at Saint 
James's. Both Dimdee and Balcarraa swelled 
the. crowd which thronged to greet the dcliverei^ 
and were not ungraciously received. Both wars 
well known to him. Dundee bad served under 
him on tlie Ccotinent ;{] and the first wile of Bal 
carraa had been a lady of the Bouse of Orange, 
and had worn, oa her wedding day, a superb pair 
of enierald eah'iogs, the gift of iier oouain the 
Piinoe.^ 

The Scottish Whigs, then assembled in great 
nuttbera at Westminster, earnestly proescd WU. 
liam to proscribe by name four or five men whs 
had, durfasg the evil tinies, boino a coospicoooi 
part in the proceedings of the Privy Counoti ai 
iidinburgb. Dundee and Baicarras were parti 
cttUrly menttooed. But the Prince bad deter 
mined that, aa &r as hn power eztendud, all tbs 
past should be covered with a general atunestj, 
and absolutely refused to make any declaralioa 
which cooid diivo to despair ovon tbe most gmlij 
of bis uncle^ft servants. 



bim a box au ths cav. The panlabnwnt fbr striki&ir it 
the palaoe was the losa of tbo offending right liaud ; but 
this punishment the Prince of Orange ungtaclottalv x«- 
oiitted. *'Yoa,'* h« said, '* saved my llAi; I spare ;o«ir 
fight hand : aad now wa are quits." 

Those who, down to our own Ume, have repeated thk 
nonsense seem to batre tboufht, liiwt, that the Act of 
Henry the Klgtith ** for pauishineat of murder and mali- 
eloni bloodshed within tiie King's Court" (Mat. ;;3 lien. 
VUL 0. 2.) was biw in Ouelders; and, saoondly, that, in 
1674, William was a King, and his house a King** Coart. 
They were also not aware that be did not parcban) Loo till 
long afler Dundee bad left the NetheriSBds. Bee Uanis's 
l)e<iiiil|iii»M of Loo, MOtt. 

This legend, of which I have not been aUa to dSaoorer 
the aMghteat hraee in the vcduaduoAs Jacobftt« literal nrs 
of William's velgn, seema to hava ortglnatsd about a quar- 
ter of a oontury afler Dundee's drath, and to bare attijaed 
its fuil cdieaxditsr' in asotb«t qeartsr of a eentury. 

f UMBotas oC the Iitadsajs. 
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Balearras went repeatedly to Saint Jameses, 
had several audienceB of William, professed deep 
respect for his Higfhnesa, and owned that King 
James had committed great errors, but would not 
promise to concur in a vote of deposition. Wil- 
liam gave no sign of displeasure, but said at 
parting: '*Take care, my Lord, that you keep 
within the law ; for, if you break it, you must 
expect to be left to it"» 

Dundee seems to have been less ingenuous. 
He employed the mediation of Burnet, opened a 
negotiation with Saint James's, declared himself 
willing to acquiesce in the new order of things, 
obtained from William a promise of protection, 
and promised in return to live peaceably. Such 
credit was given to his professions that he was 
suffered to travel down to Scotland under the 
escort of a troop of cavalry. Without such an 
escort the man of blood, whose name was never 
mentioned but with a shudder at .the hearth of 
any Presbyterian family, would, at that conjunc- 
ture, have had but a perilous journey through 
Berwickshire and the Lothians.t 

February was drawing to a close when Dundee 
and BaJcarras reached Edinburgh. They had 
some hope that they might be at the head of a 
majority in the Convention. They thereibre ex- 
erted themselves vigorously to consolidate and 
animate their party. They assured the rigid 
royalists, who had a scruple about sitting in an 
assembly convoked by an usurper, that the right- 
fill King particularly wished no friend of here- 
ditary monarchy to be absent More than one 
warerer was kept steady by being assured in 
oon6dent terms that a speedy restoration was 
inevitable. Gordon had determined to surrender 
the castle, and had begun to remove his furni- 
ture: but Dundee and Balcarras prevailed on 
him to hold out some time longer. They in- 
formed him that they had received from Saint 
Germains full powers to adjourn the Convention 
to Stirling, and that, if things went ill at Edin- 
burgh, those powers would be used.t 

At length the fourteenth of March, the day 
fixed for we meeting of the Estates, arrived, and 
the Parliament House was . crowded. Nine pre- 
lates were in their places. When Argyle' pre- 
sented faimselC a single lord protested against the 
admission of a person whom a legal sentence, 
passed in due form, and still unreversed, had de- 
prived of the honours of the peerage. But this 
objectioQ was overruled by the general sense of 
the assembly. When Melville appeared, no voice 
was raised against his admission. The Bishop 
of Cdinburgh officiated as chaplain, and made 
it one of his petitions that God would help and 
restore King James. § It soon appeared that the 
^neral feeling of the Convention was by no 
means in harmony with this prayer. The first 
matter to be decided was the choice of a Presi- 
dent. The Duke of Hamiltoiaifvas supported by 
the Whigs, the Marquess of Athol by the Jaco- 
bites. Neither candidate possessed, and neither 
deserved, the entire confidence of his supporters. 
fiamilton bad been a Privy Councillor of James, 



had borne a part in many unjustifiable acts, and 
had offered but a very cautious and languid op- 
position to the most daring attacks on the laws 
and religion of Scotland. Not till the Duth guards 
were at Wliitehall had he ventured to speak out 
Then he had joined the victorious party, and had 
assured the Whigs that he had prqftended to be 
their enemy, only in order that he might, without 
incurring suspicion, act as their friend. Athol 
was still less to be trusted. His abilities were 
mean, his temper false, pusillanimous, and crueL 
In the Ifito reign he had gained a dishonourable 
notoriety by the barbarous actions of which he 
had been guilty in Argyleshire. He had turned 
with the turn of fbrtime, and had paid servile 
court to the Prince of Orange, but had beea 
coldly received, and had now, from mere mortifi- 
cation, come back to the party which he had 
deseTted.|| Neither of the rival noblemen had 
choeen to stake the dignities and lands of his 
house on the issue of the contention between the 
rival Kings. The eldest son of Hamilton had 
declared for James, and the eldest son of Athol 
for William, so that, in any event, both coronets 
and both estates were safe. * 

But in Scotland the fashionable notions touch- 
ing political morality were lax; and the aristo- 
cratical sentiment was strong. The Whigs were 
therefore willing to forget that Hamilton had 
lately sate in the council of James. The Jaoo^ 
bites were equally willing to forget that Athol 
had lately fawned on William. In political in- 
consistency those two great lords were far indeed 
fi'om standing by themselves ; but in dignity and 
power tliey had scarcely an equal in the assembly. 
Their descent was eminently illustrious; their 
influence was immense : one of them could raise 
the Western Lowlands: the other could bring 
into the field an army of northern mountaineers. 
Round these chiefs therefore the hostile ftctions 
gathered. 

The votes were counted, and it appeared that 
Hamilton had a majority of forty. The conse- 
quence was that about twenty of the defeated 
party instantly passed over to the victon.T At 
Westminster such a defection would have been 
thought strange, but it seems to have caused Httle 
surprise at Edinburgh. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that the same country should have 
produced in the same age the most wonderful 
specimens of both extremes' of human nature. 
No class of men mentioned in history has ever 
adhered to a principle with more inflexible perti- 
nacity than was found among the Scotch Puri- 
tans. Fine and imprisonment, the sheers and 
the branding iron, the boot, the thumbscrew, and 
the gallows could not extort from the stubborn 
Covenanter one evasive word on which it was 
possible to put a sense inconsistent with his the- 
ological system. Even in thin^ indifferent he 
would hear of no compromise ; and he was but 
too ready to consider all who recommended pru- 
dence and charity as traitors to the cause of truth. 
On the other band, the Scotchmen of that genera- 
tion who made a figure in the Parliament House 



* Meiiioirs of the Undaajs. 

f Bomefe, a. 22; Memolnof tha Lindsays. 

{ Act. Pari. Seot, Mar. 14, 1689 ; History of tho late Be* 
'Wlatioi& In SeoUand, 1690 ; An Aooount of tht Prooeed- 
ftmgs of thm Xstates of 8ootland| AL Loud. 1689. 



IBelearraB's narrative exhibits both Hamilton and 
Atbol in a moat un&voorable light See also the LUb of 
James, U. 888, 389. 

T Act ParL Soot, March 14, 1688-9 ; Balcarraa'a Memoira; 
History of the late Bsrolation la Scotland; 14ft of Jamss^ 
11.848. 
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and in the Council Chamber were the moat dis- 
hofieetand an blushing timcaervers that the world 
has ever seen. The English marvelled alike at 
both classes. There were indeed many stout- 
hearted non-confbnnists in the South ; but scarcely 
any who in obstinacy, pugnacity, and hardihood 
could bear a comparison with the men of the 
school of Oameron. There were many knavish 
politicians in the South ; but few so utterly desti. 
tute of morality, and still fewer so utterly desti. 
tttte of shame, as the men of the school of Lau> 
derdale. Perhaps it is natural that the most 
callous and impudent vice should be found in the 
near neighbourhood of unreasonable and imprac- 
ticable virtue. Where enthusiasts are ready to 
destroy or to be destroyed for trifles magni6ed 
into importance by a squeamish conscience, it is 
not strange that the very name of conscience 
should become a byword of contempt to cool and 
■hrewd men of business. 

The majority, reinforced by the crowd of de- 
serters from the minority, proceeded to name a 
Committee of Elections. Fifteen persons were 
chosen, and it soon appeared that twelve of these 
were not disposed to examine severely into the 
regularity of any proceeding of which the result 
had been to send up a Whig to the Parliament 
House. The Duke of Hamilton is said to have 
been disgusted by the gross partiality of his 
own followers, and to nave exerted himself 
with but little success, to restrain their vio- 
lence.* 

Befbre the Estates proceeded to deliberate on 
the business for which they had met, they thought 
it necessary to provide for their own security. 
They could not be perfectly at ease while the roof 
under whieh they sate was commanded by the 
batteries of the Castle. A deputation was there- 
fore sent to inform Gordon that the Convention 
required him to evacuate the fortress within 
twenty.fbnr hours, and that, if he complied, his 
past conduct should not be remembered against 
him. He asked a night for consideration. Daring 
that night his wavering mind was confirmed by 
the exhortations of Dundee and Balcarras. On 
the morrow he sent an answer, drawn in respect- 
Ail but evasive terms. He was very far, he de- 
clared, from meditating harm to the City of 
Edinburgh. Least of all could he harbour any 
thought of molesting an augfust assembly which 
he regarded with profbund reverence. He would 
wiliiDgly give bond for his good behaviour to the 
amount of twenty thousand pounds sterling. But 
he was in communication with the government 
now established in England. He was in hourly 
expectation of important despatches from that 
government ; and, till they arrived, he should not 
feel himself justified in resigning his command. 
These excuses were not admitted. Heralds and 
trumpeters were sent to summon the Castle in 



form, and to denounce the penaltiee of faigii trauRm 
against those who should continue to oocapy that 
fortress in defiance of the authority of the Eetatei^ 
Gruards were at the same time posted to intercept 
all communication between the garrisoii end tha 
city.t 

Two days had been spent in these preludes; 
and it was expected that on the third morning the 
great contest would begin. Meanwhile the popo. 
lation of Edinburgh was in an excited state. It 
had been discovered that Dundee had paid visiti 
to the Castle ; and it was believed that his exhor. 
tations had induced the garrison to hold out. His 
old soldiers were known to be gathering round 
him ; and it might well be apprehended that he 
would make some de^rale attempt. He, on the 
other hand, had been informed that the Westeia 
Covenanters who filled the cdlars of the city had 
vowed vengeance on him : and, in truth, when wt 
consider that their temper was singularly aavagt 
and implacable; that they had been taught to 
regard the slaying of a persecator as a duty ; that 
no examples furnished by Holy Writ had been 
more frequently held up to their admiration thaa 
Ehud stabbing Eglon, and Samuel hewing Agag 
limb from limb ; that they had never hevd any 
achievement in the history of their own country 
more warmly praised by their fovonrite teachen 
than the butchery of Cardmal Beatoun and of 
Archbishop Sharpe ; we may well wonder that a 
man who bad shed the blood of the saints like 
water should have been able to walk the High 
Street in safety during a single day. The enemy 
whom Dundee had most reason to fear was a 
youth of distinguished, courage and abilities 
named William Qeland. Cleland had, when 
little mote than aixteen years old, borne arms in 
that insurrection which had been put down at 
Bothwell Bridge. He had since disgusted some 
virulent fanatics by his humanity and moderation. 
But with the great hbdj of Presb^^rians his 
name stood high. For with the strict morality 
and ardent zeal of a Puritan he united some so- 
complishments of which fow Puritans could boast 
His manners were polished, and his literary and 
scientific attainments respectable. He was a 
linguist, a mathematician, and a poet. It is troe 
that his hymns, odes, ballads, and Hudibrastic 
satires arc of very little intrinsic value ; but, when 
it is considered that he was a mere boy when 
most of them were writtan, it must be admitted 
that they show considerable vigour of mind. He 
was now at Edinburgh: his influence among 
the West Country Whigs assembled there was 
great : he hated Dundee with deadly hatred, and 
was believed to be meditating some act of vio- 
lence.t 

On the fifleenth of March Dundee reoei^-ed in- 
formation that some of tlie Covenanters had be and 
themselves together to slay him and Sir Gfiorga 



• Bftlcanssffl Mamoirs; History of the Isle Revolation Ip 
Sootlaad, 1Q90. 

t Act Pari. Soot, March U and 16, 1668 ; B«lQarrs«>8 Hs- 
molrs: London Gazette, March 25 ; HiBtozy of the late Revo- 
latioD In SooUand, 1680 ; Aooonnt of the Prooeedhigs of the 
Sstatea of Sootland, 1689. 

1 See Gleland'a Poema, and the oonunendatoiy poems oon- 
tahied In the sameyolnme, Edinburgh, 1097. It has been 
repeatedly asserted that this HfilUam Cleland was the flither 
Of WUliam GleUnd, the Gomxnlsrionor of Taxes, who was 
well known twenty years later in the Uterazy sooiety of 
I^ndon, who rendered some not very reputable servioei to 
Pope, and whose son John was the anUior of an inikmoas 
book bat too widely celebrated. This is an entire mistake. 
WUUam Qelaady who fought at BothweU Bridge, was not 



twenty-eight when fi was killed In Angost, 16S9 ; and 
William Cleland, the Commlssionfir of Taxes, died at slxtf- 
seven in September, 1741. The former, thenfore, cannot 
hATc been the ftther of the latter. See the Ibaet Nam- 
tive of the Battle of Donkeld ; the Gentleman's Magaaina 
for 1740; and Warbnrton's note on the Letter to the Pab> 
liaher of the Dnnciad, • letter signed W. (Stland, but x«aUy 
written by Pope. In a paper drawn up bj Sir Bobcrt 
Haihilton, the oracle of the extreme Covenanters, ai^ a 
blood'thirsty mAan, Cleland is mentioned ss having beea 
once leagned with those flmatlfls, but afterwards a great 
opposer of thefa: testimony. Qeland probably did not agrae 
with Hamilton in thinking it a saerad duty to eot ti» 
throats of prisoners of-war who had been reoslred to qwar- 
ter. See Hamilton's Letter to the Boctattoi^ Deo. 7, 1666. 
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Maekenne, whoae eloquence and learning, long 
prostituted to the service of tyranny, had made 
him more odious to the Presbyterians than any 
otlier man of the gown. Dundee applied to 
Hamilton ibr proieetion; and Hamilton ad- 
vised him to bring the matter under the con- 
sideration of the Conventimi at the next sit- 
ting.* 

Before that sitting, a person named Crane ar- 
rived from France, with a letter addressed by the 
fugitive King to the Estates. The letter was 
sealed : the bearer, strange to say, was not fur- 
nished with a copy for the infbrmation of the 
heads of the Jacobite party ; nor did he bring any 
message, written or verbal, to either of James's 
agents Balcarras and Dundee were mortified 
by finding that so IStde confidence was reposed 
in them, and were harassed by painfiil doubts 
touching the contents of the document on which 
BO much depended. They were willing, however, 
to hope for the best King James could not, 
situated as he was, be so ill-advised as to act in 
direct oppoeitioo to the cottnsel and entreaties of 
his friends. His letter, when opened, must be 
found to contain such gracious assurances as 
would animate the roy^ists and conciliate the 
moderate Whigs. His adherents^ therefore, deter- 
mined that it should be produced. 

When the Convention re-assembled on the 
morning of Saturday, the sixteenth of March, it 
was proposed that measures should be taken for 
the personal security of the members. It was 
alleged that the life of Dundee had been threat- 
ened ; that two men of sinister appearance had 
been watching the house where he lodged, and 
had been heard tb say that they would use the 
dog as he had used them. Mackenzie complained 
tiiat he too was io danger, and, with his usual 
copiousness and force of language, demanded the 
protection of the Estates. But the matter was 
HghUy treated by the majority: and the Conven- 
tion passed on to other business.t 

It was then announced tiiat Crane was at the 
door of the Parliament House. He was admitted. 
The paper of which he was in charge was laid on 
the table. Hamilton remarked that there was, 
In the hands of the Elarl of Leven, a communica- 
tion &om the Prince by whose authority the 
Elstatee had been convoked. That communica- 
tion seemed to bo entitled to precedence. ITie 
Convention was of the same opinion; and the 
^veli weighed and prudent letter of William was 
read. 

It viras then moved that the letter of James 
sfaoold be opened. The Whigs objected that it 
might poesihiy contain a mandate dissohing the 
Oonvention. They therefore proposed that, before 
thosseal was broken, the Estates should resolve 
to continue sitting, notwithstanding any such 
msindate. The Jacobites, who knew no more 
than the Whin what was in the letter, and were 
impatient to have it read, eagerly assented. A 
vote was passed by which the members bound 
themselves to consider any order which should 
oocnmand them to separate as a nullity, and to 
remain assemUed tH! they should have accom 



plished the work of securing the liberty and reli 
gion of Scotiand. This vote was signed by almost 
all the lords and gentiemen who were present. 
Seven out of nine bishops subscribed it. The 
names of Pundee and Balcarras, written by their 
own hands, may still be seen on the original rdl. 
Balcarras aflerwards excused what, on his prin- 
ciples, was, beyond all dispute, a flagrant act of 
treason, by saying that he and his niends had, 
f^om zeal fbr their master's interest, concurred 
in a declaration of rebellion against their mas- 
ter's authority; that they had anticipated the 
most salutary effects fipom the letter ; and that, 
if they had not made some concession to the 
majority, the letter would not have been opened. 

In a fbw moments the hopes of Balcarras were 
grievously disappointed. The letter from which 
so much had been hoped and feared was pead 
with all the honours which Scottish Parliaments 
weie in the habit of paying to royal communica- 
tions: but every word carried despair to the 
hearts of the Jacobites. It was plain that adver- 
sity had taught James neither wisdom nor 
mercy. All was obstinacy, cruelty, insolence. 
A pardon was promised to those traitors who 
should return to their allegiance within a fort- 
night. Against all others unsparing vengeance 
was denounced. Not only was no sorrow ex. 
pressed fbr past offences : but the letter was itself 
a new offence: fer it v^as written and counter- 
signed by the apostate MeUbrt, who vnis, by the 
statutes of the realm, incapable of holding the 
office of ' Secretary, and who vras not less ab- 
horred by the Protestant Tories than by the 
Whigs. The hall was in a tumult. The enemies 
of James were loud and vehement His friends, 
angry with him, and ashamed of him, saw that it 
was vain to think of continuing the struggle in 
the Convention. EiVery vote which had 
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doubtful when his letter wae unsealed was now 
irrecoverably lost. The sitting closed in great 
agitation.t 

It was Saturday aflemoon. There was to be no 
other meeting till Monday morning. The Jacob- 
ite leaders held a consultation, and came to the 
conchision that it was necessary to take a decided 
step. Dundee and Balcarras must use the 
powers with which tiiey had been intrusted. 
The minority must forthwith leave Edinburgh 
and assemble at Stirling. Athol assented, and 
undertook to bring a great body of his clansmen 
from the Highlands to protect the deliberations 
of the RoyaJtst Colivention. Every thing was 
arranged ibr the secession ; but, in a few noors, 
the tardiness of one man and the haste of 
another ruined the whole plan. 

The Monday came. The Jacobite lords and 
gentiemen were actually taking horse fbr Stir- 
Ung, when Athol asked fer a delay of twenty.fbor 
hours. He had no personal reason to be in haste. 
By staying he ran no risk of being assassinated. 
By going he incurred the risk inseparable from 
civil war. The members of his parhr, unwilling 
to separate from him, consented to the postpone- 
ment which he requested, and repaired once 
more to the Parliament House. Dundee alonii 
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refused to stay a moment longfer. His life wib 
in danger. The Convention had refused to pro- 
tect him. He would not remain to be a mark 
lor the pistoln and daggers of murderers. Bal- 
carras expostulated to no purpose. ** By depart- 
ing alone," he said, *• you will give the alarm 
and break up the whole scheme.** Bot Dundee 
was obstinate. Brave as he undoubtedly was, he 
■eems, like many other brave men, to have been 
less proof against the danger of assassination 
than against any other form of danger. He knew 
what the hatred of the Covenanters was : he knew 
bow well he had earned their hatred; and he 
was haunted by that consciousness of inexpiable 
guilt, and by that dread of a terrible retribution, 
which the ancient polytheists personified under 
the awful name of the Furies. His old troopers, 
the Satans and Beelzebubs who had shared his 
crimes, and who now shared his perils, were 
ready to be the companions of his flight 

Meanwhile the Convention had assembled. 
Mackenzie was on his legs, and was pathetically 
lamenting the bard condition of the Estates, at 
once commanded b^ the guns of a fortress and 
menaced by a fanatical rabble, when he was in- 
terrupted by some sentinels who came running 
from the posts near the Castle. They had seen 
Dundee at the head of fifly horse on the Stirling 
road. That road ran close under the huge rock 
on which the citadel is built Gordon had ap- 
peared on the ramparts, and had made a sign 
that he had something to say. Dundee had 
climbed quite high enough to hear and to be 
heard, and was then actually conferring with 
the Duke. Up to that moment the hatred with 
which the Presbyterian members of the assembly 
regarded the merciless persecutor of their breth- 
ren in the faith had been restrained by the 
decorous forms of parliamentary deliberation. 
But now the explosion was terrible. Hamilton 
himself, who, by the acknowledgment of his op- 
ponents, had hitherto performed the duties of 
President with gravity and impartiality, was the 
loudest and fiercest man in the hall. ** It is high 
time,** he cried, "that we should look to our- 
selves. The enemies of our religion and of our 
civil freedom are musterinff all around us ; and 
we may well suspect that they have accomplices 
even here. Lock the doors. Lay the keys on 
the table. Let nobody go out but tnose lords and 
gentlemen whom we shall ^ appoint to call the 
citizens to arms. There are some good men 
firom the West in Edinburgh, men for whom I 
can answer.** The assembly raised a general 
cry of assent Several members of the majority 
boasted that they too had brought with them 
trusty retainers who would turn Out at a mo- 
ment*8 notice against Claverhouse and his dra. 

goons. All that Hamilton proposed was instantly 
one. The Jacobites, silent and unresisting, 
became prisoners. Leven went forth and or- 
dered the drums to beat The Covenanters of 
Lanarkshire and Ayrshire promptly obeyed the 
signal. The fibrce thus assembled had indeed no 
jery military appearance, but was amply sufficient 
to overawe the adherents of the House of Stuart. 
From Dundee nothing was to be hoped or feared. 
He had already scrambled down the Castle hill, 
rejoined his troopers, and galloped westward. 
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Hamilton now ordered the doors to he opened. 
7*he suspected members were at liberty to depart 
Humbled and brokenspirited, yet glad that they 
had come oflT so well, they stole forth through 
the crowd of stern fanaties which filled the 
High Street All thought of secession was at an 
end.* 

On the following day it was resolred that the 
kingdom should be put into a posture of defence: 
The preamble of this resolution contained a 
severe reflection on the perfidy of the traitor 
who, within a few hours after he had, by an en- 
gagement subscribed with his own hand, boond 
himself not to quit his post in the Convention, 
had set the example of desertion, and given the 
signal of civil war. AH Protestants, from six 
teen to sixty, were ordered to hold themsehes 
in readiness to assemble in arms at the fiist 
summons ; and, that none might pretend igno- 
rance, it was directed that the edict should be 
proclaimed at all the market crosses throughout 
the realm.t 

The Estates then proceeded to send a letter 
of thanks to William. To this letter wen 
attached the signatures of many noUemen and 
gentlemen who were in the interest of the 
banished King. The Bishops however unani- 
mously refused to subscribe their names. 

It had long been the custom of the Parlia- 
ments of Scotland to entrust the preparation of 
Acts to a select number of members who were 
designated as the Lords of the Articles. In con- 
formity with this usage, the business of framing 
a plan for the settling of the government was 
now. confided to a Committee of twenty-fbor. 
Of the twenty.fbur eight were peers, eight 
representatives of counties, and ei|fht repie- 
sentatives of towns. The majority of the Com- 
mittee were Whigs; and not a single prelate 
had a seat 

The spirit of the Jacobites, broken by a suc- 
cession of disasters, was, about this time, for a 
moment revived by the arrivA of the Duke of 
Queensberry from London. His rank was high: 
his influence was great: his character, by com- 
parison with the characters of those who sur- 
rounded him, was fiiir. When Popery was ia 
the ascendent, he had been true to the cause of 
the Protestant Church; and, since Whiggism had 
been in the ascendent, he had been true to the 
cause of hereditary monarchy. Some thought 
that, if he had been earlier in his place, he might 
have been able to render important service to the 
House of Stuart t Even now the stimulants 
which he applied to his torpid and feeble party 
produced some faint symptoms of returning ani- 
mation. Means were found of communicating 
with Gordon ; and he was earnestly solicited to 
fire, on the city. The Jacobites hoped that, as 
soon a« the cannon balls had beaten down a few 
chimneys, the Estates would adjourn to Glasgow. 
Time would thus be gained ; and the royalists 
might be able to execute their old pro}ect of 
meeting in a separate convention. Gordon bow- 
ever positively refUsed to take on himself so grave 
a responsibility on no better warrant than the re- 
quest of a small cabaL^ 

By this time the Estates had a guard on 
which they could rely more firmly than on the 
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vndiseipUiwd and turbulent Covenanters of the 
West. A squadron of English men of war from' 
the Thames had arrived m the Frith of F<irth. 
On board were the three Scottish refriments 
which had accompanied William from Holland. 
He ha<j, with great judgment, selected them to 
protect the assembly which was to settle the go- 
vernment of their conntry ; and, that no cause of 
jealousy might be given to a people exquisitely 
sensitive on points of national honour, he had 
purged the ranks of all Dutch soldiers, and had 
thus reduced the number of men to about eleven 
hundred. This little force was commanded by 
Andrew Mackay, a Highlander of noble descent, 
who had served loug on the Continent, and who 
was distinguished by courage of the truest temper, 
and by a piety such as is sddom found in sddiers 
of fortune. The Convention passed a resolution 
appointing Mackay general of tiieir forces. When 
the question was put on this resolution, the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, unwilling doubtless to be a 
party to such an usurpation of powers which be- 
longed to the King alone, begged that the pre- 
lates might he excused from voting. Divines, 
he said, hao notiiing to do with military arrange- 
ments. » The Fathers of the Church," answered 
a member very keenly, '^ have been lately fa. 
toured with a new light. I have myself seen 
military orders signed by the Most Reverend per- 
son who has suddenly become so scrupulous. 
There was indeed one difference: those orders 
were for dragooning Protestants, and the resolu- 
tion before us is meant to protect us fix>m 
Papists."* 

The arrival of Mackay*s troops, and the deter, 
mination of Gordon to remain inactive, quelled 
the spirit of the Jacobites. They had indeed one 
chance Icfl. They might possibly, by joining 
with those Whigs who were bent on an union 
with England, have postponed during a conside- 
rable time the settlement of the government A 
negotiation was actually opened with this view, 
but was speedily broken off. For it soon ap. 
peared that the party which was for James was 
really hostile to the union, and that the party 
whiob was ibr the union was really hostile to 
James. As these two parties had no object in 
conunon, the only effect of a coalition between 
them must have been that one of them would 
have become the tool of the other. The question 
of the union therefore was not raised. t Some 
Jacobites rctire(^ to their country scats : others, 
though they remained at Edinburgh, ceased to 
ahou- themselves in the Parliament House : many 
passed over to the winning side ; and, when at 
length the resolutions prepared by the Twenty- 
Four were snbniitted to the Convention, it ap- 
peared that the party which on the first day of 
tiiG session had rallied round Athol had dwindled 
away to nothing. 

The resolutions had been framed, as far as pos. 
sible, in conformity with the example recently 
set at Westminister. In one important point, 
however, it was absolutely necessary that the 
copy should deviate from the original The Es. 
tates of England had brought two charges 
ag-ainst James, his misgovernmentand his flight, 
and had, by usmg the soft word **Abdication,'* 
evaded, with some sacrifice of verbal' precision. 
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the q^stion whether subjects may lawfbfiy 
depose a bad prince. That question the Estate* 
of Scotland could not evade. They could not 
pretend that James had deserted his post For 
he had never, since he came to (he throne, re- 
sided in Scotland. During many years that king- 
dom had been ruled by sovereigns who dwelt In 
snother land. The whole machinery of the ad. 
ministration had been constructed on the suppo- 
sition that the King would be absent, and was 
therefore not necessarily deranged by that flight 
which had, in the south of the island, dissolved 
all government, and suspended the ordinary course 
of justice. It was only by letter that the King 
could, when he was at Whitehall, communicate 
with the Council and the Parliament at Edin- 
burgh ; and by letter he could communicate with 
them when be was at Saint Germains or at Dub- 
lin. The Twenty-Four were therefore forced to 
propose to the Estates a resolution distinctly de- 
daring that James the Seventh had by his mis- 
conduct forfeited the crown. Many writers have 
inferred from the language of this resolution that 
sound political principles had made a greater 
progress in Scotland than in England. But the 
whole history of the two countries from the Re- 
storation to tiie Union proves this inference to be 
erroneous. The Scottish Estates used plain laxt. 
guage, simply because it was impossible for them, 
situated as they were, to use evasive language. 

The person who bore the chief part in framing 
the resolution, and in defending it, was Sir John 
Dalrymple, who had recently held the high offic© 
of Ix)rd Advocate, and had been an accomplico 
in some of the misdeeds which he now arraigned 
with great force of reasoning and eloquence. 
He was strenuously supported by Sir James 
Montgomery, member for Ayrshire, a man of 
considerable abilities, but of loose principles, tur- 
bulent temper, insatiable cupidity, and impla- 
cable malevolence. The Archbishop of Glasgow 
and Sir George Mackenzie spoke on the other 
side : but the only effect of their oratory was to 
deprive their party of the advanUge of being 
able to allege that the Estates were. Under duress, 
and that liberty of speech had been denied to 
the defenders of hereditary monarchy. 

When tlie question was put, Atliol, Queens- 
berry, and some of their fVicnds withdrew. Only 
five members voted against the resolution which 
pronounced that James had forfeited his right 
to the allegiance of bis subjects. When it was 
moved tliat the Crown of Scotland should be set- 
tied as the Crown of England had been settled, 
Athol and Qucensberry reappeared in the hall. 
They had doubted, they said, whether they could 
jusUfiabiy declare the throne vacant But, since 
it had been declared vacant, they felt no doubt 
that William and Mary were the persons who 
ought to fill it. 

The Convention then went forth in procession 
to the High Street Several great nobles, attended 
by the Lord Provost of the capital and by the 
heralds, ascended the octagon tower from which 
rose the city cross surmounted by the unicorn of 
Scotland.^ Hamilton read the vote of the Con- 
vention; and a King at Arms proclaimed the 
new Sovereigns with sound of trumpet On the 
same day the Estates issued an order that the 
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parochial clergy shoidd, on pain of depniTation, 
publish irom their pulpits the proclamation which 
had just been read at the city cross, and should 
pray for King William and Queen Mary. 

Still the interregnum was not at an end. 
Thouph the new Sovereigns had been proclaimed, 
they had not yet been put into possession of the 
royal authority by a formal tender and a formal 
acceptance. At Edinburgh, as at Westminster, 
it was thought necessary that the instrument 
which settled the government should clearly de- 
fine and solemnly assert those privileges of the 
people which the Stuarts had illegally infringed. 
A Claim of Right was therefore drawn up by the 
Twenty-Four, and adopted by the Convention. 
To this Claim, which purported to be merely de- 
claratory of the law as it stood, was added a sup- 
plementary paper containing a list of grievances 
which could be remedied only by new laws. 
One most important article which we should natu- 
rally expect to find at the head of such a list, the 
Convention, with great practical prudence, but in 
defiance of notorious iacts and of unanswerable 
arguments, placed in the Claim of Right No- 
n b(]3y could deny that prelacy was established by 
Act of Parliament. The power exercised by the 
Bishops might be pernicious, nnscriptural, anti- 
christian : but illegal it certainly was not ; and to 
pronounce it illegal was to outrage common 
sense. The Whig leaders however were much 
more desirous to get rid of episcopacy than to 

{>rove themselves consummate publicists and 
ogicians. If they made the abolition of episco- 
pacy an article of the contract by which William 
was to hold the crown, they attained their end, 
though doubtless in a manner open to much criti- 
cism. If, on the other hand, ,they contented 
themselves with resolving that episcopacy was a 
noxious institution which at some future time the 
legislature would do well to abolish, they might 
find that their resolution, though unobjectionable 
in form, was barren of consequences. They knew 
that William by no means sympathised with 
their dislike of Bishops, and that, even had he 
been much more zealous for the Calvinistic 
model than he was, the relation in which he 
stood to the Anglican Church would make it 
difficult and dangerous for him to declare him- 
self hostile to a fiindamental part of the constitu- 
tion of that Church. If he should become King 
of Scotland without being fottered by any pledge 
on this subject, it might well be apprehended 
that he ^ould hesitate about passing an Act 
which would be regarded with abhorrence by a 
large body of bis subjects in the south of the 
island. It was therefore most desirable that the 
question should be settled while the throne was 
still vacant In this opinion many politicians 
concurred, who had no dislike to rochets and 
mitres, but who wished that William might have 
a quiet and prosperous reign. The Scottish peo- 
pie, — BO these men reasoned, — hated episcopacy. 
The English loved it To leave William any 
voice in the matter was to put him under the 
necessity of deeply wounding the strongest feel- 
ings of one of the nations which he governed. It 
was therefore plainly for his own interest that 
the question, which he could not settle in any 
manner without incurring a fearfiil amount of 
obloquy, should be settled for him by others who 
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were exposed to no such danger. He was not 
yet Sovereign of Scotland. While the interreg^ 
num lasted, the supreme power belongfed to the 
Estates ; and for what the Estates mig>ht do the 
prelatists of his southern kingdom eoukl not hold 
him responsible. The elder Dalrymple wrote 
strongly fi:om London to this effect; and there 
can be but little doubt that he expressed the 
sentiments of his master. WiDiam would have 
sincerely rejoiced if the Scots cotJd have been 
reconciled to a modified episcopacy. But, sinee 
that could not be, it was manifestly desirable 
that they should themselves, while there was jet 
no Kinff over them, pronounce the irrevocable 
doom of the institution whioh they abhorred.* 

The Convention, therefore, with little debate at 
it should seem, inserted in the Claim of Right a 
clause declaring that prelacy was an xnsupport 
able burden to the kingdom, that it had been 
long odious to the body of the people, and that it 
ought to be abolished. 

Nothing in the proceedings at Edinbtxrgh as. 
tonishes an Englishman more than the manner 
in which the Estates dealt with the practice of 
torture. In England torture had abvays beca 
illegal. In the most servile 6mes the judges faaj 
unanimously pronounced it so. Those ralers who 
had occasionally resorted to it had, as far as poe. 
siblo, used it in secret, had never pretended they 
had acted in conformity with statute or common 
law, and had excused themselves by saying that 
the extraordinary peril to which the state was 
exposed had forced them to take on themselves 
the responsibility of emploving extraordinaiy 
means of defence. It had therefore never been 
thought necessary by any English Parliament 
to pass any Act or resolution touching this mat- 
ter. The tort^e was not mentioned in the Peti- 
tion of Right, or in any of the statutes framed by 
the Long Parliament. No member of the Con- 
vention of 1689 dreamed of proposing that the 
instrument which called the Prince and Princess 
of Orange to the throne should contain a decla- 
ration against the using of racks and thumb- 
screws for the purpose of forcing prisoners to 
accuse themselves. Such a declaration would 
have been justly regarded as weakening rather 
than strengthening a rule which, as fiu- back as 
the days of Plantagenets, had been proudly de- 
clared by the most illustrious sages of Westmin- 
ster Hall to be a distinguishing feature of the 
English jurisprudence.t In the Scottish Claiin 
of Right, the use of torture, without evidence, or 
in ordinary cases, was declared to be contrary to 
law. The use of torture, therefore, where there 
was strong evidence, and where the crime was 
extraordinary, was, by the plainest implication, 
declared to be according to kiw ; nor did the Es. 
tatcs mention the use of torture among- the 
grievances which required a legislative remedy. 
In truth, tliey could not condemn the use of tor- 
ture without condemning themselves. It had 
chanced that, while they were employed in set- 
tling the government, tlic eloquent and learned 
Lord President Lockhart had been foully mur- 
dered in a public street through which he waa 
returning from church on a Sunday. The mur- 
derer was seized, and proved to be a wretch wfao^ 
having treated his wife barbarously and turned 
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her out of doon, had beeo oompdled by a decree 
of the Court of SoMion to pnmde ibr her. A sav- 
age hatred of the Jadgea by whom ahe had been 
protected had taken poeeeeeion of his mind, and 
it had groaded him to a horrible crime and a 
horrible fitte. It waa natural that an assassina- 
tion attended by so many otrcumstances of ag* 
praTEtion should move the indignation of the 
members of the Convention. Yet they should 
have considered the gravity of the eonjunctnre 
and the importanoe of their own mission. They 
onfertonately, in the heat of passion, directed 
the magistrates of Edinburgh to strike the pris- 
oner in the boots, and named a Committee to 
■operintend the operation. But ibr this unhappy 
event, it is probable that the law of Scotland 
oonceming torture would have been immediately 
assimilated to the law of England.* 

Haviag settled the Claim of Right, the Conven- 
tion proceeded to revise the Coronation oath. 
When this had been done, three members were 
appointed to carry the Instrument of Government 
to London. Argyle, though not, in strictness of 
law, a Peer, was chosen to represent the Peers : 
Sir James Montgomery represented the Coromis- 
noners of Shires, and Sir John Dalrymple the 
Commissioners of Towns. 

The Estates then adjourned &r a few weeks, 
having first passed a vote which empowered 
Hamilton to take such measures as might be 
oeeessary ibr the preservation of tbo public 
peace till the end of the interregnum. 

The ceremony of the inauguratioa waa dis- 
tinguished from ordinary pageants by some 
highly interesting circumstances. On the eleventh 
of May the three Commissioners came to the 
Council Qiamber at Whitehall, and thence, 
attended by almost ail the Scotchmen of note 
who were then in London, proceeded to the Ban- 
queting House. There William and Mary ap. 
peered seated under a canopy. A splendid circle 
of English nobles and statesmen stood around 
the throne: but the sword of state was oom- 
mitted to a Scotch lord ; and the oath of office 
waa administered after the Scotch fashion. 
Argyle recited the words slowly. The royal pair, 
hoUing up their handa towards heaven, repeated 
after him till they came to the last clause. There 
William paused. That clause contained a pro- 
mise that he would root out all heretics and all 
enemies of the true worship of God ; and it was 
notorious that, in the opinion of many Scotch- 
men, not only all Roman Catholics, but all Pro- 
testant Episcopalians, all Independents, Baptists 
and Quakers, all Lutherans, nay all British Pres- 
byterians who did not bold themselves bound by 
the Solemn Ijcague and Covenant, were enemies 
of the true worship of God.t The King had ap- 
prised the Commissioners that he could not take 
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this part of the oath without a distiBat and puUie 
explanation; and they had been authorised by 
the Convention to gfive such an explanation as 
would satisfy him. " I will not," he now said, 
** lay myself under any obligktion to be a perse* 
eutor.** ** Neither the words of this oath,'* said 
one of the Commissioners, **nor the laws of 
Scotland, lay any such obligation on your 
Majesty." *« In that sense, then, I swear,** said 
WilKam ; ** and I desire you all, my lords and 
gentlemen, to witness that I do so.** Even his 
detractors have generally admitted that on thia 
great occasion he aeted with uprightness, dignity, 
and wisdom.t 

As King of Scotland, he soon found himself 
embarrassed at every step by all the difficulties 
which had embarrassed him as King of England^ 
and by other difficultiea which in England were 
happily unknown. In the north of the island, 
no class was more dissatisSed with the Revolt}, 
tion than the class which owed most to the Revo- 
lution. The manner in which the Convention 
had decided the question of ecclesiastical polity 
had not been mofe ofienaive to the Bishops them* 
selves than to those fiery Covenantera who had 
long, in defiance of sword and carbine, boot and 
gibbet, worshipped their Maker afler their own 
fashion in caverns and on mountain tops. Waa 
there ever, these lealots exclaimed, such a halt* 
hig between two opinions, such a compromise 
between the Lord and Baal 7 The Estotes ought 
to have said that episcopscy was an abomination 
in God's sight, and that, in obedience to his 
word, and from fear of his righteous judgment, 
they were determined to deal with this great 
national sin and scandal af>er the fashion of those 
saintly rulers who of old cut down the grovea 
and demolished the altera of Chemosh and 
Aatarte. Unhappily, Scotland was ruled, not by 
pious Josiahs, but by careless Gallios. The 
antichristian hierarchy was to be abolished, not 
because it waa an insult to heaven, but becauaa 
it was felt as a burden on earth ; not because it 
was hateful to the great Head of the Church, but 
because it was hateful to the people. Was public 
opinion, then, the test of right and wrong in 
religion 7 Was not the order which Christ had 
established in his own house to be held equally 
sacred in all countries and through all ages? 
And waa there no reason for following that order 
in Scotland except a reason which might be 
urged with equal fbroe for maintaining Prelacy 
in £«ngland. Popery in Spain, and Mahometanism 
in Turkey ? Why, too, was nothing said of those 
Covenants which the nation had so generally 
subscribed and so generally violated ? Why waa 
it not distinctly affirmed that the promises set 
down in those roHs were etill binding, and would 
to the end of time be binding, on the kingdom T 



the 2nd of October 1707, the tJnited Societies complain 
that the crown has been settled on <* the Prince of Hano- 
ver, who has been bred and brought up in the Lutheran 
religion, which is not only different from, but even in 
many things contrary unto that p\irity in doctrine, 
reformation, and religion, we in these nations had attained 
unto, as is very well known." They add : " The admitting 
such a person to reign over qs is not only contrary to our 
solemn League and Covenant, but to the very word of Qod 
itaelA Dent xvii." 

X History of the late Revolution in Scotland ; London 
Gazette, Hay 10. 1689. The official account of what paaaed 
waa evidenUy drawn up with great) care. See also the 
Royal Diary, 1702. The writer of this work professes to 
have derived hia information from a divine who was pr» 

sent. i^iym^cu uy ^^'.^^^1.'^ 
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Were theie troths to be Bappressed from regard 
for the feelings and interests of a prince who was 
ail things to all men, an ally of the idolatrous 
Spaniard and of the Lutheran Dane, a presbyte- 
rian at the Hague and a prelatist at Whitehall ? 
He, like Jehu in ancient times, had doubtless so 
iar done well that he had been the scourge of the 
idolatrous House of Ahab. But he, like Jehu, 
had not taken the heed to walk in the divine law 
with his whole heart, but had tolerated and prac- 
tised impieties differing only in degree from 
those of which he had declared himself the 
enemy. It would have better become godly 
senators to remonstrate with him on the sin 
which he was committing by conforming to the 
Anglican ritual, and by maintaining the Anglican 
Church government, than to flatter him by using 
a phraseology which seemed to indicate that they 
were as deeply tainted with Erastianism as him* 
self. Many of those who held this language 
refused to do any act which could be construed 
into a recognition of the new Sovereigns, and 
would rather have been fired upon by files of 
musketeers or tied to stakes within low water 
mark than have uttered a prayer that God would 
bless William and Mary. 

Yet the King had less to fear from the perti- 
nacious adherence of these men to their absurd 
principles, than from the ambition and avarice 
«f another set of men who had no principles at 
all. It was necessary that he should immediately 
name ministers to conduct the government of 
Scotland : and, name whom he might, he could 
not fail to disappoint and irritate a multitude 
of expectants. Scotland was one of the least 
wealthy countries in Europe : yet no country in 
Europe contained a greater number of clever and 
selfish politicians. The places in the gifl of the 
Crown were not enough to satisfy one twentieth 
part of the placehunters, every one of whom 
thought that his own services had been preemi- 
nent, and that, whoever might be passed by, he 
ought to be remembered. William did his best 
to satisfy these innumerable and insatiable 
claimants by putting many ofiices into commis- 
sion. There were however a few great poets 
which it was impossible to divide. Hamilton was 
declared Lord High Commissioner, in the hope 
that immense pecuniary allowances, a residence 
in Holyrood Palace, and a pomp and dignity little 
less than regal, would content him. The Earl of 
Crawford was appointed President of the Parlia- 
ment ; and it was supposed that this appointment 
would conciliate the rigid Presbyterians: for 
Crawford was what they called a professor. His 
letters and speeches are, to use his own phraseol- 
ogy, exceeding savoury. Alone, or almost alone, 
among the prominent politicians of that time, 
be retained the style which had been fashionable 
in the preceding generation. He had a text of 
the Old Testament ready for every occasion. 
He filled his dispatches with allusions to Isbmael 
and Uagar, Hannah and Eli, Elijah, Nehemiali, 



• See Crawford's Letters and Speeches, paasim. His 
style of begging for a place was peculiar. After owning, 
not without reason, that his heart was deceitful and des- 
perately wicked, he procoeddt thus : " The same Omnipo- 
tent Being who hath said, when the poor and needy sceic 
water and there is none, and their tongue faileth for 
thirst, he will not forsake them ; notwithstanding of my 
present low condition, can build me a house if lie think 
it»— Letter to Melville, of May 28, 1689. As to Crawford's 
poverty and his passion fbr Bishops' lands, see his letter 
to Melville of the 4th of December 169U. As to his 
AVDUiklty, see bis latter to UalviUe, Deo. 11, leoa AU 



and Zerubbabel, and adorned his oratory with 
quotations fi-pm E2zra and Haggai. It is a cir- 
cumstance strikingly characteristic of the man, 
and of the school in which he had been trained, 
that, in all the mass of his writing which has 
come down to us, there is not a single word indi* 
catiiig that he had ever in his life heard of the 
New Testament. Even in our own time some 
persons of a peculiar taste have been so mudi 
delighted by the rich unction of his eloquence, 
that they have confidently pronounced him a 
saint To those whose habit is to judge of a man 
rather by his actions than by his words, Oaw. 
ibrd will appear to have been a selfish, cruel poU. 
tician, who was not at all the dupe of hia own 
cant, and whose aeal against episcopal govern- 
ment was not a little whetlted by hia desire to 
obtain a grant of episcopal domains. In excuse 
for his greediness, it ought to be said that he was 
the poorest noble of a poor nobility, and that be. 
fore the Revolution he was sometimes at a loss 
for a meal and a suit of dothes.'"' 

The ablest of Scottish poHticians and debaten, 
Sir John Dalrymple, was appointed Lord AdTo> 
cate. His father, Sir James, the greatest of 
Scottish Jurists, was placed at the head of the 
Court of Session. Sir William Lockhart, a man 
whose letters prove him to have possessed con- 
siderable ability, became Solicitor General. 

Sir James Montgomery had flattered himself 
that he should be the chief minister. He had 
distinguished himself highly in the Convention. 
He had been on& of the Commissioners who had 
tendered the Crown and administered the oath 
to the new Sovereigns. In parliamentary ability 
and eloquence he had no superior among his 
countrymen, except the new Lord Advocate. 
The l^cretaryship was, not indeed in dignity, 
but in real power, the highest office in the Scot, 
tish government; and this office was the reward 
to which Montgomery thought himself entitled 
But the Episcopalians and the moderate Vreshy. 
terians dreaded him as a man of extreme opin- 
ions and of bitter spirit He had been a chief 
of the Covenanters : he had been yrosecuted at 
one time fi)r holding conventicles, and at another 
time for harbouring rebels : he had been fined : 
he had been imprisoned : he had been almost 
driven to take refiige fi«m his enemiea beyond 
the Atlantic in the infant settlement of New Jer- 
sey. It was apprehended that, if he were now 
armed with the whole power of the Crown, he 
would exact a terrible retribution for what he 
had sufiTered.t William therefore preferred Mel 
ville, who, though not a man of eminent talents, 
was regarded by the Presbyterians aa a tho- 
rooghgoing firiend, and yet not regarded by the 
Episcopalians as an implacable enemy. Met- 
ville fixed his residence at the English Court, 
and became the regular organ of communieation 
between Kensington and the authorities at £din. 
burgh. 

William had, however, one Scottish adviser 



these letters are among the Leven and Melville Papers. 
The author of An Account of the Late EsUbliAhment of 
Presbyterian Government says of a person who had f.kax 
a bribe of ten or twelve pounds, '* Had he been as poor as 
my Lord Crawford, perhaps he had been the more exco> 
sable." See also the dedication of the celnbrated trvct eck> 
titled Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed. 

t Burnet, iL 2S, 'U; FounUinhall Papers, 13 August, 
1684; 14 and 16 October, 16«4; 3 May, 1685 ; Montgometr 
to Meiville, June 23, 1089. in the Leven and Melville Pa- 
pera; Pretences of the French Invasion Examined: 11 
ceased May 26, 1692. 
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1V&0 deserved and poesetsed more inflDence than 
«ny of the ostensible ministers. This was Gar- 
stairs, one of the most remarkable men of that 
age. He united great scholastic attainments 
with ^reat aptitade for civil business, and the 
firm &ith and ardent zeal of a martyr with the 
shrewdness and suppleness of a consummate 
politician. In courag^e and fidelity he resem- 
bled Burnet ; but he had, what Burnet wanted, 
judgment, self-command, and a singular power 
of keeping secrets. There Was no post to which 
he might not have aspired if he had been a lay- 
man, or a priest of the Church of England. But 
a Presbyterian clergyman could not hope to 
attain any high dignity either in the north or in 
the sooth of the island. Carstairs was forced to 
oontent himself with the substance of power, and 
to leave the semblance to others. He was named 
Chaplain to their Majesties ibr Scotland; but 
wherever the King was, in England, in Ireland, 
in the Netherlands, there was tliis most trusty 
and most prudent of courtiers. He obtained from 
llio royal bounty a modest competence ; and he 
deeired no more. But it was well known that he 
ooold be as usefiil a friend and as formidable an 
enemy as any member of the cabinet; and he 
was designated at the public offices and in the 
antechambers of the palace by the significant 
nickname of the Cardinal.* 

To Montgomery was offered the place of Lord 
Justice Clerk. But that place, though high and 
honourable, he thought below his merits and his 
capacity ; and he returned from. London to Scot- 
land with a heart ulcerated by hatred of his on- 
grateful master and of his successful rivals. At 
' Edinburgh a knot of Whigs, as severely disap- 
pointed as himself by the new arrangements^ 
readily submitted to the guidance of so bold and 
able a leader. Under his direction these men, 
among whom the Earl of Annandale and Lord 
Hoss were the most conspicuous, formed them- 
■elves into a society called the Club, appointed a 
cderk, and met daily at a tavern to concert plans 
a£ opposition. Round this nucleus soon gathered 
& great body of greedy and angry politicians.t 
"With these dishonest malecontents, whose object 
wus merely to annoy the government and to get 
places, were leagued other malecontents, who, in 
the course of a long resistaifce to tyranny, had 
become so perverse and irritable that they were 
tmable to live contentedly even under the mildest 
aod most constitutional government Such a man 
ivaa Sir Patrick Hume. He had returned from 
flodle, as litigious, as impracticable, as morbidly 
Jealous of all superior authority, and as fond of 
ba.ranguing, as he had been four years before, 
and was as much bent on making a merely 
nominal sovereign of William as he had formerly 
been bent on making a merely nominal general 
a^ Argyle.t A man far superior morally and in* 
teiJcctually to Hume, Fletcher of Saltoun, be- 
longed to the same party. Though not a mem- 
ber of the Convention, he was a most active 



^ Se« the Life and Gorreepondenoii of Cantaln. and the 
izit«restin|j; memorUIs of him in the Caldwell Papers, 

Srinted 185 1. S«e alflo Mackay'a character of him, and 
wrift'a note. Swift's word is not to bo taken against a 
Scotchman apd a Presbyterian. I believe, however, that 
CAX9tairm thoagh an honest and pions man in essentials, 
jxA£| liis full fihiire of the wisdom of the serpent. 

•f- Sir John Dalrymple to Lord Melville, June 18, 20, 25, 
X6£»0 ; Leven and Melville Papers. 

% T\xvt%^ is an amusing description of Sir Patrick in the 
jgryzft<ifbrd MS., written about 1704, and printed among 



member of the Clab.^ He hated monarchy : ho 
hated democracy: his favourite project was to 
make Scotland an oligarchical republic. Tbs 
King, if there must be a King, was to be a 
mere pageant. The lowest class of the peopli 
were to be bondsmen. The whole power, Icgia. 
lative and executive, was to be in the hands of 
the Parliament. In other words, the country 
was to be absolutelytgovemed by a hereditary 
aristocracy, the most needy, the most haughty, 
and the most quarrelsome in Europe. Under 
such a polity there could have been neither free- 
dom nor tranquillity. Trade, industry, science, 
would have languished, and Scotland wonid hav« 
been a smaller Poland, with a puppet sovereign, 
a turbulent diet, and an enslaved people. With 
unsuccessful candidates for office, and with 
honest but wrongheaded republicans, were min- 
gled politiciens whose course was determined 
merely by fear. Many sycophants, who wete 
conscious that they had, in the evil time, dons 
what deserved punishment, were desirous to 
make their peace with the powerful and vindio- 
live Club, and were glad (o be permitted to 
atone for their servility to James by their oppo- 
sition to William.ll The great body of Jacobites 
meanwhile stood aloof; saw with delight th« 
enemies of the House of Stuart divided against 
one another, and indulged the hope that the con- 
fusion would end in the restoration of the ba- 
nished king. IT 

While Montgomery was labonring to form oui 
of various materials a party which might, when 
the Convention should reassemble, be powerful 
enough to dictate to the throne, an enemy still 
more formidable than Montgomery had set op 
the standard of civil war in a region about which 
the politicians of Westminster, and indeed most 
of the politicians of Edinburgh, knew no mora 
than about Abyssinia or Japan. 

It is sot easy for a modern Englishman, who 
can pass in a day from his club in St James's 
Street to his shooting box among the Grampians, 
and who finds in his shooting box all the com- 
forts and luxuries of his club, to believe that, in 
the time of his greatgrandfathers, St James's 
Street had as little connexion with the Grampians 
as with the Andes. Yet so it was. In tht 
south of our island scarcely any thing was knovro 
about the Celtic part of Scotland ; and what was 
known excited no feeling but contempt and loath* 
ing. The crags and the glens, the woods and 
the waters, were indeed the same that now swarm 
every autumn with admiring gazers and sketch, 
ers. The Trosachs wound as now between gi- 
gantic walls of rock tapestried with broom and 
wild roses : Foyers came headlong down through 
the birch wood with the same leap and the same 
roar with which he still rushes to Loch Ness ; 
and, in defiance of the sun of June, the snowy 
scalp of Ben Craachan rose, as it still rises, over 
the willowy islets of Loch Awe. Yet none of 
these sights had power, till a recent period, to 



the Carstalr Papers. " He is a lover of set spoeches. and 
can haroly give audience to private ftiends withoat 
them." ^ 

g**No man, though not a member, busier than Sal- 
toun.'*— Lockhart to Melville, July 11, 1CS9 ; Leyen and 
Melville Papers. Boe Vletcher's own works, and the de- 
scriptions of him in Lockhart's and Mackay^s Memoirs. 

\ Dalnrmple says, in a letter of the 6th of June, ^*AJ1 
the roalignants, for fear, are oome into the Club ; and th^ 
all vote alike.'* 

f Balcarras. ^ t 
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vUnict a sm^le poet or painter from more opu- 
lent and more tranquil regions. Indeed, law and 
police, trade and industry, have done far more 
than people of romantio dispositions will readily 
V admit, to develope in our minds a sense of the 
wilder beauties of nature. A traveller must be 
freed from all apprehension of being murdered or 
starved before he can be charmed by the bold 
outlines and rich tints of the hills. He is not 
likely to be thrown into ecstasies by the abrupt* 
ness of a precipice from which he is in imminent 
danjrer of falling two thousand feet perpendicu- 
lar ; by the boiling waves of a torrent which sud- 
denly whirls aways his baggage and forces him 
to run for his life ; by the gloomy grandeur of a 
pass where he finds a corpse which roaraoders 
have just stripped and mangled; or by the 
screams of those eagles whose next meal may 
probably be on his own eyes. About the year 
1730, Captain Bart» one of the first Englishmen 
who caught a glimpse of the spots which now 
allure tourists from every part of the civilized 
world, wrote an account of his wanderings. He 
was evidently a man of a quick, an observant, 
and a cultivated mind, and would doubtless, had 
he lived in our age, have looked with mingled 
awe and delight on the mountains of Inverness- 
shire. But, writing with the feeling which was 
universal in his own age. he pronounced those 
mountains monstrous excrescences. Their de- 
formity, he said, was such that the most sterile 
plains seemed lovely by comparison. Fine wea- 
ther, he complained, only made bad worse ; for, 
the clearer the day, the more disagreeably 
did those misshapen masses of gloomy brown 
and dirty purple affect the eye. What a contrast, 
he exclaimed, between these horrible prospects 
aod the beautiesof Richmond Hill !* Some per- 
sons may think that Burt was a roan of vulgar 
and prosaical mind : but they will scarcely ven- 
ture to pass a similar judgment on Oliver Gold- 
smith. Goldsmith was one of the very few 
Saxons who, more than a centu ry ago, ventured 
to explore the Highlands. He was disgusted by 
the hideous wil^rness, and declared that he 
greatly preferred the charming country round 
Leyden, the vast expanse of verdant meadow, and 
the villas with their statues and grottoes, trim 
flower beds, and rectili near avenues. Yet it is 
difficult to hilieve that the author of the Traveller 
and of the Deserted Village was naturally inferior 
in taste and sensibility to the thousands of clerks 
and milliners who are now throVn into raptures 
by the sight of Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond.t 
lus feelings may easily be explained. It was 
not till roads had been cut out of the rocks, till 
bridges had been flung over the courses of the 
rivulets, till inns had succeeded to dens of rob- 
bers, till there was as little danger of being slain 
or plundered in the wildest defile of Badenoch or 
Lochaber as in Comhill, that strangers could be 
enchanted by the blue dimples of the lakes and 



• • Captlin Bort't Ltttars firom Sootland. 
t <* Shall I tii« you with » dMcription of this imfrnitftil 
OMintry, where I miut lead yon oyer their hill* fil brown 
with heath, or their ralleys scarce able to feed a rabbit. 
. . . STery part of the ftuntry preaenta the same dia- 
mal landscape. No grore or brook lend their musio to 
cheer th^Btranger."--<}oldsmith to Bryanton, Sdinburgfa, 
Sept 2& 1753. In a letter written aoon alter from Lqrden 
to the Beverend Thomas Contarine, Goldsmith says, ** I 
was wholly taken np in observing the &ce of the country. 
Nothing can equal its beautv. Wherever I turned my 
eye, fine houses, elegant gardens, statues, grottos, visUs 
pr^ented themselres. Scotland and this oountiy bear 



by the rainbows which overhung the water&D^ 
and could derive a solemn pleasure even from the 
clouds and tempests which lowered on the nuMm- 
tein tops. 

The change in the feeling with which the Low- 
landers regarded the Highland scenery was 
closely connected with a change not less remark- 
able in the feeling with which they regarded the 
Highland race. It is not strange that the Wild 
Scotch, as they were sometimes called, should, in 
the seventeenth century, have been considered 
by the Saxons as mere savages. But it is surely 
strange that, ocmsidered as savages, they should 
not have been objecte of interest and curiosity. 
The English were then abundantly inquisitivs 
about the manners of rude nations separated from 
oar island by great continento and oceans. Niu 
merous books were printed describing the lawi^ 
the superstitions, the cabins, the repaste, the 
dresses, the marriages, the funerals of Laplanders 
and Hottentots, Mcmaws and Malays. The plajs 
and poems of that age are full of allusions to ths 
usages of the black men of Africa and of the 
red men of America. The only barbarian about 
whom there was no wish to have any in&o-mattan 
was the Highlander. Five or six years afW ths 
Revdotlon, an indefatigable angler published an 
account of Scotland. He boasted that, in ths 
course of his rambles from lake to lake, and from 
brook to brook, he had lefl scarcely a nook of the 
kingdom unexplored. But, when we examine hii 
narrative, we find that he had never ventured 
beyond the extreme skirta of the Celtic region. 
He tells us that even from the people who lived 
close to the passes he could learn little or nothii^ 
about the Gaelic population. Few Englishmen, 
he says, had ever seen Inverary. All beyond 
Inverary was chaos.t In the rei^ of George ths 
First, a work was published which professed to 
give a most exact account of Scotland ; and in 
this Work, consisting of more than three hundred 
pages, two contemptuous paragraphs were thought 
sufficient for the Highlands and the Highlanderaf 
We may well doubt whether, in 1689, one im 
twenty of the well read gentlemen who asaem* 
bled at Will*s coffee-house knew that, within tiu 
font seas, and at the distance of less than fii« 
hundred miles from London, were many minia- 
ture courte, in ea\:h of which a petty prince, 
attended by guards, by armour beareara, bj mn. 
sicians, by a hereditary orator, by a hereditary 
poet laureat, kept a rude state, dispensed a rnds 
justice, waged wars, and concluded treaties. 
While the old Gaelic institutions were in fiiH 
vigour, no account of them was given by any 
olMerver, qualified to judge of them fairly. Had 
such an observer studied the character of thft 
Highlanders, he would doubtless have found in it 
closely intermingled the good and the bad quali* 
ties of an uncivilised nation. He would bav« 
found that the people had no love for their coun- 
try or for their king ; tliat they had no attach- 



the hignest contrast: there, hills and rocks interoeiA 
every prospect; here it is all a continaed plain." Sea 
Appendix to the first Volume of Mr. f Grater's Life ef 
Goldsmith. 

X Northern Memoirs, 1^ B. Franck PhUanthroptu, 1694. 
The author had caught a few glimptos of Highland scenery, 
and speaks of it much as Burt spoke in the foUoiring eeo»- 
ration: **liia a part of the creation left undressed; rub- 
bish thrown aside when the magnificent fabric of the world 
was created ; as Toid of form as the natives are lndig«BS 
of morals and good manners." 

2 JoumcT through Scotland, hj tha author of the Jonx* 
ney through England, 1723. '~ 
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ment to way tammoawttAttk ItLrger than the clan, 
or to any man«trate superior to the chief. He 
would have round that liie was governed by a 
code of morality and honour widely different 
fium that which ia eitahlished in peaceful and 
prosperous societies. He would have learned that 
a stab in the back, or a shot from behind a fi-ag- 
ment of rock, were approved modes of taking 
•atis&ction for insidts. He would have heard 
men relate boastftilly how they or their fathers 
had wreaked on hereiditary enemies in a neigh- 
bourinff valley such venreance as would have made 
old soldiers of the Thirty Tears* War shudder. 
He would have found that robbeiy was held to be 
a calling, not merely innocent, but honourable. 
He would have seen, wherever he turned, that 
dislike of steady industry, and that disposition to 
throw on the weaker wex the heaviest part of 
manual labour, which ave characteristic of sav- 
ages. He would have been struck by the spec- 
tacle of athletic men basking in the sun, angling 
for salmon, or taking aim at grouse, while their 
aged mothers, their pregnant wives, their tender 
daughters, were reaping the scanty harvest of 
oats. Nor did the women repine at their hard 
k>t In their view it was quite fit that a man, 
especially if he assumed the aristocratic title of 
Duinbe Wassel and adorned his bonnet with the 
eagle's feather, should take his ease, except when 
he was fighting, hunting, or marauding. To 
mention the name of such a man in connection 
with commerce or with any mechanical art was 
an insult Agriculture was indeed less despised. 
Tet a highborn warrior ihm much more becom- 
ingiy employed in plundering the land of others 
than in tilUng his own. The religion of the 
greater part of the Highlands was a rude mixture 
of Popery and Paganism. The symbol of re- 
dempticm was associated with heathen sacrifices 
and incantations. Baptixed men poured libations 
of ale to one -Dvmon, and set out drink ofiforings 
of milk for another. Seem wrapped themselves 
op in bulls* hides, and awaited, in that vesture, 
the inspiration which was to reveal the future. 
£ven among those minstrels and genealogists 
wfaoee hereditary vocation was to preserve the 
memory of past events, an enquirer would have 
found very few who could read. In truths he 
might easily have journeyed from sea to sea with- 
out discovering a page of Gaelic printed or writ- 
ten. The price which he would have had to pay 
for his knowledge of the country would have been 
heavy. He would have had to endure hardships 
a0 great as if he had sojourned among the Es- 
quitnaux or the Samoyeds. Here and there, in- 
deed, at the castle of some mat brd who had a 
seat in the Parliament and Privy Council, and 
who was accustomed to pass a large part of his 
life in the cities of the South, might have been 
found whigs and embroidered coats, plato and 
fine linen, lace and jewels, French dishes and 
French wines. But, in general, the traveller 
woold have been forced to contont himself with 
very di^rent quarters. In many dwellings the 
furniture, the food, the clothing, nay the very 
hair and skin of his hosts, would have put 
his philosophy to the proof. His lodging would 
sometimes have been in a hut of which every 
nook would have swarmed with vermin. He 
would have inhaled an atmosphere thick with 



•Almost aU these olnmnutanoM are taken ttom Burfe 
Letters. Por the tar, I am hidebted to Oleland's poeter. 
In his verses on the " Highland Host" he lays; 



peat smoke, and foul with a hundred noisome ex- 
halations. At supper grain fit only for horses 
would have been set before him, accompanied by 
a cake of blood drawn from living cows. Soms 
of the company with which he would have feaated 
would have been covered with cutaneous erup- 
lions, and others would have been smeared with 
tar like sheep. His couch would have been the 
bare earth, dry or wet as the weather might be ; 
and from that couch he would have risen half 
poisoned with stench, half blind with the reek 
of turf; and half mad with the itch.» 

This is not an attractive picture. And yet an 
enlightened and dispassionate observer would 
have found in the character and manners of this 
rude people something which might well excite 
admimtion and a good hope. Their courage was 
what great exploite achieved in all the four quar- 
ters of the globe have since proved it to be. Their 
intense attachment to their own tribe and to their 
own patriarch, though politically a great evil, pas- 
took of the nature of virtue. The sentiment was 
misdirected and ill.regulated ; but still it was 
heroie.' There must be some elevation of soul id 
a man who loves the society of which he is a 
member and the leader whom he follows with a 
love stronger than the love of life. It was true 
that the Highlander had fow scruples about shed- 
ding the blood of an enemy : but it was not leas 
true that he had high notions of the duty of ob- 
servmg faith to allies and hospitality to guests. 
It was true that his predatory habiU were roost 
pernicious to the commonwealth. Yet those erred 
greatly who imagined that he bore any resem. 
blance to villians who, in rich and well governed 
communities, live by stealing. When he drovs 
before him the herds of Lowland farmers up the 
pass which led to his native glcn, he no more 
considered himself as a thief than the Raleighs 
and Drakes considered themselves as thieves 
when they divided the cargoes of Spanish gal- 
leons, ne was a warrior seizing lawful prize of 
war, of war never once intermitted during ths 
thirty-five fenerations whicli had passed away 
since the Teutonic invaders had driven the chil. 
dren of the soil to the moonteins. That, if ho 
was caught robbing on such principles, he should, 
for the protection of peaceful industry, be pun- 
ished with the utmost rigour of the law, was per- 
fectly just But it was not just to class him 
morally with the pickpockets who infested Drury 
Lane Theatre, or the highwaymen who stopped 
coaches on Blackheath. His inordinate pride of 
birth and his contempt for labour and trade were 
indeed great weaknesses, and had done far more 
than the inclemency of the air and the sterility 
of the soil to keep his country poor and rude. Yet 
even here there was some compensation. It must 
in fairness be acknowledged that the patrician 
virtues were not less widely diffused among the 
population of the Highlands than the patrician 
vices. As there was no other part of the island 
where men, sordidly clothed, lodged, and fed, 
indulged themselves to such a degree in the idle 
sauntering habite of an aristocracy, so there was 
no other part of the island where such men had 
in such a degree the bener qualities of an aris- 
tocracy, grace and dignity of manner, selA 
respect, and that noble sensibility which makes 
dishonour more terrible than death. Agentle- 



**The reason ia, thefn smeared with tar, -, 
Which doth deftad their head and neeky p 
JoBt as it doth their sheep piotsct.'* ^^*^^ 
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man of thU sort, whose clothes are beamed 
with the accumalated filth of yean, and whoso 
hovel smelt worse than an Engrlish hogstye, 
would often do the honours of that hovel with a 
lof\y courtesy worthy of the splendid circle of 
Versailles. Though he had as little bookleam- 
ingf as the most stnpid ploughboys of England, it 
would have been a greater error to pat him in 
the same intellectual rank with such ploughboys. 
It is indeed only by reading that men can be- 
come profoundly acquainted with any science. 
But the arts of poetry and rhetoric may be car. 
ricd near to absolute perfection, and may exer- 
dse a mighty influence on the public mind, in an 
age in which books are wholly or almost wholly 
unknown. The first great painter of liie and 
manners has described, with a vivacity which 
makes it impossible to doubt that ho was copy, 
ing from nature, the eflfect produced by eloquence 
nnd song on audiences ignorant of the alphabet 
It is probable that, in the Highland councils, 
men who would not have been qualified for the 
duty of parish clerks sometimes argued questions 
of peace and war, of tribute and homage, with 
ability worthy of Halifax and Caermarthen, and 
tliat, at the Highland banquets, minstrels who 
did not know their letters sometimes poured 
forth rhapsodies in which a discerning critic 
might have (bund passages which would have 
reminded him of the tenderness of Otway or of 
the vigour of Dryden. 

There was therefore even then evidence suffi- 
cient to justify the belief that no natural infe- 
riority had kept the Celt &r behind the Saxon. 
It might safely have been predicted that, if ever 
an efficient police should make it impossible for 
the Highlander to avenge his wrongs by violence 
and to supply his wants by rapine, if ever his 
faculties should be developed by the civilising in- 
fluence of the Protestant religion and of the Eng- 
lish language, if ever he should transfer to his 
country and to her lawful magistrates the aflTec 
tion and respect with which he had been taught 
to regard his own petty community and his own 
petty prince, the kingdom would obtain an im- 
mense accession of strength for all the purposes 
both of peace and of war. 

Such would doubtless have been the decision 
of a well informed and impartial judge. But 
no such judge was then to be found. The Sax- 
ons who dwelt far from the Gaelic provinces 
eould not be well informed. The Saxons who 
dwelt near those provinces could not be impar- 
tial. National enmities have always been 
fiercest among borderers; and the enmity be- 
tween the Highland borderer and the Lowland 
borderer aloog the whole frontier was the 
growth of ages, and was kept fresh by constant 
injuries. One day many square miles of pas^ 



* A gtriktng illustratloD of the opialon which was en- 
tertainocl of the Ilighlauder by bis Lowland neighbours, 
and which was by them communicated to the Knglifth, 
vill be found in a volume of Miaoellanies published by 
Afira Bahu in 16S6. One of the most curious pieces in the 
ODlIection is a coarse and profane Scotch poem entitled. 
•• How the first Iliolandman was made.** How and of 
what materials he was made I shall not venture to relate. 
The dialogue which immediately follows his creation may 
be quoted, I hope, without much offence. 

« Bays God to the Fllelandman, <Quhair wilt thot now V 
*1 will down to the Lowlands, Lord, and there steal a 
' cow.' 

' Fty,' quod St. Peter, * thou wilt never do weel, 
' An thou, but new made, so sune gais to nteal,' 
* Umff,' quod the HIelandman, and swore by yon Icirk, 
' So long as I may geir get to steal> will I nevir work.' " 

Another Lowland Soot^ th« brave Golonel Cleland, about 



tare land were swept bare by ftrmed plnndertn 
from the hills. Another day a score of plaidi 
dangled in a row on the gallows of Crieff or 
Stirling. Fairs were indeed held on the deba#> 
able land for the n-eeessary interchange of com* 
modities. But to those fairs both parties cam* 
prepared for battle; and the day often ended 
in bloodshed. Thus the Highlander was an ob- 
ject of hatred to his Saxon neighbours ; and 
from his Saxon neighbours those Saxons who 
dwelt far from him learned the rery little that 
they cared to know about his habits. When the 
English condescended to think of him at all, — 
and it was seldom that they did^ so, — they con- 
sidered him as a filthy abject savage, a slave, a 
Papist, a cutthroat, and a thief.* 

This contemptuous loathing lasted till tbt 
year 1746, and was then for a moment saceeed- 
ed by intense fear and rage. England, tho- 
roughly alarmed, put forth her whole strength. 
The Highlands were subrogated rapidly, com- 
pletely, and for erer. During a short time tba 
English nation, still heated by the recent eon- 
flict, breathed nothing but vengeance. Tha 
slaughter on the field of battle and on the scaf- 
fold was not sufficient to slake the public thirst 
for blood. The sight of the tartan inflamed the 
populace of London with hatred, which showed 
itself by unmanly outrages to defenceless cap- 
tives. A political and social revolution took 
place through the whole Celtic region. Tba 
power of the chiefs was destroyed : the people 
were disarmed : the use of the old national garb 
was interdicted : the old predatory habits wei« 
effectually broken; and scarcely had this 
change been accomplished when a strange re- 
flux of public feeling began. Pity succeeded to 
aversion. The nation execrated the cruelties 
which had been committed on the Highlanders, 
and forgot that for those cruelties it was itself 
answerable. Those very Londoners, who, while 
the memory of the march to Derby was still 
fresh, had thronged to hoot and pelt the rebel 
prisoners, now fastened on the prince who had 
put down the rebellion the nickname of Batcher. 
Those barbarous institutions and usages, which, 
while they were in full force, no Saxon had 
thought worthy of serious examination, or had 
mentioned except with contempt, had no sooner 
ceased to exist than they became objects of en* 
riosity, of interest, even of admiration. Scarcely 
had the chiefs been turned into mere landlord^ 
when it became the fashion to draw invidiooa 
comparisons between the rapacity of the land- 
lord and the indulgence of the chief. Men 
seemed to have forgotten that the ancient Gae- 
lic pollity had been found te be incompatible 
with the authority of law, had obstructed th« 
progress of civilisation, had more than onoa 
the same time, describes the Highlander in the same maa- 



•• For a misobllgfng woM 
8he'll dirk her neighbour o'er the board. 
If any ask her of her drift, 
Forsooth, her nalnself lives by theft." 

Much to the same effect are the very few words whleh 
Franck Philanthropns (1684) mares to the HIghlandera : 
" They live like lairds and die like Inons, hating to work 
and no credit to borrow: they make depredations and rob 
their neighbonrs." In the History of the Revolution in 
Scotland, printed at Edinburgh in 1G0O, is the following 
passasre : " The Highlanders of Scotland are a rart of 
wretches that hare no other consideration of honour, 
ftiendflhlp, obedience, or goTommcnt, ihan as, by any 
alteration of affairs or revolution in the government^ 
they can improve to themselves an opportunity of m>> 
bing ar plundering their bordering nelghboiua.'* 
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orougbt on the empire the enrse of ciyil war. 
As they had formerly seen only the odious side 
of that polity, they could no.w see only the 
pleasing side. The old tie, they said, had been 
parental : the new tie was purely commercial. 
What could be more lamentable than that the 
head of a tribe should eject, for a paltry arrear 
of rent, tenants who were his own flesh and 
blood, tenants whose forefathers had often with 
their bodies covered his forefathers on the field 
of battle ? As long as there were Gaelic ma- 
rauders, they had been regarded by the Saxon 
population as hateful vermin who ought to be 
exterminated without mercy. As soon as the 
estermination had been accomplished, as soon 
as cattle were as safe in the Perthshire passes 
•8 in Smithfield market, the freebooter was ex- 
alted into a hero of romance. As long as the 
Gaelic dress was worn, the Saxons had pro- 
nounced it hideous, ridiculous, nay, grossly in- 
decent Soon after it had 'been prohibited, 
they discovered that it was the most graceful 
drapery in Europe. The Gaelic monuments, 
the Gaelic usages, the Gaelic superstitions, the 
Gaelic verses, disdainfally neglected during 
many ages, began to attract the attention of 
the learned from the moment at which the 
peculiarities of the Gaelic race began to disap- 
pear. So strong was this impulse that, where 
the Highlands were concerned, men of sense 
gave ready credence to stories without evidence, 
and men of taste gave rapturous applause to 
oompositions without merit. Epic poems, which 
any skilful and dispassionate critic would at a 
elance have perceived to be almost entirely mo- 
dem, and which, if they had been published as 
modem, would have instantly found their pro- 
per place in company with Blackmore's Alfred 
and Wilkie's Epigoniad, were pronounced to be 
fifteen hundred years old, and were gravely 
classed with the Iliad. Writers of a very difife- 
rent order from the impostor who fabricated 
these forgeries saw how striking an effect might 
be produced by skilful pictures of the old High- 
land life. Whatever was repulsive was softened 
down: whatever was gracefiU and noble was 
brought prominently forward. Some of these 
works were executed with such admirable art 
that, like the historical plays of Shakspeare, 
they superseded history. The visions of the 
poet wore realities to his readers. The places 
which he described became holy ground, and 
were visited by thousands of pilgrims. Soon 
the vulgar imagination was so completely occu- 
pied by plaids, targets, and claymores, that, by 
most Englishmen, Scotchman and Highlander 
were regarded as synonymous words. Few 
people seemed to be aware that, at no remote 
period, a Macdonald or a Macgregor in his tar- 
tan was to a citizen of Edinburgh or Glasgow 
what an Indian hunter in his war paint is to an 
inhabitant of Philadelphia or Boston. Artists 
and actors represented Bruce and Douglas in 
striped petticoats. They might as well have 
represented Washington brandishing a toma- 
hawk, and girt with a string of scalps. At 
length this fashion reached a point beyond 
which it was not easy to proceed. The last 
British King who held a court in Holyrood 
thought that he could not give a more striking 
proof of his respect for the usages which had 
proTailed ui Scotland before the Union, than by 
disguising himself in what, before the Union, 
was considered by nine Scotchmen out of ten 
M the dreas of a thie£ 



stitutioos and manners have never been exhibit- 
ed in the simple light of truth. Up to the 
middle of the last century, they were seen 
through one false medium: they have since 
been seen through another. Once they loomed 
dimly through an obscuring and distorting ham 
of prejudice ; and no sooner had that fog dis- 
persed than they appeared bright with all tho 
richest tints of poetry. The time when a per- 
fectly fair picture could have been painted has 
now passed away. The original has long dis- 
appeared: no authentic effigy exists; and all 
that is possible is to produce an imperfect like- 
ness by the help of two portraits, of which ona 
is a coarse caricature and the other a master- 
piece of flattery. 

Among the erroneous notions which have been 
commonly received concerning the history and 
character of the Highlanders is one which it ia 
especially necessary to correct. During tha 
century which commenced with the campaign 
of Montrose, and terminated with the campaign 
of the young Pretender, every great military 
exploit which was achieved on British ground in 
the cause of the House of Stuart was achieve^ 
by the valour of Gaelic tribes. The English 
have therefore very naturally ascribed to those 
tribes the feelings of English cavaliers, profound 
reverence for the royal office, and enthusiastio 
attachment to the royal family. A close inquiry 
however will show that the strength of these 
feelings among the Celtic clans has been greatly 
exaggerated. 

In studying the history of our civil conten- 
tions, we must never forget that the same names* 
badges, and warcries had very different mean- 
ings in different parts of the British isles. We 
have already seen how little there was in com- 
mon between the Jacobitism of Ireland and the 
Jacobitism of England. The Jacobitism of the 
Scotch Highlander was, at least in the seven- 
teenUi century, a third variety, quite distinct 
from the other two. The Gaelic population was 
far indeed from holding the doctrines of passive 
obedience and nonresistance. In fact disobedi- 
ence and resistance made up the ordinary life 
of that population. Some of those very clans 
which it has been the fashion to describe as so 
enthusiastically loyal that they were prepared 
to stand by James to the death, even when he 
was in the wrong, had Lever, while he was on 
the throne, paid the smallest respect to his 
authority, even when he was clearly in the right 
Their practice, their calling, had been to dis- 
obey and to defy him. Some of them had 
actually been proscribed by sound of horn for 
the crime of withstanding his lawful commands, 
and would have torn to pieces without scruple 
any of his officers who had dared to venture 
beyond the passes for the purpose of executing 
his warrant The English Whigs were accused 
by their opponents of holding doctrines dan- 
gerously lax touching the obedience due to the 
chief magistrate. Yet no respectable English 
Whig ever defended rebellion, except as a rare 
and extreme remedy for rare and extreme evils. 
But among those Celtic chiefs whose loyalty has 
been the theme of so much warm eulogy were 
some whose whole existence from boyhood up- 
wards had been one long rebellion. Such men« 
it is evident, were not likely to see the Revolu- 
tion in the light in which ii appeared to aa 
Oxonian nonjuror. On the other hand they were 
not, like the aboriginal Irish, urged to take 
arms by impatience of Bason domination. To 
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been snhjected. He occupied Ms own wild and 
eterile region, and followed his own national 
usages. In hie dealings with the Saxons, he 
was rather the oppressor than the oppressed. 
He exacted black mail from them: he drove 
away their flocks and herds ; and they seldom 
dared to pursue him to his native wilderness. 
They had never portioned out among themselves 
his dreary region of moor and shingle. He had 
never seen the tower of his hereditary chieftains 
occupied by an usurper who could not speak 
Gaelic, and who looked on all who spoke it as 
brutes and slaves; nor had his national and 
religious feelings ever been 'outraged by the 
power and splendour of a church which he re- 
garded as at once foreign and heretical. 

The real explanation of the readiness with 
which a large part of the population of the 
Highlands, twice in the seventeenth century, 
drew the sword for the Stuarts is to be found in 
the internal quarrels which divided the common- 
wealth of clans. For there was a commonwealth 
of clans, Uie image, on a reduced scale, of the 
great commonwealth of European nations.' In 
the smaller of these two commonwealths, as in 
the larger, there were wars, treaties, alliances, 
disputes about territory and precedence, a sys- 
tem of public law, a balance of power. There 
was one inexhaustible source of discontents and 
disputes. The feudal system had, some centu- 
ries before, been introduced into the hill country, 
'but had neither destroyed the patriarchal sys- 
tem nor amalgamated completely with it. In 
general he who was lord in the Norman polity 
was also chief in the Celtic polity ; and, when 
this was the case, there was no conflict But, 
when the two characters were separated, all the 
willing and loyal obedience was reserved for the 
chief. The lord had only what he could get 
and hold by force. If he .was able, by the help 
of his own tribe, to keep in subjection tenants 
Who were not of his own tribe, there was a 
tyranny of clan over clan, the most galling, 
perhaps, of all forms of tyranny. At different 
times different races had risen to an authority 
which had produced general fear and envy. The 
Macdonalds had once possessed, in the Hebrides 
and throughout the mountain country of Argyle- 
shire and Invernesshire, an ascendency similar 
to that which the House of Austria had once 
possessed in Christendom. Butthe ascendency of 
the Macdonalds had, like the ascendency of the 
House of Austria, pas^d away ; and the Camp- 
bells, the children of Diarmid, had become in 
the Highlands what the Bourbons had become 
in Europe. The parallel might be carried fkr. 
Imputations similar to those which it was the 
fashion to throw on the French government were 
thrown on the Campbells. A peculiar dexterity, 
» peculiar plausibility of address, a peculiar 
contempt for all the obligations of good faith, 
were ascribed, with or without reason, to the 
dreaded race. " Fair and false like a Campbell " 
became a proverb. It was said that Mac Cal- 
tum More after Mao Callum More had, with 
unwearied, unscrupulous, and unrelenting am- 
bition, annexed mountain after mountain and 
island after island to the original domains of his 



* Since tbia paesace was written I wm much pleasM fay 
finding tiiat Lord Fonntoinhall n^ed, in Jnlj 1076, ex- 
actly Oie Mme illMtntfon which had ocenrrad to tee. He 
•Eye that " Argyle^s ambitioiia graiiptng at the maatety of 
the IlJ(hlanda and Western lalanda of Mull, Ua, Ac, 
•tiried up other dana to enter Into a oomblBaaon Sbt 
batting him down, like the oonftderftte fbroee of Ger- 
nanto, 8pain» BoUand, tei, againat the growth of tho 
Ikoaeh.*^ 



House. Some tribes had been expelled from 
their territory, some compelled to pay tribute, 
some incorporated with the conquerors. At 
length the number of fighting men who bore the 
name of Campbell was sufficient to meet in th« 
field of battle the combined forces of all the 
other western dans.* It was during those civil 
troubles which commenced in 1638 that the 
power of this aspiring family reached the zenith. 
The Marquess of Argyle was the head of a party 
a£ well as the head of a tribe. Possessed of 
two different kinds of authority, }xe used each 
of them in audi a way as to extend and fortify 
the other. The knowledge that he could bring 
into the field the claymores of five thousand 
half heathen mountaineers added to his influ- 
ence among the austere Presbyterians who filled 
the Privy Council and the General Assembly at 
Edinburgh. His influence at Edinburgh added 
to the terror which he inspired among the 
mountains. Of all the Highland princes wfaoM 
history is well known to us he was the greatest 
and most dreaded. It was while his neighbours 
were watching the increase of his power with 
hatred which fear could scarcely keep down that 
Montrose called them to arms. The call was 
promptiy obeyed. A powerful coalition of clans 
waged war, nominally for King Charles, but 
really against Mac Callum More. It is not easy 
for any person who has studied the history of 
that contest to doubt that, if Argyle had sup- 
ported the cause of monarchy, his neighbours 
would have declared against it. Grave writers 
tell of the victory gained at Inverlochy by the 
royalists over the rebels. But tiie peasants who 
dwell near the spot speak more accurately. 
They talk of the great battie won there by the 
Macdonalds over tiie Campbells. 

The feelings which had produced the coalition 
against the Marquess of Argyle retained their 
force long after his death. His son. Earl Archi- 
bald, though a man of many eminent virtues, 
inherited, with the ascendency of his ancestors, 
the unpopularity which such ascendency could 
scarcely fail to produce. In 1675, several war- 
like tribes formed a confederacy against him, 
but were compelled to submit to the superior 
force which was at his command. There was 
therefore great joy f^om sea to sea when, in 
1681, he was arraigned on a futile charge, con- 
demned to death, driven into exile, and deprived 
of his dignities. There was great alarm when, 
in 1686, he returned from banishment, and sent 
forth the fiery cross to summon his khismen to 
his standard; and there was again great joj 
when his enterprise had failed, when his army 
had melted away, when his head had been fixed 
on the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and when those 
chiefe who had regarded him as an oppressor 
had obtained Arom the Crown, on easy terms, 
remissions of old debts and grants of i;iew titles. 
WhUe England and Scotland generally were 
execrating the tyranny of James, he was hon- 
oured as a deliverer in Appin and Lochaber, 
in Glenroy and Glenmore. ^ The hatred excited 
by the power and ambition of the House of 
^gyle was not satisfied even when the head of 
that House had perished, when his children 
were ftLgitives, when strangers garrisoned the 



f In the introduction to the Memoirs of Sir £wan Cam- 
eron )a a verv aenMble ranark: "It may appear para> 
doxioal : but the editor oanaoi help faaianUog the eoigee- 
tnre that the motivea which prompted the Highlanders 
to eupport King James were aubstantial^ the aame as 
those Djr wMch the promoters of the Revt^tion vera 
aetnated." Tha whole intvodncttaB. iodead, well <' 
tobemd. 
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CUstld of IttTerary, and when the whole shore 
of Looh Fyne was laid waste bj fire and sword. 
It was said that the terrible precedent which had 
been set in the case of the Maogregors ought to 
be followed, and that it ought to be made a 
orime to bear the odious name of Campbell. 

On a sadden all was changed. The BotoIq- 
tion came. The heir of Argyle returned in tri- 
umph. He was, as his predecessors had been, 
the head, not only of a tribe, but of a party. 
The sentence which had deprived him of his 
estate and of his honours was treated by the 
majority of the Conyention as a nuUityi The 
doors of the Parliament House wert thrown 
open to him : he was selected from the whole 
body of Scottish nobles to administer the oath 
of office to the new Sovereigns; and he was 
authorised to raise an army on his domains for 
the serrice of the Crown. He would now, 
doubtless, be as powerful as the most powerfiil 
of his ancestors. Backed by the strength of 
the Government, he would demand all the long 
and heavy arrears of rent and tribute which 
were due to him from his nesghbours, and would 
exaot revenge fof all the iiguries and insults 
which his family had suffered. There was ter^ 
ror and agitation in the castles of twenty petty 
kings. The uneasiness was great among the 
Stewarts of Appin, whose territory was close 
pressed by the sea on^e side, and by the race 
of Biarmid on the (fler. The Macnaghtens 
were still more alarmed. Once they had been 
the raaaters of those beautiful valleys through 
which the Ara and the Shira flow into Loch 
Fyne. But the Campbells had prevailed. The 
Macnaghtens had been reduced to subjection, 
and had, generation after generation, looked up 
with awe and detestation to the neighbouring 
Gastie of Inverary. They had recently been 
promised a complete emancipation. A grant, 
by yirtne of which their chief would have held 
his estate immediately from the Crown, had 
been prepared, and was about to pass the seals, 
when the Bevolution suddenly extinguished a 
hope which amounted almost to a certainty.* 

The Macleans remembered that, only fourteen 
years before, their lands had been invaded and 
the seat of their chief taken and garrisoned by 
the Campbells, f Even before William and 
Mary had been proclidmed at Edinburgh, a 
Maclean, deputed doubtless by the head of his 
tribe, had crossed the sea to Dublin, and had 
assured James that, if two or three battalions 
from Irdand were landed in Argyleshire, they 
-would be immediately joined by four thoxisand 
foxa hundred claymores. { 

A similar spirit animated the Camerons. 
Their ruler, Sir Ewan Cameron, of Lochiel, 
■amamed the Black, was in personal qualities 
vnriYalled among the Celtic princes. He was a 
gyaoions master, a trusty ally, a terrible ^emy. 



* 8k«i*'B dlgtalanderB of SeotlAnd; Douglaa'9 Baronage 
cT SeDtlaud. 

i 8«e tk« Mamolra of the Life of Sir Xwaa Cameron, and 
tbe Htotorfcal and Genealogical Aooount of the Clan Mao- 
lean, bj • Senachle. Though this laat work was pnUished 
•o late MB 1838, the writer seama to have been Inflamed hy 
aaimorfty aa fleroe aa that wifli which the Maeleana of the 
g o v o nteenth oentary regarded the Camphella. In the shout 
flompaae of one ]>age the Manineas of Argyle !« designated 
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His countenance and bearing were siagulai^ 
noble. Some persons who had been at VeF» 
sailles, and among them the shrewd and obser- 
vant Simon Lord Lovat, said that there was, in 
person and manner, a most striking resemblance 
between Lewis the Fourteenth and Lochiel ; and 
whoever compares the portraits of the two will 
perceive that there really was some Ukeness. 
In stature the difference was great Lewis, ill 
spite of high-heeled shoes and a towering wig, 
hardly reached the middle size. Lochiel was 
tall and strongly built In s^lity and skill at 
his weapons he had few equals among the^uha- 
bitants of the hills. He had repeatedly been 
victorious in single combat He was a hunter 
of great fame. He made vigorous war on the 
wolves which, down to his time, preyed en the 
red deer of the Grampisas ; and by his hand 
perished the last of the ferocious breed which is 
known to have wandered at large in our island* 
Nor was Lochiel less distingmshed by Sntdleo- 
tual than by bodily vigour. He might indeed 
have seemed ignorant to educated and travelled 
Bnglishmen, who had studied the classics under 
Busby at Westminster and under Aldrich at 
Oxford, who had learned something about the 
sciences among FeHows of the Royal Society, 
and somethmg about the fine arts in the galle- 
ries of Florence and Rome. But though Lo« 
chiel had very little knowledge of books, h6 
was eminently wise in oouncH, eloquent in dO" 
bate, ready in derising expedients, and skilful 
in managing the minds of men. His under- 
standing preserved him fh>m those follies into 
which pride and anger frequently hurried his 
brother chieftains. Many, therefore, who re- 
garded his brother chie^ains as mere barba- 
rians, mentioned him with respect Even- at 
the Dutch Embassy in St. James's Square he 
was spoken of as a man of such eapaoity and 
courage that it would' not be easy to find his 
equal. As a patron of literature he ranks with 
the magnificent Dorset If Dorset out of his 
own purse allowed Dryden a pension equal to 
the profits of the Laureateship, Lochiel is said 
to have bestowed on a celebrated bard, who had 
been plundered by marauders, and who im-* 
plored alms in a pathetic Gaelic ode, three cows 
and the almost incredible sum of fifteen pounds 
sterling. In truth, the character of this great 
chief was depicted two thousand five hundred 
years before his birth, and depicted, — such le 
the power of genius, — in colors which will be 
fresh as many years Bftm his death. He was 
the Ulysses of the Highlands.^ 

He held a large territory peopled by a race 
which reverenced no lord, no king but himself. 
For that territory, however, he owed homage to 
the House of Argyle. He was bound to assist 
his feudal superiors in war, and was deeply in 
debt to them for rent This vassalage he had 
doubtiess been early taught to consider as do- 
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grading and vsjnat. In his minority he had 
been the ward in chiTalry of the politio Mar- 
quess, and had been educated at the Castle of 
Inyerary. But at eighteen the boy broke loose 
•from the authority of his guardian, and fought 
bravely both for Charles the First and for Charles 
the Second. He was therefore considered by the 
English as a Cavalier, was well received at White- 
hall after the Restoration, and was knighted by 
the hand of James. The compliment, however, 
which was paid to him, on one of his appear- 
asioee at the English Court, would not have 
aeemed very flattering to a Saxon. ** Take care 
<rf your pockets, my lords," cried his Majesty; 
*«here comes the king of the thieves." The 
loyalty of Lochiel is almost proverbial ; but it 
was very unlike what was called loyalty in Eng- 
land. In the Records of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment he was, in the days of Charles the Second, 
described as a lawless and rebellious man, who 
held lands masterfully and in high contempt of 
the royal authority.* On one occasion the 
Sheriff of Invemesshire was directed by King 
James to hold a court in Lochaber. Lochiel, 
jealous of this interference with his own patri- 
archal despotism, came to the tribunal at the 
head of four hundred armed Camerons. He 
affected great reverence for the royal commis- 
sion, but he dropped three or four words which 
were perfectly understood by the pages and 
armourbearers who watched every turn of his 
eye. *' Is none of my lads so clever as to send 
this judge packing? I have seen them get up 
a quarrel when there was less need for one." 
In a moment a brawl began in the crowd, none 
oould say how or where. Hundreds of dirks 
were out : cries of ** Help" and •* Murder" were 
raised on all sides: many wounds were inflicted :; 
two men were killed : the sitting broke up in 
tumult ; and the terrified Sheriff was forced to 
put himself under the protection of the chief, 
who, with a plausible show of respect and con- 
cern, escorted him safe home. It is amusing 
to think that the man who performed this feat 
is constantly extolled as the most faithful and 
dutiful of subjects by writers who blame Som- 
ers and Burnet as contemners of tne legitimate 
authority of Sovereigns. Lochiel would un- 
doubtedly have laughed the doctrine of nonre- 
sistance to scorn. But scarcely any chief in 
Invemesshire had gained more than he by the 
downfall of the House of Argyle, or had more 
reason than he to dread the restoration of that 
House. Scarcely any chief in Invemesshire, 
therefore, was more alarmed and disgusted by 
the proceedings of the Convention. 

But of all those Highlanders who looked on 
the recent turn of fortune with painful appre- 
hension the fiercest and the most powerful were 
the Macdonalds. More than one of the mag- 
nates who bore that widespread name laid claim 
to the honour of being the rightful successor of 
those Lords of the Isles, who, as late as the fif- 
teenth century, disputed the preeminence of the 
Kings of Scotland. This genealogical contro- 
versy, which has lasted down to our own time, 
oaused much bickering among the competitors. 
But they all agreed in regretting the past splen- 
dour of their dynasty, and in detesting the up- 
start race of Campbell. The old feud had never 
slumbered. It was still constantly repeated, in 
Terse and prose, that the finest part of the 
domain belonging to the ancient heads of the 
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Qaelic nation, Islay, wh^re they had lived with 
the pomp of royalty, lona, where they had been 
interired with the pomp of religion, the paps of 
Jura, the rich peninsula of Kintyre, had been 
transferred from the legitimate possessors to the 
insatiable Mac Callnm More. Since the down- 
fall of the House of Argyle, the Macdonalds, if 
they had not regained their ancient superiority, 
might at least boast that they had now no supe- 
rior. Relieved from the fear of their mighty enemy 
in the West, they had turned their arms against 
weaker enemies in the East, against the clan of 
Mackintosh and against the town of Inverness. 

The clan of Mackintosh, a branch of an ancient 
and renowned tribe which took its name and 
badge from the wild cat of the forests, had a 
dispute with the Macdonalds, which originated, 
if tradition may be believed, in those dark timet 
when the Danish pirates wasted the coasts of 
Scotland. Inverness was a Saxon colony among 
the Celts, a hive of traders and artisans in the 
midst of a population of loungers and plunder- 
ers, a solitary outpost of civilisation in a r^on 
of barbarians. Though the buildings eovered 
but a small part of the space over which they 
now extend ; though the arrival of a brig in the 
port was a rare event; though the Exchange 
was the middle of a miry street, in which stooid 
a market cross much resembling a broken mile- 
stone; though the sittugs of the municipal 
council were held in a flmy den with a rough- 
cast wall ; though the best houses were such as 
would now be called hovels ; though the best 
roofs were of thatch ; though the best ceilings 
were of bare rafters ; though the beet windows 
were, in bad weather, closed with shutters for 
want of glass; though the humbler dwellings 
were mere heaps of turf, in which barrels with 
the bottoms knocked out served the purpose of 
chimneys ; yet to the mountaineer of the Gram- 
pians this city was as Babylon or as Tyre. No- 
where else had he seen four or fife hundred 
houses, two churches, twelve maltkilns, crowded 
close together. Nowhere else had he been das- 
zled by the splendour of rows of booths, whcns 
knives, horn spoons, tin kettles, and gaudy rib- 
ands were exposed to sale. Nowhere else had 
he been on board of one of those huge ships 
which brought sugar and wine over the sea from 
countries far beyond the limits of his geogra- 
phy, f It is not strange that the haughty and 
warlike Macdonalds, despising peaceful indus- 
try, should have fastened a succession of quar- 
rels on the people of Inverness. In the reign 
of Charles the Second, it had been apprehended 
that the town would be stormed and plundered 
by those rude neighbours. The terms of peaos 
which they offered showed how little they r^ 
garded the authority of the prince and of the 
law. Their demand was that a heavy tribota 
should be pud to them, that the municipal 
magistrates should bind Uiemselves by an oath 
to deliver up to the vengeance of the clan ever^ 
burgher who should shed the blood of a Mae- 
donald, and that every burgher who should any* 
where meet a person wearing the Macdonald 
tartan should ground arms in token of submis- 
sion. Never did Lewis the Fourteenth, not even 
when he was encamped between UtredU and 
Amsterdam, treat the States General vnth sneh 
despotic Insolence. By the intervention of the 
Privy Council of Scotland a compromise was ef- 
feeted : but the old animosity was undiminished. 

I ought here to acknowledge ray oUigmtioDa to Mr. ilo> 
bert Garrutbara, who Usdly famlahed ma with mnch 
corioui information about InyemeM and with soma ei- 
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Cotnmon enmities and common apprehensions 
produced a good understanding between the 
town and the clan of •Mackintoeh. The foe 
most hated and dreaded by both was Colin 
Macdonald of Keppoch, an excellent specimen 
of the genuine Highland Jacobite. Eeppoch's 
whole life had been passed in insulting and 
resisting the authority of the Crown. He had 
been repeatedly charged on his allegiance to 
desist from his lawless practices, but had 
treated every admonition with contempt. The 
goTemment, however, was not willing to resort 
to extremities against him ; and he long con- 
tinued to rule undisturbed the stormy peaks of 
Coryarrick, and the gigantic terraces which 
still mark the limits of what was once the Lakp 
of Glenroy. He was famed for his knowledge 
of all the ravines and caverns of that dreary 
regioa ; and such was the skill with which he 
could track a herd of cattle to the most secret 
hidingplace that he was known by the nickname 
of Coll of the Cows.* At length his outrageous 
violations of all law compelled the Privy Council 
to take decided steps. He was proclaimed a 
rebel : letters of fire and sword were issued 
against him* under the seal of James; and, a 
few weeks before the Revolution, a body of 
royal troops, supported by the whole strength 
of the Mackintoshes, marched into Eeppoch's 
territories. He gave battle to the invaders, and 
was victorious. The King's forces wore put to 
flight ; the King's captain was slain ; and this 
by a hero whose loyalty to the King many 
writers have very complacently contrasted with 
the factious turbulence of the Whigs.f 

If Keppoch had ever stood in any awe of the 
government, he was completely relieved from 
that feeling by the general anarchy which fol- 
lowed the Revolution. He wasted the lands of 
the Mackintoshes, advanced to Inverness, and 
threatened the town with destruction. The 
danger was extreme. The houses were sur- 
rounded only by a wall which time and weather 
had 80 loosened that it shook in every storm. 
Yet the inhabitants showed a bold front ; and 
their courage was stimulated by their preachers. 
Sunday the twenty eighth of April was a day 
of alarm and confusion. The savages went 
round and round the small colony of Saxons 
like a troop of famished wolves round a sheep- 
fold. Keppoch threatened and blustered. He 
would come in with all his men. He would 
sack the place. The burghers meanwhile 
mustered in arms round the market cross to 
listen to the oratory of their ministers. The 
day closed without an assault ; the Mondny and 
the Tuesday passed away in intense anxiety; 
and then an unexpected mediator made his 
appearance. , 

Dundee, after his flight from Edinburgh, had 
retired to his country seat in that valley thro;igh 
which the Glamis descends to the ancient castle 
of Macbeth. Here he remained quiet during 
some time. He protested that he had no inten- 
tion of opposing the new government He de- 
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clared himself ready to return to Edinburgh, if 
only he could be assured that he should be pro- 
tected against lawless violence ; and he offered 
to give his word of honour, or, if that were not 
sufficient, to give bail, that he would keep the 
peace. Some of his old soldiers had accom- 
panied him, and formed a garrison sufficient to 
protect his house against the Presbyterians of 
the neighbourhood. Here he might possibly 
have remained unharmed and harmless, hi^ 
not an event for which he was not answerable 
made his enemies implacable, and made him 
desperate. I 

An emissary of James had Qrossed from Ire- 
land to Scotland with letters addressed to Dun- 
dee and Balcarras. Suspicion was excited. 
The messenger was arrested, interrogated, and 
searched; and the letters were found. Some 
of them proved to be from Melfort, and were 
worthy of him. Every line indicated those 
qualities which had made him the abhorrence 
of his country and the favourite of his master. 
He announced with delight the near approach 
of the day of vengeance and rapine, of the day 
when the estates of the seditious would be 
divided among the loyal, and when many who 
had been great and prosperous would be exiles 
and beggars. The King, Melfort said, was 
determined to be severe. Experience had at 
length convinced his Mi^esty that mercy would 
be weakness. Even the Jacobites were dis- 
gusted by learning that a Restoration would be 
immediately followed by a confiscation and a 
proscription. Some of them did not hesitate to 
say that Melfort was a villain, that he hated 
Dundee and Balcarras, that he wished to ruin 
them, and that, for that end, he had written 
these odious despatches, and had employed a 
messenger who had very dexterously managed 
to be caught. It is however quite certain that 
Melfort, after the publication of these papers, 
continued to stand as high as ever in the favour 
of James. It can therefore hardly be doubted 
that, in those passages which shocked even the 
zealous supporters of hereditary right, the 
Secretary merely expressed with fidelity the 
feelings and intentions of his master. { Hamil- 
ton, by virtue of the powers which the Estates 
had, before their adjournment, confided to him, 
ordered Balcarras and Dundee to be arrested. 
Balcarras was taken and confined, first in his 
own house, and then in the Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh. But to seize Dundee was not so easy 
an enterprise. As soon as he heard that war- 
rants were out against him, he crossed the Dee 
with his followers, and remained a short time 
in the wild domains of the House of Gordod. 
There he held some 'communication with the 
Macdonalds and Camerons about a rising. But 
he seems at this time to have known little and 
cared little about the Highlanders. For their 
national character he probably felt the dislike 
of a Saxon, for their military character the con- 
tempt of a professional soldier. He soon re- 
turned to the Lowlands, and stayed there till he 
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leftrned that ft eoniidcnrRble body of troops had 
been sent to apprehend him.* He then betook 
* himself to the hill country as his last refuge, 
pushed northward through Strathdon and Strath- 
bogie, crossed the Spej, and, on the morning 
of the first of May, arrived with a small band 
of horsemen at the camp of Eeppoch before 
Inyerness. 

The new situation in which Dundee was now 
placed, the new view of society which was pre- 
sented to him, naturally suggested new projects 
to his inventive and enterprising spirit. The 
hundreds of athletic Celts whom he saw in their 
national order of battle were evidently not allies 
to be despised. If he could form a great coali- 
tion of clnns, if he could muster under one ban- 
ner ten or twelve thousand of those hardy wajr- 
riors, if he could induce th^em to submit to the 
restraints of discipline, what a career might be 
before him ! 

A commission from Eang James, even when 
King James was securely seated on the throne, 
had never been Regarded with much respect by 
Coll of the Cows. That chief, however, hated 
the Campbells with all the hatred of a Mac- 
donald, and promptly gave in his adhesion to the 
oaase of the House of Stuart. Dundee undertook 
to settle the dispute between Eeppoch and Inver- 
ness. The town agreed to pay two thousand dol- 
lars, a sum which, small as it might be in the es- 
timation of the goldsmiths of Lombard Street, 
probably exceeded any treasure that had ever 
been carried into the wilds of Coryarrick. Half 
the sum was raised, not without difficulty, by 
the inhabitants; and Dundee is said to have 
passed his word for the remainder, f 

He next tried to reconcile the Macdonalds 
with the Mackintoshes, and flattered himself 
that the two warlike tribes, lately arrayed 
against each other, might be willing to fight 
* side by side under his command. But he soon 
found that it was no light matter to take up a 
Highland feud. About the rights of the eon- 
tending Kings neither clan knew any thing or 
cared any thing. The conduct of both is to be 
ascribed to local passions and interests. What 
Argyle was to Keppoch, Keppoch was to the 
Mackintoshes. The Mackintoshes Iberefore re- 
mained neutral; and their example was fol- 
lowed by the Maophersons, another branch of 
the race of the wild cat. This was not Dun- 
dee's only disappointment The Mackenzies, 
the Frasers, the Grants, the * Munros, the 
Mackays, the Macleods, dwelt at a great dis- 
tance from the territory of Mac Galium More. 
They had no dispute with him ; they owed no 
debt to him ; and they had no reason to dread 
the increase of his power. They therefore did 
not sympathize with his alarmed and exaspe- 
rated neighbours, and could not be induced to 
join the confederacy against him.} Those 
chiefs, on the other hand, who lived nearer to 
Inverary, and to whom the name of Campbell 
had long been terrible and hateful, greeted 
Dundee eagerly, and promised to meet him at 
the head of their followers on the eighteenth 
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,of May. During the fortnight which preceded 
that day, he traversed Badenoch and Athol, and 
exhorted the inhabitants of those districts to 
rise in arms. He dashed into the Lowlands 
with his horsemen, surprised Perth, and car- 
ried off some Whig gentlemen prisoners to the 
mountains. Meanwhile the fiery crosses had 
been wandering Arom hamlet to hamlet over all 
the heaths and mountains thirty miles round 
Ben Nevis ; and when he reached the trysting 
place in Lochaber he found that the gathering 
had begun. The head quarters were fixed close 
to LochiePs house, a large pile built entirely of 
fir wood, and considered in the Highlands as a 
superb palace. Lochiel, surrounded by' more 
than six hundred broadswords, was there to 
receive his guests. Macnaghten of Macnaghten 
and Stewart of Appin were at the muster with 
their little clans. Macdonald of Eeppoch led 
the warriors who had,, a few months before, 
under his commai^^, put to flight the musketeers 
of Eing James. Macdonald of Clanronald was 
of tender years: but he was brought to the 
camp by his uncle, who acted as Regent during 
the minority. The youth was attended by a 
picked body guard composed of his own cou- 
sins, all comely in appearance, and good men 
of their hands. ' Macdonald of Glengarry, con- 
spicuous by his dark brow and his lofty stature, 
came from that great valley where a chain of 
lakes, then unknown to fame, and scarcely set 
down in maps, is now the daily highway of 
steam vessels passing and repassing between 
the Atlantic and the German Ocean. None of 
the rulers of the mountains had a higher sense 
of his personal dignity, or was more frequently 
engaged in disputes with other chiefs. He 
generally affected in his manners and in his 
housekeeping a rudeness beyond that of his 
rude neighbours, and professed to regard the 
very few luxuries which had then found their 
way from the civilised parts of the world into 
the Highlands as signs of the effeminacy and 
degeneracy of the Gaelic race. But on tbia 
occasion he chose to imitate the splendour of 
Saxon war^ors, and rode on horseback before 
his four hundred plaided clansmen in a steel 
cuirass and a coat embroidered with gold lace. 
Another Macdonald, destined to a lamentabi) 
and horrible end, led a band of hardy free- 
booters from the dreary pass of Glencoe. Some- 
what later came the great Hebridean potenta-tes. 
Macdonald of Sleat, the most opulent and pow- 
erful of all the grandees who laid claim to the 
lofty title of Lo^d of the Isles, arrived at the 
head of seven hundred fighting men from Skj. 
k fleet of long boats brought five hundred 
Macleans from Mull under the command of 
their chief, Sir John of Duart. A far more 
formidable array had in old times followed his 
forefathers to battle. But the power, though 
not the spirit, of the clan had been broken bj 
the arts and arms of the Campbells. Another 
band of Macleans arrived under a valiant leader, 
who took his title from Lochbuy, which is, being 
interpreted, the Yellow Lake.} 
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It does not appear that a single chief who 
had not some special cause to dread and detest 
the House of Argyle obeyed Dundee^s summons. 
There is indeed strong reason to believe that 
the chiefs who came would have remained 
quietly at home if the goyemment had under- 
stood the politics of the Highlands. Those 
politics were thoroughly understood by one 
able and experienced statesman, sprang from 
the great Highland family of Mackeniie, the 
Viscount Tarbet He at this conjuncture 
pointed out to MeWille by letter, and to Mackay 
in coiiTersation, both the cause and the remedy 
of the distempers which seemed likely to bring 
on Scotland the calamities of civil war. There 
was, Tarbet said, no general disposition to 
insurrection among the Gael. little was to be 
apprehended even from those popish clans 
which were under no apprehension of being 
subjected to the yoke of the Campbells. It 
was notorious that the ablest and most active 
of the discontented chiefs troubled themselves 
not at all about the questions which were in 
dispute between the Whigs and the Tories. 
Lochiel in particular, whose eminent personal 
qualities made him the most important man 
among the monntaineers, cared no more for 
James than for William. If the Camerons, the 
Macdonalds, and the Macleans could be con- 
vinced that, under the new government, their 
estates and their dignities would be safe, if Mac 
Galium More would make some concessions, if 
their Majesties would take on themselves the 
payment of some arrears of rent, Dundee might 
call the clans to arms ; but he wonld call to 
little purpose. Five thousand pounds, Tarbet 
thought, would be sufficient to quiet all the 
Celtic magnates ; and in truth, though that 
sum might seem ludicrously smiUl to the poli- 
ticians of Westminster, though it was not larger 
than the annual gains of the Groom of the Stole 
or of the Paymaster of the Forces, it might well 
be thought immense by a barbarous potentate 
who, while he ruled hundreds of square miles, 
and could bring hundreds of warriors into the 
field, had perhaps never had fifty guineas at 
once in his coffers.* 

Though Tarbet was considered by the Scottish 
ministers of the new Sovereigns as a veiy 
doubtful friend, his advice was not altogether 
neglected. It was resolved that overtures such 
Bs he recommended should be made to the 
malecontents. Much depended on the choice 
of an agent; and unfortunately the choice 
shoired how little the prejudices of the wild 
tribes of the hills were understood at Kdinburgh. 
A Campbell was selected for the office of gain- 
ing over to the cause of King William men whose 
only quarrel to King William was that he coun- 
tenanced t^e Campbells. Offers made through 
lach a channel were naturally regarded as at 
»nce snares and insults. After this it was to no 



yendfz to the Aet Pkil. of July 14, 1600; Munolrt of Sir 
iwan Ouneron. A few toaches I have tokea from an 
En^llslft tnrtislatlon of ■ome paesages in a lost epic poem 
rrittea in Latin, and called the Gramel«. The writer was 
z«Aloua Jacobite named Pbilllppe. I have seldom made 
ee of the Memoin of Dundee, printed in 1714, and never 
ritlioiat some miegiviog. The writer waa certainly not, as 
te prvtende, one of Dundee's olBoera, but a atupid and 
rnorvnt Grub Street garreteer. Be is utterly wrong both 
s to ibe place and as to the time of the battle of RUUe- 
r&nkle. Ue says that it was fought on the banks of the 
'nxnmell, and on the 18th of June. It was Ibught on the 
aiftl^ of the eany, and on the 37th of July. AM giving 



purpose that Tarbet wrote to Lochiel and Mac- 
kay to Glengarry. Lochiel returned no answer 
to Tarbet ; and Glengarry returned to Mackay 
a coldly civil answer, in which the general was 
advised to imitate the example of Monk.f 

Mackay, meanwhile, wasted some weeks in 
mav-ching, in countermarching, and in indecisive 
skirmishing. He afterwards honestly admitted 
that the knowledg^e which he had acquired, 
during thirty years of military service on the 
Continent, was, in the new situation in which 
he was placed, useless to him. It was difficult 
in such a country to track the enemy. It was 
impossible to drive him to bay. Food for an 
invading army was not to be found in the wil- 
derness of heath and shingle ; nor could supplies 
for many days be transported far over quaking 
bogs and up precipitous ascents. The general 
found that he had tired his men and their horses 
almost to death, and yet had effected nothing. 
Highland auxiliaries might have been of the 
greatest use to him : but he had few such auxi- 
liaries. The chief of the Grants, indeed, who 
had been persecuted by the late government, 
and had been accused of conspiring with the 
unfortunate Earl of Argyle, was zealous on the 
side of the Revolution. Two hundred Mackays, 
animated probably by family feeling, came from 
the northern extremity of our island, where at 
mids|pQimer there is no night, to fight under a 
commander of their own name : but in general 
the clans which took no part in the insurrection 
awaited the event with cold indifference, and 
pleased themselves with the hope that they 
should easily make their peace with the con- 
querors, and be permitted to assist in plunder- 
ing the conquered. 

An experience of little more than a month 
satisfied Mackay that there was only one way 
in which the Highlands could be subdued. It 
was idle to run after the mountaineers up and 
down their mountains. A chain of fortresses 
must be built in the most important situations, 
and must be well garrisoned. The place with 
which the general proposed to begin was Inver- 
lochy, where the huge remains of an ancient 
castle stood and still stand. This post was close 
to an arm of t%e sea, and was in the heart of 
the country occupied by the discontented clans. 
A strong force stationed there, and supported, 
if necessary,^ by ships of war, would effectually 
overawe at once the Macdonalds, the Camerons, 
and the Macleans. ;( 

While Mackay was representing in his letters 
to the council at Edinburgh the necessity of 
adopting this plan, Dundee was contending with 
difficulties which all his energy and dexterity 
could not completely overcome. 

The Highlanders, while they continued to be 
a nation living under a peculiar polity, were in 
one sense better and in another sense worse 
fitted for military purposes than any other nation 



sueh a fpedmen of Inaocuraey as this, it would bo idle to 
point out minor blunders. 

* From a letter of Archibald Earl of Argyle to Landep> 
dale, which bears date the 25th of June, 1G64, it appeats 
that a hundred thousand marks Soots, little more thaa 
five thousand pounds sterling, would, at that time, have 
very nearly satisfied all the claims of Mao Galium More on 
his neighbours. 

t Bfadkay's Memoirs; Tkrbet to MelTllle, June 1, 1080^ 
In the Levea and Melville Papers; Dundee to MeUbrt^ 
June 97, in the Naime Papers, 

1 See Blaekay*s Memoirs, and his letter toHamilton 
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H Europe. The indWidaal Celt was morally 
and physically well qualified for war, and espe- 
cially for war in so wild and rugged a country 
as his own. lie was intrepid, strong, fleet, 
patient of cold, of hunger, and of fatigue. Up 
steep crags, and over treacherous morasses, he 
moved as easily as the French household troops 
paced along the great road from Versailles to 
Marli. He was accustomed to the use of wea- 
pons and to the sight of blood : he was a fen- 
cer ; he was a marksman ; and, before he had 
eyer stood in the ranks, he was already more 
than half a soldier. 

As the individual Celt was easily turned into 
a soldier, so a tribe of Celts was easily turned 
into a battalion of soldiers. All that was neces- 
sary was that the military organization should 
be conformed to the patriarchal organization 
!rhe Chief must be Colonel: his uncle or his 
brother must be Major: the tacksmen, who 
formed what may be called the peerage of thb 
little community, must be the Captains: the 
company of each Captain must consist of 
those peasants wl^o lived on his land, and whose 
names, faces, connections, and characters, were 
perfectly known to him : the subaltern officers 
must be selected among the Buinhe Wassels, 
proud of the Eagle's feather: the henchman 
was an excellent orderly : the hereditary piper 
and his sons formed the band : and tl^ clan 
became at once a regiment In such a regi- 
ment was found from the first moment that 
exact order and prompt obedience in which the 
strength of regular armies consists. Every 
man, from highest to lowest, was in his proper 
place, and knew that place perfectly. It was 
not necessary to impress by threats or by pun- 
ishment on the newly enlisted troops the duty 
of regarding as their head him whom they had 
regarded as their head ever since they could 
remember anything. Every private had, from 
infancy, respected his corporal much and his 
Captain more, and had almost adored his 
Colonel. There was therefore no danger of 
mutiny. There was as little danger of deser- 
tion. Indeed the very feelings which most 
powerfully impel other soldiers^ to desert kept 
the Highlander to his standard.' If he left it, 
whither was he to go? All his kinsmen, all 
his friends, were arrayed round it. To sepa- 
rate himself from it was to separate himself 
for ever from his family, and to incur all the 
misery of that very homesickness which, in regu- 
lar armies, drives so many recruits to abscond 
at the risk of stripes and of death. When these 
things are fairly considered, it will not be thought 
strange that the Highland clans should have 
occasionally achieved great martial exploits. 

But those very institutions which made a 
tribe of Highlanders, all bearing the same 
name, and all* subject to the same ruler, so 
formidable in battle, disqualified the nation 
for war on a large scale. Nothing was easier 
than to turn clans into efficient regiments; 
but nothing was more difficult than to combine 
these regiments in such a manner as to form 
an efficient army. From the shepherds and 
herdsmen who fought in the ranks up to the 
chiefs, all was harmony and order. Every 
man looked up to his immediate superior, 
and all looked up to the common head. But 
with the chief this ^ chain of subordination 
«id«d. He knew only how to goTem» and had 



never learned to obey. Even to royal procla- 
mations, even to Acts of Parliament, he was 
accustomed to yield obedience only when they 
were in perfect accordance with bis own incli- 
nations. It was not to be expected that he 
would pay to any delegated authority a respect 
which he was in the habit of refusing to the 
supreme authority. He thought himself enti- 
tled to judge of the propriety of every order 
which he received. Of his brother chiefs, some 
were his enemies and some his rivals. It wai 
hardly possible to keep him flrom affronting 
them, or to convince him that they were not 
affronting him. All his followers sympathized 
with all his animosities, considered his honour 
as their own, and were ready at his whistle to 
array themselves round him in arms against the 
commander in chief. Tltere was therefore verj 
little chance that by any contrivance any five 
clans could be induced to co-operate heartilj 
with one another during a long campaign. Tfa« 
best chance, however, was when they were led 
by a Saxon. It is remarkable that none of the 
great actions performed by the Highlanden 
during our civil wars was performed under the 
command of a Highlander. Some writers bav« 
mentioned it as a proof of the extraordinary 
genius of Montrose and Dundee that those cap- 
tains, though not themselves of Gaolio race or 
speech, should have been able to form and direct 
confederacies of Gaelic tribes. But in truth it 
was precisely because Montrose and Dundee 
were not Highlanders, that they were able to 
lead armies composed of Highland clans. Had 
Montrose been chief of the Camerons, the Mac- 
donalds would never have submitted to his 
authority. Had Dundee been chief of Claa- 
ronald, he would never have been obeyed by 
Glengarry. Haughty and punctilious men, who 
scarcely acknowledged the King to be their 
superior, would not have endured the snperioritf 
of a neighbour, an equal, a competitor. They 
could far more easily bear the pre-eminence of 
a distinguished stranger. Yet even to such a 
stranger they would allow only a very limited and 
a very precarious authority. To bring a chief be- 
fore a court martial, to shoot him, to cashier him, 
to degrade him, to reprimand him publicly, wta 
impossible. Macdonald of Keppoch or Macleta 
of Duart would have struck dead any officer 
who had demanded his sword, and told him to 
consider himself as under arrest ; and hundr^ 
of claymores would instantly have been dravi 
to protect the murderer. All that was left te , 
the commander under whom these potentates 
condescended to serve was to argue with theiii,i 
to supplicate them, to flatter them, to bribei 
them ; and it was only during a short time thai' 
any human skill could preserve harmony bff 
these means. For every chief thought himself 
entitled to peculiar observance; and it wal 
therefore impossible to pay marked court to vt\ 
one without disobliging the rest The genen 
found himself merely the president of a oongrc^ 
of petty kings. He was perpetually called up^ 
to hear and to compose disputes about pedigree 
about precedence, about the division of spoi 
His decision, be it what it might, mast offei 
somebody. At any moment he might hear thi 
his right wing had fired on his centre in pn 
snanoe of some quarrel two hundred years ol 
or that a whole battalion had marched back t 
its natiTe glen, because another battalion hi 
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beoQ pat in the post of honour. A Highland 
\)ar<l might easily have foand in the history of 
the year 1689 eubjeote very similar to those 
with vrhieh the war of Troy furnished the great 
poeta of antiquity. One day Achilles is sullen, 
ieeps his tent, and announces his intention to 
depart with all his men. The next day Ajax is 
storming about the camp, and threatening to 
eat the throat of Ulysses. 

Hence it was that, though the Highlanders 
achieved some great exploits in the civil wars 
of the seventeenth century, those exploits left 
no trace whioh could be discerned after the 
lapse of a few weeks. Victories of strange and 
almost portentous splendour produced all the 
consequences of defeat. Veteran soldiers and 
statesmen were bewildered by those sadden 
turns of fortune. It was incredible that undis- 
ciplined men should have performed such feats 
of anas. It was incredible that such feats of 
arms, having been performed, should be imme- 
diately followed by the triumph of the conquered 
and the submission of tho conquerors. Mont- 
rose, having passed rapidly from victory to 
victory, was, in the full career of success, sud- 
denly abandoned by his followers. Local jea- 
lousies and lobal interests had brought his army 
together. Local jealousies and local interests 
dissolved it. The Gordons left him because 
they fancied that he neglected them for the 
Macdonalds. The Macdonalds left him because 
they wanted ^ plunder the Campbells. The 
foi-ce which had once seemed sufficient to decide 
the fate of a kingdom melted away in a few 
days ; and the victories of Tippermuir and Kil- 
syth were followed by the disaster of Philip- 
haugh. Dundee did not live long enough to 
experience a similar reverse of fortune; but 
there is every reason to believe that, had his 
life been prolonged one fortnight, his history 
would have been the history of Montrose retold. 
Dundee made one attempt, soon after the 
gathering of the clans in Lochaber, to induce 
them to submit to the disciplioe of a regular 
army. He called a council of war to consider 
this question. His opinion was supported by 
&U the officers who had joined him from the 
low country. Distinguished among them were 
James Seton, Earl of Dunfermline, and James 
Galloway, Lord Dunkeld. The Celtic cliiefs 
took the other side. Lochiel, the ablest among 
them, was their spokesman, and argued the 
point with much ingenuity and natural elo- 
quence. •*Our system,"— such was the sub- 
etance of his reasoning, — **may not be the 
best : but we were bred to it from childhood : 
we anderstand it perfectly: it is suited to our 
peculiar institutions, feeiiogs, and manners. 
Making war after our own fi^ion, we have the 
expertness and coolness of veterans. Making 
war in any other way, we shall be raw and 
Awkunurd" recruits. To turn us into soldiers 
like those of Cromwell and Turonne would be 
the business of years: and we have not even 
weeks to spare. We have time enough to un- 
learn our own discipline, but not time enough 
to letLTu yours." Dundee, with high compli- 
menta to Lochiel, declared himself convinced, 
and perhaps was convinced : for the reasonings 
of tbe wise old chief were by no means without 
weight.* 

* Memoirs of Sir Kwoa Ouaacon. 



Yet some Celtic usages of war were such as 
Dundee couh} not tolerate. Cruel as he was, 
his cruelty always had a method and a purpose. 
He still hoped that he might be . able to win 
some chiefs who remained neutral ; and he 
carefully avoided every act which could gokd 
them into open hostility. This was undoubtedly 
a policy likely to promote the interest of James; 
but the interest of James was nothine to the 
wild marauders who used his name and rallied 
round his banner merely for the purpose of 
making profitable forays and wreaking old 
grudges. Keppoch especially, who hated the 
Mackintoshes much more than he loved the 
Stuarts, not only plundered the territory of his 
enemies, but burned whatever he could not 
carry away. Dundee was moved to great wrath 
by the sight of tho blazing dwellings. " X would 
rather," he said, ** carry a musket in a respect- 
able regiment than be captain of such a gang 
of thieves." Punishment was of course out 
of the question. Indeed it may be considered 
as a remarkable proof of the general's influence 
that Coll of the Cows deigned to apologize for 
conduct for. which in a well governed army he 
would have been shotf 

As the Grants were in arms for King William, 
their property was considered as fair prize. 
Their territory was invaded by a party of 
Camerons : a skirmish took place : some blood 
was shed ; and many cattle were carried off- to 
Dundee's camp, where provisions were greatly 
needed. This raid produced a quarrel, the 
history of which illustrates in the most striking 
manner the character of a Highland army. 
Among those who were slain iu resisting the 
Camerons was a Macdonald of the Glengarry 
branch, who had long resided among the Grauts, 
had become in feeiiogs and opinions a Grant, 
and had absented himself from the muster of 
his tribe. Though he had been guilty of a high 
offence against the Gaelic code of honour aud 
morality, his kinsmen remembered the sacred 
tie which he had forgotten. Good or bad, he 
was bone of their bone : he was flesh of their 
flesh; and he should have been reserved for 
their justice. The name which he bore, the 
blood of the Lords of the Isles, should have 
been his protection. Glengarry in a rage went 
to Dundee and demanded vengeance on Lochiel 
and the whole race of Cameron. Dundee replied 
that the unfortunate gentleman who had fallen 
was a traitor to the clan as well as to the King. 
Was it ever heard of in war that the person of 
an enemy, a combatant in arms, was to be held 
inviolable on account of his name and descent ? 
And, even if wrong had been done, how was it 
to be redressed ? Half the army must slaugh- 
ter the other half before a finger could be laid 
on Lochiel. Glengarry went away raging like 
a madman. Since his complaints were disre- 
garded by those who ought to right him, he 
would right himself: he would draw out his 
men, and fall sword in hand on the murderers 
of his cousin. During some time he would 
listen to no expostulation. When he was re- 
minded that Lochiel's followers were in number 
nearly double of the Glengax*ry men, ** No mat- 
ter," he cried, ** one Macdonald is worth two 
Camerons." Had Lochiel been equally irritable 
and boastful, it is probable that the Highland 
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insurrection wonld have given little more trou- 
ble to the goyernment, and that the rebels would 
have perished obscurely in the wilderness by 
one another's clajmores. But nature had b€^ 
■towed on him in large measure the qualities 
of a statesman, though fortune had hidden those 
qualities in an obscure comer of the world. 
He saw that this was not a time for brawling : 
his own character for courage had long been 
established; and his temper was under strict 
government. The fury of Glengarry, not being 
inflamed by any fresh provocation, rapidly 
abated. Indeed there were some who sus- 
pected that he had never been quite so pugna- 
cious as he had affected to be, and that his 
bluster was meant only to keep up his own dig- 
nity in the eyes of his retainers. However this 
might ,be, the quarrel was composed ; and the 
two chiefs met, with the outwanl show of civi- 
lity, at the general's table.** 

What Dundee saw of his Celtic allies must 
have made him desirous to have in his army 
some troops on whose obedience he could de- 
pend, and who would not, at a signal from their 
colonel, turn their arms against their general 
and their king. He accordingly, during the 
months ef May and June, sent to Dublin a 
Buccession of letters earnestly imploring assist- 
ance. If six thousand, four thousand, three 
thousand, regular soldiers were now sent to 
Lochaber, he trusted that his Majesty would 
soon hold a court in Holyrood. That such a 
force might be spared hardly admitted of a 
doubt The authority of James was at that 
time acknowledged in every part of Ireland, 
except on the shores of Lough Erne and behind 
the ramparts of Londonderry. He had in that 
kingdom an army of forty thousand men. An 
eighth part of such an army wonld scarcely be 
missed there, and might, united with the clans 
which were in insurrection, effect great things 
in Scotland. 

Dundee received such answers to his applica- 
tions as encouraged him to hope that a large 
and well appointed force wonld soon be sent 
from. Ulster to join him. He did not wish to 
try the chance of battle before these sttccours 
arrived, f Mackay, on the other hand, was 
weary of marching to and fh> in a desert. His 
men were exhausted and out of heart. He 
thought it desirable that they should withdraw 
from the hill country ; and William was of the 
same opinion. 

In June therefore the civil war was, as if by 
concert between the generals, completely sus- 
pended. Dundee remained in Lochaber, im- 
patiently awaiting the arrival of troops and 
supplies from Ireland. It was impossible for 
him to keep his Highlanders together in a state 
of inactivity. A vast extent of moor and moun- 
tain was required to furnish food for so many 
mouths. The clans therefore went back to 
their own glens, having promised to reassemble 
on the first summons. 

Meanwhile Mackay's soldiers, exhausted by 
severe exertions and privations, were taking 
their ease in quarters scattered over the low 
country from Aberdeen to Stirling. Mackay 
himself was at Edinburgh, and was urging the 
ministers there to furnish him with the means 
of constructing a chain of fortifications among 
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the Grampians. The mioisters had, it Bhonld 
seem, miscalculated their military resources. 
It had been expected that the Campbells would 
take the field in such force as would balance 
the whole strength of the clans which marched 
under Dundee. It had also been expected that 
the Covenanters of the West would hasten to 
swell the ranks of the army of King William. 
Both expectations were disappointed. Argyle 
had found his principality devastated, and his 
tribe disarmed and disorganized. A consider- 
able time must elapse before his standard would 
be surrounded by an array such as his fore- 
fathers had led to battle. The Covenanters of 
the West were in general unwilling to enlist 
They were assuredly not wanting in eoorage; 
and they hated Dundee with deadly hatred. la 
their part of the country the memory of his 
cruelty was still fresh. £very village had its 
own tale of blood. The greyheaded father was 
missed in one dwelUng, the hopeful stripling in 
another. It was remembered but too well how 
the dragoons had stalked into the peasant's 
cottage, cursing and damning him, themselves, 
and each other at every second word, pasbiog 
f^om the ingle nook his grandmother of eighty, 
and thrusting their hands into the bosom of his 
daughter of sixteen; how the adjuration had 
been tendered to him ; how he had folded his 
arms and said " God's will be done*' ; how the 
Colonel had called for a file with loaded 
muskets ; and how in three minutes the good- 
man of Uie house had been wallowing in a pool 
of blood at his own door. The seat of the 
martyr was still vacant at the fireside; and 
every child could point out his grave still green 
amidst the heath. When the people of tiiis 
region called their oppressor a servant of the 
devil, they were not speaking figuratirely. 
They believed that between the bad man and 
the bad angel there was a close aUiance on 
definite terms ; that Dundee had bound himself 
to do the work of hell on earth, and tiiat, for 
high purposes, hell was permitted to protect 
its slave till the measure of his guilt should be 
full. But, intensely as these men abhorred 
Dundee, most of them had a scruple about 
drawing the sword for William. A great meet- 
ing was held in the parish church of Douglas ; 
and the question was propounded, whether, at 
a time when war was in the land, and when an 
Irish invasion was expected, it were not a duty 
to take arms. The debate was sharp and 
tumultuous. The orators on one side adjured 
their brethren not to incur the curse denouaeed 
against the inhabitants of Meroz, who came not 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
The orators on the other side thnndered against 
sinful associations. There were malignants in 
William's army : Mackay's own orthodoxy was 
problemaUcal : to take military serrice with 
such comrades, and under such a general, 
would be a sinful association. At length, aAer 
much wrangling, and amidst great confosioo, 
a vote was taken; and the majority pro- 
nounced that to take military service woald 
be a sinful association. There was howeTer 
a large minority; and, Arom among the xnena- 
hers of this minority, the Earl of Angaa 
was able to raise a body of infantry, whicl^ 
is still, after the lapse of more than a hun* 

t I>iU4to« "toMtUort, Juno 27, 1869. 
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dred ftnd sixty years, known by the nftni« 
of the Oameronian Regiment. The first Lieu- 
tenant Colonel was Gleland, that implacable 
\kTenger of blood who had driven Dundee from 
the Conyention. There wa^ no small difficulty 
in filling the ranks; for many West country 
Whigs, vho did not tiiink it absolutely sinful to 
enlist, stood out for terms Bubversite of all 
military discipline. Some wonld not serve 
under any colonel, major, captain, Serjeant, or 
corporal, who was not ready to sign the Cove- 
nant. Others insisted that, if it should be 
found absolutely necessary to appoint any offi- 
cer who h!id taken the tests imposed in the late 
reign, he should at least qualify himself for com- 
mand by publicly confessing his sin at the head 
of the regiment. Most of the enthusiasts who 
had proposed these conditions were induced by 
dexterous management to abate much of their 
demands. Yet the new regiment had a very 
peculiar character. The soldiers were all rigid 
Puritans. One of their first acts was to peti- 
tion the Parliament that all drunkenness, licen- 
tiousness, and profaneness might be severely 
punished. Their own conduct must have been 
exemplary: for the worst crime which the most 
extravagant bigotry could impute to them -was 
that of huzzaing on the King's birthday. It 
was originally intended that with the military 
organization of the corps should be interwoven 
the organization of a Presbyterian congregation. 
Each company was to famish an elder ; and the 
elders were, with the chaplain, to form an ecole- 
Biastical court for the suppression of immorality 
and heresy. Elders, however, were not ap- 
pointed : but a noted hill preacher, Alexander 
Shields, wad called to the office of chaplain. 
It is not easy to conceive that fanaticism can 
be heated to a higher temperature than that 
which is indicated by the writings of Shields. 
According to him, it should seem to be the first 
duty of a Christian ruler to persecute to the 
death every heterodox subject, and the first 
duty of every Christian subject to poniard a 
heterodox ruler. Yet there was then in Scot- 
land an enthusiasm compared with which the 
enthusiasm even of this man was lukewarm. 
The extreme Covenanters protested against his 
defection as vehemently as he had protested 
against the Black Indulgence and the oath of 
supremacy, and pronounced every man who 
entered Angus's regiment guilty of a wicked 
confederacy with malignants.* 

Meanwhile Edinburgh Castle had fallen, after 
bolding out more than two months. Both the 
defence and the attack had been languidly con- 
ducted. The Duke of Gordon, unwilling to 
incur the mortal hatred of those at whose 
xnercy his lands and life might soon be, did not 
oboose to batter the city. The assailants, on 
-the other hand, carried on their operations with 
80 little energy and so little vigilance that, a 
oonstant communication was kept up between 
-the Jacobites within the citadel and the Jacob- 
it-es without Strange stories were told of the 



« See Ftatbfol ContendinRS Diopli^red, pftrtlcularly the 
prooeedingB of April 29 ftnd 30, and of May 13 and U, 1689 ; 
Cls« petition to Parliament drawn up by the fegiment. on 
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polite and facetious messages which passed 
between the besieged and the besiegers. Oa 
nne occasion Gordon sent to inform the magis- 
trates that he was going to fire a salute on 
account of some news which he had received from 
Ireland, but that the good town need not be 
alarmed, for that his guns would not be loaded 
with ball. On another occasion, his drums beat 
a parley : the white flag was hung put : a con- 
ference took place; and he gravely informed 
the enemy that all his cards had been thumbed 
to pieces, and begged them to let him have a 
few more packs. His friends established a 
telegraph by means of which they conversed 
with him across the lines of sentinels. From a 
window in the top story of on^ of the loftiest of 
those gigantic houses, a few of which still darkea 
the High Street, a white cloth was hung out 
when all was well, and a black eloth when 
things went ill. If it was necessary to give 
more detailed information, a board was held up 
inscribed with capital letters so large that they 
could, by the help of a telescope, be read on 
the ramparts of the castle. Agents laden with 
letters and fresh provisions managed, in various 
disguises and by various shifts, to cross th« 
sheet of water which then lay on the north of 
the fortress and to clamber up the precipitous 
ascent The peal of .a musket fh>m a particu- 
lar half moon was the signal which announced to 
the friends of the House of Stoart that another 
of their emissaries had got safe up the rock. 
But at length the supplies were exhausted ; and 
it was necessary to capitulate. Favourable 
terms were readily granted: the garrison 
marched out ; and the keys were delivered up 
amidst the acclamations of a great multitude 
of burghers.! 

Bat the government had for more acrimoni- 
ous and more pertibacious enemies in the Far^ ' 
liament House than in the Castle. When the 
Estates reassembled after their adjournment, 
the crown and sceptre of Scotland were dis- 
played with the wonted pomp in the hall as 
types of the absent sovereign. Hamilton rode 
in state from Holy rood up the High Street as 
Lord High Commissioner; and Crawford took 
his seat as President. Two Acts, one turning 
the Convention into a Parliament, the other 
recognising William and Mary as King and 
Queen, were rapidly passed and touched with 
the sceptre ; and then the conflict of faction! 
began.} 

It speedily appeared that the opposition which 
Montgomery had organized was. irresistibly 
strong. Though made up of many conflicting 
elements. Republicans, Whigs, Tories, zealous 
Presbyterians, bigoted Prelatists, it acted for h 
time as one man, and drew to itself a multitude 
of those mean and timid politicians who natu- 
rally gravitate towards the stronger party. The 
friends of the government were few and dis- 
united. Hamilton brought but half a heart to 
the discharge of his duties. He had always 
been unstable ; and he was now discontented. 



** We hope," they wrote, '* ye are against obaerTing annl- 
yeraary day8 as well as we, and that ye will mourn fbr 
what ye have done." As to the opinloos and temper ot 
Alexander Shields, see his Hind Let Loose. 

t Siege of the CasUe of Bdtobargh. printed for the £•&• 
natyne Qub; Lond.Oax., June lO ('M). 1C89.^^ ^ , ^ 
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He held indeed the highest place to which » 
•abject could aspire. But he imagined that he 
had only the show of power while others en- 
joyed the substance, and was not sorrj to se^ 
those of whom he was jealous thwarted and an- 
noyed. He did not absolutely betray the prince 
whom he represented : but he sometimes tam- 
pered with the chiefs of the Club, and some- 
times did sly ill turns to those who were joined 
with him in the service of the Crown. 

His instructions directed him to give the 
roj'al assent to laws for the mitigating or re- 
moving of numerous grievances, and particu- 
larly to a law restricting the power and re- 
forming the constitution of the Committee of 
Articles, and to a law establishing the Presby- 
terian Church Government* But it mattered 
not what his instructions were. The chiefs of 
the Club were bent on finding a cause of quarrel. 
The propositions of the Qovemment touching 
the Lords of the Articles were contemptuously 
rejected. Hamilton wrote to London for fresh 
directions ; and soon a second plan, which left 
little more than the name of the once despotic 
Committee, was sent back. But the second 
plan, though such as would have contented 
judicious and temperate reformers, shared the 
fate of the first. Meanwhile the chiefs of the 
Club laid on the table a law which interdicted 
the King from ever employing in any public 
office any person who had ever borne any part 
in any proceeding inconsistent with the Claim 
of Right, or who had ever obstructed or retard- 
ed any good design of the Estates. This law, 
nniting, within a very short compass, almost all 
the faults which a law can have, was well known 
to be aimed at the new Lord President of the 
Court of SeaiBion, and at his son the new Lord 
Advocate. Their prosperity and power made 
them objects of envy to every disappointed can- 
didate for office. That they were new men, the 
firat of their race who had risen to distinction, 
and that nevertheless they had, by the mere 
force of ability, become as important in the 
state as the Duke of Hamilton or the Earl of 
Argyle, was a thought which galled the hearts 
of many needy and haughty patricians. To 
the Whigs of Scotland the Dairy mples were 
what Halifax and Caermarthen were to the 
Whigs of England. Neither the exile of Sir 
James, nor the seal with which Sir John had 
promoted the Revolution, was received as an 
atonement for old delinquency. They had both 
served the bloody and idolatrous House. They 
had both oppressed the people of God. Their 
late repentance might perhaps give them a fair 
claim to pardon, but surely gave them no right 
to honours and rewards. 

The friends of the government in vain 
attempted to divert the attention of the Parlia- 
ment from the business of persecuting the Dal- 
rymple family to the important and pressing 
question of Church Government. They said 
that the old system had been abolished ; that 
no other system had been substituted ; that it 
was impossible to say what was the established 
religion of the kingdom; and that the first 
duty of the legislature was to put an end to 
ftn anarchy which was daily producing dis- 

* Hie instmotions will be Ibund among the Somen 
TncU. 

t Ab to Sir Patrick*8 vlewi, tee hia letter of the 7th of 
June» and Lockhart'e letter of the 11th of July, In the 



asters and crimes. The leaders of the Club 
were not to be so drawn away from their object 
It was moved and resolved Uiat the considera- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs should be postponed 
till secular affairs had been settled. The unjust 
and absui*d Act of Incapacitation was carried 
by seventy four voices to twenty four. Another 
vote still more obviously aimed at the House 
of Stair speedily followed. The Parliament laid 
claim to a Veto on the nomination of the Judges, 
and assumed the power of stopping the signet, 
in other words, of suspending the whole ad- 
ministration of justice, till this claim should be 
allowed. It was plain fh>m what ^passed in 
debate that, though the chiefs of the Club had 
begun with the Court of Session, they (Ud not 
mean to end there. The arguments used by 
Sir Patrick Hume and others led directly to the 
conclusion that the Eing ought not to have the 
appointment of any great public functionary. 
Sir Patrick indeed avowed, both in speech and 
in writing, his opiniou that the whole patronage 
of the realm ought to be transferred fh>m the 
Crown to the Estates. When the place of Trea- 
surer, of Chancellor, of Secretary, was vacant, 
the Pariiament ought to submit two or three 
names to his Majesty ; and one of those names 
his Migesty ought to be bound to select. f 

All Uiis time the Estates obstinately refused 
to grant any supply till their Acts should have 
been touched with the sceptre. The Lord 
High Commissioner was at length so much pro- 
voked by their perverseness that, after long 
temporising, he refused to touch even Acts 
which were in themselves unobjectionable, and 
to which his instructions empowered him to 
consent. This state of things would have ended 
in some great convulsion, if the King of Scot- 
land had not been also King of a much greater 
and more opulent kingdom. Charles the First 
had never found any parliament at Westminster 
more unmanageable than William, during this 
session, found the parliament at Edinburgh* 
But it was not in the power of the parliament 
at Edinburgh to put on William such a pressure 
as the parliament at Westminster had put on 
Charles. A refusal of supplies at Westminster 
was a serious thing, and left the Sovereign no 
choice except to yield, or to raise money by 
unconstitutional means. But a refusal of sup- 
plies at Edinburgh reduced him to no such dilem- 
ma. The largest sum that he could hope to 
receive firom Scotland in a year was less than 
what he received from England every fortnight. 
He had therefore only to entrench himself 
within the limits of his undoubted prerogative, 
and there to remain on the defensive, tiU some 
favourable conjuncture should arrive. { 

While these things were passing in the Par- 
liament House, the civil war in the Highlands, 
having been during a few weeks auspended, 
broke forth again more violently than before, 
since the splendour of the House of Argyle had 
been eclipsed, no Gaelic chief could vie in power 
with the Marquess of Athol. The district Arom 
which he took his title, and of which he might 
almost be called the sovereign, was in extent 
larger than an ordinary county, and was mon 
fertile, more diligently cultivated, and morr 
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thickly peopled ihan the greater part of the 
HigfalondB. The men who followed his banner 
were supposed to be not less nnmerous than all 
tlie Macdonalds and Macleans united, and were, 
in strength and oourage, inferior to no tribe in 
the mountains. But the clan had been made 
insignificant by the insignificance of the chief. 
The Marquess was the falsest, the most fickle, 
the most pasillanimous, of mankind. Ali'eady, 
in the short space of six months, he had been 
Beveral times a Jacobite, and seyeral times a 
Williamite. Both Jacobites and Williamites 
regarded him with contempt and distrust, which 
respect for his immense power prevented them 
from fully expressing. After repeatedly vow- 
ing fidelity to both parties, and repeatedly be- 
traying both, he began to think that he should 
best provide for his safety by abdicating the 
functions both of a peer and of a chieftain, by 
absenting himself both from the Parliament 
House at Edinburgh and from his castle in the 
mountains, and by quitting the country to 
which he was bound by every tie of duty and 
honour at the very crisis of her fate. While all 
Scotland was waiting with impatience and 
anxiety to see in which army his numerous 
retainers would be arrayed, he stole away to 
England, settled himself at Bath, and pretended 
to drink the waters.* His principality, left 
without a head, was divided against itself. The 
general leaning of the Athol men was towards 
King James. For they had been employed by 
him, only four years before, as the ministers of 
his vengeance against the House of Argyle. 
They had garrisoned Inverary : they had ra- 
vaged Lorn : they had demolished housed, out 
down fruit trees, burned fishing boats, broken 
millstones, hanged Campbells, and were there- 
fore not likely to be pleased by the prospect of 
Mac Galium More's restoration. One word from 
the Marquess wouldi have sent two thousand 
claymores to th^ Jacobite side. But that word 
he would not speak ; and the consequence was, 
that the conduct of his followers was as irreso- 
lute and inconsistent as his own. 

While they were waiting for some indication 
of his wishes, they were called to arms at once 
by two leaders, either of whom might, with some 
show of reason, claim to be considered as the 
representative of the absent chief. Lord Mur- 
my, the Marquess's eldest son, who was mar- 
ried to a daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, 
decla^d for King William. Stewart of Balle- 
naeh, the Marquess's confidential agent, declared 
for King James. The people knew not which 
summons to obey. He whose authority would 
have been held in profound reverence, had 
plighted faith to both sides, iind had then run 
away for fear of being under the necessity of 
joining either; nor was it very easy to say 
whethor the place which he had left vacant be- 
longed to his steward or to his heir apparent 

'The most important military post in Athol 
was Blair Castle. The house which now bears 
that name is not distinguished by any striking 
peculiarity from other country seats of the aris- 
tocracy. The old building was a lofty tower 
Qf rude architecture which commanded a vale 
watered by the Garry. The walls would have 

• *< Athol,'' says Dundee oontempttunttlT, "Is gone to 
England, who did not know what to do.''->l>Qndee to Mel> 
Swt, June 27, 1688. See Athol'8 latten to Melville of the 



offered very little resistance to a battering train, 
but were quite strong enough to keep the herds- 
men of the Grampians in awe. About five 
miles south of this stronghold, the valley of the 
Garry contracts itself into the celebrated glen 
of Killiecrankie. At present a highway as 
smooth as any road in Middlesex ascends gently 
from the low country to the summit of the de- 
file. White villas peep from the birch forest ; 
and, on a fine summer day, there is scarcely a 
turn of the pass at which may not be seen some 
angler castiag his fly on the foam of the river, 
some artist sketching a pinnacle of rock, or 
some party of pleasure banqueting on the turf 
in the fretwork of shade and sunshine. But, 
in the days of William the Third, Killiecrankie 
was mentioned with horror by the peaceful and 
industrious inhabitants of the Perthshire low- 
lands. It was deemed the most perilous of all 
those dark ravines through which the maraud- 
ers of the hills were wont to sally forth. The 
sound, so musical to modern ears, of the river 
brawling round the mossy rocks and among the 
smooth pebbles, the dark masses of crag and 
verdure worthy of the pencil of Wilson, the 
fantastic peaks bathed, at sunrise and sunset, 
with light rich as that which glows on the can- 
vass of Claude, suggested to our ancestors 
thoughts of murderous ambuscades and of bo- 
dies stripped, gashed, and abandoned to the 
birds of prey. The only path was narrow and 
rugged : a horse could with difficulty be led up : 
two men could hardly walk abreast.; and,, in 
some places, the wc^ ran so close by the preci- 
pice that the traveller had great need of a 
steady eye and foot.^ Many years later, the 
first Buke of Athol constructed a road up which 
it was just possible to drag his cqach. But 
even that road was so steep and so strait that a 
handful of resolute men might have defended it 
against an army ;f nor did any Saxon consider 
a visit to Killiecrankie as a pleasure, till expe- 
rience had taught the English iQovemment that 
the weapons by which the Highlanders could 
be most effectually subdued were the pickaxe 
and the spade. 

The country which lay just above this pass 
was now the theatre of a war such as the High- 
lands had not often witnessed. Men wearing 
the same tartan, and attached to the same lord, 
were arrayed against each other. The name 
of the absent chief was used, with some show 
of reason, on both sides. Ballenach, at the 
head of a body of vassals who considered him 
as the representative of the Marquess, occupied 
Blair Castle. Murray, with twelve hundred 
followers, appeared before the walls and de- 
manded to be admitted into the mansion of his 
family, the mansion which would one day be 
his own. The garrison reftised to open the 
gates. Messages were sent off by the besiegers 
to Edinburgh, and by the besieged to Locha- 
her.X la both places the tidings produced 
great agitation. Mackay and Dundee agreed 
in thinking that the crisis required prompt and 
strenuous exertion. On the fate of Blair Castle 
probably depended the fate of all Athol. On 
the fate of Athol might depend the fate of Scot* 
land. Mackay hastened northward, and ordered 
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his troops to assemble in the low ooantry of 
Perthshire. Some of them were quartered at 
Such a distance that they did not arrive in time. 
He soon, howeyer, had with him the three 
Scotch regiments which had serred in Holland, 
and which bore the names of their Colonels, 
Mackaj himself, Balfour, and Ramsay. There 
was also a gallant regiment of infantry from 
England, then called Hastings's, bat now known 
as the thirteenth of the line. With these old 
troops were joined two regiments newly leried 
in the Lowlands. One of them was commanded 
by Lord Kenmore ; the other, which bad been 
raised on the Border, and which is still styled 
the King's own Borderers, by Lord Leven. Two 
troops of horse. Lord Annandale's and Lord 
Belhaven's, probably made up the army to the 
number of above three thousand men. Belha- 
Ten rode at the head of his troop: but Annan- 
dale, the most factious of all Montgomery's fol- 
lowers, preferred the Club and the Parliament 
House to the field.* 

Dundee, meanwhile, had summoned all the 
clans which acknowledged his commission to 
assemble for an expedition into Athol. His exer- 
tions were strenuously seconded by Lochiel. The 
fiery crosses were sent again in all haste through 
Appin and Ardnamurehan, up Glenmore, and 
along Loch Leven. But the call was so un- 
expected, and the time allowed was so short, 
that the muster was not a very full one. The 
whole number of broadswords seems to hare 
been under three thousand. With this force, 
such as it was, Dundee set forth. On his march 
he was joined by succours which had just 
arrived from Ulster. They consisted of little 
more than three hundred Irish foot, ill armed, 
ill clothed, and ill disciplined. Their com- 
mander was an officer named Cannon, who had 
Been service in the Netheriands, and who might 
perhaps have acquitted himself well in a sub- 
ordinate post and in a regular army, but who 
was altogether unequal to the part now assigned 
to him.f He had already loitered among the 
Hebrides so long that some ships which had 
been sent with him, and which were laden with 
stores, had been taken by English cruisers. 
He and his soldiers had with difficulty escaped 
the same fate. Incompetent as he was, he bore 
a commission which gave him militaiy rank in 
Scotland next to Dundee. 

The disappointment was severe. In truth 
James would have done better to withhold all 
assistance from tlte Highlanders than to mock 
them by sending them, instead of Che well 
appointed army which they had asked and 
expected, a rabble contemptible in numbers 
and appearance. It was now evident that what- 
ever was done for his cause in Scotland must 
be done by Scottish hands. { 

While Mackay from one side, and Dundee 
from the other, were advancing towards Blair 
Castle, important events had tsken place there. 
Murray's adherents soon began to waver in 
their fidelity to him. They had an old anti- 
pathy to Whigs ; for they considered the name 
of "^Vhig as synonymous with the name of Camp- 
bell. They saw arrayed against them a large 
number of their kinsmen, commanded by a 
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gentleman who was supposed to possess the 
confidence of the Marquess. The besieging 
army therefore melted rapidly away. Many 
returned home on the plea that, as their nei^- 
bourhood was about to be the aeat of war, they 
must place their families and oaitle in security. 
Others more ingenuously declared that they 
would not fight in such a qoarreL One large 
body went to a brook, filled their bonnets with 
water, drank a health to King James, and then 
dispersed. { Their zeal for King James, how- 
ever, did not induce them to join the standard 
of his general. They lurked among the roeks 
and thickets which overhang the Garry, in the 
hope that there would soon be a battle, and 
that, whatever might be the event, there woold 
be fugitives and corpses to plunder. 

Murray was in a strait His fbree had dwin- 
dled to three or four hwidred men: even in 
those men he could put little trust ; and the 
Macdonalds and Camerons were advancing fast 
He therefore raised the siege of Blair Caatie, 
and retired with a few followers into Uie defile 
of Killiecrankie. There he was soon joined by 
a detachment of two hundred fasileers whoa 
Maekay had sent forward to secure the pass. 
The main body of the Lowland amy q>eedily 
followed.|| 

Early in the morning of Saturday the twenty 
seventh of July, Dundee arrived at Blair Castle. 
There he learned that Mackay's troops were 
already in the ravine of Killiecrankie. • It was 
necessary to oome to a prompt decision. A 
council of war was held. The Saxon officers 
were generally against hasarding a battle. The 
Celtic chiefs were of a different opinion. Glen- 
garry and Lochiel were now both of a mind. 
** Fight, my Lord," said Lochiel with liis usual 
energy; "fight immediately: fight, if you have 
only one to three. Our men are in heart 
Their only fear is that the enemy should escape. 
Give them their way ; and be assured that thej 
will either perish or gain a complete victory. 
But if you restrain them, if you force them to 
remain, on the defensive, I answer for nothinj^ 
If we do not fight, we had better break up and 
retire to our mountains. "f 

Dundee's oountenanoe brightened. "Ton 
hear, gentlemen," he said to his Lowland offi- 
cers ; " you hear the opinion of one who under- 
stands Highland war better than any of us." 
No voice was raised on the other side. It waa de- 
termined to fight ; and the confederated dans in 
high spirits set forward to encounter the enemy. 

The enemy meanwhile had made his way up 
the pass. The ascent had been long and toil- 
some : for even the foot had to climb by twos 
and threes; and the baggage horses, twelre 
hundred in number, could mount only one at a 
time. No wheeled carriage had ever been 
tugged up that arduous path. The head of the 
column had emerged and was on the table land, 
while the reargui^ was still in the plain below. 
At length the passage was effected; and the 
troops found themselves in a valley of no great 
extent. Their right was flanked by a rising 
ground, their left by the Garry. Wearied with 
the morning's work, they threw themselves on 
the grass to take some rest and refreshment 
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Early in the afternoon, ihey were ronsed by 
an alarm that the Highlanders were approach- 
ing. Begiment after regiment started up and 
got into order. In a little while the summit of 
ftn ascent whioh was about a musket shot before 
them was covered with bonnets and plaids. 
Dundee rode forward for the purpose of sunrey- 
ing the force with which he was to contend, and 
then drew up his own men with as much skill 
as their peculiar character permitted him to 
exert. It was desirable to keep the clans dis- 
tinct. Each tribe, large or small, formed a 
column separated from the next column by a 
wide interval. One of these battalions might 
contain seven hundred men, while another con- 
sisted of only a hundred and twenty. Lochiel 
had represented that it was impossible to mix 
men of different tribes without destroying all 
that constituted the peculiar strength of a High- 
land army.* 

On the right, close to the Garry, were the 
Macleans. Next to them were Gannon and bis 
Irish foot Then came the Maodonalds of Clan- 
ronald, eomraanded by the guardian of their 
young prince. On the left were other bands of 
l^aedonalds. At the head of one large battalion 
towered the stately form of Glengarry, who 
bore in his hand the royal standard of King 
James the Seven tb.f Still further to the left 
were the cavalry, a small squadron consisting 
of some Jacobite gentlemen who had fled from 
the Lowlands to the mountains and of about 
forty of Dundee's old troopers. The horses had 
been ill fed and ill tended among the Grampians, 
and looked miserably lean and feeble. Beyond 
^em was Lochiel with his Camerons. On the 
extreme left, the men of Sky were marshalled 
by Macdonald of Sleat.{ 

In the Highlands, as in all countries where 
war has not become a science, men thought it 
the most important duty of a commander to set 
an example of personal Courage and of bodily 
exertion. Lochiel was especially renowned for 
his physical prowess. His clansmen looked big 
with pride when they related how he had him- 
self broken hostile ranks and hewn down tall 
warriors. He probably owed quite as much of 
his influence to these achievements as to the 
high qualities which, if fortune had placed him 
in the English Parliament or at the French 
court, would have made him one of the fore* 
most men of his age. He had the sense how- 
•Tar to perceive how erroneous was the notion 
which his countrymen had formed. He knew 
that to give and to take blows was not the busi- 
ness of a general. He knew with how much 
difllcnlty Dundee had been able to keep 
together, during a few days, an army com- 
posed of several clans ; and he knew that what 
Dundee had effected with difficulty Cannon 
would not be able to effect at all. The life on 
whieh so much depended must not be sacrificed 
to a barbarous prejudice. Lochiel therefore 
swyured Dundee not to run into any unnecessary 
dsAger. ** Your Lordship's business," he said, 
** is to overlook every thing, and to issue your 
commands. Our business is to execute those 
commands bravely and promptly." Dundee 
answered with calm magnanimity that there 
was much weight in what his friend Sir Ewan 
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had urged, but that no general could effect 
any thing great without possessing the confi- 
dence of his men. '*! must establish my 
character for courage. Your people expect to 
see theur leaders in the thickest of the battle ; 
and to day they shall see me there. I promise 
you, on my honour, that in future fights I wiU 
take more care of myself." 

Meanwhile a fire of musketry was kept up on 
both sides, but more skilfully and more steadily 
by the regular soldiers than by the moun- 
taineers. The space between the armies was 
one cloud of smoke. Not a few Highlanders 
dropped; and the clans grew impatient. The 
sun however was low in the west before Dundee 
gave the order to prepare for action. His men 
raised a great shout. The enemy, probably 
exhausted by the toil of the day, returned a 
feeble and wavering cheer. " We shall do it 
now,'' said Lochiel: "that is not the cry of 
men who are going to win." He had wiJked 
through all his ranks, ha4 addressed a few 
words to every Cameron, and had taken from 
every Cameron a promise to conquer or die.{ 

It was past seven o'clock. -Dundee gave the 
word. The Highlanders dropped their plaids. 
The few who were so luxurious as to wear rude 
socks of untanned hide spurned them away. It 
was long remembered in Lochaber that Lochiel 
took off what probably was the only pair of 
shoes in his clan, and charged barefoot at the 
head of his men. The whole line advanced 
firing. The enemy returned the fire and did 
much execution. When only a small space was 
left between the armies, the Highlanders sud- 
denly flung away their firelocks, drew their 
broadswords, and rushed forward with a fear- 
ful yell. The Lowlanders prepared to receive 
the shock ; but this was then a long and awk- 
ward process ; and the soldiers were still fum- 
bling with the muzxles of their guns and the 
handles of their bayonets when the whole flood 
of Macleans, Macdonalds, and Camerons came 
down. In two minutes the battle was lost and 
won. The ranks of Balfour's regiment broke. 
He was cloven down while strufgling in the 
press. Ramsay's men turned their backs and 
dropped their arms. Maokay's own foot were 
swept away by the farious onset of the Came* 
rons. His brother and nephew exerted them- 
selves in vain to rally the men. The former 
was laid dead on the ground by a stroke firom 
a claymore. The latter, with eight wounds on 
his body, made his way through the tumult 
and carnage to his uncle's side. Even in that 
extremity Maokay retained all his selfposses- 
sion. He had still one hope. A charge of 
horse might recover the day ; for of horse the 
bravest Highlanders were supposed to stand in 
awe. But he called on the horse in vain. 
Belhaven indeed behaved like a gallant gentle- 
man : but his troopers, appalled by the rout of 
the infantry, galloped off in disorder : Annan- 
dale's men followed: all was over; and the 
mingled torrent of red-coats and tartans went 
raving down the valley to the gorge of Killie* 
crankie. 

Mackay, accompanied by one trusty servant, 
spurred bravely through the thickest of the 
claymores and targets, and reached a point 

X Memoln of Sir Bwan OuMron."^^ *■ ^ 
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from wliioh he had a Tiew of the field. His 
whole army had disappeared, with the exception 
of some Borderers whom Leven had kept to- 
gether, and of Hastings's regiment, which had 
poured a murderous fire into the Celtic ranks, 
and which ^till kept uobroken order. All the 
men that could be collected were only a few 
hundreds. The general made haste to lead 
them across the Garrj, and, having put that 
river between them and the enemy, paused for 
a moment to meditate on his situation. 

He could hardly understand how the con- 
querors could be so unwise as to allow him even 
that moment for deliberation. They might with 
ease have killed or taken all who were with him 
^before the night closed in. But the energy of 
the Celtic warriors had spent itself in one furi- 
ous rush and one short struggle. The pass was 
choked by the tweWe hundred beasts of bur(|^n 
which carried the pronsions and baggage'of the 
vanquished army. Such a booty was irresisti- 
bly tempting to m#Q who were impelled to war 
quite as much by the desire of rapine as by the 
desire of glory. It is probable that few even of 
the chiefs were disposed to leave so rich a prize 
for the sake of King James. Dundee himself 
might at that moment have been unable to per- 
suade his followers to quit the heaps of spoil, 
and to complete the great work of the day ; and 
Dundee was no more. 

At the beginning of the action he had taken 
his place in front of his little band of cavalry. 
' He bade them follow him, and rode forward. 
But it seemed to be decreed that, on that day, 
the Lowland Scotch should in both armies ap- 
pear to disadvantage. The horse hesitated. 
Dundee turned round, stood up in his stirrups, 
and, waving his hat, invited them to come on. 
As he lifted his arm, his cuirass rose, and 
exposed the lower part of his left side. A mus- 
ket ball struck him ; his horse sprang forward 
and plunged into a cloud of smoke and dust, 
which hid from both armies the fall of the vic- 
torious general. A person named Johnstone 
was near him and caught him as he sank down 
from the saddle. ** How goes the day ?" said 
Dundee. **Well for King James;" answered 
Johnstone : " but I am sorry for your Lord- 
ship." ** If it is well for him," answered the 
dying man, ** it matters the less for me." He 
never spoke again; but when, half an hour 
later, Lord Dunfermline and some other friends 
eame to the spot, they thought that they could 
still discern some faint remains of life. The 
body, wrapped in two plaids, was carried to the 
Castle of Blair.* 

Mackay, who was ignorant of Dondee's fate, 
and well acquainted with Dundee's skill and 
activity, expected to be instantly arid hotly 
pursued, and had very little expectation of 
being able to save even the scanty remains of 
the vanquished army. He could not retreat by 
the pass: for the Highlanders were already 
there. He therefore resolved to push across 
the mountains towards the Yalley of the Tay. 
He soon overtook two or three hundred of Ms 



• As to the batfia, tee Madcay's Memoirs, Letters, and 
Short Relation; the Memoirs of Daodee; Memoirs of Sir 
Swan Cameron; Nisbet'a and Osbumo's depositions in 
the Appendix to the Aei Pari, of Jnly 14, 1690. Bee also 
the aooount of the battle in one of Bart's Letters. Mao- 
arson printed a letter firom Dundee to ^amee, dated the 
f after the battle. I naed not say that it Is aa impudent 



runaways who had taken the same road. Most 
of them belonged to Ramsay's regiment, and 
must have seen service. But they were un- 
armed : they were utterly bewildered by th« 
recent disaster; and the general could find 
among them no remains either of martial disci- 
pline or of martial spirit His situation was 
one which must have severely tried the firmest 
nerves. Kight had set in : he was in a desert: 
he had no guide : a victorious enemy was, in 
all human probability, on his track ; and he had 
to provide for the safety of a crowd of men 
who had lost both head and heart He had just 
suffered a defeat of all defeats the most painful 
and humiliating. His domestic feelings had 
been not less severely wounded than his pro- 
fessional feelings. One dear kinsman had just 
been struck dead before his eyes. Another, 
bleeding from many wounds, moved feebly at 
his side. But the unfortunate generaVs courage 
was sustained by a firm faith in God, and a 
high sense of duty to the state. In the midst 
of misery and disgrace, he still held his head 
nobly erect, and found fortitude, not only for 
himself, but for all around him. His first care 
was to be sure of his road. A solitary light 
which twinkled through the darkness guided 
him to a small hovel, i The inmates spoke no 
tongue but the Gaelic, and were at first scared 
by the appearance of nuiforms and arms. But 
Mackay's gentle manner removed their appre- 
hension: their language had been familiar to 
him 'n childhood ; and he retained enough of 
it to oommunicate with them. By their direc 
tions, and by the help of a pocket map, in 
which the routes through that wild counti^ 
were roughly laid down, he was able to find bis 
way. He marched all night. When day broke 
his task was more difficult than ever. Light 
increased the terror of his companions. Hastp 
ings's men and Leven's men indeed still be- 
haved themselves like soldiers. But the fugi- 
tives from Ramsay's were a mere rabble. They 
had flung away their muskets. The broad- 
swords from which they had fled were ever in 
their eyes. Every fresh object caused a fresh 
panic. A company of herdsmen in pluds 
driving cattle was magnified by imagination 
into a host of Oeltic warriors. Some of the 
runaways left the main body and fled to the 
hills, where their cowardice met with a proper 
punishment They were killed for their coats 
and shoes; and their naked carcasses were left 
for a prey to the eagles of Ben Lawers. The 
desertion would have been much greater, had 
not Mackay and his officers, pistol in hand, 
threatened to blow out the brains of any man 
whom they caught attempting to steal off. 

At length the weary fugitives came in sight 
of Weems Castle. The proprietor of the man- 
sion was a friend to the new government, and 
extended to them saoh hospitality as was in his 
power. His stores of oatmeal were brought 
out: kine were slanghtered; and a rude and 
hasty meal was set before the numerous guosts. 
Thus refreshed, they again set forth, and mareh- 



a forgety as FlngaL Tbe author of the Memoirs of Dnndea 
says that Lord Leven was seared by the sight of the High- 
land weapons, and set the example of flight This is a 
BplteAil falsehood. That Leven behaved remarkably well 
is proved by Maduy's XiOttera, Memoirs^ and Short BeteF* 
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ed all day oyer bog, moor, and monntain 
Thinly inhabited as the country was, they conld 
plainly see that the report of their disaster had 
already spread far, and that the population was 
eTcry where in a state of great excitement. 
Late at night they reached Castle Prummond, 
which was held for King William by a small 
garrison ; and, on the following day, they pro- 
ceeded with less difficulty to Stirling.* 

The tidings of their defeat had outrun them. 
All Scotland was in a ferment. The disaster 
had indeed been great : but it was exaggerated 
by the wild hopes of one party and by the wild 
fears of the other. It was at first believed that 
the whole army of King William had perished ; 
that Mackay himself had fallen ; that Dundee, 
at the head of a great host of barbarians, flushed 
with Tictory and impatient for spoil, had already 
descended f^om the hills ; that he was master 
of the whole country beyond the Forth ; that 
Fife was up to JQin him ; that in three days he 
would be at Stirling ; that in a week he would 
be at Holyrood. Messengers wero sent to urge 
a regiment which lay in Northumberland to 
hasten across the border. Others carried to 
London earnest entreaties that His Majesty 
would instantly send erery soldier that could 
be spared, nay, that he would come himself to 
save his northern kingdom. The factions of the 
Parliament House, awestruck by the common 
danger, forgot to wrangle. Courtiers and male- 
contents with one roice implored the Lord High 
Commissioner to close the session, and to dis- 
miss them from a place where their delibera- 
tions might soon be interrupted by the moun- 
taineers. It was seriously considered whether 
it might not bo expedient to abandon Edinburgh, 
to send the numerous state prisoners who 
were in the Castle and the Tolbooth on board 
of a man of war which lay off Ceith, and to 
transfer the seat of government to Glasgow. 

The news of Dundee's victory was every 
where speedily followed by the news of his 
death ; and it is a strong proof of the extent 
and vigour of his faculties, that his death seems 
OTery where to have been regarded as a com- 
plete set-off against his victory. Hamilton, 
before he adjourned the Estates, informed them 
that he had good tidings for them ; that Dun- 
dee was certainly dead ; and that therefore the 
rebels had on the whole sustained a defeat. 
In several letters written at that conjuncture 
by able and experienced politicians a similar 
opinion is expressed. The messenger who rode 
with the news of the battle to the English Court 
was fast followed by another who carried a 
despatch for the King, and, not finding His 
Majesty at Saint James's, galloped to Hampton 
Court Nobody in the capital Tentiured to 
break the seal ; but fortunately, after the let- 
ter had been closed, some friendly hand had 
hastily written on the outside a few words of 
comfort : ** Dundee is killed. Mackay has got 
to Stirling:" and these words quieted the minds 
of the Londoners.f 

From the pass of Killiecrankio the High- 
landers had retired, proud of their victory, and 
laden with spoil, to the Castle of Blair. They 



I boasted that the field of battle was covered with 
heaps of the Saxon soldiers, and that the 
appearance of the corpses bore ample testi- 
mony to the power of a good Gaelic broad- 
sword in a good Gaelic right hand.' Heads 
were found cloven down to the throat, and 
skulls struck clean off just above the ears. 
The conquerors however had bought their vic- 
tory dear. While they were advancing, they 
had been much galled by the musketry of the 
enemy; and, even after the decisive charge, 
Hastings's Englishmen and some of Leven's bor- 
derers had continued to keep up a steady fire. 
A hundred and twenty Camcrons had been 
slain : the loss of the Macdonalds had been still 
greater; and several gentlemen of birth and 
note had fallen. { 

Dundee was buried in the church of Blair 
Athol : but no monument was erected over his 
grave; and the church itself has long disap- 
peared. A rude stone on the field of battle 
marks, if local tradition can be trusted, the 
place where he fell.} During the last three 
months of his life he had approved himself a 
great warrior and politician ; and his name is 
therefore mentioned with respect by that large 
class of persons who think that there is no ex- 
cess of wickedness for which courage and ability 
do not atone. 

It is curious that the two most remarkable 
battles that perhaps were ever gained by irre- 
gular over regular troops should have been 
fought in the same week; the battle of Killie- 
crankie, and the battle of Newton Butler. In 
both battles the success of the irregular troops 
was singularly rapid and complete. In both 
battles the panic of the regular troops, in spite 
of the conspicuous example of courage set by 
their generals, was singularly disgraceful. It 
ought also to be noted that, of these extraordi- 
nary victories, one was gained by Celts over 
Saxons, and the other by Saxons over Celt^. 
The victory of Killiecrankie indeed, though 
neither more splendid nor more important than 
the victory of Newton Butler, is far more widely 
renowned; and the reason is evident. The 
Anglosaxon and the Celt have been reconciled 
in Scotland, and have never been reconciled in 
Ireland. In Scotland all the great actions of 
both races are thrown into a common stock, 
and are considered as making up the glory 
which belongs to the whole cpuntry. So com- 
pletely has Uie old antipathy been extinguished 
that nothing is more usual than to hear a Low- 
lander talk with complacency and even with 
pride of the most humiliating defeat that his 
ancestors ever underwent. It would be difficult 
to name any eminent man in whom national 
feeling and clannish feeling were stronger than 
in Sir Walter ScoU. Yet when Sir Walter Scott 
mentioned Killiecrankie he seemed utterly to 
forget that he was a Saxon, that he was of the 
same blood and of the same speech with Ram- 
say's foot and Annandale's horse. His heart 
swelled with triumph when he related how his 
own kindred had thd like hares before a smaller 
number of warriors of a different breed and of 
a different tongue. 



• SlaelM7'« M«inoin. Life of Gmeral Hugh BSackay by 
J. Mackay of Rockfleld. 

t Letter of the Extraordlaary AmtMSMdon to the Oref- 
mn or the States General, August 2 (12), 1S89; and a letter 



of the lame data from Van Od jck, who waa at Hamptoa 
Court 

1 Memolrt of Sir Swan Cameron ; Memolm of Dundee. 
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In Ireland the feod remuns unhealed. The 
name of Newton Butler, insultingly repeated 
by a minority, is hateful to the great majority 
of the population. If a monument were set up 
on the field of battle, it would probably be 
deftu;ed: if a festiyal were held in Cork or 
Waterford on the anniyersary of the battle, it 
would probably be interrupted by violence. 
The most illustrious Irish poet of our time 
Would have thought it treason to his country to 
sing the praises of the conquerors. One of the 
most learned and diligent Irish archsaologists 
of our time has laboured, not indeed very suc- 
cessfully, to prove that the event of the day was 
decided by a mere accident from which the 
Englishry could derive no glory. We cannot 
wonder that the victory of the Highlanders 
should be more celebrated than the victory of 
the Enniskillebers, when we consider that the 
victory of the Highlanders is matter of boast 
to all Scotland, and that the victory of the 
Enniskilleners is matter of shame to three 
fourths of Ireland. 

As far as the great interests of the State were 
eoncerned, it mattered not at all whether the 
battle of Killiecrankie were lost or won. It is 
very improbable that even Dundee, if he had 
survived the most glorious day of his life, 
could have surmounted those difficulties which 
sprang from the peculiar nature of his army, 
and which would have increased tenfold as soon 
as the war was transferred to the Lowlands./ 
It is certain that his successor was altogether 
unequal to the task. During a day or two, 
indeed, the new general might flatter himself 
that all would go well. His army was rapidly 
swollen to near double the number of claymores 
that Dundee had commanded. The Stewarts 
of Appin, who, though full of zeal, had not 
been able to come up in time for the battle, 
were among the first who arrived. Several 
clans, which had hitherto waited to see which 
side was the stronger, were now eager to de- 
scend on the Lowlands under the standard of 
King James the Seventh. The Grants indeed 
continued to bear true allegiance to William 
and Mary; and the Mackintoshes were kept 
neutral by unconquerable aversion to Keppoch. 
But Macphersons, Farquharsons, and Frosers 
came in crowds to the camp at Blair. The 
hesitation of the Athol men was at an end. 
Many of them had lurked, during the fight, 
among the crags and birch trees of Killiecran- 
kie, and, as soon as the event of the day was 
decided, hod emerged from those hiding places 
to strip and butcher the fugitives who tried to 
escape by the pass. The Bobertsons, a Gaelic 
race, though bearing a Saxon name, gave in at 
this conjuncture their adhesion to the cause of 
the ejii^d king. Their chief Alexander, who 
took his appellation from his lordship of Struan, 
was a very young man and a student at the 
University of Saint Andrew's. He had there 
acquired a smattering of letters, and had been 
initiated much more deeply into Tory politics. 
He now joined the Highland army, and conti- 
nued, through a long life, to be constant to the 
Jacobite cause. His part, however, in public 
affairs was so insignificant that his name would 

* See the Hiitonr prefixed to the poems of Alexander 
Bobertson. In thig hlstonr be is represented as having 
Joined before the battle of Killiecrankie. Bat it appears 



not now be remembered, if he had aot left » 
volume of poems, always very stupid and often 
very profligate. Had this book been manufac- 
tured in Grub Street, it would scarcely have 
been honoured with a quarter of a line in the 
Dunciad. But it attracted some notice on ac- 
count of the situation of the writer. For, a 
hundred and twenty years ago, an eclogue or a 
lampoon written by a Highland chief was a 
literary portent.* 

But, though the numerical strength of Can- 
non's forces was increasing, their efficiency was 
diminishing. Every new tribe which joined the 
camp brought with it some new cause of dissen- 
sion. In the hour of peril, the most arrogant 
and mutinous spirits will often submit to the 
guidance of 'superior genius. Yet, even in the 
hour of peril, and even to the genius of Dundee, 
the Celtic chiefs had yielded but a precarious 
and imperfect obedience. To restrain them, 
when intoxicated with success and confident of 
their strength, would probably have been too 
hard a task even for him, as it had been, in the 
preceding generation, too hard a task for )dont- 
rose. The new general did nothing but hesitate 
and blunder. One of his first acts was to send 
a large body of men, chiefly Bobertsons, down 
into the low country for the purpose of collect- 
ing provisions. He seems to have supposed 
that this detachment would without difficulty 
occupy Perth. But Mackay had already re- 
stored order among the remains of his army : 
he had assembled round him some troops which 
had not shared in the disgrace of the late de- 
feat; and he was again ready for action. 
Cruel as his sufferings had been, he had wisely 
and magnanimously resolved not to punish what 
was past. To distinguish between degrees of 
guilt was not easy. To decimate the guilty 
would have %een to commit a frightful massacre. 
His habitual piety too led him to consider the 
unexampled panic which bad seized his soldiers 
as a proof rather of the divine displeasure than 
of their cowardice. He acknowledged with he- 
roic humility that the singular firmness which 
he had himself displayed in the midst of the 
confusion and havoc was not his own, and that 
he might well, but for the support of a higher 
power, have behaved as pusillauimouisly as any 
of the wretched runaways who had thrown 
away their weapons and implored quarter in 
vain from the barbarous marauders of Athol. 
His dependence on heaven did not, however, 
prevent him from applying himself vigorously 
to the work of providing, as far as human pru- 
dence could provide, against the recurrence of 
such a calamity as that which he had just ex- 
perienced. The immediate cause of his defeat 
was the difficulty of fixing bayonets. The fire- 
lock of the Highlander was quite distinct from 
the weapon which he used in close fight. He 
discharged his shot, threw away his gun, and 
fell on with his sword. This was the work of a 
moment It took the regular musketeer two or 
three minutes to alter his missile weapon into a 
weapon with which he could encounter an 
enemy hand to hand ; and during these tvo or 
three minutes the event of the battle of Killie- 
crankie had been decided. Mackay therefore 
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ordered all hU bajrooeU to be so formed that 
they might be screwed apon the barrel without 
•topping it up, and that hia men might be able 
to receive a charge the veiy instant after fir* 
ing.* 

As soon as he learned that a detachment of 
the Gaelic army was advancing towards Perth, 
he hastened to meet them at the head of a body 
of dragoons who had not been in the battle, and 
whose spirit was therefore unbroken. On 
Wednesday the thirty first of Jaly, only four 
days after his defeat, he fell in with the Robert- 
sons near Saint Johnston's, attacked them, 
routed them, killed a hundred and twenty of 
them, and took thirty prisoners, with the loss 
of only a stogie soldier, f This skirmish pro- 
duced an effect quite out of proportion to the 
number of the combatants or of the slain. The 
reputation of the Celtic arms went down almost 
as fast as it had risen. During two or three 
days it had been every where imagined that 
those arms were invincible. There was now a 
reaction. It was perceived that what had hap- 
pened at Killiecrankie was an exception to 
ordinary rules, and that the Highlanders were 
not, except in very peculiar circun^stanoes, a 
match for good regular soldiers. 

Meanwhile the disorders of Cannon's camp 
went on increasing. He called a council of war 
to consider what course it would be advisable 
to take. But as soon as the council bad met, a 
preliminary question was raised. Who were 
entitled to be consulted ? The army was almost 
exclusively a Highland army. The recent vic- 
tory had been won exclusively by Highland 
warriors. Great chiefs, who had brought six 
or Beren hundred fighdng men into the field, 
did not think it fair that they should be out- 
voted by gentlemen from Ireland and from the 
low country, who bore indeed King James's 
commission, and were called Colonels andJCJap- 
tains, but who were Colonels without regiments 
and Captains without companies. Lochiel spoke 
strongly in behalf of the class to which hCvbe- 
longcd : but Cannon decided that the votes of 
the Saxon officers should bo reckoned. J 

It was next considered what was to be the 
plan of the campaign. Lochiel was for advanc- 
ing, for marching towards Mackay wherever 
Mackay might be, and for giving battle again. 
It can hardly be supposed Siat success had so 
turned the head of the wise chief of the Came- 
rons as to make him insensible of the danger of 
the course which he recommended. But he 
probably conceived that nothing but a choice 
between dangers was left to him. His notion 
was that vigorous action was necessary to the 
▼ery being of a Highland army, and that the 
coslition of clans would last only while they 
were impatiently pushing forward from battle- 
field to battlefield. He was again overruled. 
All his hopes of success were now at an end. 
His pride was severely wounded. He had sub- 
mitted to the ascendency of a great captain : but 
he cared as little as any Whig for a royal com- 
mission. He had been willing to be the right 
hsnd of Dundee : but he would not be ordered 
about by Cannon. He quitted the camp, and 
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retired to Lochaber. He indeed directed hii 
clan to remain. But the clan, deprived of the 
leader whom it adored, and aware that he had 
withdrawn himself in ill humour, was no longer 
the same terrible column which had a few days 
before kept so well the vow to perish or to con- 
quer. Macdonald of Sleat, whose forces ex- 
ceeded in number those of any other of the 
confederate chiefs, followed Lochiers example 
and returned to Sky.^ 

Mackay's arrangements were by this time 
complete ; and he had little doubt that, if the 
rebels came down to attack him, the regular 
army would retrieve the honour which had been 
lost at Killiecrankie. His chief difficulties arose 
from the unwise interference of the ministers 
of the Crown at Edinburgh with matters which 
ought to have been left to his direction. The 
truth seems to be that they, after the ordinary 
fashion of men who, Slaving no military expe- 
rience, sit in judgpnent on military operations, 
considered success as the only test of the ability 
of a commander. Whoever wins a battle is, in 
the estimation of such persons, a great general ; 
whoever is beaten is a bad general; and no 
general had ever been more completely beaten 
than Mackay. William, on the other hand, 
continued to place entire confidence in his un« 
fortunate lieutenant. To the disparaging re* 
marks of critics who had never seen a skirmish, 
Portland replied, by his master's orders, that 
Mackay was perfectiy trustworthy, that he waa 
brave, that he understood war better than any 
other officer in Scotland, and that it was much 
to be regretted that any prejudice should exist 
against so good a man and so good a soldier.} 

The unjust contempt with which the Scotch 
Privy Councillors regarded Mackay led them 
into a g^eat error which might well have caused 
a great disaster. The Cameronian regiment 
was sent to garrison Dunkeld. Of this arrange- 
ment Mackay altogether disapproved. He 
knew that at Dunkeld these troops would be 
near the enemy ; that they would be far f^om 
all assistance ; that they would be in an open 
town ; that they would be surrounded by a hos- 
tile population ; that they were very imperfectly 
disciplined, though doubtless brave and zealous; 
that they were regarded by the whole JacQbite 
party throughout Scotland with peculiar ma- 
levolence; and that in all probability some 
great effort would be made to disgrace and 
destroy them.U 

The General's opinion was disregarded ; and 
the Cameronians occupied the post assigned to 
them. It soon appeared that his forebodings 
were just The inhabitanU of the country 
round Dunkeld furnished Cannon with intelli- 
gence, and urged him to make a bold push. 
The peasantry of Athol, impatient for spoil, 
came in great numbers to swell his army. The 
regiment hourly expected to be attacked, and 
became discontented and turbulent. The men, 
intrepid, indeed, both from constitution and 
lh>m enthusiasm, but not yet broken to habits 
of military submission, expostulated with Cle- 
land, who commanded them. They had, they 
imagined, been recklessly, if not perfidiously, 

{ See Porfland's LeUers to Melville of April 23, and Haf 
15, 1090, in the Leven and HelrUle Papers. 
I Macka^r's Memoirs ; Memoirs of Sir JSwan Cameron. 
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Bent to certain destruction. They were pro- 
tected by no ramparts : they bad a very scanty 
stock of ammnnition: they were hemmed in 
by enemies. An officer might monnt and gal- 
lop beyond reach of danger in an hour; but 
the private soldier must stay and be butchered. 
'•Neither I," said Cleland, "nor any of my 
officers trill, In any extremity, abandon you. 
Bring out my horse, all our horses ; they shall 
be shot dead.'* These words produced a com- 
plete change of feeling. The men answered 
that the horses should not be shot, that they 
wanted no pledge from their brave Colonel 
except his word, and that they would run the 
last hazard with him. They kept their promise 
well. The Puritan blood was now thoroughly 
up ; and what that blood was when it was up 
had been proved on many fields of battle. 

That night the regiment passed under arms. 
On the morning of the following day, the 
twenty first of August, all the hills round 
Dunkeld were alive with bonnets and plaids. 
Cannon's army was much larger than that 
which Dundee had commanded. More than a 
thousand horses laden with baggage accom- 
panied his march. Both the horses and baggage 
were probably part of the booty of Killiecrankie. 
The whole number of Highlanders was estimated 
by those who saw them at from four to five 
thousand men. They came furiously on. The 
outposts of the Cameronians were speedily 
driven in. The assailants came pouring on 
every side into the streets. The church, how- 
ever, held out obstinately. But the greater 
part of the regiment made its stand behind a 
wall which surrounded a house belonging to 
the Marquess of Athol. This wall, which had 
two or three days before been hastily repaired 
with timber and loose stones, the soldiers de- 
fended desperately with musket, pike, and 
halbert. Their bullets were soon spent; but 
Borne of the men were employed in cutting lead 
from the roof of the Marquess's house and 
shaping it into slugs. ' Meanwhile all the 
neighbouring houses were crowded from top to 
bottom with Highlanders, who kept up a galling 
fire from the windows. Cleland, while en- 
couraging his men, was shot dead. The com- 
mand devolved on Major Henderson. In 
another minute Henderson fell pierced with 
three mortal wounds. His place was supplied 
by Captain Mnnro, and the contest went on 
with undiminished fury. A party of the Came- 
ronians sallied forth, set fire to the houses from 
which the fatal shots had come, and turned the 
keys in the doors. In one single dwelling six- 
teen of the enemy were burnt alive. Those 
who were in the fight described it as a terrible 
initiation for recruits. Half the town was 
blazing; and with the incessant roar of the 
guns were mingled the piercing shrieks of 
wretches perishing in the flames. The struggle 
lasted four hours. By that time the Camero- 
nians were reduced nearly to their last flask of 
powder ; but their spirit never flagged. ** The 
enemy will soon carry the wall. Be it so. We 
will retreat into the house : we will defend it to 



• Exact Narrative of tho Oonfllot at Ihukeld beltyreen 
fb» Earl of Aogiu's Ragimaat and the Rebels, collected 
ftom several Offlcers of that Regiment who were Actors in 
or Xje-witnesses of all that's here narrated in Referttioe 



the last ; and, if they force their way into it, we 
will bum it over their heads and our own." 
But, while they were revolving these desperate 
projects, they observed that the fury of the 
assault slackened. Soon the Highlanders began 
to fall back: disorder visibly spread among 
them ; and whole bands began to march off to 
the hills. It was in vain that their general 
ordered them to return to the attack. Perse- 
verance was not one of their military yirtuea 
The Cameronians meanwhile, with shouts of 
defiance, invited Amalek and Moab to come 
back and to try another chance with the chosen 
people. But these exhortations had as little 
effect as those of Cannon. In a short time the 
whole Gaelic army was in full retreat towards 
Blair. Then the drums struck up : the victori- 
ous Puritans threw their caps into the air, 
raised, with one voice, a psalm of triumph and 
thanksgiving, and waved their colours, colours 
which were on that day unfurled for the first 
time in the face of an enemy, but which have 
sin(fe been proudly borne in every quarter of 
the world, and which are now embellished with 
the Sphinx and the Dragon, emblems of brave 
actions achieved in Bgypt and in China.* 

The Cameronians had good reason to be joy- 
fill and thankful; for Uiey had finished the 
war. In the rebel camp all was discord and 
dejection. The Highlanders blamed Cannon: 
Cannon blamed the Highlanders ; and the host 
which had been the terror of Sootland melted 
fast away. The confederate chiefs signed an 
association by which they declared themselves 
faithful subjects of King James, and bound 
themselves to meet again at a future time. 
Having gone through this form,' — ^for it was 
no more, — ^they departed, each to his home. 
Cannon and his Irishmen retired to the Isle 
of Mull. The Lowlanders who had followed 
Dundee to the mountains shifted for themselrea 
as they best could. On the twenty fourth of 
August, exactly four weeks after the Gaelic 
army had won the battle of Killiecrankie, that 
army- ceased to exist It ceased to exist, as the 
army of Montrose had, more than forty years 
earlier, ceased to exist, not in consequence of 
any great blow from without, but by a natural 
dissolution, the efifect of internal malformation. 
All the fruits of victory were gathered by the 
vanquished. The Castle of Blair, which had 
been the immediate object of the contest, 
opened its gates to Mackay; and a chain of 
military posts, extending northward as far as 
Inverness, protected the cultivators of the 
plains against the predatory inroads of the 
mountaineers. 

During the autumn the government was much 
more annoyed by the Whigs of the low country, 
than by the Jacobites of the hills. The Club, 
which had, in the late session of Parliam^t, 
attempted to turn the kingdom into an oligar- 
chical republic, and which had induced the 
Estates to refuse supplies and to stop tlte sd- 
ministration of justice, continued to sit daring 
the recess, and harassed the ministers of the 
Crown by systematic agitation. The organise- 

to those Actions; Letter of Lieutenant Blackader to hk 
brother, dated Dnn'keld, Ang. 21, 1689; FaithfU Contesd- 
ings DIsplaved ; Minute of the Scotch Privy OooncU of Aiw. 
28, quoted bj Mr. Burton. 
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tion of this body, contemptible as it may appear 
to the generation whtch has seen the Roman 
Catholic Association and the League against 
the Com Laws, was thtt^ thought marrellous 
and formidable. The leaOers of the confederacy 
boasted that they would force the King to do 
them right. They got up petitions and addres- 
ses, tried to inflame the populace by means of 
the press and the pulpit, employed emissaries 
among the soldiers, and talked of bringing up 
a large body of Covenanters from the west to 
overawe the Privy Council. In spite of every 
artifice, ' however, the ferment of the public 
mind gradually subsided. The Government, 
after some hesitation, ventured to open the 
Courts of Justice which the Estates had closed. 
The Lords of Session appointed by the King 



took their seats; and Sir James Dalrympl« 
presided. The Club attempted to induce the 
advocates to absent themselves Arom the bar, 
and entertained some hope that the mob would 
pull the judges from the bench. But it speedily 
became clear that there was much more likely to 
be a scarcity of fees than of lawyers to take 
them : the common people of Edinburgh were 
well pleased to see again a tribunal associated 
in their minds with the dignity and prosperity 
of their city ; and by many signs it appeared 
that the false and greedy faction which hod 
commanded a majority of the legislature did 
not command a majority of the nation.* 



* The history of Seotland during thiii avtumn wUl be 
h6«t rtudied ia the Lev«ii and HtlvOle Paper*. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TWENTY-FOUR hours before the war in Scot- 
land was brought to a close by the disoom- 
fttore of the Celtic army at Dunkeld, the Parlia- 
ment broke up at Westminster. The Houses 
had sate ever sinoe January without a recess. 
The Commons, who were cooped up in a narrow 
^>aoe, had Euffered severely from heat and dis 
oomfort ; and the health of many members had 
given way. The fruit however had not been 
proportioned to the toil. The last three months 
of the session had been almost entirely wasted 
in disputes, which have left no trace in the Sta- 
tute Book. The progress of salutary laws had 
been impeded, sometimes by bickerings between 
the Whigs and the Tories, and sometimes by 
bickerings between the Lords and the Commons. 
The Revolution had scarcely been accom- 
plished when it appeared that the supporters of 
the Exclusion Bill had not forgotten what they 
had suffered during the ascendency of their ene- 
mies, and were bent on obtaining both repara- 
tion and revenge. Even before the throne was 
filled, the Lords appointed a committee to ex- 
amine into the truth of the frightful stories 
which had been circulated concerning the death 
of Essex. The committee, which consisted of 
aealous Whigs, continued its inquiries till all 
reasonable men were convinced that he had 
fallen by his own hand, and till his wife, his 
brother, and his most intimate friends were de- 
sirous that the investigation should be carried 
^BO further.* Atonement was made, without any 
opposition on the part of the Tories, to the memo- 
ry and the families of some other victims, who were 
themselves beyond the reach of human power. 
Soon after the Convention had been turned into 
a Parliament, a biU for reversing the attainder 
of Lord Russell was presented to the Peers, was 
speedily passed by them, was sent down to the 
Lower House, and was welcomed there with no 
common signs of emotion. Many of the mem- 
bers h»d Sato in that very chamber with Rus- 
sell. He had long exercised there an influence 
resembling the influence which, within the me- 
mory of this generation, belonged to the upright 
and benevolent Althorpe ; an influence derived, 
not from superior skill in debate or in declama- 
tion, but from spotless integprity, from plain 
good sense, and from that frankness, that sim- 
plicity, that good nature, which are singularly 
graceful and winning in a man raised by birth 
and fortune high above his fellows. By the 
Whigs Russell had been honoured as a chief; and 
his political adversaries had admitted that, when 
he was not misled by associates less respectable 
and more artful than himself, he was as honest 
and kind-hearted a gentleman as any in Eng- 
land. The manly firmness and Christian meek- 
ness with which he had met death, the desolation 



* See the Lords' Journals of Feb. 5, 1688-8, and of many 
anbsequent days ; Braddon's pamphlet, entitled the Earl 
of EaMx's Memory and Honour Vindicated, 1690; and the 
London Gazettes of July 31 and August 4 and 7, 1690, in 
which Lady Essex and Burnet publicly contradicted 
Braddon. 

f Whether the attainder of Lord Russell would, if un- 
reversed, have prevented his son fhun snooeeding to the 
sarldom of Bedfixrl is a diiBoalt qaettion. Xh« old £arl 



of his noble house, the misery of the bereaved 
father, the blighted prospects of the orphan 
children,! above all, the union of womanly ten- 
derness and angelic patience in her who had 
been dearest to the brave sufferer, who had sate, 
with the pen in her hand, by his side at the bar, 
who had cheered the gloom of his cell, and who^ 
on his last day, had shared with him the memo- 
rials of the great sacrifice, had softened the 
hearts of many who were little in the habit of 
pitying an opponent That Russell had many 
good qualities, that he had meant well, that he 
had been hardly used, was now admitted even 
'by courtly lawyers who had assisted in shedding 
his blood, and by courtly divines who had done 
their worst to blacken his reputation. When, 
therefore, the parchment which \annulled his 
sentence was laid on the table of that assembly 
in which, eight years . before, his face and his 
voice had been so well known, the excitement 
was great One old Whig member tried to 
speak, but was overcome by his feelings. "I 
cannot," he said, " name my Lord Russell with- 
out disorder. It is enough to name him. I am 
not able to say more." Many eyes were di- 
rected towards that part of the house where 
Finch sate. The highly honourable manner in 
which he had quitted a lucrative ofiSce, as soon 
as he had found that he could not keep it without 
supporting the dispensing power, and the con- 
spicuous part which he had borne in the defence 
of the Bishops, had done much to atone for his 
faults. Yet, on this day, it could not be forgot- 
ten that he had strenuously exerted himself, as 
counsel for the Crown, to obtain that judgment 
which was now to be solemnly revoked. He 
rose, and attempted to defend his conduct : but 
neither his legal acuteness, nor that fluent and 
sonorous elocution which was in his family a 
hereditary gift, and of which none of his family 
had a larger share than himself, availed him on 
this occasion. The House was in no humour to 
hear him, and repeatedly interrupted him by 
cries of "Order." He had been treated, he iras 
told, with great indulgence. No accusation had 
been brought against him. Why then should 
he, under pretence of vindicating himself, at- 
tempt to tlurow dishonourable imputations on an 
illustrious name, and to apologize for a judicial 
murder? He was forced to sit down, after de- 
claring that be meant only to clear himself from 
the charge of having exceeded the limits of his 
professional duty ; that he disclaimed all inten- 
tion of attacking the memory of Lord Russell ; 
and that he should sincerely rejoice at the re- 
versing of the attainder. Before the House rose 
the bill was read a second time, and would haTe 
been instsntly read a third time and passed, 
had not some additions and omissions been pro- 



collected the opinions of the groatcwt lawyers of the agc^ 
which may still be seen among the archives at Wotntnu 
It is remarkable that one of these opinions is si^pned by 
Pemberton, who had presided at the trial. This circnin- 
stance seems to prove that the &mlly did not impute to 
him any it^ustioeor omelty; and in truth ho had behaved 
as well as any Judge, before the SevoLution, evw behav;«d 
ou a similar ooeaaloa. 
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^sed, wMch would, it was thought, rnnke the 
reparation more complete. The ameadmeats 
were prepared with great expedition : the Lords 
agreed to them ; and the ^ing gladlj gave hie 
assent* 

This bill was soon followed by three other 
bills which annulled three wicked and infamous 
judgments, the judgment against Sidney, the 
judgment against Cornish, and the judgment 
agninst Alice Lisle.f 

Some Hying Whigs obtained without difllculty 
redress for injuries which they had suffered in 
the late reign. The sentence of Samuel John- 
son was taken into consideration by the House 
of Commons. It was resolved that the scourg- 
ing which he had undergone was cruel, and 
that his degradation was of no legal effect The 
latter proposition admitted of no dispute : for 
he had been degraded by the prelates who had 
been appointed to goyem the diocese of London 
during Compton*s suspension. Compton had 
been suspended by a decree of the High Com- 
mission ; and the decrees of the High Commis- 
sion were imiyersally acknowledged to be nulli- 
ties. Johnson had therefore been stripped of 
his robe by persons who had no jurisdiction 
OTer him. The Commons requestend the King 
to compensate the sufferer by some ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment X William, however, found that 
he could not, without great ineonyenience, grant 
this request For Johnson, though brave, honest 
and religious, had always been rash, mutinous 
and quarrelsome; and, since he had endured 
for his opinions a martyrdom more terrible than 
death, the infirmities of his temper and under- 
standing had increased to such a degree that be 
was as disagreeable to Low Churchmen as to 
High Churchmen. Like too many other men, 
who are not to be turned from the path of right 
by pleasure, by lucre or by danger, he mistook 
the Impulses of his pride and resentment for 
the monitions of conscience, and deoeived him- 
self into a belief that, in treating friends and 
foes with indiscriminate insolence and asperity, 
he was merely showing his Christian faithful- 
ness and courage. Burnet, by exhorting him 
to patience and forgiveness of injuries, made 
him a mortal enemy. **Tell His Lordship," 
said the inflexible priest, "to mind his own bu- 
siness, and to let me look after mine." { It 
soon began to be whispered that Johnson was 
mad. He accused Burnet of being the author 
of the report, and avenged himself by writbig 
libels 80 violent that they strongly confirmed 
the imputation which they were meant to re- 
fate. The King, therefore, thought it better 
to give out of his own revenue a liberal eos)- 
pensation for the wrongs which the Commons 
liad brought to his notice than to place an ec- 
centric and irritable man in a situation of dig- 
nity and public trust Johnson was gratified 



• any*a DetatM, liaxch, K198-0. 

t The Acts which reversed the attainders of RasseU, 
Sidney, Cornish, and Alice Lisle were prlrate Acts. Only 
tbe titles therefore are printed in the Statute Book; but 
the Acts wUl bo fimad in HoveU's OoUsottoa of State 
Trials. 

i OomiBons' Joamals, June 24, 16M. 

§ Johnson tells this storr himself In his strange pamph- 
]0t entitled, Motes apon the Phoenix Bdition of the Pas- 
toral lietter, 1694. 

I Some Memorials of the Bererend fiamnel Johnson, 
prefixed to tbe Iblio edition of his works, 1710. 

f Lonis' Joamals, Usy U, 16Stt. 



with a present of ^a thovsand pennds, and a 
pension of three hundred a year for two lives. 
His sen was also provided for in the public ser- 
vice. H 

While the Commons were considering the 
case of Johnson, the JjordB were scrutinising 
with severity the proceedings which had, in tbe 
late reign, been instituted against one of their 
own order, the Earl of Devonshire. The judges 
who had passed sentence on him were strictly 
interrogated; and a resolution was passed de» 
daring that in his case the privileges of the 
peerage had been infringed, and that the Oourt 
of King's Bench, in punishing a hasty blow by 
a fine of thirty thousand pounds, had violated 
common justice and the Great Gharter.f 

In the cases which have been mentioned, all 
parties seem to have agreed in thinking that 
some public reparation was due. Sut the 
fiercest passions both of Whigs and Tories were 
Boon roused by the noisy olaims of a wretch 
whose sufferings, great as they mi|ht seem, had 
been trifling when compared with his crimeei 
Gates had come back, like a ghost Arom the 
place of punishment, to haunt the spots wbieh 
had been polluted by his guilt. The three 
years and a half which followed his scourging 
he had passed in one of the oells of Newgate, 
except when on certain days, the anniversaries 
of his peijuries, ha had been brought forth 
and set on the pillory. He was still, however, 
regarded by many fanatics as a martyr; and it 
was said that they were able so far to corrupt 
his keepers that, in spite of positive orders from 
the government, his sufferings were mitigated 
by many indulgences. While offenders, who, 
compared with 4dm, were innocent, grewMean 
on the prison allowance, his cheer was mended 
by turkeys and chines, capons and suoking pigs, 
venison pasties and hampers of claret, the offer- 
ings of xealous Protestants.** When Jamee had 
fled from Whitehall, and when London was in 
confusion, it was moved, in the oouncii of Lords 
which had provisionally assumed the direction 
of affairs, that Gates should be set at liberty. 
The motion was rejected : f f but the gaolttrs, not 
knowing whom to obey in that time of anarchy, 
and desiring to conciliate a man who had once 
been, and might perhaps again be, a terrible 
enemy, allowed their prisoner to go freely about 
the town. I J His uneven legs and his hideous 
face, made more hideous by t^ shearing which 
his ears had undergone, were new again seen 
every day in Westminster Hall and the Court 
of Bequests. {} He fastened himself on his old 
patrons, and, in that drawl which he affected 
as a mark of gentility, gave them the history 
of his wrongs and of his hopes. It was impos- 
sible, he said, that now, when the good cause 
was triumphant, the discoverer of the plot eCuld 
be overlooked. ** Charles gave me nine hundred 



** North's Ezamen, 224. North's oridence Is confirmud 
hy several contemporary squibs In prose and verse. See 
sJso the tiKo» fipoTo\0(yin, IW. 

tf Halitez MS. in the British Mnseom. 

U ISpisUe Dedicatory to Oates's 9in» 0(»rtkuet^ 

21 In a ballad of the time are the following lines : 
** Come listen, ye Whigs, to my pitiful moan, 

All you that have ears, when the IXoctor has none." 

These lines must have bean in Mason's head when ha 
wrote the ooaplet-« 
•* Witness, ye HlUs, ye JohntODS, flooti. 

Hark to my call : for ipme of yon * 
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pounds a year. Sare William will give me 
more."* 

In a few weeks he broaght his sentence be- 
fore the House of Lords bj a writ of error. 
This is a species of appeal which raises no qnes- 
tion of fact. The Lords, while sitting judicially 
on the writ of error, were not competeot to ex- 
amine whether the Terdict which pronounced 
Oates guilty was or was not according to the 
evidence. All that they had to consider was 
whether, the yerdict being, supposed to be ac- 
cording to the evidence, the judgment was 
legal. But it would* haye been dUBIcult even for 
a tribunal composed of yeteran magistrates, and 
WAS almost impossible for an assembly of noble- 
men who were all strongly biassed on one side 
or on the other, and among whom there was at 
that time not a single person whose mind had 
been disciplined by the study of jurisprudence, 
to look steadily at the mere point of law, ab- 
stracted from the special circumstances of the 
case. In the yiew of one -party, a party which 
even among the Whig peers was probably a mi- 
nority, the appellant was a man who had ren- 
dered inestimable serylces to the cause of liberty 
and religion, and who had been requited by 
long confinement, by degrading exposure, and 
by torture not to be thought of without a shud- 
der. The majority of the House more justly 
regarded him as the falsest, the most malignant 
and the most impudent being that had eyer dis- 
graced the human form. The sight of that 
brazen forehead, the accents of that lying 
tongue, deprived them of all mastery over 
themselves. Many of them doubtless remem- 
bered with shame and remorse that they had 
been his dupes, and that, on the very last occa- 
sion on which he had stood before them, he had 
by peijury induced them to shed the blood of 
one of their own illustrious order. It was not 
to be expected that a crowd of gentlemen under 
the influence of feelings like these would act 
with the cold impartiality of a court of justice. 
Before they oame to any decision on the legal 
question which Titus had brought before them, 
they picked a succession of quarrels with him. 
He had published a paper magnifying his merits 
and his sufferings. The Lords found out some 
pretence for calling this publication a breach 
of pririlege, and sent him to the Marshalsea. 
He petitioned to be released ; but an objection 
was raised to his petition. He had described 
himself as a Doctor of Divinity ; and their lord- 
ships refused to aeknowledge him as such. He 
was brought to thdr bar, and asked where he 
had graduated. He answered, ** At the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca." This was no new instance 
of his mendacity and effrontery. His Sala- 
manca degree had been, during many years, a 
favourite theme of all the Tory sadrists from 
Dryden downwards; and even on the Continent 
the Salamanca Doctor was a nickname in ordi- 
nary use.f The Lords, in their hatred of 
Ontes, 80 far forgot their own dignity as to treat 
this ridiculous matter seriously. They ordered 
him to efface from his petition the words, 
"Doctor of Divinity." He replied that be 



• North's Examon, 224, 254. North gaya "six hundred 
a year." Bnt I have tnken the larger sum from the im- 
pudent petition which Gates addressed to the Commons, 
July 26, 1660. S«o th<* Journab. 



could not in ccmscienee do it. and h» was ao- 
oordingly sent back to gaol. J 

These preliminary proceedings indicated not 
obscurely what the fate of the writ of error would 
be. The counsel for Dates had been heard. No 
counsel appeared against him. The Judges were 
required to give their opinions. Nine of them 
were in attendance ; and among the nine were 
the Chiefs of the three Courts of Common Law. 
The unanimous answer of these grave, learned 
and upright magistrates was that the Court of 
King's Bench was not competent to degrade a 
priest from his sacred office, or to pass a sen- 
tence of perpetual imprisonment: and that there- 
fore the judgment against Oates was contmry 
to law, and ought to be reversed. The Lords 
should undoubtedly have considered themselves 
as bound by this opinion. That they knew Oates 
to be the worst of men was nothing to the pur- 
pose. To them, sitting as a court of justice, he 
ought to have been merely a John of Styles or a 
John of Nokes. But their indignation was vio- 
lently excited. Their habits were not those 
which fit men for the discharge of judicial 
duties. The debate turned almost entirely on 
matters to which no allusion ought to have been 
made. Not a single peer ventured to affirm that 
the judgment was legal: but much was said 
about the odious character of the appellant, 
about the impudent accusation which he had 
brought agaiost Catharine of Braganza, and 
about the evil consequences which might fol- 
low -if so bad a man were capable of being a 
witness. "There is only one way," said the 
Lord President, "in which I can consent to re- 
verse the fellow's sentence. He has been whip- 
ped from Aldgate to Tyburn. He ought to be 
whipped from Tyburn back to Aldgate." The 
question was put. Twenty-three peers Toted 
for reversing the judgment ; thirty-five for af- 
firming it.} 

This decision produced a great sensadon, and 
not without reason. A question was now raised 
which might justly excite the anxiety of every 
man in the kingdom. That question was whether 
the highest tribunal, the tribimal on ivhicb, in 
the last resort, depended the most precious in- 
terests of every English subject, was at liberty 
to decide judicial questions on other than jodi- 
oial grounds, and to withhold from a suitor what 
was admitted to be his legal right, on account 
of the depravity of his moral character. That 
the supreme Court of Appeal ought not to be 
suffered to exercise arbitrary power, under the 
forms of ordinary justice, was strongly felt by 
the ablest men in the HouA of Commons, and 
by none more strongly than by Somers. With 
him, and with those who reasoned like him, were, 
on this occasion, allied many weak and hot- 
headed zealots who still regarded Oates as a 
public benelactor, and who imagined that to 
question the existence of the Popish plot was to 
question the truth of the Protestant religion. 
On the very morning after the decision of the 
Peers had been pronounced, keen reflections 
were thrown, in the House of Commons, on the 
justice of their lordships. Three days later, the 



t Tan Citters, in his despatches to the States a«neTa]y 
uses this nickname quite gravely. 

f Lords' JourniUs, May 30, 16S9. 
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Fnbject was bronglit forward by a Whig Vriry 
OonnciHor, Sir Robert Howard, member for 
Cattle Rising. He was one of the Berkshire 
branch of his nobie family, a branch which en- 
joyed, in that age, the unenviable distinction of 
being wonderfully fertile of bad rhymers. The 
poetry of the Berkshire Howards was the jest 
of three generations of satirists. The mirth be- 
gan with the first representation of the Rehear- 
sal, and continued down to the last edition of 
the Dunciad.* But Sir Robert, in spite of his 
bad verses, and of some foibles and vanities 
which had caused him to be brought on the 
stage under the name of Sir Positive Atall, had 
in parliament the weight which a stanch party 
man, of ample fortune, of illustrious name, of 
reftdy utterance, and of resolute spirit, can 
scarcely fail to poesess.f When he rose to call 
the attention of the Commons to the case of 
Gates, some Tories, animated by the same pas- 
sions which had prevailed in the other House, 
receired him with loud hisses. In spite of this 
mo^t unparliamentary insult, he persevered; 
and it soon appeared that the mnjority was with 
him. Some orators extolled the patriotism and 
courage of Gates: others dwelt much on a pre- 
vailing rumour, that the solicitors who were em- 
ployed against him on behalf of the Crown had 
distributed large sums of money among the jury- 
men. These were topics on which there was 
much difference of opinion. But that the sen- 
tence was illegal was a proposition which ad- 
mitted of no dispute. The most eminent law- 
yers in the House of Commons declared that, 
on this point, they entirely concurred in the 
opinion given by the Judges in the House of 
Lords. Those who had hissed when the subject 
was introduced, were so effectually cowed that 
they did not venture to demand a division ; and 
a bill annulling the sentence was brought in, 
without any opposition,} 

The Lords were in an embarrassing situation. 
To retract was not pleasant. To engage in a 
contest with the Lower House, on a question on 
which that House was clearly in the right, and 
was backed at once by the opinions of the sages 
of the law. and by the passions of the populace, 
might be dangerous. It was thought expedient 
to take a middle course. An address was pre- 
sented to the King, requesting him to pardon 
Gates.] But this concession only made bad 
worse. Titus had, like every other human be- 
ing, a right to justice : but he was not a proper 
object of mercy. If the judgment against him 
was illegal, it ougkt to have been reversed. If 
it was legal, there was no ground for remitting 
any part of it The Commons, very properly, 
persisted, passed their bill, and sent it up to 
the Peers. Gf this bill the only objectionable 
part was the preamble, which asserted, not only 
that the judgment was illegal, a proposition 
which appeared on the face of tiie record to be 
true, but also that the verdict was corrupt, a 
proposition which, whether true or false, was 
not proved by any evidence at all. 

The Lords were in a great strait They knew 
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that they were in the wrong. Yet they were 
determined not to proclaim, in their legislative 
capacity, that they had. in their judicial espa- 
city, beea guilty of injustice. They again tried 
a middle course. The preamble was softened 
down : a clause was added which provided that 
Gates should still remain incapable of being a 
witness ; and the bill thus altered was returned 
to the Commons. 

The Commons were not satisfied. They re- 
jected the amendments, and demanded a ft*ee 
conference. Two eminent Tories, Rochester and 
Nottingham, took their seats in the Painted 
Ch amber as m anagers for the X<ird^. With them 
was joined Burnet yi^xyr-^ Well known hatred 
of Popery was lijKly to give weight to what he 
might say on z^h. an occasion. Somers was the 
chief orator on the other side : and to his pen 
we owe a singularly lucid and interesting ab- 
stract of the debate. 

The Lords frankly owned that the judgment 
of the Court of King's Bench could not be de- 
fended. They knew it to be illegal, and had 
known it to be so even when they affirmed it 
But they had acted for the best They accused 
Gates of bringing an impudently false accusa- 
tion against Queen Catherine : they mentioned 
other instances of his villany; and they asked 
whether such a man ought still to be capable 
of giving testimony in a court of justice. The 
only excuse which, in their opinion, could be 
made for him was. that he was insane ; and in 
truth, the incredible insolence and absurdity of 
his behaviour when he was last before them 
seemed to warrant the belief that his brain had 
been turned, and that he was not to be trusted 
with the lives of other men. The -Lords could 
not therefore degrade themselves by expressly 
rescinding what they had done ; nor could they 
consent to pronounce the verdict corrupt on no 
better evidence than common report 

The reply was complete and triumphant 
'* Gates is now the smallest part of the ques- 
tion. He has, Your Lordships say, falsely ac- 
cused the Queen Po wager and other innocent 
persons. Be it so. This bill gives him no in- 
demnity. We are quite willing that, if he is 
guilty, he shall be punished. But for him and 
for all Englishmen, we demand that punishment 
shall be regulated by law, and not by the arbi- 
trary discretion of any tribunal. We demand 
that, when a writ of error is before Your Lord- 
ships, you shall give judgment* on it according 
to the known customs and statutes of the realm. 
We deny that you have any right; on such occa- 
sions, to take into consideration the moral cha- 
racter of a plaintiff or the political effect of a 
decision. It is acknowledged by yourselves 
that yon have, merely because you thought ill 
of this man, afilrmea a -judgm^t which you 
ki^ew to be illegal. Against tiiis assumption of 
arbitrary power the Commons protest ; and they 
hope that you will now redeem what you must 
feel to be an error. Your Lordships intimate a 
suspicion that Gates is mad. That a man is 
mad may be a very good reason for not pimish- 
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itie him at aU. But how. it osn be a reason for 
^nflictiog oa him a punishment which would be 
illegal even if he were sane, the Commons do 
not comprehend. Your Lordships think that 
jou should not be justified in calling a verdict 
oorrapt which has not been legally proyed to be 
eo. Suffer ns to remind yon that you ha?e two 
distinct functions to perform. Ton are judges; 
and you are legislators. When you judge, your 
duty is Btrietly to follow the law. When you 
legislate, you may properly take facta from 
oommon fame. You inyert this rule. You are 
lax in the wrong place, and scrupulous in the 
wrong place. As judges, you break through 
the law for the sake of a supposed oonTenience. 
As legislators, you will not admit any fact with- 
out such technical proof as it is rarely possible 
for legislators to obtain."* 

This reasoniifg was not and could not be an- 
swered. The Commons were evidently flushed 
with their victory 'm. the argument, and proud 
of the appearance which Somers had made in 
'the Painted Chamber. They particularly 
charged him to see that the report which he had 
made of the conference was accurately entered 
in the Journals. The Lords very wisely ab- 
stained from inserting in their records an ac- 
count of a debate in which they had been so 
sigoally discomfited. But, though conscious of 
their fault and ashamed of it, they could not be 
brought to do public penance by owning, in the 
preamble of the Act, that they had been guilty 
of injustice. The minority was, however, strong. 
The resolution to adhere was carried by only 
twelve votes, of which ten were proxies. f 
Ti7enty-one Peers protested. The bill dropped. 
7 wo Masters in Chancery were sent to announce 
t> the Commons the final resolution of the Peers. 
The Commons thought this proceeding unjustifia- 
ble in :jub8t.ance and uncourteous in form. They 
determined to remonstrate ; and Somers drew up 
an excellent manifesto, in which the vile name 
of Gates was scarcely mentioned, and in which 
the Upper Iloase was with great earnestness 
and gravity exhorted to treat judicial questions 
judicially, and not, under pretence of adminis- 
tering law, to make law.| The wretched man, 
who had now a second time thrown the political 
world into confusion, received a pardon, and 
W8*3 set at liberty. His friends in the Lower 
llouse moved an address to the Throne, re- 
questing that a pension sufficient for his support 
might be granted to him. J lie was consequently 
allowed about three hundred a year, a sum 
which he thought unworthy of his acceptance, 
and which he took with the savage snarl of dis- 
appointed greediness. 

From the dispute about Gates sprang another 
dispute, which might have produced very serious 
consequences. The instrument which had de- 
clared William and Mary King and Queen was 
a revolutionary instrument It had been drawn 
up' by an assembly unknown to the ordinary law, 
and had never received the royal sanction. It 



was evidently desirable that this great oontraet 
between the governors and the governed, this 
titledeed by which the King held his throne and 
the people their liberties, should be put into a 
strictly regular form. The Declaration of Rights 
was therefore turned into a Bill of Rights; and 
the Bill of Rights speedily passed the Commons; 
but in the Lords difficulties arose. 

The declaration had settled the crown, first 
on William and Mary jointly, then on the sur- 
vivor of the two, then on Mary's posterity, then 
on Anne and her posterity, and, lastly, on the 
posterity of William by any other wife than 
Mary. The Bill had been drawn in exact 
conformity with the Declaration. Who was 
to succeed if Mary, Anne, and William should 
all die without posterity, was left in uncertainty. 
Yet the event for which no provision was male 
was far from improbable. Indeed it really 
came to pass. William had never had a ichild. 
Anne had repeatedly been a mother, but had 
no child living. It would not be very strange 
if, in a few months, disease, war, or treason 
should remove all those who stood in the entail. 
In what state would the country then be left ? 
To whom would allegiance be due ? The bill 
indeed contained a clause which excluded Pa- 
pists from the throne. But would such acl&ui^e 
supply the place of a clause designating the s^uc- 
cessor by name ? What if the next heir phould 
be a prince of the House of Savoy not three 
months old ? It would be absurd to call Fuch 
an infant a Papist. Was he then to be proclaimed 
King 7 Or was the crown to be in abeyance till 
he came to an age at which he might be capable 
of choosing a religion? Might not the most 
honest and the most intelligent men be in doubt 
whether they ought to regard him as their Sove- 
reign? And to whom could they look for a 
solution of this doubt ? Parliament there would 
be none : for the Parliament would expire vrith 
the prince who had convoked it. There would 
be mere anarchy, anarchy which might end in 
the destruction of the monarchy, or in the de- 
struction of public liberty. For these weighty 
reasons, Burnet, at William's suggestion, pro- 
posed in the House of Lords that the crown 
should, failing heirs of His Majesty's body, be 
entailed on an undoubted Protestant, Sophia, 
Duchess of Brunswick Lunenburg, granddau'rh- 
ter of James the First, and daughter of Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Bohemia. 

The Lords unanimously assented to this 
amendment: but the Commons unanimously re- 
jected it. The cause of tl^^ rejection no coni- 
temporary writer has satisfactorily explained. 
Gne Whig historian talks of the machinati':»ri*? 
of the republicans, another of the raacbinst^rns 
of the Jacobites. But it is quite certain th at 
four-fifths of the representatives of the people 
were neither Jacobites nor republicans. Yet 
not a single voice was raised in the Lower ll«ju*fe 
in favour of the clause which in the Upper no^^<ie 
had been carried by acclamation.** The n;..>t 
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^obable ex^aaation seems to be tbat the groes I 
injusUoe which bad been committed in tbe case I 
df Gates had irritated the Commons to such a ' 
degree that they irere glad of an opportunity to 
quarrel with the Peers. A conference was held. 
Neither assembly would give way. While the 
dispute was hottest, an event took place which, 
it mfght have been thou^t, would have restored 
harmony. Anne gave birth to a soo. The child 
was baptized at Hampton Court with great pomp, 
«nd with many signs of public joy. William 
was one of the sponsors. The other was the 
aocompiished Dorset, whose roof had given 
shelter to the Princess in her distress. The King 
bestowed his own name on his godson, and an- 
nounced to tbe splendid circle assembled round 
the font that the little William was henceforth to 
becalled Duke of Qloucester.* The birth of this 
ohild had greatly diminished the risk against 
which tbe Lords had thought it necessary to 
guard. They might therefore ^ve retracted 
with a good grace. But their pnde had been 
wounded by the severity with which their deci- 
sion on Oates's writ of error bad been censured 
in tbe Painted Chamber. They had been plainly 
told ocross the table that they were unjust 
judges ; and the imputation was not the less 
irritating because they were conscious tbat it 
was deserved. They refused to make any con- 
cession ; and the Bill of Rights was suffered to 
drop.f 

But the most exciting question of this long 
and stormy session was, what punishment should 
be inflicted on those men who had, during tbe 
interval between the dissolution of the Oxford 
Parliament and the Revolution, been the advisers 
or the tools of Charles and James. It was happy 
for England that, at this crisis, a prince who 
belonged to neither of her factions, who loved 
neither, who hated neither, and who, for the 
aocomplishment of a great design, wished to 
make use of both, was the moderator between 
them. 

The two parties were now in a position closely 
resembling that in which they had been twenty 
eight years before. The party indeed which 
had then been undermost was now uppermost: 
^ut the analogy between the situations is one of 
the most perfect that can be found in history. 
Both the Restoration and the Revolution were 
accomplished by coalitions. At tbe Restoration, 
those politicians who were peculiarly zealous for 
liberty assisted tore-establish monarchy: at the 
ReTolution those politicians who were peculiarly 
zealous for monarc|)y assisted to vindicate lib- 
erty. The Cavalier would, at the former con- 
jecture, have been able to effect nothing without 
the help of Puritans who had fought for the 
CoTenant; nor would the Whig, at the latter 
C0DJtmcture,^ave offered a successful resistance 
to arbitrary power, had he not been backed by 
men who bad a very short time before condemned 
resi&tance to arbitrary power as a deadly sin. 
Conspicuous among those by whom, in 1660, the 
royal family was brought back, were HoUis, who 
had in the days of the tjranny of Charles the 
First held down the Speaker in the chair by main 
force, while Black Rod knocked for admiesion 



in Tain ; Ingoldsby, whose name was subscribed 
to the memorable death warrant; and Prynne, 
whose ears liSud had out off, and who, in return, 
had borne tbe chief part in cutting off Laud's 
head. Among the seven who, in 168S, signed 
the invitation to William, were Compton, who 
had long enforced the duty of obeying Nero; 
Danby, who had been impeached for endeavour- 
ing to establish military despotism ; and Lumley, 
who^ bloodhounds had tracked Monmouth to 
that sad last hiding plaoe among the fern. Both 
in 1660 and in 1688, while the fate of the nation 
still hong in the balance, forgiveness was ex- 
changed between the hostile factions. On both 
occasions the reconciliation, which had seemed 
to be cordial in the hour of danger, proved false 
and hollow in the hour of triumph. As soon as 
Charles the Second was at Whitehall, the Cava- 
lier forgot the good service recently done by the 
Presbyterians, and remembered only their old 
offences. As soon as William was King, too. 
many of the Whigs began to demand vengeance 
for all that they had, in the days of the Rye ' 
House Plot, suffered at the hands of the Tories. 
On both occasions tbe Sovereign found it difficult 
to save the vanquished party from the fury of 
his triumphant supporters ; and on both occa- 
sions those whom he had disappointed of their 
revenge murmured bitterly against the govern- 
ment which had been so weak and ungrateful as 
to protect its foes against its friends. 

So eariy as the twenty-fifth of March, William 
called the attention of the Commons to the ex- 
pediency of quieting tbe public mind by an am- 
nesty. He expressed bis hope that a bill of 
general pardon and oblivion would be as speedily 
as possible presented for bis sanction, and that 
no exceptions would be made, except such as 
were absolutely necessary for the vindication of 
public justice and for the safety of the state.^ 
The Commons unanimously agreed to tbank him 
for this instance of his paternal kindness ; but 
they suffered many weeks to pass without tak- 
ing any step towards the accomplishment of 
his wish. When at length the subject was re- 
sumed, it was resumed in such a manner as 
plainly showed that the majority had no real in- 
tention of putting an end to the suspense which 
I embittered the lives of all those Tories who 
were conscious that, in their zeal for preroga- 
' tive, they had sometimes over-stepped the exact 
I line traced by taw. Twelve categoiies were 
framed, some of which were so extensive as to 
include tens of thousands of delinquents ; and 
the House resolved that, under every one of 
! these categories, some exceptions should bo 
[ mado. Then camo the examination into tbe oa^fes 
of individuals. Numerous culprits and witnesses 
I were summoned to the bar. The debates were 
long and sharp; and it soon became evident 
that the work was interminable. The summer 
glided away : the autumn was approaching : the 
session could not last much longer ; and of the 
I twelve distinct inquisitions, which the Commons 
I had resolved to institute, only three had been 
' brought to a close. It was necessary to let the 
' bill drop for that year. J 

Among the many offenders whose names were 
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mentioned m the oovne of these inquiries, was 
one who stood alone and unapproaohed in gnilt 
and infamy, and whom Whigs and Tories were 
equally willing to leave to the extreme rigour 
of the law. On that terrible day which was suc- 
ceeded by the Irish Night, the roar of a great 
dty disappointed of its rcTenge had followed 
JelFreys to the drawbridge of the Tower. His 
Imprisonment was not strictly legal : but he at 
first accepted with thanks and blessing^ the pro- 
tecUon which those dark walls, made famous by 
so many crimes and sorrows, afforded him against 
the fury of the multitude.* Soon, however, he 
became sensible that his life was still in immi- 
nent peril. For a time he flattered himself 
with the hope that a writ of Habeas Corpus 
would liberate him fh>m his confinement, and 
that he should be able to steal away to some 
foreign eountry, and to hide himself with part 
of his ill-gotten wealth ftrom the detestation of 
mankind: but, till the govemment was settled, 
there was no Court competent to grant a writ of 
Habeas Corpus ; and, as soon as the govern- 
ment had been settled, the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended.! Whether the legal guilt of 
murder could be brought home to Jeffreys may 
be doubted. But he was morally guilty of so 
many murders that, if there had been no other 
way of reaching his life, a retrospective Act of 
Attainder would have been clamorously demand- 
ed by the whole nation. A disposition to tri- 
umph over the fallen has never been one of the 
besetting sins of Englishmen : but the hatred of 
which Jeffreys was the object was without a 
parallel in our history, and partook but too largely 
of the savageness of his own nature. The peo- 
ple, where ho was concerned, were as cruel as 
himself, and exulted in his misery as he had 
been accustomed to exult in the misery of con- ' 
' victd listening to the sentence of death, and of 
families clad in mourning. The rabble congre- 
gated before his deserted mansion in Duke 
Street, and read on the door, with shouts of 
laughter, the bills which announced the sale 
of his property. Even delicate women, who 
had tears for highwaymen and housebreakers, 
breathed nothing but Vengeance against him. 
The lampoons on him which were hawked about 
the town were distinguished by an atrocity rare 
even in those days. Hanging would be too 
mild a death for him : a grave under the gibbet 
too respectable a resting place : he ought to be 
whipped to death at the cart's tail : he ought to 
iw tortured like an Indian : he ought to be de- 
voured alive. The street poete portioned out 
all his jointe with cannibal feroci^, and com- 
puted how many pounds of steaks might be 
out from hb well fattened carcass. Nay, the 
rage of his enemies was such that, in language 
seldom heard in England, they proclaimed their 
wish that he might go to the place of wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, to the worm that never 
dies, to the fire that is never quenched. They 
exhorted him to hang himself in his garters, 
and to cut his throat with his rasor. They put 
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up horrible prayers that he might not be able te 
repent, that he might die the same hardhearted, 
wicked Jeffreys that he bad lived. | His spirit, 
as mean in adversity as insolent and inhuman in 
prosperity, sank down under the load of public 
abhorrence. His constitution, origiaally bad, 
and much impaired by intemperance, was com- 
pletely broken by distress and anxiety. He was 
tormented by a cruel internal disease, which the 
most skilfnl surgeons of that age were seldom 
able to relieve. One solace wasleft to him, brandy. 
Even when he had causes to try and eovncils to 
attend, he had seldom gone to bed sober. Now, 
when he had nothing to occupy his mind save 
terrible recollections and terrible forebodings, 
he abandoned himself without reserve to his 
favourite vice. Many believed him to be bent 
on shortening his life by excess. He thought 
it better, they said, to go off in a drunken fit 
than to be hacked by Keteh, or torn limb frmn 
limb by the j^pulace. 

Once he was roused from a state of abject 
despondency by an agreeable sensation, speedily 
followed by a mortifying disappointment. A 
parcel had been left for him at the Tower. It 
appeared to be a barrel of Colchester oysters, 
his favourite dainties. He was greatly moved: 
for there are moments when those who least de- 
serve affection are pleased to think that they in- 
spire it. « Thank God,*' he exolaimed, '» I have 
still some friends left" He opened the barrel; 
and from among a heap of shells out tumbled a . 
stout halter.} 

It does not appear that one of the flatterers 
or buffoons whom he had enriched out of the 
plunder of his victims oame to oomfort him in 
the day of trouble. But he was not left in 
utter solitude. John Tutehin, whom he had 
sentenced to be flogged every fortnight for seven 
years, made his way into the Tower, and pre- 
sented himself before the fallen oppressor. 
Poor Jeffreys, humbled to the dust, behaved 
with abject civility, and called for wine. *^1 
am glad, sir," he said, <* to see you." *« And I 
am glad," answered the resentful Whig, «*to 
see Your Lordship in this place." *' I aerred 
my master," said Jeffreys: "I was bound in 
conscienee to do so." ** Where was yo«r con- 
science," said Tutehin, *<when you passed that 
sentence on me at Dorchester?" « It waa set 
down in my instructions," answered JeflTrejs. 
fawningly, '* that I was to show no mercy to men 
like you, men of parte and courage. When I 
went back to court I was reprimanded for my 
lenity."|| Even Tutehin, ^acrimonious as was 
his nature, and great as were his wrongs, seens 
to have been a little mollified by the pitiable 
spectacle which he had at first contemplated 
with vindictive pleasure. He always denied the 
truth of the report that he was the person who 
sent the Colchester barrel to the Tower. 

A more benevolent man, John Sharp, the es- 
oellent Dean of Norwich, forced himself to ▼isit 
the prisoner. It was a painful tesk: bnt Sharp 
had been treated by Jeffreys, in old times, as 
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kindly as it was in the nature of Jeffreys to | 
treat any body, and had onoe or twice been | 
able, by patiently waiting till the storm of cur- 
ses and infectives had spent itself, and by dex- 
terously seising the moment of good humour, to 
obtain for unhappy families some mitigation of 
their sufferings. The prisoner was surprised 
and pleased. *<What," he said, <*dare you 
own me now?" It was in Tain, Howeyer, that 
the amiable divine tried to give salutary pain to 
that seared conscience. Jeffreys, instead of ac- 
knowledging his guilt, exclaimed vehemently 
against the injustice of mankind. •* People , 
call me a murderer for doing what at the time ' 
was appUuded by some who are now high in 
public favour. They call me a drunkard be- 
cause I take punch to relieve me in my agony." 
He would not admit that, as President of the 
High Commission, he had done any thing that 
deserved reproach. His colleagues, he said, 
were the real criminals; and now they threw 
all the blame on him. He spoke with peculiar' 
asperity of Sprat, who had undoubtedly b«^en the 
most humane and moderate member of the board. 

It soon became clear that the wicked Judge 
was fast sinking under the weight of bodily and 
mental suffering. Doctor John Scott, preben- 
dary of Saint Paul's, a clergyman of great sanc- 
tity, and author of the Christian Life, a treatise 
once widely renown^, was summoned, probably 
on the recommendation of his intimate friend 
Sharp, to the bedside of the dying man. It was 
in vain, however, that Scott spoke, as Sharp had 
already spoken, of the hideous butcheries of 
Dorchester and Taunton. To the last Jeffreys 
continued to repeat that those who thought him 
cruel did not know what his orders were, that 
he deserved praise instead of blame, and that 
his clemency had drawn on him the extreme dis- 
pleasure of his master.* 

Disease, assisted by strong drink and by 
misery, did its work fast. The patient's stomach 
rejected all nourishment. He dwindled in a few 
weeks from a portly and even corpulent man to 
a skeleton. On the eighteenth of April he died, 
in the forty-first year of his age. He had been 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench at thirty five, 
and Lord Chancellor at thirty seven. In the 
whole history of the English bar there is no other 
instance of so rapid an elevation, or of so terrible 
a fall. The emaciated corpse was laid, with all 
privacy, next to the corpse of Monmouth in the 
chapel of the Tower.f 

The fall of this man, once so great and so 
much dreaded, the horror with which he was 
regarded by all the respectable members of his 
own party, the manner in which the least re- 
spectable members of that party renounced fel- 



• See the Life of Archbiwhop Sharp by bis son. What 
paasod between SooU and Jeffreys was related by Scott to 
Sir Joflopb Jekyl. See Tindal s UiHtory; Echard. iii. U32. 
JBchard'a informant, who is not named, ^at who seems to 
hnve had good opportunities of knowing the truth, said 
that Jttffreys died, not, as the vutgar bcliered, of drink, 
bat of the stone. Tho distinction seems to be of little im- 
portance It Is certain that Jeffreys was grossly intempe* 
r»te : and his malady was one which intemperance noto- 
rioaaly tends to aicgraTate. 

f Se«* a Full and Trne Account of the Death of Oeorge 
I^rd Jeffreys, Ucensfd on the day of his death. The 
wretcbi^i Lo Noble was never weary of repeating that Jcf- 
freje was poisoned by the usurper. I will give a short 
pa^Mrco as a specimen of tho oilumnies of which William 
waa the ol^Mt. ** II envoya," says Pamiuin, " co fin ror 
goot d« champignons an ChaDceUer Jeffreys, prisonnier 



lowship with him in his distress, and threw on 
him the whole blame of crimes which they had 
encouraged him to commit, ought to have been 
a lesson to those intemperate friends of liber^ 
who were clamouring for a new proscription. 
But it was a lessen which too many of them disre- 
garded. The King had, at the very commence- 
ment of his reign, displeased them by appoint- 
ing a few Tories and Trimmers to high offices; 
and the discontent excited by these appoint- 
ment's ha^ been inflamed by his attempt to ob- 
tain a general amnesty for the vanquished. He 
Vas in truth not a man to be popular with the 
vindictive zealots of any faction. For among 
his peculiarities was a certain ungracious hu- 
manity which rarely conciliated bis foe;*, which 
often provoked his adherents, but in which he 
doggedly persisted, without troubling himself 
either about the thanklessness of those whom he 
had saved from destruction, or about the rag^ 
of those whom be had disappointed of their re- 
venge. Some of the Whigs now spoke of him 
as bitterly as they had ever spoken of either of 
his uncles. He was a Stuart after all, and was 
not a Stuart for nothing. Like the rest of the 
race, he loved arbitrary power. In Hollflnd, he 
had succeeded in making himself, uodcr the 
forms of a republican polity, scnrcely less abso- 
lute than the old hereditary Counts bad been. 
In consequence of a strange combination of cir- 
cumstances, his interest had, during a short 
time, coincided with the interest of the English 
people : but though he had been a deliverer by 
accident, he was a despot by nature. He had 
no sympathy with the just resentments of the 
Whigs. He had objects in view which the Whigs 
would not willingly suffer any Sovereign to at- 
tain. He knew that the Tories were the only 
tools for his purpose. He had therefore, from 
the moment at whiqh he took his seat on the 
throne, fav'oured them unduly. He was now 
trying to procure an indemnity for tho!>e very 
delinquents irhom he had, a few months before, 
described in his Declaration as deserving of ex- 
emplary punishment ' In November he had told 
the world that the crimes in which tbepe men 
had borne a part had made it the duty of sub- 
jects to violate their oath of allegiance, of sol- 
diers to desert their standards, of children to 
make war on their parents. "With what consis- 
tency then could he recommend that such crimes 
should be covered by a general oblivion ? And 
was there not too much reason to fear that he 
wished to save the agents of tyranny from the 
fate which they merited, in the hope that, at some 
future time, they might serve him as unscrupu- 
lously as they had served his father-in-law? { 



dans la Tonr, qni les trouTa dn m^me gonst, «t dn mfima 
assaisonnement que fterent les demicrs dunt Agripphic 
regala le bon-homme Claudius son 6ponx, et quo NVron k/ 
pella depuls la viande dee Dieux." Blarfuriu nskn : '' Le 
Chanoeller est done mort dans la Tonr?" ri)!>quin an* 
swers : " II ostolt trop fldMe k son Rol l^gitini**, et trop 
habile dans les loiz du royaume, ponr tehHpror i^ TUsnr- 
pateur qu*il ne Toulolt point reoonnoUtre. Onillcmot prlt 
soln de faire publier que ee malheureux prisonnier estolt 
attaque d'une fiivre nutUgne : mais, k parler francliement, 
11 vivroit pentestre encore, s'il n'avoit rien mange qne de 
la main de ses andens cuiiiniers."— Le Festin de Gallle* 
mot, 1689. Dangeau (May 7) mentions a report that Jef> 
flreys had poisoned himself. 

1 Among the nnmerons pleoes In wfaleh the malecontent 

Whigs vented their anger, none is more curious than the / 

poem entitled the Ohoet of Oharlea the Second. Cbarlea/ 
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Of the tttemben of the Hoase of CommcAB 
who were auimated bj these feeliogs, the fierc- 
est And most audacious was Howe. He went bo 
far on one occasion as to move that an inquiry 
should be instituted into the proceedings of the 
Parliament of 16B5, and that some note of in- 
famy should be put on all who, in that Parlia- 
ment, had V ted with the Court This absurd 
and mischievous motion was discountenanced by 
all the most respectable Whigs, and strongly 
opposed by Birch and Maynard.* Howe was 
forced to give way : but he was a man whom no 
eheck could abash ; and he was encouraged by 
the applause of many hotheaded members of his 
party, who were far from foreseeing that he 
would, after having been the most rancorous 
and unprincipled of 'Whigs, become, at no dis- 
tant time, the most rancorous and unprincipled 
of Tories. 

This quickwitted, restless and malignant po- 
litician though himself occupying a lucrative 
place in the royal household, declaimed, day 
after day, against the manner in which the great 
offices of state were filled; and his declamations 
were echoed, in tones somewhat less sharp and 
Ti^hement, by other orators. No man, they said, 
who had been a minister of Charles or of James 
ought to be a mininter of William. The first 
attack was directed against the Lord President 
Caemiarthen. Howe moved that an address 
should be presented to the King, requesting 
that all persons who bad ever been impeached 
by the Commons might be dismissed from His 
Majesty's counsels and presence. The debate 
in this motion was repeatedly adjourned. W/hile 
the event was doubtful, William sent Dykvelt 
to expostulate with Howe. Howe was obdurate. 
He wns what is vulgarly called a disinterested 
man ; that is to say, he valued money less than 
the pleasure of venting bis spleen and of mak- 
ing a feensation. *' I am doing the King a ser- 
vice," he said : *'I am rescuing him from false 
friends : and, as to my place, that shall never 
be a gag to prevent me from speaking my 
mind." The motion was made, but completely 
failed, in truth, the proposition, that mere 
accusation, never prosecuted to conviction, 
ouj^ht to be considered as a decisive proof of 
guilt, was shocking to natural justice. The 
faults of Caermartben had doubtless been great; 
but they had been exoggerated by party spirit, 
bad been expiated by severe suffering, and had 
been redeemed by recent and eminent services. 
At the time when he raii*ed the great county 
of York in arms against Popery and tyranny, 
he had been assured by some of the most emi- 
nent Whi^s that all old quarrels were forgotten. 
Howe iirlced maintained that the civilities 
which had passed in the moment of peril signi- 
fied nothing. " When a viper is on my hand," 
he Faivl, " I am very tender of him; but, assoon 
as I have hi in on tlie ground, I set my foot on 
him and cru^h him." The Lord President, how- 
over, was so strongly supported that, after a 
discu^^sion which lasted three days, his enemies 
did not venture to take the sense of the House 



« Hnll, my blest nephew, vrhom the fates ordain 
To till tlio ima.^uro of tlifi Stuart's rci;^n, 
That ftll the ills hy our whole rnce deijirned 
In th««» their fall nc;orapli«hment might find: 
'Tin thou that art d«'creed this point to clear, 
Which we huv^ Ubourod fur th4M« foorsoore year." 



I OB the motion against him. In the ooune of 
I the debate a grave constitutional question waa 
. incidentally raised. This question was whether 
! a pardon oould be pleaded in bar of a parlia- 
mentary impeaehmei^t. The Commons reeoWed, 
without a division, that a pardon conld not be 
so pleaded, f 

The next attack was made on Halifax. He 
was in a mueh more invidious position than . 
Caermarthen, who had, under pretence of ill 
health, withdrawn himself almost entirely from 
business. Halifax was generally regarded as 
the chief adviser of the Crown, and was in aa 
especial manner held responsible for all the 
faults which had been committed with respect 
to Ireland. The evils which had brought that 
kingdom to ruin might, it waa said, have been 
averted by timely precaution, or remedied by 
vigorous exertion. But the government had 
foreseen nothing : it had done little ; and that 
little had been done neither at the right time 
nor in the right way. Negotiation had been 
employed in.stead of troops, when a few troops 
might have sufficed. A few troops had been 
sent when many were needed. The troops that 
had been sent had been ill equipped and ill 
commanded. Such, the vehement Whigs ex- 
claimed, were the natural fruits of that great 
error which King William had committed on 
the first day of his reign. He had placed in 
Tories and Trimmers a confidence which they 
did not deserve. He had, in a peculiar manner, 
entrusted the direction of Irish affairs to the 
Trimmer of Trimmers, to a man whose ability 
nobody disputed, but who was not firmly at- 
tached to the new government, who, indeed, was 
incapable of being firmly attached to any goT- 
ernment, who had always halted between two 
opinions, and who, till the moment of the flight 
of James, had not given up the hope that the 
discontents of the nation might be quieted with- 
out a change of dynasty. Howe, on twenty oc- 
casions, designated Halifax as the cause of all 
the calamities of the country. Monmouth held 
similar language in the House of Lords. Though 
First Lord of the Treasury, he paid no atten- 
tion to financial business, for which he was al- 
together unfit, and of which he had very soon 
become weary. His whole heart was in the 
work of persecuting the Tories. He plainly 
told the King that nobody who was not a M^big 
ought to be employed in the public service. 
William's answer was cool and determined. ** I 
have done as much for your friends as I can do 
without danger to the state ; and I will do no 
more. "J The only effect of this reprimand was 
to make Monmouth more factious than ever. 
Against Halifax especially he intrigued and 
harangued with indefatigable animosity. The 
other Whig Lords of the Treasury, Delamere 
and Capel, were scarcely less eager to drive 
the Lord Privy Seal from office; and personal 
jealousy and antipathy impelled the Lord Pre- 
sident to conspire with his own accusers agaimit 
his rival. 
What foundation there may have been for the 



* Grey's Debates, June 12, 1C89. 

f See Commons* Journnl:^, and Grey's Debates, June 1, 
3, and 4, 1689; Life of Will f am, 1704. 

t Bnrnct MS. Uarl. G584; Araox to Df Croisaj, Jati« 
16 (28). 1089. ^,y,__, ,Ogle 
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imputations thrown at tUja time on Halifax can- I 
not now be fully ascertained. His enemies, { 
khough they interrogated numerous witnesses, 
and though they obtained William's reluctant 
permis-tion to inspect the minutes of the Privy 
Council, could find no eyidence which would , 
support a definite charge.* But it was unde- 
niable that the Lord Privy Seal had acted as 
minister for Ireland, and that Ireland was all ! 
but lost. It is unnecessary, and indeed absurd, 
to suppose, as many Whigs supposed, that his , 
administration was unsuccessful because he did ' 
not wish it to be successful. The truth seems 
to be that the difficulties of the situation were | 
great, and that he, with all his ingenuity and 
eloquence, was ill qualified to cope with those 
difiicuUies. The whole machinery of govern- 
ment was out of joint; and he was not the man 
to set it right What was wanted was not what 
he had in large measure, wit, taste, amplitude 
of comprehension, subtlety in drawing distinc- 
tions ; but what he had not, prompt decision, 
indefatigable energy, and stnbbom resolution. 
His mind was at best of too soft a temper for 
such work as he had now to do, and had been 
recently made softer by seviere affliction. He 
had lost two sons in less than twelve months. 
A letter is still extant, in which he at this time 
complained to his honoured friend Lady Russell 
of the desolation of his hearth, and of the cruel 
ingratitude of the Whigs. We possess, also, the 
answer, in which she gently exhorted him to 
seek for consolation where she had found it un- 
der trials not less severe than his.f 

The first attack on him was made in the Upper 
House. Some Whig Lords, among whom the 
wayward and petulant First Lord of the Treasury 
was conspicuous, proposed that the King should 
be requested to appoint a new Speaker. The 
friends of Halifax moved and carried the pre- 
Tious question. I About three weeks later his 
persecutors moved, in a Committee of the whole 
House of Commons, a resolution which imputed 
to him no particular crime either of omission ox 
of commission, but simply declared it to be ad- 
Tisable that he should be dismissed from the 
service of the Crown. The debate was warm. 
Moderate politicians of both parties were unwil- 
ling to put a stigma on a man, not indeed fault- 
less, but distinguished both by his abilities and 
by his amiable qnalities. His accusers saw that 
they could not carry their point, and tried to 
escape from a decision which was certain to be 
adverse to them, by proposing that the Chair- 
man should report progress. But their tactics 
were disconcerted by the judicious and spirited 
conduct of Lord Eland, now the Marquess's only 



son. <* My father has not deserved," said the 
yonng nobleman, *' to be thus trifled with. Ifyoo 
think him culpable, say so. He will at once 
submit to your verdict. Dismission from Court 
has no terrors for him. He is raised, by the 
goodness of Qod, above the necessity of looking: 
to office for the means of supporting his rank.'' 
The Committee divided, and Halifax was ah- 
solved by a majority of fourteen. { 

Had the division been pos^ned a few hours, 
the majority would probably have been much 
greater. The Commons vo ted under the impres- 
sion that Londonderry had fallen, and that all 
Ireland was lost. Scarcely had the House risen 
when a courier arrived with news that the boom 
on the Foyle had been broken. He was speedily 
followed by a second, who announced the raising 
of the siege, and by a third who brought the 
tidings of the battle of Newton Butler. Hope 
and exultation succeeded to discontent and dis- 
may. || Ulster was safe; and it was confidently 
expected that Schomberg would speedily recon- 
quer Leinster, Connaught, and Munster, He 
was now ready to set out The port of Chester 
was the place from which he was to take his 
departure. The army which he was to command 
had assembled there ; and the Dee was crowded 
with men of war and transpprts. Unfortunately 
almost all those English soldiers who had seen 
war had been sent to Flanders. The bulk of 
the force destined for Ireland consisted of men 
just taken from the plough, and the threshing 
floor. There was, however, an excellent brigade 
of Dutch troops under the command of an ex- 
perienced officer, the Count of Solmes. Four 
regiments, one of cavalry and three of infantry, 
had been formed out of the French refugees, 
many of whom had borne arms with credit. No 
person did more to promote the raising of these 
regiments than the Marquess of Ruvigny. He 
haA been during many years an eminently faith- 
ful and useful servant of the French government. 
So highly was his merit appreciated at Versailles 
that he had been solicited to accept indulgences 
which scarcely any other heretic could by any 
solicitation obtain. Had he chosen to remain 
in his native country, he and his household would 
have been permitted to worship God privately 
according to their own forms. But Ruvigny 
rejected all offers, cast in his lot with his bre- 
thren, and, at upwards of eighty years of age, 
quitted Versailles, where he might still have 
been a fovourite, for a modest dwelling at Green- 
wich. That dwelling was, during the last 
months of his life, the resort of all that was 
most distinguished among his fellow exiles. His 
abilities, his experience and his munificent kind- 



* As to tb« mintites of the Priry Council, see the Com- 
mons* Journals of June 22 and 28, and of July 3, 5^ 13 
undlO. 

f Tb'3 letter of Tlaliftix to TMy Russell Is datod on the 
2r,.i of July. 1689, about a fortnight after the attack on 
hi^A in the Lords, unU about a wveX before the attack on 
liim iu the Common?). 

X 8«© the Lords' Jonmals of July 10, 1C89, and a letter 
from London dated July 11 (21), and tmnsmlttcd by Cro- 
L««y to AvAux. Don Poflro de Konquillo mentions this 
attack of the WbtK Lords on Halifax in a despatch of 
-vtiich I eaonot make out the date. 

g This was on Saturday the 3d of Anguflt. As the dlvt- 
cioift was in Committee, the nnmbers do not appear in the 
Journals. Clarendon, in his Diary, says that the majority 
yrmB eleven. But Nsreinos Lnttreli, Oldmixon, and Ttndal 
agree in putting it at fourteen. Most of the little infbr- 
matiOB which I have been able to find about the debate is 



contained In a despatch of Don Pedro de RoDquIIlo. " 9e 
reaolvio," he says, *' que el sabado, en comity de toda la 
ca<ia, se tratasi^c del estado de lanaclon pararuprepcntarle 
al Key. K^lpl•ro^<i por accusar al Marques de (Jlifax ; y 
reconoclcndo bus cmulos que no tenian partldo bai»tant<«, 
quisieron remitir para otro dis esta mocion : pero el Coude 
de Elan, priniogenito del 'Marques de Olifax, mienibro do 
la cftsa, les dijo quo su padre no era homhre para andar 
peloteando con el, y que se tubiesse culpa lo acubascn de 
castigar, que el no havia menester estar en la corte para 
portarse oonforme & su estado, pues Pios le havia dado 
almndamente para poderlo hazer ; con quo por pluralidad 
de voces vencio su partldo." I snspect that Lord Eland 
meant to sneer at the poverty of some of his lather's per- 
secutors, and at the greediness of others. 

I This change of feeling, iin mediately following the de- 
bate on the motloa for removing Ilnllfay, Is noticed by 
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Bess, made Mm the nndispated chief of the 
refugees. He was at the same time half an 
EagUshman: for his sister had been Countess 
of Southampton, and he was uncle of Ladj Rus- 
sell. He was long past the time of action. But 
his two sons, both men of eminent courage, 
devoted their swords to the service of William. 
The younger son, who bore the nam^ of Caille- 
mote, was appointed colonel of one of the 
Huguenot regiments of foot The two other 
regiments of foot were commanded bj La Mel- 
loniere and Cambon, officers of high reputation. 
The regiment of horse was raised by Schomberg 
himself, and bore his name. Ruvigny lived 
just long enough to see these arrangements 
complete."* 

The general to whom the direction of the ex- 
pedition against Ireland was confided had won- 
derfully succeeded in obtaining the affection and 
esteem of the English nation. He had been 
made a Duke, a Knight of the Garter, and Mas- 
ter of the Ordnance : he was now placed at the 
head of an army : and yet his elevation excited 
none of that jealousy which showed itself as 
often as any mark of royal favour was bestowed 
on Bentinck, on Zulestein, or on Auverquerque. 
Schomberg's military skill was universally ac- 
knowledged. He was regarded by all Protest- 
ants as a confessor who had endured every thing 
short of martyrdom for the truth. For his re- 
ligion he had resigned a splendid income, had 
laid down the truncheon of a Marshal of France, 
and had, at near eighty years of age, begun the 
world again as a needy soldier of fortune. As 
he had no connection with the United Provinces, 
and had never belonged to the little Court of the 
Hague, the preference given to him over English 
captains was justly ascribed, not to national or 
personal partiality, but to his virtues and his 
abilities. His deportment diffiered widely from 
that of the other foreigners who had just been 
created English peers. They, with many re- 
spectable qualities, were, in tastes, manners, 
and predilections, Dutchmen, and could not catch 
the tone of the society to which they had been 
transferred. He was a citizen of the world, had 
travelled overall Europe, had commanded armies 
on the Meuse, on the Ebro, and on the Tagus, 
had shone in the splendid circle of Versailles, 
and had been in high favour at the court of Ber- 
lin. He had often been taken by French noble- 
men for a French nobleman. He had passed 
sometime in England, spoke English remarkably 
wvll, accommodated himself easily to English 
manners, and was often seen walking in the park 
with English companions. In youth his bnbits 
had been temperate; and his temperance had 
its proper reward, a singularly green and vigor- 
ous old age. At fourscore he retained a strong 
relish for innocent pleasures : he conversed vrith 
great courtesy and sprightliness : nothing could 
be in better taste than his equipages and his 
table; and every comet ot cavalry envied the 
grace and dignity with which the veteran ap- 



* As to Ruvigiiy, see Saint Simon's Memoin of the year 
1697 ; Burnet, i, 3M. There Is some Interesting informal 
lion about Ruylgny and about the Uuguenot regiments in 
a narratiTe written by a French nrfugee of tlie name of 
Ihimunt. This narrative, which is la manuscript, and 
which I shall occasionally quote as the Dumont MS., was 
kindly lent to me by the Dvan of OMory. 

t Bee the Abr6g« de U Vie de Frederic Ihtc de Schom- 



peared in Hyde Park on his charger at the head 
of his regiment. f The House of Commons had, 
with general approbation, compensated his losses 
and rewarded his services by a grant of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Before he set oat for 
Ireland, he requested permission to expre--s bis 
gratitude for this magnificent present. A cb.nir 
was set for him within the bar. He took his 
seat there with the mace at his right hand, rose, 
and in a few graceful words returned his thanks 
and took his leave. The Speaker replied that 
the Commons could never forget the obligation 
under which they already lay to His Grace, that 
they saw him with pleasure at the head of an 
English army, that ihey felt entire confidence in 
his zeal and ability, and that, at whatever dis- 
tance he might be, he would always be in a 
.peculiar manner an object of their care. The 
precedent set on this interesting occasion was 
followed with the utmost minuteness, a hundred 
and twenty five years later, on an occasion more 
interesting still. Exactly on the same spot on 
which, in July 1689, Schomberg had acknow- 
ledged the liberality of the nation, a chair was 
set, in July 1814, for a still more illustrions war- 
rior, who came to return thanks for a still more 
splendid mark of public gratitude. Few things 
illustrate more strikingly the peculiar character 
of the English government and people than the 
circumstance that the House of Commons, a 
popular assembly, should, even in a momi-nt of 
joyous enthusiasm, have adhered to ancient 
forms with the punctilious accuracy of a College 
of Heralds ; that the sitting and rising, the co- 
vering and the uncovering, should have been 
regulated by exactly the same etiquette in the 
nineteenth century as in the seventeenth ; nrd 
that the same mace which had been held at the 
right hand of Schomberg should have been held 
in the same position at the right hand of Wel- 
lington. J 

On the twentieth of August the Parliament 
having been constantly engaged in business 
during seven months, broke up, by the rojal 
command, for a short recess. The same Gazette 
which announced that the Houecs had ceased 
to sit announced that Schomberg had landed in 
Ireland.} 

During the three weeks which preceded his 
landing, the dismay and confusion at Dublin 
Castle had been extreme. Disaster had fol- 
lowed disaster so fast that the mind of James, 
never very firm, had been completely pros- 
trated. He had learned first that Londonderry 
had been relieved ; then that one of his armies 
had been beaten by the Enniskilleners ; then 
that another of his armies was retreating, or 
rather flying, ft-om Ulster, reduced in numbers 
and broken in spirit; then that Sligo, the key 
of Connaught, had been abandoned to the Eng- 
lishry. He had found it impossible to subdue 
the colonists, even when they were left almost 
unaided. He might therefore well doubt whe- 
ther it would be possible for him to contend 



berg by Lnzaagr, 1600, the Memoin of Coant Dobna. 
and the note of Saint Simon on Daagean'a Journal, July 
80, IflOO. 

t See the Commons' Journals of July 10, 1088, and of 
July 1, 1814. 

{ Joumala of the Lords and Commons, Aug. 20^ 16M; 
London Gaaette, Aug. 22. 
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against them when they were becked by an 
English army, under the command of the 
greatest general liying T The unhappy prince 
seemed, daring some days, to be sunk in de- 
spondency. On Avaox the danger produced a 
▼ery different effect Now, he thought, was 
the time to turn the war between the English 
and the Irish into a war of extirpation, and to 
make it impossible that the two nations could 
ever be united under one goYemment. With 
this view, he cooUy submitted to the King a 
proposition of almost incredible atrocity. There 
must be a Saint Bartholomew. A pretext would 
easily be found. No doubt, when Schomberg 
was known to be in Ireland, there would be 
some excitement in those southern towns of 
which the population was chiefly English. Any 
disturbance, wherever it might take place, would 
furnish an excuse for a general massacre of the- 
Protestants of Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught.* As the King did not at first express 
any horror at this suggestion,! the Envoy, a 
few days later, renewed the subject, and pressed 
His Majesty to give the necessary orders. Then 
James, with a warmth which did him honour, 
declared that nothing should induce him to com- 
mit such a crime. " These people are my sub- 
jects ; and I cannot be so cruel as to cut their 
throats while they live peaceably under my go- 
Temment" "There is nothing cruel," an- 
swered the callous diplomatist, ** in what I re- 
commend. Tour Majesty ought to consider 
that mercy to Protestants is cruelty to Catho- 
lics." James, however, was not to be moved; 
and Avaux retired in very bad humour. His 
belief was that the King's professions of huma- 
nity were hypocritical, and that, if the orders 
for the butchery were not given, they were not 
given only because His Majesty was confident 
that the Catholics all over the country would 
fall on the Protestants without waiting for or- 
ders. J But Avaux was entirely mistaken. That 
he should have supposed James to be as pro- 
foundly immoral as himself is not strange. But 
it is strange that so able a man should have for- 
gotten that James and himself had quite differ- 
ent objects in view. The object of the Ambas- 
sador's politics was to make the separation 
between England and Ireland eternal The 
object of the King's politics was to unite Eng- 
land and Ireland under his own sceptre; and 
he could not but be aware that, if there should 
be a general massacre of the Protestants of 
three provinces, and he should be suspected of 
having authorized it or of having connived at 



• '< J'estoiB d'ayfa qu', aprd« que la deaoente 0«rolt fidte, 
si on apprenoit qa« des Protettaas m fuuent souIotm en 
qoelquea endroito da royanme, on fit main basse snr tons 
gSn^rilement."— Avaux, July 31 (Aug. 10), 1680. 

t ** I* Roy d'Angleterre m'ayolt 6couU assex palslble- 
ment U premidre fois que Je lay avols proposd ce qti'il y 
aroit A &ire contre les Protestans."— Araux, Aug. 4 (14). 

X Avaux, Aug. 4 (14). He says, " Je m'imagine qu'll est 
p«raund6 que, quolqu'U ne donne point d'ordre sur cela, la 
plupart des Oatholiques de la eampagne se Jetteront sur 
les Proteatans." 

2 Lt>wi0, Aug 27, (Sept 6), reprimanded A^anx, though 
moch too gently, for proposing to butcher the whole Pro- 
testant population of Leinster, Connaught, and Monster. 
*'Je n'approuve pas cependant la proposition que vous 
fiJtes de fairs main basse sar tons les Protestans da roy- 
Aome, du moment qu', en quolque endroit que ce soit, ils 
se Mcront souleves : et, outre que la punitlon d'une infl- 
miU? d'iiMOcens pour peu do coupables ne seroit pan Juste, 
d'aiileurs les neprteaUles oontrc les Catholiques seroieut 



I it, there would in a fortnight be not a Jacobite 
I left even at Oxford.} 

I Just at this time the prospects of Jamesj 
which had seemed hopelessly dark, began to 
. brighten. The danger which had unnerved 
him had roused the Irish people. They 
had, six months before, risen up as one man 
against the Saxons. The army which Tyrcon- 
nel had formed was, in proportion to the popu- 
lation from which it was taken, the largest thai 
Europe had ever seen. But that army had sus- 
tained a long succession of defeats and disgraces, 
unredeemed by a single brilliant achievement. 
It was the fashion, both in England and on the 
Continent, to ascribe those defeats and disgraces 
to the pusillanimity of the Irish race.|| That 
this was a great error is sufficiently proved by the 
history of every war which has been carried on 
in any part of Christendom during five genera- 
tions. The raw material out of which a good 
army may be formed existed in great abundance 
among the Irish. Avaax informed his govern- 
ment that they were a remarkably handsome, 
tall, and well-made race ; that they were per- 
sonally brave ; that they were sincerely attach- 
ed to the cause for which th§y were in arms ; 
that they were violently exasperated against the 
colonists. After extolling their strength and 
spirit, he proceeded to explain why it was that, 
with all their strength and spirit, they were 
constantly beaten. It was vain, he said, to im- 
agine that bodily prowess, animal courage, or 
patriotic enthusiasm would, in the day of battle, 
supply the place of discipline. The infantry 
were ill armed and ill trained. They were suf- 
fered to pillage wherever they went. They had 
contracted all the habits of banditti. There 
was among them scarcely one officer capable of 
showing them their duty. Their colonels were 
generaUj men of good family, but men who had 
never seen service. The captains were butch- 
ers, tailors, shoemakers. Hardly one of them 
troubled himself about the comforts, the accou- 
trements, or the drilling of those over whom he 
was placed. The dragoons were little better 
than the infantry. But the horse were, with 
some exceptions, excellent. Almost all the 
Irish gentlemen who had 'any military experi- 
ence held commissions in the cavalry ; and, by 
the exertions of these officers, some regiments 
had been raised and disciplined which Avaux 
pronounced equal to any that he hsd ever seen. 
It was therefore evident that the inefficiency of 
the foot and of the dragoons was to be ascribed 
to the vices, not of the Irish character, but of 
the Irish administration.f 



d'aatant pins dangereosea, que les premiers se trouvrront 
mleox armes et soutenns de tontes les forces d'Angleterra." 

I Rouquillo, Aug. 9 (19), speaking of the siege of Lon- 
donderry, expresses his astonishment " que una plasa sta 
fortiflcazlon y sin gentea de gnerra aya heefao nna defenaa 
tan gloriosa, y qneloa aitiadores al contrario ay an sido tan 
poltrones." 

f This acooant of the Irish army Is compiled from nu* 
merous letters written by Avanz to Lewis and to Lewis's 
ministera 1 will quote a few of the most remarkable pa*, 
sages. ** Les plus beanz bommes,** Avaux says of tha 
Irish, ** qu'on pent voir. II n*y en a preeque point an dea* 
sous de cinq pieds cinq li six ponces." It will be remem- 
bered that the Frenoh fcxA is longer than our^. " Ils sont 
trds blen faits : mais il ne sont ny discipHnez sy annex, 
lit de surplus sont de grands voleura." ''Lji pUipart de 
ces regimens sont levca par dos gfiitils-homntes qui n'ouk 
jamais est^ k I'annte. Ce soot des tftUI«nri«. U^^h boa- 
chers^ des cordonniers, qui out ft/rmo Iva cuui].)a^nies 
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The eventH which took place in the ftntnran of 
1889 sufficieutly prove that the ill fated race, 
which enemies and allies generally agree in re- 
garding with unjust contempt, had, together 
with the faults inseparable from poverty, igno- 
rance, and superstition, some fine qualities 
which have not always been found in more pros- 
perous and more enlightened communities. 
The evil tidings which terrified and bewildered 
James stirred the whole population of the south- 
ern provinces like the peal of a trumpet sound- 
ing to battle. That Ulster was lost, that the 
English were coming, that the death grapple be- 
tween the two hostile nations was at hand, was 
proclaimed from all the altars of three and 
twenty counties. One last chance was left; 
and, if that chance failed, nothing remained 
but the despotic, the merciless, rule of the 
Saxon colony and of the heretical church. The 
Roman Ca'holic priest who had jnst t^iken pos- 
session of the glebe house and the chancel, the 
Roman Catholic squire who had just been car- 
ried back on the shoulders of the shouting ten- 
antry into the hall of his fathers, would be driven 
forth to live on such alms as peasants, them- 
selves oppressed and miserable, could spare. A 
new confiscation would complete the work of the 
Act of Settlement ; and the followers of William 
would seize whatever the followers of Cromwell 
had spared. These apprehensions produced 
such an outbreak of patriotic and religious en- 
thusiasm as deferred for a time the inevitable 
day of subjugation. Avaux was amazed by the 
energy which, in circumstances so trying, the 
Irish displayed. It was indeed the wild and 
unsteady energy of a half barbarous people : it 
was transient: it was often misdireoted: but, 
though transient and misdirected, it did wonders. 
The French Ambassador was forced to own that 
those officers of whose incompetency and inae- 
tivity he had so often complained had suddenly 
shaken off their lethargy. Reeruits came in by 
thousands. The ranks which had been thinned 
under the walls of Londonderry were soon again 
toll to overflowing. Great efforts were made to 
arm and clothe the troops ; andj in the short spaoe 
of a fortnight, every thing presented a new and 
cheering aspect.* 

The Trish required of the King, in retorn for 
their strenuous exertions in his cause, one oon* 
cession which was by no means agreeable to him. 
The unpopularity of Melfort had beoome such, 
that his person was scaroely safe. He had no 
ftiend to speak a word in his favour. The Frendi 
hated him. In every letter which arrived at 
Publin from England or flrom Scotland, he was 



et qai en foat lea Gapitalneo." ''Jamais troupes 
n'ont marchA comme font cellos-or. lis vont comme 
des bandits, et plllent tout oe qa'Us tronvent en cho- 
Bln." " QiMlqu'il aoit vnti que les loldata parDlssenC fort 
r6flolu6 h bien fiiire, et qu'ils raient &rt animez contre les 
rebelles, neantmolps il ne suOIt pas de cela pour oombat- 

tra Lea offlelers subalteraea soiit manvaie, et, 4 la 

reswve d'un trte petit nombre, U n*/ en a point qui ayt 
■oin dee soldate, des armes, et de la disciplme." " On a 
beauooup plus de conAanoe en la cavalerie, dont la plus 
frande partie eat aasez bonne." Avanz mentions several 
regiments of horse with particular praise. Of two of these 
he says, " On ne peut voir de meflleur regiment.*' The 
enrrectnees of tlva opinion which be had formed both of 
the infantry and of cavalry waa, after his departure from 
Ireland, signally proved at the Boyne. 
* I wiU quote a paasage or two from the despatches writ> 



described as the rdl geniui of iim fiooae «( 
Btuart. It was necessary for his own sftke to 
dismiss hin. An honourable pretext was found. 
He was ordered to repair to Versailles, to rs> 
present there the state of affahrs la Iraland, and 
to implore the French government to send over 
without delay six or seven thousand veteran in- 
fantry. He laid down the seals ; and thej were^ 
to the great delight of the Irish, put into the 
hands of an Irishman, Sir Richard Nagle, whs 
had made himself conspicuous as Attorney 
General and Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Melfort took his departure under cover of the 
night: for the rage of the populace against hin 
was such that he could not without danger shov 
himself in the streets of Dublin by day. Oa 
the following morning James left his capital a 
the opposite direction to encoopter Schom- 
berg.f 

Schomberg had landed in Antrim. The force 
which he had brought with him did not exceed 
ten thousand men. But he expected to be joined 
by the armed colonists and by the regiments 
whioh were under Kirke'a command. The coffee- 
house politicians of London fully expected that 
such a general with each an army would speedily 
reconquer the island. Unhappily it soon ap- 
peared that the means which had been farnished 
to him were altogether inadequate to the woxi 
which he had to perform : of the greater part of 
these means he was speedily deprived by a suc- 
cession of unforeseen calamities ; and the whole 
campaign was merely a long struggle maintained 
by his prudence and resolution a|;ain&t the ut- 
most spite of fortune. 

He marched first to Carrickfergus. That 
town was held for James by two regiments of 
infantry. Schomberg battered the walls; and 
the Irish, after holding out a week, capitulated. 
He promised that they should depart unharmed ; 
but he found it no easy matter to keep his word. 
The people of the town and neighboiuhood were 
generally Protestants of Scottish extractioiL 
They had suffered much during the short ascend- 
ency of the native race; and what they had 
suifered they were now eager to retaliate. They 
aesiAttbled in great multitudes, exclaiming that 
the capitulation was nothing to them, and that 
they would be revenged. They soon proceeded 
from words to blows. The Irish, disarmed, 
stripped, and hustled, clung for protection to 
the English officers and soldiers. Schomberg 
with difficulty prevented a massacre by spurring, 
pistol in hand, through the throng of the en- 
raged colonists. J 

From Carrickfergus Schomberg proceeded to 



ten at this time by Avaux. On September 7 (17) he says : 
*fj)e quelque cost^ qu'on se toum&t, on ne pourott rirn 
prevoir que dteagrfoble. Mais dans cette extrSmlti cfa»- 
can s*est 6vertu6. Les offlders ont fait leura recroee atoc 
beauooup de diligence." Three days later be pays : •* n y 
a quinze jours que nous n*esp6rion8 gu^re de ponvofr mr^ 
tre les choses en si bon estat : mais my Lord Tyroonnel et 
tous les Irlandais ont travaiU6 avec t&nt d'empreB«enK?QA 
qu'on B'est mis en estat de deffenee.** 

t Avaux, Aug. 20 (80), Aug. 26 (Sep. 4), Aug. 96 (Sep. SSi 
Life of James, IL 873 ; Melfort's vindication of hi]iis«>]f 
among the Nalme Papers, Avaux sayp : ** II poum p:«rtir 
ce Boir k la unit : car je vols bien qu'il apprehende qu*il n« 
Sera pas sur pour luy de partlr en pldn jour.** 

1 Story's Impartial History of the War* of Ireland, 1 «9S: 
L^e of James, il. 374; Avaux, Sept. 7 (17), 1689; Nlbell^ 
Journal, printed in 1689, and reprinted by Macpheraotk. 
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Lisburn^ and thence, tbrovgh towns leA without 
mn inhabitant, and over pains on whieh not a 
cow, nor a sLeep, nor a staok of com was to be 
8«en, to liOnghbriolEland. Here he was Joined 
by three regiments of Enniskilleners, whose 
dress, horses, and arms looked strange to eyee 
accustomed to the pomp of reviews, bnt who in 
natural courage were inferior to no troops in 
the world, and who had, during months of con- 
stant watching and skirmishing, acquired many 
of the essential qualities of soldiers.'* 

Schomberg continued to advance towards 
Dublin through a desert The few Irish troops 
irhich remained in the south of Ulster retreated 
before him, destroying as they retreated. New- 
Ty, once a well built and thriving Protestant 
borough, he found a heap of smoking ashes. 
Carlingford too had perished. The spot where 
the town had once stood was marked only by 
the massy remains of the old Norman castle. 
Those who Tontured to wander from the camp 
reported that the country, as far as they could 
explore it, was a wilderness. There were cabins, 
but no inmates : there was rich pasture, but nei- 
ther flock nor herd : there we^e cornfields ; but 
the harvest lay on the ground soaked with rain.f 
While Schomberg was advancing through a 
Tast solitude, the Irish forces were rapidly as- 
cembllng from every quarter. On the tenth of 
Septem^r the royal standard of James was un- 
fiirled on the tower of Drogheda; and beneath 
it were soon collected twenty thousand fighting 
men, the infantry generally bad, the cavalry 
generally good, but both infantry and cavalry 
fall of zeal for their country and their religion. | 
The troops were attended as usual by a great 
multitude of camp followers, armed with scythes, 
half pikes, and skeans. By this time Schom- 
berg had reached Dundalk. The distance be- 
tween the two armies was not more than a long 
day*8 march. It was therefore generally ex- 
pected that the fate of the island would speedily 
be decided by a pitched battle. 

In both camps, all who did not understand 
war were eager to fight; and, in both camps, 
the few who had a high reputation for military 
science were against fighting. Neither Rosen 
nor Schomberg wished to put every thing on a 
ernsL Each of them Xnew faitimately the de- 
fects of his own army; and neither of them 
-vras fully aware of the defects of the other's 
mrmy. Rosen was certain that the Irish in- 
fantry were worse equipped, worse officered, 
and worse drilled, than any infantry that he 
liad ever seen from the Gulf of Bothnia to the 
Atlantic ; and he supposed that the English 
tJ-oops were well trained, and were, as they 
<loubtle88 ought to have been, amply provided 
irith every tMng necessary to their efficiency. 
^^Tnmbers, he rightly judged, would avail little 
against a great superiority of arms and disci- 
pline. He therefore advised James to ftiU baok, 
&nd even to abandon Dublin to the enemy, 
z-ather than haxard a battle the loss of which 
wroold be the loss of tAt Athlone was the best 
plaoe in the kingdom for a determined stand. 



* BtoTj'9 Impu-tial History. 



t Ibid. 



* Atsux, Sept. 10 (20); IflSO : Story'a Impartial Histoiy ; 
r-i«n of Jameii, it. 377, 878. Orlg. Mem. Story and James 
i^^x-ee in estlmatiag the Irish army at about twenty thou- 
^ men. Bee also Dangean, Oct. 28> 1680. 



The passage of the Shannon might be defeiMle4 
till the succours which Melfort had been charged 
to solicit came fVom France; and those sue* 
eours would change the whole character of th^ 
war. But the Irish, with Tyreonnel at theiv 
head, were unanimous against retreating. The 
blood of the whole nation was up. James waa 
pleased with the enthusiasm of hie subjects, 
and positively deolared that he would not jiis* 
grace himself by leaving his capital >o the" in-* 
vaders without a bk)w.{ 

In a few days it became clear that Schom- 
berg had determined not to fight. His reasons 
were weighty. He bad some good Butch and 
French troops. The Enniskdlleners who had 
joined him had served a military apprentice 
ship, though not in a very regular manner. 
But the bulk of his army consisted of English 
peasants who had just left their cottages. Hit 
musketeers had still to learn how to load theiv 
pieces: his dragoons had still to leatn how to 
manage their horses ; and these inexperienced 
recruits were for the most part commanded by 
officers as inexperienced as themselves. Hhi 
troops were therefore not generally superior im 
discipline to the Irish, and were in number flir 
inferior. Nay, he found that his men were al» 
most as ill armed, as ill lodged, as ill clad, aa 
the Celts to whom they were opposed. The 
wealth of the English nation and the liberal 
votes of the English parliament had entitled 
him to expect that he should be abundantly 
supplied with all the munitions of war. But 
he was cruelly disappointed. The administra- 
tion had, ever since the death of Oliver, been 
constantly becoming more and more imbecile^ 
more and more corrupt ; and now the Revolu- 
tion reaped what the Restoration had sown. A 
crowd of negligent or ravenous functionaries, 
formed under Charles and James, plundered, 
starved, and poisoned the armies and fleets of 
William. Of these men the most important was 
Henry Shales, who, in the late reign, had bees 
Commissary General to the camp at Hounslow. 
It is difficult to blame the new government for 
continuing to employ him : for, in his own de 
partment, his experience far surpassed that of 
any other Englishman. Unfortunately, in ths 
same school In which he had acquired his ex><* 
perienee, he had learned the whole art of peco* 
lation. The beef and brandy which he ftamished 
were so bad that the soldiers turned from them 
with loathing : the tents were rotten : the cloth** 
ing was scanty : the muskets broke in the hand* 
ling. Great numbers of shoes were set dowa 
to Uie account of the government: but, two 
months after the Treasury had paid the bill, the 
shoes had not arrived in Ireland. The means 
of transporting baggage and artillery were al« 
most entirely wanting. An ample number of 
horses had been purchased in England with ths 
public money, and had been sent to the banks 
of ihe Dee. But Shales had let them out for 
harvest work to the farmers of Cheshire, had 
pocketed the hire, and had left the troops La 
Ulster to get on as they best might. J Schoai- 



I Life of James, U. 877, S78. Orig. Mem. 
I Bee Orey's Debates, Nor. 2«, 27, 28, 1689, and the Bii^ 
logue between a Lord Lieutenant and one of his depntisi^ 
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barg tlMQght that, if he should, with an SU 
trsined and ill appointed wrmj^ risk a hattla 
against a Buperior force, he might not im- 
probably be defeated; and he knew that a 
defeat might be followed by the Iom of one 
kingdom, perhaps by the loss of three king- 
doms. He therefore made up his mind to stand 
on the defensiye till his men had been disoi- 
plined, and till reinfoiysements and supplies 
should arrlTO. 

He entrenched himself near Dnndalk in such 
a manner that he could not be forced to light 
ftgaiaat his will. James, emboldened by the 
oautton of his adversary, and disregarding the 
advice of Rosen, advanced to Ardee, appeared 
at the head of the whole Irish army before the 
English lines, drew ulThorse, foot and artillery, 
in order of battle, and displayed his banner. 
The English were impatient to fall on. But 
Iheir general had made up his mind, and was 
not to be moved by the bravadoes of the enemy 
or by the murmurs of his own soldiers. Dnring 
some weeks he remained secure within his de- 
fences, while the Irish lay a few miles off. He 
•et himself assiduously to drill those new levies 
which formed the greater part of his army. 
He ordered the musketeers to be constantly ez- 
•rcised in firing, sometimes at marks and some- 
ttraes by platoons ; and, flrom the way in which 
they at first acquitted themselves, it plainly ap- 
pesjred that he had judged wisely in not leading 
them out to battle. It was found that not one 
in four of the English soldiers could manage 
his piece at all ; and whoever succeeded in dis- 
eharging it, no matter in what direction, thought 
that he had performed a great feat 

While the Duke was thos employed, the Irish 
tyed his camp without daring to attack it But 
within that oamp soon appeared two evils more 
terrible than the foe, treason and pestilence. 
Among the best troops under his command 
were the French exiles. And now a grave doubt 
arose touching their fidelity. The real Hugue- 
not refugee indeed might safely be trusted. 
The dislike with which the most sealous Eng- 
lish Protestant regarded the House of Bourbon 
and the Church of Rome was a lukewarm feel- 
ing when compared with that inextinguishable 
hi^ed which glowed in the bosom of the per- 
secuted, dragooned, expatriated Galvinist of 
Iianguedoe. The Irish had already remarked 
that the Frenoh heretic neither gave nor took 
quarter.* Now, however, it was found that 
with those emigrants who had sacrifioed every 
thing for the reformed religion were inter- 
mingled emigrants of a very different sort, de- 
serters who had run away firom their standards 
hn the Low Countries, and had coloured their 
erime by pretending that they were Protestants, 
and tliat their conscience would not suffer them 
to fight for the persecutor of their Church. 
Some of these men, hoping that by a second 
treason they might obtain both pardon and 
feward, opened a correspondence with Avaux. 
The letters were intercepted; and a formida- 
ble plot was brought to li|^t It appeared 
that, if Schomberg had been weak enough to 
yield to the importunity of those who wished 



* Nlheli's Jourraal. A French ofBcer, ia a letter to 
Avaux, writtcD soon after itehoinberg's landing, says 
"Lcs Huguenuta font pins da mal que lee AoKlaia, et 
taent fi>rce GathoUques poor avoir &lt rtels tanoe.^ 



him to give battle, several French oompaniei 
would, in the heat of the action, have fired 
on the English, and gone over to the enemy. 
Such a defection might well have produced 
a general panic in a better army than that 
which was encamped under Dundalk. It was 
necessary to be severe. Six of the conspirators 
were hanged. Two hundred of their accom- 
plices were sent in irons to England. Even 
after this winnowing, the refugees were long 
regarded by the rest of the army with unjuat 
but ndt unnatural suspicion. During some 
days indeed there was great reason to fear thit 
the enemy would be entertained with a bloody 
fight between the English soldiers and their 
French allies, f 

A few hours before the execution of tlie chief 
conspirators, a general muster of the am^ 
was held ; and it was observed that the rtmla 
of the English battalions looked thin. From 
the first day of the campaign, there had been 
much sickness among the recruits : but it was 
not till the time of the equinox that the, mor- 
tality became alarming. The autumnal rains 
of Ireland are usually heavy; and this year 
they were heavier than usual. The whole 
country was deluged; and the Duke's camp 
became a marsh. The Enniskillen men were 
seasoned to the climate. The Dutch wen 
accustomed to live in a country which, as a 
wit of that age said, draws fifty feet of water. 
They kept their huts dry and clean ; and they 
had experienced and carefiil oflScers who did 
not suffer them to omit any precautioiL 
But* the peasants of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire had neither constitutions prepared to 
resist the pernicious influence, nor skill to 
protect themselves against it. The bad pro- 
visions ftimished by the Commissariat aggra- 
vated the maladies generated by the air. Rfr> 
medics were almost enUrely wanting. The 
surgeons were few. The medicine chests con- 
tained little more than lint and plaisters for 
wounds. The English sickened and died by 
hundreds. Even those who were not smitten 
by the pestilence were unnerved and dejected, 
and, instead of putting forth the energy which 
is the heritage of our race, awaited their 
fate with the helj^less /pathy of Asiatics. It 
was in vain that Schomberg tried to teach 
them to improve their habitations, and to 
cover the wet earth on which they lay with 
a thick carpet of fern. Exertion had become 
more dreadful to them than death. It was 
not to be expected that men who would not 
help themselves should help each other. No- 
body asked and nolody showed compassion. 
Familiarity with ghastly spectacles produced 
a hardheartedness and a desperate impiety, 
of which an example will not easily be found 
even in the history of infectious diseases. 
The moans of the sick were drowned by the 
blasphemy and ribaldry of their comrades. 
Sometimes, seated on the body of a vrretch who 
had died in the morning, might be seen a 
wretch destined to die before night, cursing 
singing loose songs, snd swallowing usque- 



t Story ; Narratlro transmitted by Avaoz to SefgnclaT, 
Mot. 26 (Dec. 0), 16&9; London tiazeUe, Oct 14, lt>S9. It 
is curious that, though Damont was in the ramp before 
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racy among the French. 
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(>aiigli to the heiath of the denl. When the 
eorpses were taken away to be buried the sur- 
TiTOTs gmmbled. A dead man, they said, was 
a good screen and a good stooL Why, when 
there was so abundant a supply of snch useful 
articles of furniture, were people to be exposed 
to the cold air and fbreed to crouch on the moist 
ground ?* 

Many of the sick were sent by the English 
vessels which lay off the coast to Belfast, where 
a great hospital had been prepared. But scarce 
half of them liyed to the end of the Toyage. 
More than one ship lay long in the bay of Car* 
rickfergus heaped with carcasses, and exhaling 
the stench of death, without a living man on 
board.t 

The Irish army suffered much less. The 
kenie of Mnnster or Connaught was quite as 
well off in the camp as if he had been in his own 
mud cabin inhaling the vapours of his own 
quagmire. He naturally exulted in the distress 
of the SAzon heretics, and flattered himself that 
they would be destroyed without a blow. He 
heard with delight the guns pealing all day over 
the graves of the English officers, till at length 
the Amerals became too numerous to be cele- 
brated with military pomp, and the mournful 
Bonnds were succeeded by a silence more mourn- 
ful stilL 

The superiority of force was now so decidedly 
on the side of James that he could safely ven- 
tare to detach five regiments from his army, and 
to send them into Connaught. Sarsfield com- 
manded them. He did not, indeed, stand so 
high as he deserved in the royal estimation. 
The King, with an air of intellectual superiority 
which must have made Avaux and Rosen bite 
their lips, pronounced him a brave fellow, but 
Tory scantily supplied with brains. « It was not 
without great difficulty that the Ambassador 
prevailed on His Mnjesty to raise the best officer 
iA the Irish army to the rank of Brigadier. 
Sarsfield now fully vindicated the favourable 
opinion which his French patrons had formed of 
him. He dislodged the English from Slige ; and 
he effeotaally secured Galway, which had been 
in oonsiderable danger. { 

No attack, however, was made on the English 
entrenchments before Dundalk. In the midst 
of difficulties and disa^ers hourly multiplying,' 
the groat qualities of Sohomberg appeared hour- 
ly more and more conspicuous. Not in the fuU^ 
tide of success, not on the field of Montes Clares, 
not under the walls of Maestricht, had he so 
frell deserved the admiration of mankind. His 
resolution never gave way. His prudence never 
slept. His temper, in spite of manifold vexa- 
^ons and provoeationB, was always cheerful and 
Bcrene. The effective men under his command, 
ewen if aH were reckoned as effective who were 
not stretched on the earth by fever, did not now 
exceed five thousand. These were hardly equal 
to their ordinary duty; and yet it was necessary 
to harass them with double duty, nevertheless, 
•o maateriy were the old man's dispositions that 



« Stoft's ImiMrtua Htatcnv ; Dttmont MS. The pro- 
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with this small force he faced daring several 
weeks twenty thousand troops who if ere aceonif- 
panied by a multitude of armed banditti. At 
length early in November the Irish dispersed, 
and went to winter quarters. The Duke then 
broke up his camp and retired into Ulster. 
Just as the remains of his army were about to 
move, a rumour spread that the enemy was ap- 
proaching in great force. Had tids rumour 
been true, the danger would have been extroHM. 
But the English regiments, though they had 
been reduced to a third part of Sieir oomple^ 
ment, and though the men who were in best 
health were hfurdly able to shoulder arms, 
showed a strange joy and alacrity at the pros- 
pect of battle, and swore that the Papists should 
pay for all the misery of the last month. ** We 
English," Schomber|( said, identifying himself 
good-humouredly with the people of the country 
which had adopted him, **we English have sto- 
mach enough for fighting. It is a pity that we 
are not as fond of some other parts of a soldier's 
business." 

The alarm proved false : the Duke's army de- 
parted unmolested: but the highway along 
which be retired presented a piteous and hideous, 
spectacle. A long train of waggons laden with 
the sick joked over the rugged pavement. At ^ 
every jolt some wretched man gave up the ghost 
The corpse was flung out and left unburied to 
the foxes and crows. The whole number of 
those who died, in the camp at Dundalk, in the 
hospital at Belfast, on the road, and on the sea, 
amounted to above six thousand. The survivors 
were quartered for the winter in tl^e towns and 
villages of Ulster. The general fixed Ma head 
quarters at Idsbum.} 

His conduct was variously judged. Wise and 
candid men said that he had surpassed himself, 
and that there was no other captain in Europe 
who, with r«w troops, with ignorsat officers, 
with scanty stores, having to contend at onoe 
against a hostile army of greatly superior force, 
against a villanous commissariat, against a nest 
of traitors in his own camp, and against a disease 
more murderous than the swwd, would have 
brought the campaign to a close without the loss 
of a flag or a gun. On the other hand, many 
of those newly commissioned migors and cap- 
tains whose helplessness had increased all his 
perplexities, and who had not one quaUfication 
for their posts except personal courage, grum- 
bled at the skill and patience which had saved 
them from destruction. Their oomplainta were 
echoed on the other side of Saint George^s 
Channel. Borne of the murmuring, though un- 
just, was exousaUe. The parents, who had , 
sent a gallant lad, in his first uniform, to fight 
his way to glory, might be pardoned if, when 
they leamed that he had died on a witp of straw 
without medical attendance, and had been buried 
in a swamp without any Christian or military 
ceremony, th«r affliction made them hasty and 
unreasonable. But wiUi the cry of bereaved 
families was mingled another ery much less re^ 
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spectable. All ittd hearers and telltrs of news 
abused the 'general who fiimished them with so 
little news to hear and to tell. For men of that 
sort are so greedy after excitement that they 
far more readily forgire a commander who loses 
a battle than a commander who declines one. 
The politicians, who delivered their oracles from 
the thickest cloud of tobacco smoke at Garro- 
way's, confidently asked, without knowing any 
thing, either of war in general, or of Irish war 
m particular, why Schomberg did not fight 
They could not venture to say that he did not 
understand his calling. No doubt he had been 
an excellent officer: but he was very old. He 
seemed to bear his years well : but his faculties 
were not what they Md been : his memory was 
fkillng : and it was well known that he some- 
times forgot in the afternoon what be had done 
in the morning. It may be doubted whether 
there ever existed a human being whose mind 
was quite as firmly toned at eighty as at forty. 
But that S^homberg's intellectual powers had 
been little impaired by years is sufficiently proved 
by his despatches, which are still extant, and 
i^ich are models of official writing, terse,^ per- 
spicuous, full of important facts and weighty 
reasons, compressed into the smallest possible 
^ number of words. In those despatches he some- 
times alluded, not angrily, but with calm dis- 
dain to the censures thrown upon his conduct 
by shallow babblers, who, never having seen 
any military operation more important than the 
relieving of the guard at Whitehall, imagined 
that the easiest Siing in the world was to gain 
great victories in Miy situation and against any 
odds; and by sturdy patriots who were convinced 
that one English carter or thresher, who had 
not yet learned how to load a gun or port a pike, 
was a match for any five musketeers of King 
Lewis's household.''^ 

Unsatisfactory as had been the results of the 
oampaign in Ireland, the results of the maritime 
operations of the year were more unsatisfactory 
stlU. It had been confidently expected that, on 
the sea, England allied with Holland, would have 
been far more than a match for the power of 
Lewis : but every thing went wrong. Herbert 
had, after the unimportant skirmish of Bantry 
Bay, returned with his squadron to Portsmouth. 
There he found that he had not lost the good 
opinion either of the public or of iha govern- 
ment. The House of Commons thanked him 
for his services; and he received signal marks 
of the favour of the Crown. He had not been 
at the coronation, and had therefore missed his 
share of the rewards which, at the time of that 
solemnity, had been distributed unong the chief 
agents in the Revolution. The omission was 
now repaired; and he was created Earl of Tor* 
rtngton. The King went down to Portsmouth, 
dined on board of the AdmiraPs flag ship, ex- 
pressed the fdllest confidence in the valour and 
loyalty of the navy, knighted two gallant cap* 
tains, Clondesle^ Shovel and John Ashby, and 
ordered a donative to be divided among the sea- 
men.f 

We cannot justly blame William fbr having a 
high opinion of Torrington. For Torrington 
was generally regarded as one of the bravest 
and most skilful officers in the navy. He had 
been promoted to the rank of Rear Admiral of 
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England by James, who, if he understood uy 
thing, understood maritime affairs. That pkce 
and other lucrative places Torrington had re- 
linquished when he found that he could retain 
them only by submitting to be a tool of the 
Jesuitical cabal. No man had taken a mon 
active, a more hazardous, or a more useful 
part in effecting the Revolution. It seemed, 
therefore, that no man had fairer pretensions to 
be put at the head of the naval administration. 
Yet no man could be more unfit for such a poet 
His morals had always been loose, so loose in* 
deed that the firmness with which in the late 
reign he had adhered to his religion had excited 
mnch surprise. His glorious disgrace indeed 
seemed to have produced a salutary effect on 
his character. In poverty and exile ho rose 
fh>m a voluptuary into a hero. But, as scon 
as prosperity returned, the hero sank again 
into a voluptuary; and the lapse was deep 
and hopeless. The nerves of his mind, which 
had been during a short time braced to a firm 
tone, were now so much relaxed by vice th»t 
he was utterly incapable of sdf-denial .or of 
strenuous exertion. The vulgar courage of a 
foremast man he still retained. But both as 
Admiral and as First Lord of the Admiralty he 
was utterly inefficient. Month after month the 
fleet which should have been the terror of the 
■sees lay in harbour while he was diverting him- 
self in London. The sailors, punning upon his 
new title, gave him the name of Lord Tarry-in- 
town. When he came on shipboard he was ae- 
corapanied by a bevy of courtesans. There wis 
scarcely an hour of the day or of the night when 
he was not under the influence of claret Being 
insatiable of pleasure, he necessarily became 
insatiable of weltlth. Yet he loved flattery al- 
most as much as either wealth or pleasure. He 
had long been in the habit of exacting the mott 
homage fh>m those who were under his 



command. His flag ship was a little Versailles. 
He expected his captains to attend him to bis 
cabin when he went to bed, and to assemble 
every morning at his levee. He even suffered 
them to dress him. One of them combed bis 
flowing wig; another stood ready with the em- 
broidered coat Under such a chief there couiJ 
be no discipline. His tars passed their time in 
rioting among the rabble of Portsmouth. Tho$a 
officers who won his favour by servility a&d 
adulation easily obtained leave of absence, and 
spent weeks in London, revelling in taverns, 
scouring the streets, or making love to the 
masked ladies in the pit of the theatre. The 
victuallers soon found out with whom tbey had 
to deal, and sent down to the fleet casks of meut 
which dogs would not toneh, and barrels of beer 
which smelt worse than bilge water. Mean- 
while the British Channel seemed to be aban- 
doned to French rovers. Our merchantmen 
were boarded in sight of the ramparts of Ply- 
month. The sugar fleet from the Wewt Indies 
lost seven ships. The whole value of the prixea 
taken by the cruisers of the enemy in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of our island, while Tor- 
rington was engaged if^ith his bottle and his 
harem, was estimated at six hundred thousand 
pounds. So difficult was it to obtain the convey 
of a man of war, except by giving imnaense 
bribes, that our traders were forced to hire the 
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Berrices of Outch pnTateers, and foond these 
f onigtt meroeDaries much more useful and much 
1«78 greedy thaa the officers of our owa rojal 
navj.* 

The only department -with which &o fault 
«oald he found was the department of Foreign 
Affairs* There William was his own minister ; 
and, where he was his own minister, there were 
no delays, no blunders, no jobs, no treasons. 
The difficulties with which he had to contend 
were indeed great Even at the Hague he had 
to encounter an opposition which all his wisdom 
and firmness could, with the strenuous support 
of {leinsiua, scarcely oyeroome. The English 
were not aware that, while they were murmur- 
ing at their SoTereign's partiality for the land 
of his birth, a strong party in HoUand was mur- 
moring at his partiidity for the land of his adop- 
tion. The Dutch ambassadors at Westminster 
complained that the terms of alliance which he 
proposed were derogatory to the dignity and 
prejudicial to the interests of the republic; 
that wbereTor the honour of th« English flag 
was concerned, he was punctilious and obsti- 
nate; that he peremptorily insisted on an ar^ 
tlole which interdicted all trade with France, 
and which could not but be grievously felt on 
• the Exchange of Amsterdam; that, when they 
expressed a hope that the Navigation Act would 
be repealed, he burst out a laughing, and told 
them that the thing was not to be thought of. 
He earned all his points ; and a solemn contract 
was made by which England and the Batavian 
lederaUon bound themselves to atand firmly by 
e^ich other against France, and not io make 
peace except by mutual consent But one of 
tlie Dutch plenipotentiaries dechved t^at he was 
afraid of being one day held up to obloquy as a 
traitor for conceding so much; and the signa- 
ture of another plainly appeared to have been 
traced by a hand shaking with emotion, f 

Meanwhile under William's skilAil manage- 
ment a treaty of alliance had been eonduded 
betweea the States Generakand the Emperor. 
To that treaty Spain and England gave in their 
adhesion; and thus the four great powers 
vhich iiad long been bound together by a 
friendly understanding were bound together by 
a formal contract.} 

But before that formal contract had been 
signed and sealed, all the contracting parties 
were in arms. Early in the year 1689 war was 
raging all over the Continent from the Hs&dius 
to the Pyrenees. Fnmoe, attacked at once on 
e^eiy aide, made on every side a vigorous de- 
fence ; and her Turkish allies kept a great Ger- 
man force fully employed in Servia and Bulgaria. 
On the whole, the results of the military opera- 
tions of the summer were not unfavourable to 
the confederates. Beyond the Danube, the 
ChriBtiAns, under Prince Lewis of Baden, gained 
a anoceesion of victories over the Mussulmsjgis. 
In the passes of KoussilloD, the French troops 
contended without any decisive advantage 
against the martial peasantryx of Catalonia. 
One German army, led by the Elector of Bava- 

• Cbmmons* Jour., Nov. 18-28, 168fi : Grey's Debates, Nor. 
13, 14, IS, 28, 1«89. 8m, among niunerotti paMuhuideB, 
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Ifiary, kept at Tangier, Oct. 10, 1688. 
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ria, oceapied the Archbishopric of Cologne. 
Another was commanded by Charles, Duke of 
Lorraine, a sovereign who, driven firom his own 
dominions by the anas of France, had turned 
soldier of fortune, and had, as such, obtained 
both distinction and revenge. He marched 
against the devastators of the Palatinate, forced 
them to retire behind the Khine, and, sfteit a 
long siege, took the important and strongly for- 
tified city of Ments. 

Between the Ssmbre aQd the Meuse the 
French, commanded by Marshal Humieres, were 
opposed to the Dutch, commanded by the Prince 
of Waldeck, an officer who had long served the 
States General with fidelity and ability, though 
not always with good fortune, and who stood 
high in the estimation of William. Under Wal« 
deck's orders was Marlborough, to whom TVil- 
Uam had confided an Bnglish brigade consisting 
of the best regiments of the old army of James* 
Second to Marlborough in command, and second 
also in professional skill, wa^ Thomas Talmash, 
a brave soldier, destined to a fate never to be 
mentioned without shame and indignation. Be- 
tween the army of Waldeck and the army of Hu- 
mieres no general action took place : but in a suc- 
cession of combats the advantage was on the side 
of the confederates. Of these combats the most 
important took place at Walcourt on the fifth of 
August The French attacked an outpost de« 
fended by the Bnglish brigade, were vigorously 
repulsed, aad were forced to retreat in confusion, 
abandoning a few field pieces to the conquerors 
and leaving more than six hundred corpses on 
the ground. Marlborough, on this as on every 
simiUr oocaaion, acquitted himself like a valiant 
and skilful captain. The Coldstream Guards 
coqunanded by Talmash, and the regiment which 
is now called the sixteenth of the line, command- 
ed by Colonel Robert Hodges, distinguished them- 
selves highly. The Royal regiment, too, which 
had a few months before set up the standard of 
rebeUion at Ipswich, proved on this day that 
William, ia freely panloning that great fault, 
had acted not less wisely than generously. The 
testimony which Waldeck in his despatch bore . 
to the gallant conduct of the islanders was read 
with delight by thehr countrymen. The fight in- 
deed was no more than a skirmish: but it was a 
sharp and bloody skirmish. There had within 
living memory been no equally serious encounter 
between the English and French ; and our ances* 
tors were natunUy elated by finding that many 
years of inaction and vassalage did not appear 
to have enervated the coursge of the nation. J 

The Jacobites however discovered in the events 
of the campaign abundant matter for invective. 
Marlborou^ was, not without reason, the object 
of their bitterest hatred. In his behaviour on a 
field of baMlo malice itself could find little to 
censure: but there were other parts of his con- 
duct which presented a fair mark for oWoquy< 
Avarice is rsredy the vice of a young man : it is 
rarely the vice of a peat man: but Marlborough 
was one of the few who have, in the bloom of 
youth, loved luere more than wine or women. 



hand getuigen kan.** The treaties will be jbuitd In Dn- 
monf I Gorpa INplomatifine. They vere ilgiied in August, 
1669. 

t The treatv hetweon the Imperor aad the States Gene^ 
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Hid who haye, at flie height of grtataefls, loved 
l«cre more than power op fkja». AU the pro- 
eioos ^fts which nature had laTished on hia he 
^aed chiefly for what they would fetoh. At 
twenty he made m(mey of hia beauty and his 
vigour. At sixty he made money of his genius 
and his glory. The applauses which were justly 
due to his oonduet at Walcourt oodld not alto- 
gether drown the Toices of those who muttered 
that, wherever a broad piece -was to be 8a?ed or 
got, this hero was a mere EuoUo, a mere Har> 
pagon ; that, tiiough he drew a lavge allowanoe 
under pretence of' keeping a public table, ho 
never asked an officer to dinner; tiiat his muster 
rolls wove Araudnlently made up; that he peek* 
eted pay in the names of men who had long 
been dead, of men who had been killed in his 
own sight four years before at Sedgemeor ; that 
there were twenty such names in one troop; tiiat 
there were thirty-six in another. Nothing but 
the union of dauntless oonrage and o<»nmanding 
powers of mind with a bland temper and win- 
ning manners could have enabled him to gain 
and keep, in spite of fhults enunently unsoldier- 
Kke, the goodwill of his soldiers.* 

About the time at which tho eontending av- 
mies in every part of Borope were going into 

• winter quarters, a new Pontiflf aseended the <Aair 
of St. Peter. Innocent the Eleyenth was no 
more. His fate had been strange indeed. His 
oonseiMitious and fsrvent attachment to the 
Ohnroh of which he was tibe head had induced 
him, at one of the most critical coijnnctnres in 
hor history, to ally himself with her mortal ene- 
mies. The news of his decease was reeeiyed with 
eoncem and alarm by Protestant princes and 
commonwealths, and with joy and hope at Ver^ 
■aiUes and Dublin. An extraordinary ambassa- 
dor of high rank was instantly despalohed by 
Lewis to Rome. The Frenoh garrison which had 

^ been placed in Avignon was withdrawn. When 
the votes of the Oonclave had been united In fib- 
Tour of Peter Ottobuoni, an ancient Gardiaal 
who assumed the appellation of Alexander tibe 
Blghth, the representative of Franee assisted at 
the installation, bore up the cope of tha new 
Pon^, and put into the hands of His Holiness 
a letter in whioh the most Christian King do- 
elared that he renounced the odious privilege of 
protecting robbers and assassins. Alexander 
pressed the letter to his lips, embraced the 
bearer, and talked with rapture of the near 
prospect of reconciUaHon. Lewis began to en- 
tertain a hope that the influenca of the Yatioan 
might be exerted to dissolve the alliance be- 
tween the House of Austria and the heretical 
usurper of the English throne. James was even 
more sanguine. He was foolish enough to expect 
that the new Pope would give him money, and 
ordered Melfort, who had now acquired himself 
of his. mission at Versailles) to hastsitf to Rome, 
and b^ His Holiness to cMitribute something 
towards the good work of upholding pure reli- 
gion in the British islands. But it soon appear- 
ed that Alexander, though he might hold lan- 
guage different fh>m that of his predecessor, 
was determined to follow in essentials his pre- 



* See the Deer Bargalii, & JaeoUte pamphlet dUadee* 
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deeeSsor's policy. The original cause of tht 
quarrel between the Holy See and Lewis wu 
not removed. The King continued to appoist 
prelates; the Pope continued to ref^ise them ia- 
stitntion; and the consequence was thatalborth 
part of the dioceses of Frax^ce had bishops who 
w we incapable of performing any episcopid f une- 
tion.t 

The Anglican Church wa% at thia time, not 
less distracted than the Qallican Church. The 
iirst of August had been fixed by Act of Partia- 
ment as the day before the close of which all 
beneficed clergymen and all persona holdisf 
academical offices must, on pain ef aospeosioB, 
swear alle^anee to William and Mary. Dunsf 
the earlier part of the summer, the Jacohitei 
hoped that the number of nonjurors would be so 
considerable as seriously to alarm and embar* 
rass the Gh>venBment. But this hope was dis- 
appointed. *Few indeed of the clergy were 
Whigs. Few were Tories of that moderate 
aohool which acknowledged, rehwtantly and 
with reserve, that extreme abuses might eoae* 
times justify a nation in resorting to extresie 
remedies^ The great mfl^ority of tiie profeeaioa 
atiU held the doctrine of passire obedience: but 
that majority was now dlrided into two seetioBa 
A qnestion, which, before the Revolution, had 
been mere matter of speculation, and had. there- 
fore, though sometimes incidentally raisea, beea, 
by moat persons, very superficially considered, 
had BOW become practically most importaat 
The doctrine of passive obedience bong takes 
<br granted, to whom was that obe<£enoe due? 
Whik the hereditary right and the poss^sioB 
were ooi^olned, there was no room foir doubt: 
but the hereditary ri^t and the possesaos 
were now separated. One prince, r^sed by the 
RevolutSon, was reigning at Westminster, pt» 
ing laws, appointing magistrates and prelatei, 
sending forth armies and fleets. His Judga 
decided causes. His Sheriflh arrested debton 
and executed criminals. Justice, order, proper* 
ty, would cease to exist, and society would be 
resolved into ohaos, but for his Great Seal. As- 
other prince, deposed by the Revolution, w« 
living abroad. He could exercise none of the 
powers and perfbrm none of the duties of a 
ruler, and could, as it seemed, be restored only 
by means as violent as those by whieh he had 
been displaced* To which of these two prinoei 
did Cliristian men owe allegiance? 

To a large part of the clergy it appeared that 
the plain letter of Scripture required tliem to 
submit to the Sovereign who was in fK>88eericB. 
without troubling themselves about his titie. 
The powers which the Apostle, in the text noel 
fiuniUair to the Anglican divines of that age, 
proliottnces to be ordained of Ok»d, are not the 
powers that can be traced back to a legitimate 
origin, but the powon that be. When Jesai 
was asked whether the chosen people might 
lawfVilly give tribute to Caesar, he replied hr 
asking the questioners, not whether Csesar oouM 
make out a pedigree derived from the old royal 
house of Judah, but whether the coin wlnek 
they scrupled to pay into Cssar's treasury eame 



followtng months. See alto Welwood*8 Vemariun Befrr 
matni of Sept 18, Sept. 2&, and Oct 8, 1689. MeUrct'i 
Jnetmctioni, and his memorials to the Pope and the Ok 
dlnal ofEflte, are among the Naime Fapora; and eomeei< 
tneti hsTe been plnted by Ma«pberflon. 
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fVom CflMsr'fl mint, ia otii«r words, whether €m- 
ear actaatty poseeseed the aathority and per- 
fbmed the fimetione of a ruler. 

It is generally, held, wi#h mmoh appearaaee 
of reason, that the most trustworthy comment 
on the text of the Gospels and EpietLee is to be 
foand in the praotioe of the pnmitiye Ohris- 
tlans, when that practice can be satisfactorily 
asoertained ; and it so happened that tte times 
dming which the Ghsrdi ie universally acknow- 
ledged to hare been in the highest state of pu- 
rity were times of frequent and violent politioal 
ehange. Obe at least of the Apostles appears 
to have lived to see four Emperors pulled down 
in tittie more than a year. Of the martyrs of 
;lhe third century a great proportion mnst have 
been aUe to remember ten ov twelve revolutione. 
Those martyrs must have had ooeasien often to 
consider what was their duty towards a prince 
just raised to power by a successful insurreo* 
tion. That they wtre, one and all, detened hy 
the fear of punishment from doing what they 
thought right, is an imputation which no can- 
did infidel would throw en tiiem. Yet, if there 
be any proposition which can with perfect eon- 
Menee be affirmed touching the early Ohrie- 
tiana, it is this, that they never once reAiaed 
obedience to any actual ruler on account of the 
iUegitimaoy ot his title. At one time, indeed, 
the aupreme po^er was claimed by twenty or 
thirty competitors. Eveiy province from Bri- 
tain to Egypt had its own Augustus. All these 
pretenders ooold not be rigfatftd Emperors. Yet 
it does not appear that, in any place, the fhithfril 
iud any scruple about submitting to tike person 
-who, in that place, exercised the imperial fane- 
tionBw While the Christian of Home obeired Au- 
vetian, the Christian of Lyons obeyed Tetrieus, 
aiid the Christian of Palmyra ob^ed Zenobia. 
«* Day and night,''— such were the words which 
^e great Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, addressed 
to the repreeentatave of Valerian and Gallienus, 
— -'* day and ni^t do we Christians pray to the 
one true God for the safety of our Emperors." 
Tet those Emperoia had a few months before 
pulled down tiieir predecessor JEmiUanus, who 
had pulled down his predecessor Gallus, who 
liad elimbed to power on the ruins of the house 
of his predeoessor Becius, who had slam his 
predecessor Philip, who had slain his prede- 
ocasor Qordian. Was it possible to believe that 
m saint, who had, in the short space of thirteen 
or fourteen years, borne true allegiance to this 
series of rebels and regicides, woiSd have made 
» sofaisttt in the Christian body rather than ac- 
knowledge King William and Queen Mary ? A 
Ixwndred timee those An^icaa divinee who had 



* See tbe answer of a Nonjuror to the Bishop of Samm's 

eballenge In the Appendix to the Life of Kettlewell. 

AJCBong the IVraner H8S. In the Bodleian Lfbralrj is a 

p«per whieh, as flaaerofl thought H iroHh preserving, I 

-venture to quote. The writer, a strong xun^oror, after 

■lx-7ing to evade, by many pitiable shifts, the argument 

d««wii bj a more eompliant diTine from the prMtlce of 

•Us* primitive Chweh, proceeds thus : ** Suppose the prl- 

xxxiiire Christians all along, from the time of the rerj 

^/a^postles, had been as regardless of their oaths \ty Ibrmer 

f>«rlnee8 as he suggests, wiU he ^terefore say that their 

pxnactioe is to he a rule 7 111 things have been done, and 

■v^ery generally abetted, by men of otherwise very orthodox 

prinerplee." The argument from the practice of the pri- 

laaJtlve Chrietians is remarkably well put in a tract, en- 

rltCled The Boetrineef Non-reidsttnee or Passive Obedkmce 

2tf o Way eoneemed in the Oontrorersie* now depending 



leleeii ihe oaths challenged their more eerupu- 
leus brethren to cite a single instance in whieh 
the pr^itive Church had reAised obedience to 
a successftil usurper ; and a hundred times tha 
challenge was evaded. The nonjurors had Uttla 
to say en this head, except that precedents were 
of no force when opposed to principles, a propo* 
sition nHiSch eame with but a bad grace firom a 
school which had always professcKl an almost 
superstitious reverence for the authority of the 
Fathers.* 

To precedents draimi^rom later and more cop- 
rapt times litHe respect was due. But, even in 
the history of later and more corrupt timee, the 
noi^urors could not easily find any precedent 
thai would serve their purpose. In ^ur own 
country many Kings, who had not the heredi^ 
tary right, had filled the throne: but it had 
never beetf thought inconsistent with the duty 
of a Christian to be a true liegeman to snoi^ 
Kings. The usurpation of Henry the Fourtii« 
the more odious usurpation of Bichard the 
Third, had produced no schism i&the Chur<& 
As soon as tbe usurper was #rm in his seat, 
Bishops had done homige to him for tiieir do- 
mains: Convocations had presented addressed 
to him, and granted him supplies; nor had any 
casuist eyer pronounced that euoh submission 
to a prince ht possession was deadly sin.f ^ 

With the practice of the whole Christian 
world the authoritative teaching of the Church 
of England appeared to be in strict harmony. 
The Homily on Wilftil Rebellion, a discourse 
yirhich inculcates, in unmeaeured terms, the duty 
of obeying nilers, speaks of none but actuidl 
ruleors. Nay, the people are distinctly told in 
Uiat Homily that they are bound to obey, not 
only their legitimate prince, but any usufper 
whom Qod shall in anger set over them for their 
sins. And surdy it would be the height of 
absurdity to say that we must accept submio: 
sively such usurpers as G^od sends in anger, but 
must pertinaciously withhold our obedience from 
imurpers whom he sends in mercy. Grant that 
it was a crime to invite the Prince of Orange 
over, a crime to join him, a crime to make him 
King; yet what was the whole history of the 
Jewish nation and of the Christian Church but 
a record of eases in which Providence had 
brought good out of evil? And what theologian 
would assert that, in such cases we ought, from 
abhorrence of the evil to reject th^good t 

On these grounds a large body of divines, 
still asserting the doctrine that to resist the 
Sovereign must always be sInAil, conceived that 
William was now the St^ereign whom it would 
be Bisfta to resist 



between the WiUianUteB and the Jaoobitee, by a Lay 
Gentleman, of the Communion of Hie Ohurch of England, 
as by Law wtablished, 1089. 

t One of the moat adolatory addresMe erer mML by a 
Oonvoeatlon was to Richard the Third. It will be Ibnnd 
in Wilklhs's Ooncilia. Dryden, in his ilne r^acinimto at 
one of the itneet passages In the Prologue to the Canter> 
bory Sales^ tapreeenta the Good Parson as ehoesing to re- 
sign bis benenee rather than aoknowledge the Duke of 
Lancaster to be King of England. For this representa- 
tion no warrant ean be Ibund In (aiauo0r*s Poem, or any 
where else. Dryden wished to write something that would 
gall the clergy who had taken the oaths, and ttierelbre 
attributed to a Boman Gatholio priest of the fturteehth 
century a superstition which orii^nated among the Afiff» 
liean priests of the seventeenth century. 
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To ti^ese ai^gumentB the noigiiTors replied thai 
Sunt Paul must have meant by the powers that 
be the rightful powers that be ; and that to put 
any other interpretation on his words would be 
to outrage oommon sense, to dishonour religion 
to gi?e scandal to weak believers^ to give an oc- 
casion of triumph to scoffers. The feelings of 
aU mankind must be shocked by the propopition 
that, as soon as a King, however clear his title, 
however wise and good his administration, is 
expelled by traitors, all his servants are bound 
to abandon him, and to range themselves on the 
aide of his enemies. In all ages and nations, 
fidelity, to a good cause in adversity 4iad been 
regarded as a virtue. In all ages and nations, 
the polUician whose practice was always to be 



en the side which was uppermost had been d«*, ^the day of death and the da|^ of judgment.* 



divine tp'dei^y that eibedience had been dfi« to 
Cromwell, and yet to affirm that it was doe to 
William ? To suppose that there could be such 
inafnsistency without dishonesty would be not 
gharity but weakness. Those who were deter- 
^mined to comply with the A.ct of Parliament 
wo^M do better to speak out^ and to say, what 
eye^yrbody knew, that they complied simply te 
save their beneSces. The motive was no doubt 
strong. That a clergyman who was a husband 
and a father should look forward with dread to 
the tXtiUfi^ August and the first of February 
was nalural. But he would do well to remember 
that> however terrible might be the day of sua* 
pension and the day of deprivation, there would 
assuredly come two other day^more terrible still, 



•pised. iThis new Toryism was wors^ tiiauj 
Whiggism. ^To break through the tie&4)f alle- 
giance b^ause the Sovereign was a tyrant wat 
doubtless a very great sin: but it was a sin for 
which specious names and pretexts might be 
found, and into which a brave and generous man, 
not instructed in divine truth and guarded by 
divine grace, might easily fall. But to break 
through the ties of allegiance, vmerely because 
the Sovereign was' unfortunate, was not only 
wicked, but dirty. Could any unbeliever offer 
a greater insult to the Scriptures than by assert^ 
ing that the Scriptures had ei^oined on Chris- 
tians as a sacred duty what the light of nature 
had taught heathens to regard aa the last excess 
of baseness ? In the Scriptures ;was to be found 
thtf history of a/King of Israel, driven from his 
palace by an unnatural son, and compelled to 
fly beyond Jordan. David, like James, had the 
right: Absalom, like William, liad the posses- 
sion. Would any student of the saored writings 

- dare to affirm that the conduct of Shimei on 
that ocoasion was proposed as a pattern to be 
imitated, and-thatBarzillai, who royally adhered 
'to his fugitive master, was resisting the ordi- 
nance of God, and receiring to himself damna- 
tion? Would any true son of the Church ef 
England seriously affirm that a man who was a 
strenuous royalist till after the battle of Naseby, 
who then went over to the Pariiament, who, as 
Boon as the Parliament had been purged, became 
im obsequious servant of the Bump, and who, 
as soon as the Bump had been ^ected, professed 
himself a faithful suljeci^f the Protector, was 
more deser^g of the respect of Christian men 
than the stool old Cavalier who bore true fealty 
to Charles the First in prfson, and to Charles 
the Second in exile, and gxio was ready to put 
lands, liberty, life, in O^), rather than acknow- 
ledge, by word or aovth^ authority of any of 
the upstart govemnfents which, during that evil 
time, obtained posse^on of a power not legiti- 
mately theirs? And what distinction was there 
between that case and the case which had now 
arisen? That Cromwell had actually ei^oyed 

,' as much power as William, nay much more 
power than William, was quit9 certain. That 
the power of William, aa well as the power of 
Cromwell, had an illegitimate origin, no divine 
who held the doctrine of nonresistance would 
dispute. How then was it possible for such a 



* Bm ihe d«6no0 of the profeislon trhlcsh tb« Right Rev. 
Vftthar In God Joha Lake, Lord Bishop of Chicheiter, 



The swearing clergy as they were called, were 
-not a little perplexMi by this reasoning. No- 
tilling embarrassed them more than the analogy 
whidt^e noi^i^ors were never weary of point- 
^ out betjneen the usmrpation of Cromwell and 
ue uSurpauon of William. For there waa in 
that age no High Churchman who would not 
l^ave thought himself reduced to an absurdity 
if he had been reduced to the necas^dty of Bay- 
ing that the ChWcir. had oomnu^ded her aons 
to obey Cromwell. tAnd yet it was ^possible 
to prove &at Williank was more fully in posses- 
sion of supreme power than CrMuweU had been. 
The swearers therefore avoidea coming to close 
quarters with the nonjurors on this point at 
carefully as the notgurors avoided coming to 
close quarters with the swearers on the ques- 
tion touching the practice of the primitivs 
Church. . V 

The truth ia that the theory of government 
which had long been taught by the clergy was 
so absurd that it eould lead to nothing but ab- 
surdity. Whether the priest who adhered to 
that theory swore or refused «| swear, he was 
alike unable t9 give a rational explanation of 
his conduct. If he swore, he could vindicate 
his swearing only by laying down propositions 
against which every 'honest heart instinctiv^y 
revolts, only by proclaiming that Christ had 
commanded the Church to desert the lighteons 
cause as soon as that cause ceased to prosper, 
and to strengthen the hands of sueceeaful vil- 
lany agunst afflicted virtue. And yet, strong 
as were the objections to this doctrine, the ob- 
jections to the doctrine of the noiguror were, if 
possible, stronger still. Aocording to him, a 
Christian nation ought always to be in a state of 
slavery or in a state of anarchy. Something is 
to be said for the man who sacrifices liberty 
to preserve order. Something ia to be^Md 
for the man who sacrifices order to preserve 
lib^ty. For liberty and order are two of the 
greatest blessings which a society caii enjoy: 
and^ when unfortunately they appear to be 
incompatible, much indulgence is due to 4bose 
who take either side. But the nonjuror sacri- 
ficed, not liberty to order, fcot order to liberty, 
but both liberty and order to a superstition aa 
stupid and degrading as the l-gyptian worship 
of cats and onions. While a particular person, 
diifering firom other persons by the mere acd- 



made npon his deathbed, ooaoernliig |MslA obedie«M« 
and the new oatluk 1000. 
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dent of Urih, vm on the ihrone, though he 
might be * Nero, there was to be nv ineubordi- 
nation. When any other person was on the 
throne, thoneh he might be an Alfred, ther^was 
to be no obemenoe. It mattered not how frantie 
and wicked might be the administration of the 
dynasty which had the hereditary title, or how 
wise and virtuoas might be the administration 
of a government sprung from a reyolution. 
Nor oonld any time of limitation be pleaded 
Against the claim of the expelled family. The 
L^psie of years, the lapse of ages, mode no 
chanee. 

To 'th vend of the world, Christians were to re- 
gulate their political conduct simply according 
to the genealogy of their ruler. The year 1800, 
the year 1000, might find princes who derired 
their title fh>m the Totes of the Convention 
reigning in peace and prosperity. No matter; 
they would still be usurpers; and, if, in the 
twentieth or twenty>ftrst century, any person 
who could make out a better right by blood to 
the orown should oall on a late posterity to 
acknowledge him as King, the call must be 
obeyed on peril of eternal perdition. 

A whig might well ei^oy the thought that 
the eontrover^es which had arisen among his' 
adversAes had established the soundness of his 
own peUtical creed. The disputant"^ who had 
long agreed in accusing him of an impious error 
had now effectually vindicated him, and refuted 
one another. The High Churchman who took 
the oaths bad shown by irrefragable arguments 
from the Gospeltt and the Epistles' from the uni- 
form practice of the primitive Church, and from 
the explicit declarations of the Anglican Church, 
that Christians were not in all cases bound to pay 
obedience to the prince who had the heredhory 
title. The High Churchman who would not take 
the oatlj^ had bhown as satisfactorily that Chris- 
tians were not in all coses bound to pay obedi- 
ence to the prince who was actually reigning. 
It followed that, to entitle a government to the 
allegiance of subjects, something was necessary 
different fh>m mere legitimacy, and different 
also from mere possession. What that something 
was the Whigs had no difficulty in prenouncing. 
In their view, the end for which all governments 
hod been instituted was the happiness of society. 
While the magistrate was, on the whole, notwith- 
standing some faults, a minister for good, Rea^ 
ton taught mankind to obey him; and Religion, 
giving her solemn sanotion to the teaching of 
Reason, commanded mankind to revere him as 
divinely commissioned. Bat if he proved to be 
a minister for evil, on what grounds was he to 
be considered as divinely commissioned ? The To- 
ries who swore had proved that he ought not to 
be so considered on account of the origin of his 
power:* the Tories who would not swear had 
proved as clearly that he ought not to be so 
considered on account of the existence of his 
power. 

Some violent and acrimonious Whigs triumph- 
ed ostentatiously and with merciless insolence 
over the perplexed and divided priesthood. The 
nonjuror they generally affected to regard with 



• LoadoD Gaxeite, June 90, 1689; ?JaroiMus LuttrelTs 
DbuT' ^ nie omijieiitest men," says Luttrell. 



contemptuous pity as a dull and perverse, bnt 
sincere, bigot, whose absurd practice was in 
harmony with his absurd theory, and who might 
plead, in excuse for the infatuation which im- 
pelled him to ruin his country, that the same in- 
fatuation had impelled him to ruin himself. 
They reserved their sharpest taunts for those di- 
vines who, having, in the days of the Exclusion 
Bill and ^he Rye House Plot, been distinguished 
by zeal for the divine and indefeasible right of 
the hereditary Sovereign, were now ready to 
swear fealty to an usurper. Was this then the 
real sense of all those sublime phrases which had 
resounded during twenty-nine years from innu* 
merable pulpits? Had the thousands of clergy, 
men, who had so loudly boasted of the nnchange* 
able loyalty of their order, really meant onJy 
that their loyalty would remain unchangeable 
till the next change of fortune? It was idle» 
it was impudent in them to pretend that their 
present conduct was consistent with their for- 
mer language. If any Reverend Doctor had 
at length been convinced that he had been in the 
wrong, he surely ought by an open recantation, 
to make all the amends now possible to the per- 
secuted, the calumniated, the murdered defenders 
of liberty. If he was still convinced that his old 
opinions were sound, he ought manfully to cast 
in his lot with the nonjurors. Respect, it was 
said, is due to him who ingenuously confesses on 
error; respect is due to him who courageously suf- 
fers for an error ; but it is difficult to respect a 
minister of religion who, while asserting that he 
still adheres to the principles of the Tories, 
saves his benefice by taking tin oath which can be 
honestly taken only on the principles of the 
Whigs. 

These reproaches, though perhaps not alto- 
gether unjust, were unseasooable. The wiser 
and more moderate Whigs, sensible that the 
throne of William could not stand firm if it had 
not a wider basis than their own party, abstained 
at this conjuncture from sneers and invectives^ 
and exerted themselves to remove the scruples 
and to soothe the irritated feelings of the clergy. 
The collective power of the rectors and vicars of 
England was immense ; and it was much better 
that they should swear for the most flimsy rea- 
son that could be devised by a sophist than they 
should not swear at all. 

It soon became clear that the arguments for 
swearing, backed as they were by some of the 
strongest motives which can influence the hu- 
man mind, had prevmled. Above twenty-nine 
thirtieths of the profession submitted to the law. 
Most of the divines of the capital, who then 
formed a separate class, and who were as much 
distinguished from the rural clergy by liberality 
of sentiment as by eloquence and learning, gave 
in their adhesion to the government early, and 
with every sign of cordial attachment. Eighty 
of them repaired together, in full term, to West- 
minster Hall, and were there sworn. The cere- 
mony occupied so long a time that little else 
was done that day in the Courts of Chancery and 
King's Bench.* But in general the compliance 
was tardy, sad and sullen. Many, no doubt, de- 
liberately sacrificed principle to interest Con- 
science told them that they were committing a 
sin. But they had not fortitude to resign the 
parsonage, the garden, the glebe, and to go forth 
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irithont knowing where to find i^ meal or a roof 
for themselTes and their little ones. Many 
swore with doubts and nuagirings.''^ Some de. 
elared, at the moment of taking the oath, that 
they d^d not mean to promise that they wonid 
not enbmit to James, if he should ever be in a 
eondition to demand their allegianoe.f Some 
eiergymen in the north were^ on the first of 
August, going in a company to swear, when they 
were met on the road by the news of the battle 
whieh had been fought, four days before, in the 
pass of Killiecrankie. They immediately turned 
back, and did not again leave their homes on the 
same errand till it was clear that Dundee's vic- 
tory had made no change in the state of public 
affairs. J £ven of those whose understandings 
were taHj convinced that obedience was due to 
the existing government, very few kissed the 
book with the heartiness with which they had 
formerly plighted their faith to Charles and 
James. Still the thing was done. Ten thousand 
clergymen had solemnly called heaven to attest 
their promise that they would be true liegemen 
to William ; and this promise, though it by no 
means warranted him in expecting that they 
would strenuously support him, had at least de- 
prived them of a great part of their power to 
Injure him. They could not, without entirely 
forfeiting that public respect on which their in- 
fluence depended, attack, except in an indirect 
and timidly cautions manner, the throne of one 
whom they had, in the presence of God, vowed 
to obey as their King. Some of them, it is true, 
affected to read the prayers for the new Sove- 
reigns in a peculiar tone which could not be mis- 
undorstood.] Others were guilty of still grosser 
indecency. Thus, one wretch, just after praying 
for William and Mary in the most solemn office 
of religion, took off a glass to their damnation. 
Another, after performing divine service on a 
fast day appointed by their authority, dined on 
a pigeon pie, and while he cut it up, uttered a 
wish that it was the usurper's heart. But such 
audacious wickedness was doubtless rare and 
was rather injurious to the Church than to the 
government.|| 

Those clergymen and members of the Univer- 
sities who incurred the penalties of the law 
were about four hundred in number. Foremost 
in rank stood the Primate and six of his suffrar 
gans. Turner of Ely, Lloyd of Norwich, Framp- 
ton of Gloucester, Lake of Chichester, White of 
Peterborough, and Ken of Bath and WeUs. 
Thomas of Worcester would have made a 
seventh: bat ho died three weeks before the 



• Bee iQ KetUewelFs Life. Ui. 72, tlM retnetatlon drawn 
br him for a dergynan who bad taken the oatha, and who 
•Iterwards repented of having done so. 

t See the account of Dr. Dove's oondnct in Clarendoa*s 
Diary, and the aoeoant of Dr. Marsh's condmct In the lib 
of KettleweU. 

1 The Anatomy of a Jacobite Tory, 1090. 

9 Dialogue between a Whig and a Tory. 

I Narcissus Luttrell's Diary, Mot., 1691; Feb., KHtt. 

f life of iiLettleweli, iii. 4. 

** See Turner's Letter to Saneroft, dated on Ascension 
Day, 1689. The original is among the Tanner MSS. In the 
Bodteian Library. But the letter will be found, with 
muLGh other curious matter, in the Lifo of Ken, by a Lay^ 
man, lately jpnbllBhed. See also the Life of KettleweU, 
ilL95; and Ken's letter to Burnet, dated Oct. 5, 1689, In 
Hawkins's Life of Ken. '• I am sure," Lady Russell wrote 
to Dr. FltswiUiam, *' the Blahop of Bath and Wells excited 



day of suspension. On his dpa«hb«a he a4]«r«d 
his clergy to be trae to the cause of herediteiy 
right, and declared that those divinea who tried 
to make out that the oaths might be taken with* 
out any departure from the loyal doctrines of 
the Chnrch of England seemed to him to rcaMon 
more Jesuitically than the Jesolts them- 
8^e8.f 

Ken, who, both in intelleetnal and in mortl 
qualities, ranked highest among the nonjiirii&g 
prelates, hesitated long. There were few dergy- 
men who could have snbmittsd to the x^ew 
government with a better grace. For, in the 
times when nonresistanee and passive ohe<fieBee 
were the fkvourite themes of his brethren, he 
bsd scarcely ever alluded to politics in the pal* 
pit He owned that the argtiments in favour o f 
swearing were very strong. He went indeed so 
far as to say that his scruples would be com- 
pletely remoTed if he could be oonvinced that 
James had entered into engagements for ceding 
Ireland to the French King. It is evident there- 
•fore that the difiference between Ken and the 
Whigs was not a difference of principle. He 
thought, with them, that misgevomment earned 
to a certain point, justified a transfer of allegi- 
snce, and doubted only whether the misgfyrera* 
ment of James had been carried quite ^to that 
point. Nay, the good Bishop actually began to 
prepare a pastoral letter explaining his reasons 
for taking the oaths. Bat, befbre it was finished, 
he received information which convinced him 
that Ireland had not been made over to France: 
doubts came thick upon him: he threw his an- 
finished letter into the fire, and implored his less 
scrupulous fHends not to nrge him further. He 
was sure, he said, that they had acted uprightly : 
he was glad that they oould do with a dear con- 
science what he shrsnk from doing: he felt the 
force of their reasoning: he was all but persua- 
ded ; and he was afraid to listen longer lest he 
should be quite persuaded: for, if he should 
comply, and his misgivings should afterwards 
return, he should be Uie most miserable of men. 
Not for wealth, not for a palace, not for a peer- 
age, would he run the smallest risk of ever feel- 
ing the torments of remorse. It is a cnrions 
fact that, of the seven no^juring prelates, the 
only one whose name carries with it much 
weight was on the point of swearing, and was 
prevented from doing so, as he himself ac- 
knowledged, not by the force of reason, hut by 
a morbid scrupulosity whidi he did not advise 
others to imitate.** 

Among the priests who refused the oaths were 



others to comply, when be could not brtiig htmaelf to do 
so, but rejoiced when others did.** Ken declared thst he 
had adTised nobody to take the oaths, and that hi« prac- 
tice had been to remit those who asked fats advice to tfarir 
own studies and prayers. Lady Russeirs anertkm nsd 
Ken's denial will be fi>nnd to come nearW to the saioe 
thing, when we make those sllowanoes whSdi ought u* 
be made for situation and feeling, even in weighing lb« 
testimony of the meet reracious witnesees. Kon, hav Iru^ 
at last determined to cast in his lot with the noBjurcirR. 
naturally tried to rlndicate his consistency as &r as he 
honestly could.- Lady Russell, wishing to Induce ber 
friend to take the oaths, naturally made aa much of Ken's 
disposition to complianee as she honestly could. bb«> 
went too tu in using the word ** excited." On the otfatY 
hand. It is clear that Ken, by remitting those «ho cr>&- 
suited him to their own studies and prayers, gave tlic-m 
to understand UuA, in his opinion, the oath was icwtul 
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tone men eminent in the leamed world, •• gram< 
mamns, chronologists, eanonistfl, and antiqaa- 
lies, and a f ery l^w who wero diatinguiabed hj 
wit and oloquenee: but aeareely one «an ba 
iiamad who was qnalifled to dlBcnsa any hirga 
qaeation of morals or politics, scarcely one whose 
writings do not indicate either extreme feeble* 
Bess or extreme flightiness of mind. Those who 
distmat the judgment of a Whig on this point 
will probably allow some weij^t to the opinion 
which was expressed, many years after the Re- 
volution, by a philosopher of whom the Tories 
are justly proud. Johnson, after passing in re- 
view the celetoated diyinee who had thought it 
sinM to swear allegiance to William the Third 
and Qeorge the First, pronounced that, in the 
whole bo^ of nonjurors, there was one, and one 
only, who could reason. * 

The noigoror in whose favour Johnson made 
this exception was Charles Leslie. Leslie had, 
before the Rerolution, been Chancellor of the 
diooese of Connor in Ireland. He had been for- 
ward in oppo8iti<Hi to Tyrooniiel ; had, as a jus* 
tice of the peace for Monaghan, refused to ac- 
knowledge a papist as BherifF of that county ; 
and had been so courageous as to send some of- 
ficers of the, Irish army to prison for marauding. 
But the doctrine of nonresistance, such as it had 
been taught by Anglican diyines in the days of 
the Rye House plot, was immoTably fixed in his 
mind. When the state of Ulster became such that 
a Protestant who remained there could hardly 
avoid being either a rebel or a martyr, Leslie 
fled to London. His abilities and his connexions 
were such that he might easily have obtained 
high preferment in the Church of England. But 
he took his place in the front rank of the Jacob- 
ite body, and remained there steadfastly, through 
all the dangers and vicissitudes of three and 
thirty troubled years. Though constantly en- 
gaged in theological controversy with Deists, 
Jews, Socinians, Presbyterians, Papists and 
Quakers, he found time to be one of the most 
voluminous political writers of his age. Of all 
the nonjuring clergy he was the best qualified to 
discuss constitutional questions. For, before he 
had taken orders, he had resided long In the 
Temple, and had been studying English History 
and law, while most of the o&ier chiefs of the 
schism had been poring over the Acts of Chalcedon, 
or seeking for wisdom in the Targum of Onke- 

los-t 

In 1689, however, LesHe was almost unknown 
in England. Among the divines who incurred 
suspension on the first of August in that year, 
the highest in popular estimation was without 
dispute Doctor WilHam Sherlock. Perhaps no 



to those irho, afto* a lerioiu hiqniry, thought It Uwftil. 
If people had asked him whethw thej might lawftilly eom- 
mli pei^Tiry or adultery, he woidd annrBdlv' hare told 
them, not to eonaider the point maturely, and to hnplore 
the dlyine direction, but to abstain on peril of their fonla. 
• Seethe oonverBation of June 9, 1784, in Boswell's Lift 
of Johnaon, and the note. Boewell, with his usual ab- 
surdity, is sure that Johnson oonld not hare recollected 
** that the seven, bishops, so Justly celebrated fi>r their 
nmgnaaimoiis resistance to arbitrary power, were yet 
AO^uron; only fire of the seren were nonjurors; and 
anybody but Boswell would hare known that a man 
may resist arbitrary power, and yet not be a good 
nmoomr. Nay, the resistance whkh Bancroft and the 
other nonjuring bishops offered to atbitrary power, while 
th0y continued to hold the doctrine of non-reslstanee^ Is 



tingle ptesflbyter of the Church of England h«i 
ever possessed a greater authority over hia 
brethren than belonged to Sherlock at the time 
of the Revolution. He was not of the fini 
rank among his contemporaries as a schclar, aa 
a preacher, as a writer on theology, or as a 
writer on politics: but in all the four characters 
he had distinffuished himself. The perspicuity ' 
and liveliness of his style have been praised by 
Prior and Addison. The facility and assiduity 
with which he wrote are sufficimtly proved by 
the bulk and the dates of his works. There 
were indeed among the o^engy men of brighter 
genius and men of wider attahiments: but 
during a long period there was none who man 
completely represented the order, none who, on 
all subjects, spoke more predsely the sense at 
the Anglican priesthood, without any taint of 
Latitudinarianism, of Puritanism, or of Popery. 
He had, in the days of the Exclusion Bill, when 
the power of the dissenters was very ereat in 
Pariiament andin the country, written Itrongly 
against the sin of nonconformity. When the 
Rye House Plot was detected, he had zealously 
defended by tongue and pen the doctrine of non« 
resistance. His serrioes to the cause of episco* 
pacy and monarchy were so highly valued that 
he was made master of the Temple. A pension 
was also bestowed on him by Charles: but that 
pension James soon took away; for Sheriock, 
though he held himself bound to pay passive 
obedience to the civil power, held himself equiUly 
bound to combat religious errors, and was thq 
keenest and most laborious of that host of con- 
troversialists who, in the day of peril, manfully 
defended the Protestant .faith. In little more 
than two years he published sixteen treatises, 
some of them large books, against the high pre* 
tensions of Rome. Not content with the easy 
victories which he gained over such feeble anta- 
gonists as those who were quartered at Clerken- 
well and the Savoy, he had the courage to mea- 
sure his strength with no less a champion than 
Bossuet, and came out of the conflict without 
discredit. Nevertheless Sherlock still continued 
to maintain that no oppression could justify 
Christians in resisting the kingly authority. 
When the Convention was about to meet, he 
strongly recommended, in a tract which was 
considered as the manifesto of a large part of 
the clergy, that James should be invited to re- 
turn on such conditions as might secure tha 
laws and religion of the nation.]; The vote 
which placed William and Mary on the throne 
filled Sherlock with sorrow and anger. He ia 
said to have exclaimed that if the ConventioB 
was determined on a revolution, the clergy 



the most dedsiye proof that ther were faicapable of reason- 
li^. It mxist be remembered wat they were prepared to 
take the wholo kincly power from ^aiiMfl and to bestow it 
on William, with the title of Begent. Their scmplfr waa 
merely about the word King. 

I am surprised that Johnson should hare pronouneed 
William Law no reasoner. Law did indeed ikll Into great 
errors; bnt they were errors against which logic affords 
no security. In mere dialectical skill he had Tery few 
superiors. That he wsa more than once yktorious orer 
Hoadley no candid Whig will deny. But Law did not be- 
long to the generation with which I have now to do. 

t Ware's History of the Writers of Irelandi eontlnusd 
by Harris. 

X Letter to a member of the Oonvsntlon, leso. 
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would find forty thotmnd good Ohnreiimeii to 
•ffect a restorattoo.* Against the new oaths he 
gave his opinion plainly and warmly. He de- 
dai^d himself at a loss to understand how any 
honest man could doubt that, by the powers that 
1^, Baint Paul meant legitimate powers and no 
others. Ko name was in 1639 cited by the Ja- 
eobites «o proudly and tondij as that of Sher- 
lock. Before the end of 1690 that name excited 
Tery different feeling^. A few other nonjurors 
ought to be particularly noticed. High . among 
them in rank Vas George Hickes, dean of Wor- 
oester. Of all the Englishmen of his time he 
was the most versed in the old Teutonic lan- 
guages ; and his knowledge of the early Chria- 
tian literature was extensire. As to his capo- 
eity for political discussions, it may be sufficient 
to say that his favourite argument for passive 
obedience was drawn from the story of the 
Theban legion. He was the younger brother of 
that unfortunate John Hickes who ^ad been 
found hidden in the malthouse of Alice Lisle. 
James had, in spite of all solicitations, pot both 
John Hickes and Alice Lisle to death. Persons 
who did not know the strength of the Dean's 
principles thought that he might possibly foel 
some resentment on this account: for he was of 
BO gentle or forgiving temper, and could retain 
during many years a bitter remembranoe of 
small injuries. But he was strong in his reVi< 
gious and poliUcal faith: he reflected that the 
sufferers were dissenters; and he submitted to 
|he will of the Lord's Anointed not only with 
patience but with complacency. He beohme 
indeed a more loving subject than ever from the 
time when his brother .was hanged and his bro- 
ther's benefactfesil beheaded. While almost all 
other clergymen, appalled by the Declaration of 
Indulgence and by the proceedings of the High 
Commission, were beginning to tUnk that they 
had pushed the doctrine of nonresistance a little 
too far, he was writing a vindication of his dar- 
ling legend, and trying to convince the troops at 
Uounslow that, if James should be pleased to 
massacre them all, as Maximian had massacred 
the Thoban legion, for refusing to commit idola- 
try, it would be their duty to pile their arms, 
and meekly to receive the crown of martyrdom. 
To do Hickes justice, his whole Conduct after 
the Revolution proved that his servility had 
sprung neither from fear nor ftom cupidity, but 
from mere bigotry, f 

Jeremy Collier, who was turned out of the 
preachership of the Rolls, was a man of a much 
nigher order. He is well entitled to grateful 
and respectful mention: for to his eloquence and 
courage is to be chiefly ascribed the purification 
of our lighter literature from that foul taint 
which had been contracted during the Anti- 
puritan reaction. He was, in the full force of 
the words, a good man. He was also a man of 
eminent abilities, a great master of sarcasm, a 



* Jobnson'g Notes on tbd Ptaoanlx BdiUon of gurnet's 
pMtoral Letter, 1092. 

t The beet ootion of Hlckei's eharacter trill be Ibrmed 
ftom his numerons controversial writings, particularly 
bis Jovian, written in 1684^ his Tbebmin Legion no Fable, 
written in 1687, though not published tUI 1714, and his 
discourses upon Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tillotson, 1605. His 
literary flune rests on works of a very difTcrent kind. 



gre«i master of rMorioit Hia vwdiag too^ 
though uodigesied, was of immense extent. 
But his mind was narrow: hia reasoning, even 
when he was to fortunate as to have a good 
cause to defend, was singularly futile and ijican- 
dusive; and his brain was almost tamed by 
pride, not persooaU but professional. In. his 
view, a priest was the highest of human beings, 
exo^t a bishop. Reverence and submission 
were due from the best and greatest of the 
laity to the least reepectaUe of the clergy. 
However ridioulous a man in holy orders might 
make himself, it was impiety to laugh at hira. 
So nervously sensitive indeed was Collier on 
this point that he thought it profane to throw ' 
any reflection even <hi the ministers of false reli- 
gions. He laid it down as a rule that Muftis 
and Augurs ought always to be mentioned with 
respect. He blamed Dryden for sneering at the 
Hierophants of Apis. He praised B4Msine for 
giving dignity to the character of a ]H*iest of 
Baal. He praised Gomeille for not bringing 
that learned and reverend divine Tiresias on the 
stage in the tragedy of (Edipus. The omission. 
Collier owned, spoiled the dramatic effect of the 
piece: but the holy function was much too 
solemn to be played with. Nay, incredible as 
it may seem, he thought it improper in the laity 
to sneer at Presbyterian preachers. Indeed 
his Jaoobitism was little more than one af the 
forms in which his seal for the dignity of hi« 
profeiwion manifested itsell He abhorred the 
Revolution less as a rising up of subjects against 
their King than as a rising up of the laity 
against the sacerdotal caste. The doctrines 
which had been proclaimed from the pulpit 
during thirty years had been treated witii coa* 
tempt by the Convention. A new government 
had been set up in opposition to the wishes of 
the spiritual peers in the House of Lords and 
of the priesthood throughout the country. A 
secular assembly had taken upon itself to pass 
a law requiring ardibishops and bishops, rectors 
and vicars, to abjure, on pain of deprivatioo, 
what they had been teaching all their lives. 
Whatever meaner spirits might do. Collier was 
determined not to be led in triumph by the vic- 
torious enemies of his order, 'io the last he 
would confront, with the authoritative port of 
an ambassador of heaven, the anger of the 
powers and principalities of the earth. 

In parts Collier was the first man among the 
noiyurors. In erudition the first place must be 
assigned to Henry Dodwell, who, for the' unpar- 
donable crime of having a small estate in Mayo, 
had been attainted by the Popish Parliament at 
Dublin. He was Cam^enian Professor of An- 
cient History in the University of Oxford, and 
had already acquired considerable celebrity by 
chronological and geographical researches : but, 
though he never could be persuaded to take or- 
ders, theology was his favourite study. He was 
doubtless a pious and sincere man. He had pe- 
rused innumerable volumes in various Ian- 



t CoUior's Traris on the Stage ara, on. the whol«, his best 
pieoes . But there is mnch that is strililng in his poliHcal 
pampiiiets. Ills ** Persuasive to Considoratioa, tendered 
to the KoyoIL^ts, particularly those of the Church of Kiv 
land," seems to mo oao of tha best productioca of tbe 
Jacobite press. 
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gvftges, and h»A indeed «iM|idr«d BMr»l«aniag 
tbftn his slender fa<niltiei were able to bear. 
The small intellectual spark which he poaBeased 
Was put out by the Aiel. Some of his books 
e«em to have been written in a madhouse, and, 
thongh filled with proofo of hia immense reading, 
degraded him to the lerel of James Naylor and 
Lndowiok Mnggleton. He began a dis^rlation 
intended to prore that the law of nations was a 
dirine revelation made to the family which was 
preserved in the ark. He published a treatise 
in which he maintained that a marriage between 
» member of the Chnrch of England and a dis- 
senter was a nullity, and thai the couple were, 
' in the sight of heaven, guilty of adultery. He 
* defended the use of instrumental music in pub- 
lic worship on the ground that the notes of the 
organ had a power to counteract the influence 
of devils on the spinal marrow of human beings. 
In his treatise on this subject, he remarked that 
there was high authority for the opinion that 
the spinal marrow, when decomposed, became a 
serpent Whether this opinion were or were not 
correct, he thought it unnecessary to decidOb 
Perhaps, he said, the eminent men in » whose 
works it was found had meant only to express 
figuratively the great truth, that the Old Ser- 
pent operates on us chiefly through the spinal 
marrow.* Dod well's speculations on the state 
of human beings after death are, if possible, 
more extraordinary still. He tells us that our 
souls are naturally mortaL Annihilation is the 
fate of the greater part of mankind, of heathens, 
of Mahometans, of unchristian babes. The gift 
of immortality is conveyed in the sacrament of 
baptism : but to the efficacy of the sacrament it 
is absolutely necessary that the water be poured 
and the words pronounced by a priest who has 
been ordained by a Bishop* In the natural 
course of things, therefore, all Presbyterians, 
Independents, Baptists, and Quakers would* like 
the inferior animals, cease to exist But Dod- 
well was far too good a churchman to let olf dis- 
senters so easily. He informs them that, as 
they have had an opportunity of hearing the 
gospel preached, and might, but for their own 
perverseness, have received episcopalian bap- 
tism, God will, by an extraordinary act of power, 
bestow immortality on them in order that they 
may be tormented for ever and ever.f 

No man abhorred the growing latitudinarian- 
ism of those tunes more than Dodwell. Vet no 
man had more*reason to rqjoioe in it For, in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century, a 
speculator who had dared to affirm that the hu- 
man soul is by its nature moita!, and does, in 



• See Brokeeby'B Life of Dodwell. The diaoourse agaiait 
Marriages In ditfiBrent Cloinmunloiii Is known to me, I 
ought to saj, onlj from Brokefbf's copious abstract That 
Dtsoonrse la very rare. It was orlgtoaihr printed as a 
preftoe tp a sermon preached by Leslie, when Leslie col- 
Iseted his works he omitted the dlnooarse, probably be* 
QMUM he was ashamed of it The Treatise on the Lawful- 
mesa of Instrumental Unsie I have read; and Incredibly 
ahaorditta. 

t DodweU teUa us that the tiUo of the work in which 
he test promulgated this theory was framed with great 
ABM and precision. I will, therefore, transcribe the iltle- 
poce. " An Bpistolary Disoourse, proving from Scripture 
•ad the Vlrst Vatbers, that the Soul is naturaUy Mortal, 
but Immortalised actually by the Pleasure of God to 
Pwdahmeat or to Aeward, by its UdIou with the Diyine 
i Spirit whsrsin is proTed that none hare the 



the gceat minority of eaiect actually die with 
the body, would have leen burned alive in 
Smithfield. £ven in days which Bodwoll could 
well remember, such heretics as himself would 
have been thought fortunate if they escaped 
with Ufe, their backs flayed, their ears clipped, 
their noses slit, their tongues bored through 
with red hot iron, and their eyes knocked out 
with brickbats. With the nonjurors, however, 
the author of this theory was still the great Mr« 
Dodwell ; and some, who thought it culpable le- 
nity to tolerate a Presbyterian meeting, thought 
it at the same time gross iUiberality to blame a 
learned and pious Jacobite fi>T denying a doo- 
trine so utterly unimportant in a religious point 
of view as that of the immortality of the soul.^ 

Two other nonjurors deserve special mention, 
lees on account of their abilities and learning, 
than on account of their rare integiity, and of 
their not less rare candour. These were John 
Kettlewell, Rector of Coleshill, and John Fitz- 
william. Canon of Windsor. It is remarkable 
that both these men had seen much of Lord Rus- 
sell, and that both, though differing fi:om him in 
political opinions, and strongly disapproving the 
part whidi he had taken in Uie Whig plot, had 
thought highly of his character, and had been 
sincere mourners for his death. He had sent to 
Kettlewell an affectionate message fVom the scaf- 
fold in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Lady Russell, to 
her latest day, loved, trusted, and revered Fitz- 
william, who, when she was a girl, had been the 
friend of her father, the virtuous Southampton. 
The two clergymen agreed in refusing to swear: 
but they, from that moment, took different 
paths. Kettlewell was one of the' most active 
members of his party : he declined no drudgery 
in the common cause, provided only that it were 
such drudgery as did not misbecome an honest 
man; and he defended his opinions in several 
tracts, which give a much higher notion of his 
sincerity than of his judgment or acuteness.] 
FitzwilUam thought that he had done enough in 
quitting his pleasant dwelling and garden under 
the shadow of Saint George's Chapel, and in 
betaking himself with his books to a small lod- 
ging in an attic. He could not with a safe con- 
science acknowledge William and Mary : but he 
did not oonceive that he was bound to be always 
stirring up sedition against them ; and he passed 
the last years of his life, under the powerful pro- 
tection of the House of Bedford, in innocent and 
studious repose. II 

Aawng the less distinguished divines who for- 
feited their benefices, were doubtless, many good 
men: but it i» certain that the moral ciiaracter 



Power of glring this Divine Immortalizing Spirit since the 
Apostles, hot only the Bishops. By H. Dodwell." Dr. 
Clarle, in a Letter to DodweU (ITOC,) says that «bis Kpl»- 
toUry Diseonrse is **a book at which all good men one 
sorry, and all preftne men r^oice." 

I See Leslie^s Bebearsals, No. 286, 287. 

{ See his works, and the highly curious lUb of him which 
was compiled from the papers of his friends Hlckes and 
Nelson. $ 

II See Fltswilliam's correspoi^dence with T«idy Russell, 
and his evidence on the trial of Ashton, in the Htate 
Trials. The only work which ntTwllliam,iis fcr n» T ba»e 
been able to dls«)Ter, ever published, was a sermon on the 
Bye House Plot, preached a few weeks after Kussell's exa> 
cution. There are some sentences In this sermon which 
I a little wonder that the widow and the family Ibrgave. 
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of the noi^Jurtyra, u a ekoB, did not etAnd liigli. 
It seems hard to impute laxity of principle to 
persons who undoubtedly made a great sacrifice 
to principle. And yet experience abundantly 
proves that many who are capable of making a 
great sacrifice, when their blood is heated by 
oonflicty and when the public eye is fixed upon 
them, are not capable of persevering long in the 
daily practice of obscure virtues. It is by no 
means improbable that zealots may have ^ven 
their lives for a religion which had never effeo- 
tually restrained their vindictive or their licen- 
tious passions. We learn indeed from fathers of 
the highest authority that, even in the purest 
ages of the Church, some confessors, who had 
manfully refused to save thems^ves from tor- 
mepts and death by throwing fhmkincense on 
the altar of Jupiter, afterwards brought scandal 
on the Christian name by gross fraud and de- 
bauchery.* For the nonjuring dirines great al- 
lowance must in fairness be made. They were 
doubtless in a most trying situation. In gene- 
ral, a schism, which divides a religious commu- 
nity, divides the laity as well as the clergy. The 
seceding pastors therefore carry with them a 
large part of their flocks, and are consequently 
assured of a maintenance. But the schism of 
1689 scarcely extended beyond the clergy. The 
law required the rector to take the oaths, or to 
quit his living* but no oath, no acknowledg- 
ment of the title of the new King and Queen, 
was required tram the parishioner as a qualifi- 
cation for attending divine service, or for re- 
ceiving the Eucharist. Not one in fifty, there- 
fore, of those laymen who disapproved of the 
Revolution thought himself bound to quit his 
pew in the old church, where the old liturgy was 
still read, and where the old vestments were still 
worn, and to follow the crjected priest to a con- 
venticle, a conventicle, too, which was not pro- 
tected by the Toleration Act. Thus the new 
sect was a sect of preachers without hearers; 
and such preachers could not make a livelihood 
by preaching. In London, indeed, and in some 
other large towns, those vehement Jacobites, 
whom nothing would satisfy but to hear King 
James and the Prince of Wales prayed for by 
name, were sufficiently numerous to make up a 
few small congregations which met secretly, and 
under constant fear of the constables, in rooms 
80 mean that the meeting-houses of the Puritan 
dissenters might by comparison be called pa- 
laces. Even Collier, who had all the qualities 
which attract large audiences, was reduced to 
be the minister of a little knot of maleeontents, 
whose oratory was on a second floor in the city. 
But the no^juring clergymen who were able to 
obtain even a pittance by officiating at such 
places were very few. Of the rest some had 
independent means: some Uved by literature: 



•Ofprian, ia one ot hU EptstlM, tddresBBS the Cbn. 
feiAora thus : ** Qnosdiun audio Infieere numerom Tea- 
tram, et laudem prn^clpnl nomlnls prsTa sua eoiiTersa- 
tloiiie destruere. Cum quanto nominis vefltri pudore 
delinqultur quando alius aliqids temulentos et laaclTlens 
demoratur; alius in eam patriam iinde extorris est regre- 
ditur, ut deprehensoB non jam quasi Christianas, sed 
quaai nocens peroat" He usee still stronger language in 
VIA. book de Unitate Ecdesise: **Neque enim oonfesslo 
Inmunem fiwit ab insidils diaboU, aut contra tentationes 
•t pericula et Ineursus atque impetus sseculares adhuo 
In MBeolo posltum perpetua securitate de&ndit ; csDtamm 



oneortwepTMtiaedrplgn^ Thomas WagttaiB, 
for example, who had been Chancellor of Lich- 
field, had many patients, and made hinkself con- 
spicuous by always visiting them in fuU ca- 
nonicals, f But these were ezeeptions. Indus- 
trious poverty is a state by no means unfavour- 
able to virtue: but it is dangerous to be at once 
poor an4 idle; and most of the clergymen who 
had refused to swear found themselves thrown 
on the world with nothing to eat and with no- 
thing to do. They naturally became beggars 
and loungers. Considering themselves as mar. 
tyrs Bufiering ia a public cause, they wore not 
ashamed to ask any good churchman for a gui- 
nea. Most of them passed their lives in running 
about from one Tory coffeehouae to another, 
abusing the Dutch, hearing and spreading re- 
ports that within a month His Majesty would 
certunly be on English ground, aud wondering 
who would have Salisbury when Burnet was 
hanged. During the session of Parliament the 
lobbies and the Court of Requests were crowded 
witii deprived pajssons* asking who was up, and 
what the nmnbers were on the last division. 
Many of the «gected divines became domesti- 
cated, as chaplains, tutors, and spiritual direc- 
tors, in the houses of opulent Jacobitea. In a 
situation of this kind, a man of pure and axalted 
character, such a man as Ken was among the 
nonjurors, and Watts among the nonoonfocmists, 
may preserve his dignity, and may much more 
than repay by hia example and his instructions 
the benefits which he receives. But to a person 
whose virtue is not high-toned this way of life is 
fall of peril. If he is of a quiet diapoeition, he 
is in danger of sinking into a servUe, sensual, 
drowsy pararite^ If he is of an active and as- 
piring nature, it may be feared that he will be- 
come expert in those bad arts by which, more 
easily than by fSuthfnl service, retcdners make 
themselves agreeable or formidable. To dis- 
cover the weak side of every character, to flat- 
ter every passion and prejudice, to eow discord 
and jealousy where love and confidence ought to 
exist, to watch the moment of indiscreet open- 
ness for the purpose of extracting seereta im- 
portant to the prosperity and honour of fami- 
lies, such are the practices by which keen and 
resUess spirits have too often avenged them- 
selves for the humiliation of dependenoe. The 
public voice loudly accused many noi\}urors of 
requiting the hospitality of their benefactors 
with villany as black as that of' the hypocrite 
depicted in the masterpiece of Moli^re. Indeed, 
when Cibber undertook to adapt that noble co- 
medy to the English stage, he made hie Tartuffe 
a nonjuror : and Johnson, who cannot be sup- 
posed to have been pr«jucUeed against the non- 
jurors, frankly owned that Cibber had done 
them no wrong. J 



nunquam in cou fe gsoribM ft»adea «t sta^ie «t adultsia 
postmodum videremua, qnas nune in qulbuadna vldsatfaa 
ingemisclmus et dolemns." 

f Much curious Inlbrmation about the iio«i|«ran wfll 
be found in the Biographical Memoirfl of William fkmjmr, 
printer, which forms the flrvt volume of Niohi^f Ubarmf 
Anecdotes of the dghteenth C6ntui7. A medneB ol 
TTagstaffe's prescriptions is in the DodleSaa Library. 

X Cibber*R play, as Gibber wrote it, eeasod to be yop^v 
when the Jacobites eeased to be formidable, asd Is now 
known only to the curious. In 1708 Blckentoffe a l t wul 
it into the Hypocrite, and nlbatltated Br. Ouitwell, Urn 
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There c<m be no douMthivt the soblflm caosed 
by the oaths would have been far more formidable, 
if, at this crisis, any extensive change had been 
made in the government or in the ceremonial of 
the Established Church. It is a hu^hlj instrue- 
tive fact that those enlightened and tolerant di- 
▼ines who most ardent^ desired such a change 
afterwards saw reason to be thankful that their 
favourite project had failed. • 

Whigs and Tories had in the late Session com* 
bined to get rid of Nottingham's Comprehension 
Bill by voting an address which requested the 
filing to refer the whole suligeot to the Convoca- 
tion. Burnet foresaw the effect of this vote. 
The whole scheme, he said, was utterly ruined.* 
Many of his friends, however, thought differently; 
and among these wae Tillotson. Of all the mem- 
bers of the Low Church party Tillotson stood 
highest in general estimation. As a preacher, 
he was thought by his contemporaries to have< 
surpassed all rivals liring or dead. Posterity has 
reversed this judgment. Tet Tillotson still keeps 
his place as a legitimate English classic. His 
highest flights were indeed far below those of 
Taylor, of Barrow, and of South ; but his oratory 
was more correct and equable than theirs. No 
quiunt conceits, no pedantic quotations from 
Talmudists and scholiasts, no mean images, buf- 
foon stories, scurrilous invectives, ever marred 
the effect of his grave and temperate discourses. 
His reasoning was just sufficiently profound and 
sufficiently refined to be followed by a popular 
audience with that slight degree of intellectual 
exertion which is a pleasure. His style is not 
brilliant; but it is pure, transparently clear, and 
equally tree from the levity and from the stiff- 
ness which disfigure the sermons of some emi- 
nent divines of Uie seventeenth century. He is 
always serious: yet there is about his manner a 
certain graceful ease which marks him as a man 
who knows the world, who has lived in populous 
cities and in splendid courts, and who has con- 
versed, not only with books, but with lawyers 
and merchants, wits and beauties, statesmen and 
princes. The greatest charm .of his compositions, 
however, is derived fVom the benignity and can- 
dour which appear in every line, and which shone 
forth not less conspicuously in his life than in 
his writings. 

As a theolopan, Tillotson was certainly not 
less latitudinarian than Burnet. Yet many of 
those clei^gymen to whom Burnet was an object 
of implacable aversion spoke of Tillotson with 
tenderness and respect. It is therefore not 
Btarange that the two friends should have formed 
different estimates of the temper of the priest- 
hood, and should have expected different results 



IbtluNltot, Jbr Dr. Wolf, the No&}iuor. << I do not think," 
said Johnson, "the ehsraeter of the Hypocrite justly ap- 
plioshle to ihfi Methodists: bnt it was very applicable 
to tile nonjnron." Boswell asked hfm If it were trae 
ttet the Bo^lnrtaigclergyinem intrigued with the wives of 
their pntRms. '*I am afraid," said Johnson, "maor of 
th«n did." This conTersation took place on March 27Ch, 
BT6. It VM not merely In earelees talk that Johnson 
«xpnflBed an unlkfourable opinion of the ncmjwrors. In 
bla Lift of f enton, wlio was a nonjuror, are these remarlur 
bla words : ** It must be remembered that he kept his name 
unsullied, and never suiTered himself to be reduced, like 
too JBany of the same sect, to mean arts and dishonourable 
shlHs." See the Character of a Jacobite, 1000. Sven in 
KetttewelPs I4&, compiled ftx>m the papers of his friends 
*^ "^ I and Nelson, will bo Ibund admiselona Which show 



from the meeting of the Convnoath)n. Tillotsoa 
was not displeased with the vo% of the Commons. 
He conceived that changes made in religious in- 
stitutions by mere secular authority might dis- 
gust many churchmen, who would yet be per- 
fectly willing to vote, in an ecclesiastical synod, 
for changes more extensive still ; and his opinion 
had great weight with the King.f It was re- 
solved that the Convocation should meet at the 
beginning of the next session of Parliament, 
and that in the meantime a commission should 
issue empowering some eminent dirines to exa- 
mine the Liturgy, the canons, and the whole 
system of jurisprudence administered by the 
Courts Christian, and to report on the altera- 
tions which it might be desirable to make.:( 

Most of the Bishops who had taken the oaths- 
were in this commission; and with them were 
joined twenty priests of great note. Of the 
twenty Tillotson was the most important: for h» 
was known to speak the sense both of the King 
and of the Queen. Among those Commissioners 
who looked up to Tillotson as their chief were 
Stillmgfleet, Dean of Saint Paul's, Sharp, Dean 
of Norwich, Patrick, Dean of Peterborough, Teni- 
son, Rector of Saint Martin's, and Fowler, to 
whose judicious firmness was chiefly to be ascri- 
bed the determination of the London Clergy not 
to read the Declaration of Indulgence. 

With such men as those who have been named 
were mingled some divines who belonged to the 
High Church party. Conspicuous among these 
were two of the rulers of Oxford, Aldrich ,and 
Jane. Aldrich had recently been appointed 
Dean of Christchurch, in the room of the Papist 
Massey, whom James had, in direct violation of 
the lawa, placed at the head of that great college. 
The new Dean was a polite, though not a pro- 
found, schplar, and a jovial, hospitable gentle- 
man. He was the author of some theological 
tracts which have long been forgotten, and of a 
compendium of logic which is still used : buttiie 
best works which he has bequeathed to posteritgr 
are his catches. Jane, the King's Professor 
of Divinity, was a graver but a less estimable 
man. He had borne the chief part in framing 
that decree by which his University ordered the 
works of Milton and Buchanan to be publicly 
burned in the schools. A few years later, irri- 
tated and alarmed by the persecution of the 
Bishops and by the confiscation of the revenues 
of Magdalene College, he had renounced the 
doctrine of nonresistance, had repaired to the 
head quarters of the Prince of Orange, and had 
assured His Highness that Oxford would willingly 
coin her plate ifor the support of the war against 
her oppressor. During a short time Jane waa 



that, very soon after the sehism, some of the nou, 

cUrgy Ibll into habits of idleness, dependence, and i 

caney, which lowered the character of the whole party. 
** Several undeserving persons, who are always the most 
confident, by their coing up and down, did maoh px^vt- 
dice to the trnlv deserring, whose modesty would noi 

suffer them to solicit ibr themselves Mr. 

Kettlewell was i^so very sensible that some of his brethna 
spent too much of their time in places of coneoune and 
news, by depending Ibr tiielr snbslstenoe upon thooe whom 
they there got acquainted with." 

• ReresV" Uemolrs, 944. 

f Birch's Life of Tillotson. 

7 See the Discourse conooming the Eedesiastisal Ooo^ 
mission, 1689. 
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genentlly considered as a Whig, and iras sharply 
lampooned by some of his old allies. He was 
?o unfortanate as to have a name which was an 
excellent mark for the learned punsters of his 
university. Several epigrams were written on 
t^e double-faced Janas, who, having got a pro- 
fessorship by looking one way, now hoped to 
get a bishopric by looking another. That he 
hoped to get a bishopric was perfectly true. He 
demanded the see of Exeter as a reward due to 
his services. He was refused. The refusal con- 
Ttnced him that the Church had as much to ap- 
prehend from Latitudinarianism as from Popery: 
and he speedily became a Tory again.* 

£aTly in October the Commissioners assembled 
in the Jerusalem Chamber. At their first meeting 
they determined to propose that, in the public 
services of the Church, lessons taken from the 
canonical books of Scripture should be substi- 
tuted for the lessons taken fr^m the Apocrypha, f 
At the second meeting a strange question was 
raised by the very last person who ought to hive 
raised it. Sprat, Bishop of Kochester, had, 
without any scruple, sate, during two years, in 
the unconstitutional tribunal which had. In the 
late reign, oppressed and pillaged the Church of 
which he was a ruler. But he had now become 
scrupulous, and expressed a doubt whether the 
commir-sion were legal. To a plain understand- 
ing his objections seem to be mere quibbles. 
The commission gave power neither to make 
laws nor to administer laws, but simply to in- 
quire and to report. Even without a royal com- 
mijfsionTillotsop, Patrick, and Stillingfleet might, 
with perfect propriety, have met to discuss the 
state and prospects of the Church, and to con- 
■ld^r whether it would or would not be desi- 
rable to make some concession to the dissenters. 
And how could it be a crime for subjects to do 
at the request of their Sovereign that which it 
would have been innocent and laudable for them 
to do without any such request? Sprat, how- 
ever, was seconded by Jantf. There was a sharp 
altercation; and Lloyd, Bishop of Saint Asaph, 
who, with many good qualities, had an irritable 
temper, was provoked into saying something 
about spies. Sprat withdrew and came no more. 
Uis example was soon followed by Jane and Al- 
drieh.J The commissioners proceeded to take 
into consideration the question of the posture at 
the Eucharist. It was determined to recommend 
that a communicant, who, after conference with 
his minister, should declare that he could not 
conscientiously receive the bread and wine kneel- 
ing, might receive them sitting. Mew, Bishop 
of Winchester, an honest man, t)ut illiterate, 
weak even in his best days, and now fast inking 
into dotage, protested against thb concession, 
and withdrew from the assembly. The other 
members continued to apply themselves vigo- 
rously to their task : and no more secessions tocm 
place, though there were great differences of opi- 
Bien, and though the debates were sometimeB 
warm. The highest churchmen who still re- 
mained were Doctor William Beveridge, Arch- 



• Birch'g Utd of TUkitaon; Lift of PridMaz; 0«oUe- 
man's Magazine ftr June and Jaly, 174&. 

t ^^^JL?^ ^^ proceedlnga of the Oommiedonera, takan 
liT Dr. WIlHama, afterwards Viahnp of Chicheater, one of 
tae Oommiaaioners, erory alghi after be went hon&e tnm 
the aereral meetlon. Thla most curloua Diaiy waa 
printed by order of the Houae of Gommona La 16M. 



deacon of Colchester, wlio many years later be- 
came Bishop of Saint Asaph, and Doctor John 
Scott, the same who had prayed by the deathbed 
of Jeffreys. The most active among the Latitu- 
dinarinns appear to have been Burnet, Fowler, 
and Tenison. 

The baptismal service was repeatedly dis- 
cussed. As to matter of form the Commissioners 
were disposed to be indulgent They were ge- 
nerally willing to admit infants into the Church 
without sponsors and without the sign of the 
cross. But the m.'gority, after much debate, 
steadily refused to soften down or explain away 
those words which, to all minds not sophisticated, 
appear to assert the regenerating v&tue of the 
sacrament. 2 

As to the surplice, the Ctnnmissioners deter- 
mined to recommend that a large discretion should 
be left to the Bishops. Expedients were devised 
by which a person who had received Presbyterian 
ordination might, without admitting, either ex- 
pressly or by implication, the invalidity of that 
ordination, become a minister of the Church of 
England. II 

The ecclesiastical calendar was carefully re- 
vised. The great festivals were retained. But 
it was not thought desirable that Saint Valentine, 
Saint Chad, SM^t Swithin, Saint Edward King 
of the West Saxons, Saint Dunstan, and Saint 
Alphage, should share the honours of Saint Johi^ 
and Saint Paul ; or that the Church should ap- 
pear to class the ridiculous fable of the discovery 
of the cross with facts so awfully important as 
the Nativity, the Passion, the Besurrectlon, and 
the Ascension of her Lord.f 

The Athanasian Creed caused much perplex- 
ity. Most of the Commissioners were equally 
unwilling to give up the doctrinal clauses and to 
retain the damnatory clauses. Burnet, Fowler, 
and Tillotson were desirous to strike this famous 
symbol out of the liturgy altogether. Burnet 
brought forward one argument, which to himself 
probably did not appear to have much weight, 
but which was admirably calculated to perplex 
his opponents, Beveridge and Scott The Coun- 
cil of Epbesus had always been reverenced by 
Anglican divines as a synod which had truly re- 
presented the whole body of the faithful, and 
which had been divinely guided in the way of 
truth. The voice of that Council was the voice 
of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, not 
yet corrupted by superstition, or* rent asunder 
by schism. During more than twelve centuries 
the world had not seen an ecclesiastical assembly 
which had an equal claim to the respect of be- 
lievers. The Council of Ephesus had, in the 
plainest terms, and under the most terrible pe- 
nalties, forbidden Christians to frame or to im- 
pose on their brethren any creed other than the 
creed settled by the Nieene Fathers. It should 
seem therefore that, if the Council of Ephesus 
was really under the direeUoa of the Holy i^pirit, 
whoever uses the Athanasian Creed must, in the 
very act of uttering an anathema against his 
neighbours, bring down an anathema on his own 



iWUlUma'B Diary. 



Wmiama'a Wary. JTWd. 

f See the alteration In the Book of Oommon Prayer pre- 
pared by the Koyal Commlnlonan for the revision of the 
Llturty la 1089, and printed by order of the Honaa ot 
Oommona In 1854. 
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head.* In spit^ of tbe MthoHty Of the EphMian 
Fathers, the niigority of the OommiMumerB de^ 
termined to leave the Athaneeian Creed in the 
Prayer Book ; bat they proposed to add a rabric 
drawn up by 8tillmgfleet» which declared that 
the damnatory clauses were to be understood to 
apply only to such as obstinately denied the Bab- 
stance of the Christian Faith. Orthodox be- 
lievers -were therefore permitted to hope that the 
heretic who had honestly and hombly sought for 
truth would not be everlastingly punished for 
ha-ving failed to find it.f 

Tenison was intrusted with the business of 
examining the Liturgy and of collecting all th)se 
expressions to which objections had been made, 
either by theological or by literary critics. It 
was determined to remove some obvious ble- 
miahes. And it would have been wise in the 
Commissioners to stop here. Unfortunately 
they determined t4) rewrite a great part of the 
Prayer Book. It was a bold undertaking; for 
in general the style of that volume is such as 
cannot be improved. The English liturgy in- 
deed gains by being compared even with those 
fine ancient laturgies from which it is to a gnsat 
extent taken. The essential qualities of devo- 
tional eloquence, conciseness, m^Jestib simplicity, 
pathetic earnestness of supplication, sobered by 
a profound reverence, are common between 
the translations and the originals. But in the 
subordinate graces of diction the originals must 
be allowed to be far inferior to the translations. 
And the reason is obvious. The technical phra- 
seology of Christianity did not become a part 
of the Latin langaage till that language had 
passed the age of maturity and was sinking 
into barbarisQi. But the technical phraseology 
of Christianity was found in the Anglosaxon and 
in the Norman French, long before the union of 
those two dialects had produced a third dialect 
superior to either. The Latin of the Roman Ca- 
tholic services, therefore, is Latin in the last 
stage of decay. The English of oar services is 
English in all the vigour and eupptteess of early 
youth. To the great Latin writers, to Terence 
and Lucretius, to Cicero and Csosar, to Tacitus 
and Quintilian, the noblest compbsitions of Am- 
brose and Qregory would have seemed to be, 
not merely bad writing, but senseless gibberish. | 
The diction of our Book of Common Prayer, on 
the other hand, has directly or indirectly con- 
tributed to form the diction of inmost every 
great English writer, and has extorted the ad- 
miration of the most accomplished infidels and 
of the most accomplished non-conformists, of 
such men as David Hume and Robert Hall. 



* It is dlffioolt to conceive stronger or elearer 
langaage thao that need by the Couneil. Tovrwv 
roivw iwayvtMOtifnaVf upwt¥ ti ayi« 9vvo^9, tr^ap 
Ttarty fuiUvt eltivat vpofpptpew, iiyw ovfypv^iVf if 
ff'ivriBtvaxj vapa ntv opurOtwav napa ruv ayttav jrareptav 
Tcov ew nj 'Sucae<o» ovyeXBovTwr ev¥ ayici> vvto^arc r9vq 
ic nXfttarrag q aovrctfcfct wurrip srspap, nyow irpOKO" 
ft^etpf tfwptoftptof r*i9 tBeXavvuf anrrptfttv tiq ctiyyavcy 

aipsaib>g oiacSviroroop, tvvtvd^, » figv sup aruncfntoi ly 
xXripunt, rnXXtrptooq tiPM ronq tgwfonoq rtiq arevKOwnq, 
/rat rottq KXripucooq rov irXifpov, « it Xtunt tuv, ayaflc- 
^ari^etrOai. — Concil. Epbes. Aetio VI. 

t Wllllams'fl Diary; Alieratloiu In the Book of Com- 
mon Frayer. 

I It to earfcms to eoiuider bow.tiiOM cnat nuMter* of 
the Latin tongue, who vied to rap with Mneenas and 
Pollio, wottld have been perplexed by **Tlbl Cherablm et 
SeraphiiB inceeeablU vuee proeUmant, Banctoa, Fanetoa, 



The style ef the Liturgy, however, did not 
satisfy the Doctors of the Jerusalem Chamber. 
They voted the Collects too short and too dry : 
and Patrick was intrusted with the duty of ex- 
panding and ornamenting them. In one respect 
at least, the choice seems to have been unex- 
ceptionable; for, if we Judge by the way in 
which Patrick paraphrased the most sublime 
Hebrew poetry, we shall probably be of opinion 
that, whether he was or was not qualified to 
make the collects better, no man that ever lived 
was more competent to mftke them longer.} 

It mattered little, however, whether the re- 
commendations of the Commission were good or 
bad. They were all doomed before they were 
known. The writs summoning the Convocation 
of the province of Canterbury had been issued; 
and the clergy were everywhere in a state of 
violent excitement They had just taken the 
oaths, and were smarting from the earnest re- 
proofs of noxgurors, iVom the insolent taunts of 
Whigs, and often undoubtedly from the stingy 
of remorse. The announcement that a Convo- 
cation was to sit for the purpose of deliberating 
on a plan of comprehension reused all the 
strongest passions of the priest who had just 
complied with the law, and was ill satisfied or 
half satisfied with himself for complying. Be 
had an opportunity of oontributing to defeat ft 
favourite scheme of that government which had 
exacted from him, under severe penalties, a sub- 
mission not easily to be reconciled to his con- 
science or his pride. He had an opportunity of 
signalizing his zeal for that Church whose cha- 
racteristic doctrines he had been accused of de- 
serting for lucre. She was now, he conceived, 
threatened by a danger as great as that of the 
preceding year. The Latitudinarians of li>69 
were not less eager to humble and to ruin her 
than the Jesuits of 1688. The Toleration Act 
had done for the Dissenters quite as much as 
was compatible with her dignity and security ; 
and nothing more ought to bs conceded, not the 
hem of one of her vestments, not an epithet 
from the beginniag to the end of her Liturgy. 
All the reproaches which had been thrown on ' 
the ecclesiastical commission of James were 
transferred to the eocl^astical commission of 
William. The two commissions indeed had no* 
thing but the name in common. But the name 
was associated with illegality and oppression, 
with the violation of dwellings an^ the confiscit- 
tion of freeholds, and was therefore assiduously 
sounded with no small effect by the tongues of 
the spiteful in the eazs of (he ignorant. 



8aaetiifl, Domtnoa Dene Sabeoth;" or by **Ideo earn 
angeliB et archongelia, cum thronia et dominatioaibus." 

j[I will give two specimenf of Patrick's workinanehlp; 
**He maketh me,** says David, **to lie down in green 
pastoraa : he leadeth me bedde the still waters." Patrick's 
yeielon Is as follows: ** For as a good shepherd leads his 
sheep in the violent heat to shady places, where they may 
lie down and ted (not in parched. But) la freeh and greea 
pastuxve, and in the evening leads them (not to muddy 
and troubled waters, but) to pure and qniet streams; so 
hath he already madeafidr and plentlral proyision fcr 
me, which I eajoy In peace without any disturbance." 

In the Song of Bolomon is an exquisitely baantlftil 
verse. *<Ieha^ tou, dau((hters of Jerusalem, if ye 
find my belored, that ye tell him that I am sick of lore.* 
Patrick's venrion runs thus : ** 8o I turned myaelf to thoee 
of my nelffhbottrs and Ihmiliar acquaintance who were 
awakened by my cries to come and see what the matter 
was ; and conjured them, as they would answer it to<Jod, 
that, if they met with my belored, they would let him 
know— What shall I say f— What shall I desire you to tell 
him but that I do not e^^oy myself now that I waat Ui 
oompany, nor can be well till I recover his lore again." * 
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The King too, it trto said, wm not Bound. 
Ho conformed indeed to the eotabliihed worship ; 
hot his was a local and occasional conformity. 
For some ceremonies to which High Churchmen 
were attached he had a distaste which he was 
at no pains to conceal. One of his first acts had 
been to giye orders that in his private chapel 
the service should be said instead of being sung ; 
and this arrangement, though warranted by the 
rubric, caused much murmuring.* It was 
known that he was so profane as to sneer at a 
practice which had been sanctioned by high 
eoolesiastical authority, the practice of touching 
for the scrofula. This ceremony had come 
down almost unaltered from the darkest of the 
dark ages to the time of Newton and Locke. 
The Stuarts frequently dispensed the healing 
influences in the Banqueting House. The days 
on which this muracle was to be wrought were 
fixed at sittings of the Privy Council, and were 
solemnly notified by the clergy in all the parish 
ehnrohes of the realm, f Whto the appointed 
time came, several divines in full canonicals 
Stood round the canopy of state. The surgeon 
of the royal household introduced the sick. A 
passage from the sixteenth chapter of the Qospel 
of Si^t Mark was read. When the words, 
** They shall lay their hands on the siok, and 
they shall recover, *' had been pronounced, tiiere 
was a pause, and one of the sick was brought 
up to the King. His Mi^esty stroked the ulcers 
sad swellings, and hung round the patient's 
neck a white riband, to which was fiutened a 
gold coin. The other sufferers were then led 
up in succession; and, as each was touched, 
the chaplain repeated the incantation, "They 
shall lay their hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover." Then came the epistle, prayers, 
antiphonies and a benediction. The service 
sny still be found in the prayer books of the 
reign of Anne. Indeed it was not till some time 
after the accession of Oeorge the First Uiat 
the University of Oxford ceased to reprint the 
Oifioeof Healing, together with the Liturgy. 
Theologians of eminent learning, ability, and 
virtae gave the sanction of their authority to 
this mummery I ; and, what is stranger still, 
medical men of high note believed, or affected 
to believe, in the balsamic virtues of the royal 
hand. We must suppose that every surgeon 
who attended Charles the Second was a man of 
. high repute ^r skill; and more than one of the 
surgeons who attended Charles the Seoond has 
left.QS a solemn profession of liuth in the King's 
miraculous power. One of them is not ashanrod 
to tell us that the gift was eommunieated by the 
unction adminietei^dd at the coronation; that the 
cures were so numerous and sometimes so rapid 

• WUllam'i dlfllike of the Cathedral mrriee li wucaM- 
eitoj nottoed by Leslie in the Rehearsal, No. 7. See also 
a Letter from a Member of the House of Oommonn to bis 
Vrtond in the Ooontryt 168», andBiaset's Modem JknaUo^ 
1710. 

t See the Order in Gounell of Jan. 9, 1688. 

t See OoUier'B Desertion diseosaed, 1689. Thomas Oarte^ 
who waa a diseiple, and, at one time, an assistant of Ool- 
Uar, inserted, so late as the year 1747, In a bulky History 
of Sngland, an exquisitely absurd note, In which he aa> 
forad the worid that, to his certain knowledge, the Pr»- 
tander had cured the serofala, and very gruTely Inftrred 
thai tha healius Tirtne was transmitted by Inherltanoei 
and was quite Independent of any unetion. Bee Oarte's 
History oi England, toI. i., jMige 291. 

I See the Pre&oe to a Treatise on Wounds, by Richard 
WlBsman, Sergeant Chirurgeon to His Majesty, 1076. But 
1^ fbUast Inibraution on this cuztoua aulqeot wUl be 



that they could not be stttrihutad to any natural 
cause; that the failures were to be ascribed to 
want of faith on the part of the patients ; that 
Charles onoe handled a scrofulous Quaker and 
made him a healthy man and a sound Church- 
man in a moment; that, if those who had been 
healed lost' or sold the piece of gold which had 
been hung round their necks, the ulcers broke 
forth again, and could be removed only by a 
second touch and a second talisman. We cannot 
wonder that, when men of science gravely re- 
peated such nonsense, the vulgar should bdieve 
it. Still less can we wonder that wretches tor- 
tured by a disease over which natural remedies 
had no power should eagerly drink in tales of 
preternatural cures: for nothing is so credulous 
as misery. The crowds which repaired to the 
palace on the dayt of healing were immense. 
Charles the Second, in the course of his reign, 
touched near a hundred thousand persons, ^le 
number seems to have increased or diminished 
as the king's popularity rose or felL During 
that Tory reaction which followed the disscdution 
of the Oxford Parliament, the press to get near 
him was terrific. In 1682, he performed the 
rite eight thoussnd five hundred times. In 1684, 
the throng was such that nx or seven of the sick 
were trampled to death. James, in one of his 
progresses, touched eight hundred persons in 
the choir of the Cathedral of Chester. The ex- 
pense of the ceremony was little less than ten 
thousand pounds a year, and would have been 
much greater but for the vigilance of the royal 
surgeons, whose business it was to examine the 
apinioants, and to distinguish those who came 
for the cure from those who came for the gold.} 
William had too much sense to be doped, and 
too much honesty to bear a part in what be 
knew to be an imposture. **It is a silly super- 
stition," he exclaimed, when he heard that, at 
the close of Lent, his palace was besieged try a 
crowd of the sick: **Give the poor creatures 
some money, and send them away."|| On one 
single oocasftsn he was importuned into laying 
his hand on a patient ** God give you better 
health," he said, *<and more sense." The 
parents of scrofulous children cried out againat 
his cruelty: bigots lifted up their hands and 
eyes in horror at his impiety; Jaoobites sarcas- 
tically praised him for not presuming to arrogate 
to himself a power which belonged only to legiti- 
mate sovereigns $ and even some Whigs thoeg^t 
that he acted unwisely in treating with aaeh 
marked contempt a superstition which had a 
strong hold on the vulgar mind; but William 
was not to be moved, mad was acoordingly aet 
down by many High Churohmen as Mther aa 
iniidel or a puritan, f 



ibund in the Chariama Baallloon, by John Browne, Cfainu^ 
geon In ordinary to His M^jeity, lOM. Bee alio The Cecw- 
monlea uaed In the time of King Henry YII., ibr tha beat- 
ing of them that be diaeafled with the klng'i erll, pnb- 
liabed by His Majesty's command, 1686; Krelyn'a Diary, 
March 28, 1684; and Bishop Cartwrlght*s l>lary, August 
tt, », and 30. 168T. It la Incredible that ao lar^a a ]no> 
portftm of the population ahould have been reaUj ■eroAa- 
u>ua. Ho doubt many persons who had slight and tran- 
sient maladies were brought to the Ung, and the recoTgty 
of these persons kept up the vulgar bellaf In the cOeaey 
of his touch. 

I Paris Gasette, April 28, 1888. 

f SeeWhlstou'sLUbofhlmaelC PoorWhlaton,wbobe- 
lleTod In ererythlng but the Trinity, tells us gravdNr that 
the ainfle panon waom WlUlam touched waa eurad, not- 
withatandins His MaMr's v»nt of fldth. See also tha 
Athenian Meroury of Jaaoaiy 18,1601. , 
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The cblef cause, boweTer, which at this 
time made eten the moit moderate plan of 
comprehensfOB hateful to the priesthood still 
remains to be mentioned. What Bornet had 
foreseen and fbretold had come to pass. There 
was^thronghontthe clerical profession a strong 
disposition to retaliate on the Presbyterians 
of England the wrongs of the Episcopalians 
of Scotland. It could not be denied that even 
the higliest churchmen had, in the summer of 
16^8, generally declared themselves willing to 
give up many things for the sake of union. 
Bat it was said, and not without plausibility, 
that what was passing on the other side of the 
Border proved union on*any reasonable terms 
to be impossible. With what face, it was asked, 
can those who will make if concession to us 
where we are weak, blame^s for refusing to 
make any concession io them where we are 
strong? We cannot Judge correctly of the 
priDciples and feelings of a sect from the pro- 
fessions which it makes in a time of feebleness 
and suffering. If we would know what the 
Puritan spirit really is, we must observe the 
Puritan when he is dominant. He was domi- 
nant here in the last generation ; and his little 
finger was thicker than the loins of the prelates. 
He drove hundreds of quiet students from their 
cloisters, and thousands of respectable divines 
from their parsonages, for the crime of refus- 
ing to sign his Covenant. No tenderness was 
shown to learning, to genius or to sanctity. 
Such men as Hall and Sanderson, Chilling- 
worth, and Hammond, were not only plundered, 
but flung into prisons, and exposed to all the 
rudenees of brutal gaolers. It was made a 
crime to read fine psalms and prayers be- 
queathed to the faithful by Ambrose and Chry« 
sostom. At length the nation became weary 
of the reign of the saints. The fallen dynasty 
and the fallen hierarchy were restored. The 
Puritan was in his torn subjected to disabilities 
and penalties ; and he immediately found out 
that it was barbarous to punish men for enter- 
taining conscientious soroples about a garb, 
about a cereraooy, about the funoUons of eccle- 
siastical oficers. His piteous complaints and his 
arguments in favour of toleration had at length 
imposed on many well meaning persons. Even 
sealous churchmen had begun to entertain a 
bopo that the severe discipline which he had 
undergone had made him candid, moderate, 
charitable. Had this been really so, it would 
doubtless have been our duty to treat his 
scruples with extreme tenderness. But, while 
"wewere considering what we could do to meet 
bis wishes in England, he had obtained ascen- 
dency in Scotland; and, in an instant, he was 
all himself again, bigoted, insolent, and cruel. 
H anses had been sacked ; churches shut up ; 
prayer books burned ; sacred garments torn; 
congregations dispersed by violence; priests 
hustled, pelted, pilloried, driven forth, with 
their wives and babeS| to beg or die of hunger. 
That these outrages were to be imputed, not to' 
a few lawless marauders, but to the great 
body of the Presbyterians of Scotland, was 
erident from the fact that the government had 
not dared either to inflict punishment on the 
offenders or to grant relief to the sufferers. 
Was it not fit then that the Church of Eng- 
land should taka warning 7 Was it reasonable 

Vol- III. 10 



to ask her to mutilate her apostolical polity 
and her beautifhl ritual for the purpose of con- 
ciliating those who wanted nothing but power 
to rabble her as they had rabbled her sister? 
Already these men had obtained a boon which 
they ill deserved, and which they never would 
hove granted. They worshipped God in per- 
fect security. Their meeting houses were as 
effectually protected as the choirs of our 
cathedrals. While no episcopal minister could, 
without putting his life iu jeopardy, officiate in 
Ayrshire or Renfrewshire, a hundred Presby- 
terian ministers preached unmolested every 
Sunday in Middlesex. The legislature had, 
with a generosity perhaps imprudent, granted 
toleration to the most intolerant of men; and 
with toleration it behoved them to be content. 
Thus several causes conspired to inflame the 
parochial clergy against the scheme of com- 
prehension. Their temper was such that, if 
the plan framed in the Jerusalem Chamber had 
been directly submitted to them, it would have 
been rejected by a msjority of twenty to one. 
But in the Convocation their weight bore no 
proportion to their number. The Convocation 
has, happily for our country, been so long 
utterly insignificant that, till a recent period, 
none but curious students cared to inquire how 
it was constituted ; and even now many per- 
sons, not generalfy ill informed, imagine it to 
have been a council representing the Chuxch 
of England. In truth the Convocation so 
often mentioned in our ecclesiastical history la 
merely the synod of the Province of Canter- 
bury, and never had a- right to speak in the 
name of the whole clerical body. The Pro- 
vince of York had also its convocation : but, 
till the eighteenth century was far advanced, 
the Province of York was generally so poor, 
so rude, and so thinly peopled, that, in political 
importance, it could hardly be considered as 
more than a tenth part of the kingdom. The 
sense of the Southern clergy was therefore 
popularly considered as the sense of the whole 
profession. When the formal concurfeace of 
the Northern clergy was required, it seems to 
have been given as a matter of course. Indeed 
the canons passed by the Convocation of Can- 
terbury in 1604 were ratified by James the 
First, and were ordered to be strictly observed 
in every part of the kingdom, two years before 
the Convocation of York went through the 
form of approving them. Sinoe these eccle- 
siastical oonncils became mere names, a great 
ehange has taken plaoe in the relative position 
of the two Archbishoprics. In all the elementr 
of power, the region beyond Trent is now at 
least a third part of England. When in our 
own time the representative system was ad- 
justed to the altered state of the country, 
almost all the small boroughs which it was 
necessary to disfranchise were in the south. 
Two thirds of the new members given to great 
provincial towns were given to the north. If 
therefore any English government should suffer 
the Convocations, as now constituted, to meet 
for the despatch of business, two independent 
synods would be legislating at the same time 
for one Church. It is by no means impossible 
that one assembly might adopt canons which 
the other might reject, that one assembly might 
condemn as heretical propositions which the 
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other might hold to be orthodox.* In the 
Boventeenth centnrj no soeh danger was appre- 
hended. So little indeed was the ConTOcation 
of York then considered, that the two Houses 
of Parliament had, in their address to William, 
•poken onl/ of one Gonrocation, which they 
called the Convocation of the Clergy of the 
Kingdom. 

The body which they thns not rery accu- 
rately designated is divided into two Houses. 
The Upper Honse is composed of the Bishops 
of the Prorince <rf Canterbury. The Lower 
House consisted, in 1689, of a hundred and 
forty-four members. Twenty*two Deans and 
fifty-four Archdeacons sate there in Tirtue of 
their offices. Twenty-four difines sate as 
proctors for twenty-four chapters. Only forty- 
four proctors were elected by the eight thou- 
sand parish priests of the twenty-two dioceses. 

, These forty-four proctors, however, were al- 
most all of one mind. The elections had in 

• former times been conducted in the most quiet 
and decorous manner. But on this occasion 
the canvassing was eager : the contests were 
sharp : Rochester, the leader of the party which 
in the House of Lords had opposed the Com- 
prehension Bill, and his brother Clarendon, 
who had refhsed to take the oaths, had gone 
to Oxford, the head quarters of that party, for 
the purpose of animating and organizing the 
opposition.* The representatives of the paro^ 
chial clergy must havo been men whose chief 
distinction was their zeal: for in the whole 
list can be found not a single illustrious name, 
and very few names which are now known 
even to curious student8.f The official mem- 
bers of the Lower House, among whom were 
many distinguished scholars and preachors, 
seem to have been not very unequally divided. 
During the summer of 1689 several high 
ecclesiastical dignities became vacant, and 
were bestowed on divines who were sitting in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. It has already been 
mentioned that Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, 
died just before the day fixed ibr taking the 
oaths. Lake, Bishop of Chichester lived just 
long enough to refuse them, and with his last 
breath declared that he would maintaim even 
at the stake the doctrine of indefeasible here- 
ditaiy right The see of Chichester was filled 
by Patrick, that of Worcester by 8tilliagfleet ; 
and the deanery of Saint Paul's which Stilling- 
fleet quitted was givoa to Tillotson. That Til- 
lotson was not raised to the episcopal bench 
excited some surprise. But in truth it was 
because the gorernment held his services in 
the highest estimation that he was suffered to 
remain a little longer a simple presbyter. The 
most important office in the Convocation was 
that of Prolocutor of the Lower House. The 
Prolocutor was to be chosen by the members : 
and the only moderate man who had a chance 
of being chosen was Tillotson. It had in fiuct 



• In Mrenl reeem publicaSioiuUie apprehension thai 
diflbranceg might tripe between the Convocaiioa of York 
and the Convocation of Caoteibury has been contempt* 
uouel J pronounced chimerical. Bint it it not easy to un- 
deimand whj two independent Convoeatioae ahoald be 
U« Ukeljr to diQbr than two Hoeeee of the same-CobTo. 
eatioa ; and it ia matter of notoriet j that, in the reigns of 
William the Third and Anne, the two Hooeeeof the 
ConTocation of Canterburf acarcelf ever agreed. 

t Birch's Life of Tillmson ; Life of Prideaox. From 



been already drtennined that he shoald be the 
next Archbishop of Canterbury. When be 
went to kiss hands for his new deanery he 
warmly thanked the king. " Tour Majesty has 
now eet me at ease for the remainder of my 
life." No such thing, Doctor, I assure you," 
said William. He then plainly intimated that, 
whenever Sancroft should cease to fill the 
highest ecclesiastical station, Tillotson would 
succeed to it. Tillotson stood aghast; for his 
nature was quiet and unambitious : he was be- 
ginning to feel the infirmities of old age : be 
oared little for money : of worldly advaotages 
those which he meet valued were an honest 
fame and the general good will of mankind : 
these advantages he already possessed; and 
he could not bul be aware that, if he became 
primate, he should incur the bitterest hatred 
of a powerful party, and should become a mark 
for obloquy, from which his gentle and sensi- 
tive nature shrank as from the rack or the 
wheel. William was earnest and resolute. 
^ It is necessary/' he said, " for my service ; 
and I must lay on your conscience the respon- 
sibility of refusing me your hdp." Here the 
conversation ended. It was, indeed, not neces- 
sary that the point should be immediately de- 
cided; for several months were still to elapse 
before the Archbishopric would be vacant. 

Tillotson bemoaned himself with unfeigned 
anxiety and sorrow to Lady Rassell, whom, of 
all human beings, he most honoured and 
trusted. I He hoped, he said, that he was not 
inclined to shrink from the service of the 
church ; but he was convinced that his present 
line of service was that in which he conld be 
most useful. If he should be forced to aco^t 
so high and so invidious a post as the primacj, 
he should soon sink under the load of dntiei 
and anxieties too heavy for bis strength. His 
spirits, and with his spirits his abilities, woald 
fail him. He gently complained of Burnet, wlio 
loved and admired him with a truly generons 
heartiness, and who had laboured to persuade 
both the king and queen that there was in Eng- 
land only one man fit for the highest ecclesi- 
astical dignity. " The Bishop of Salisbuiy," 
said Tillotson, ''is one of the best and worst 
friends that I know." 

Nothii^f that was not a secret to Burnet wss 
likely to be long a secret to any body. It soon 
began to be whispered about that th#king had 
fixed on Tillotson to fill the fdaoe of Sancroft 
The news caused cruel mortification to Compton, 
who, not unnaturally, eonoeived that bis own 
claims were unrivalled. He had educated the 
queen and her sister ; and to the instraction 
which they had receited from him mi^htfairlj 
be ascribed, at least in part, the firmness with 
which, in spite of the influence of their father, 
they had adhered to the established religion. 
Compton was, moreover, the only prelate who, 
during the late reign, had raised his voice in 

CIar«aduD*a Dlaiy, it appearsthat heaad SocheMer wece 
at Oziord on the 23d of September. 

t ^e the Koll in the historical account of the preeeu 
convocation, appended to the second edition of Vox 
Clert, 1690. The meet consldeable name that I per- 
ceiTe in the llstof proctors chosen by theparochial clerfy 
Is that of Dr. John Mill, the editor of the Greek Tesu- 
ment. 

J Tiaotaen to l^j^imfelL, 4P# W, IWO. 
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PftriiaiMnt tgaiDtttbe ^Kepemiog power, the 
only prelate who had- been mspended by the 
High Commission, the only prelate who had 
signed the inritation to the Prince of Orange, 
the onlT* prelate who had aotnally taken arms 
fi^ainst poperj and arbitrary power, the only 
prelate, save one, who had roted against a re- 
gency. Among the ecdesiaetics of the Pro- 
Ttnce of Ganterbnry who had taken the oaths, 
he was highest in rank. He had therefbre 
held, during some months, a ricartons pri- 
macy: he had crowned the new sorereigns: 
he had consecrated the new Bishops : he was 
about to preside in the conrocation. It may 
bo added, that he was the son of an earl ; and 
that no person of equally high birth then sate, 
or had e?er sate, since the reformation, on the 
episcopid bench. That the goremment should 
pQt over his head a priest of his own diocese, 
who was the son of a Yorkshire clothier, and 
who was distinguished only by abilities and 
Tirtaes, was proToking ; and Oompton, though 
by no means a bad hearted man, was much pro- 
Toked. Perhaps his Teiation was increased 
by tiie reflection that he had, for the sake of 
those by whom he was thus slighted, done 
■ome things which had strained his conscience 
and sallied his reputation, that he had at one 
time practised the di^gennous arts of a dip- 
lomatist, and at another time giren scandal to 
his brethren by wearing the buff coat and jaek- 
' boots of a trooper. He coald not accuse Til- 
iotson of inordinate ambitioa. But, though 
Tlllotson was most unwilling to accept the 
Archbishopric himself, he did not use his in- 
fluence in faTour of Oompton, but earnestly 
recommended Stillingfleet as the fittest man 
to preside orer the Church of Bngland. The 
oooseqnence was that, on the eve of the meet- 
ing of Convocation, the bishop who was to be 
at the head«f the Upper House became the 
personal enemy of the presbyter whom the 
goyernment wished to see at the head of the 
Lower House, This qnarrel added new dtffi- 
eulties to difficulties which little needed any 
addition.* 

It was not till the twentieth of November 
that tile Convocation met for the despatch of 
business. The place of meeting had generally 
been 8aint Paul's Cathedral. But Saint Paul's 
Cathedral was slowly rising from its rains; 
and, tholigh the dome already towered high 
above the hundred steeples of the City, the 
choir had not yet been opened for public wor- 
' ship. The assembly therefore sate at West- 
tninstw.f A table was placed in the beautiftil 
cbapel of Henry the Seventh. Oompton was 
in the chair. On his right and left those suf- 
Ikagans of Canterbury who had taken the oaths 
^rera ranged in gorgeous vestments of seariet 
Mid miniver. Below the table was assembled 
the crowd of presbyters. Beveridge preached 
& Latin sermon, in which he warmly eulogized 
the existing system, and yet declared himself 
ftiTOurable to a moderate reform. Boclesiasti- 
cal laws were, he said, of two kinds. Some 
laws were fundamental and eternal : they de- 



rived their authority firom Ood ; nor could any 
religioas commpnity repeal them without cea»- 
ing to form a part of the universal church. 
O&er laws were local and temporary. They 
had been framed by human wisdom and might 
be altered by human wisdom. They ought 
not indeed to be altered without grave reasons. 
But surely, at that moment, such reasons were 
not wanting. To unite a scattered flock in one 
fold under one shepherd, to remove stumbliog 
blocks from the path of the weak, to reconcile 
hearts long estranged, to restore spiritual dis- 
cipline to its primitive vigour, to place the best 
and purest of Christian societies on a base 
broad enough to stand against all the attacics 
of earth and hell, these were objects which 
might well justify some modification, not of 
catholic institutions, but of national or pro- 
vincial usages.! 

The Lower House, having heard this dis- 
course, proceeded to appoint a Prolocutor. 
Sharp, who was probably put forward by the 
members favourable to a comprehension as 
one of the highest ehurchmen among them, 
proposed Tillotson. Jane, who had refused to 
act under the Royal Commission, was proposed 
on the other side. After some animated dis- 
cussion, Jane was elected by fifty-five votes to 
twenty-eightj 

The Prolocutor was formally presented to 
the bishop of London, and made, according 
to ancient usage, a Latin oration. In this ora- 
tion the Anglican Church was extolled as the 
most perfect of all institutions. There was a 
very intelligible intimation that no change 
whatever in her doctrine, her discipline, or her 
ritual was required; and the discourse con- 
cluded with a most significant sentence. Comp- 
ton, when a few months before he exhibited 
himself iiLa somewhat unclerical character of a 
colonel of horse, had ordered the eolours of his 
regiment to be embroidered vHth the well known 
words "Nolnmas leges Angllss mutari;'' and 
with these words Jane closed his peroration.Q 
Still the Low Churchmen did not relinquish 
all hope. They very wisely determined to 
begin by proposing to substitute lessons taken 
from the canonical books for the lessons taken 
from the Apocrypha. It should seem that this 
was a suggestion which, even if there had not 
been a single dissenter in the kingdom, might 
well have been received with favour. For the 
Church had, in her sixth urticle, declared that 
the canonical books were, and that the Apocry- 
phal books were not, entitled to be called Holy 
Scriptures, and to be regarded as the rale of 
faith. Even this reform, however, the High 
Churchmen were determined to oppose. They 
asked, in pamphlets which covered the counters 
of Paternoster Bow and Little Britain, why 
coontry congregations should be deprived of 
the pleasure of hearing about the ball of pitch 
with which Daniel choked the dragon, and 
about the fish whose liver gave forth such a 
fume as sent the devil flying from Ecbatana to 
Egypt. And were there not chapters of the 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach far more intereat- 



* Birch's Life of Tillotson. Tbe account tbere given 
of the coldneM between Ckunpton and TiUoMon wm 
taken by Birch from the MSS. of Henrjr Whuton^and is 
confirmed bj RMUijr eircnmatancet which are known 

from other sources of intelligence. 

t Chamberlayne*0 State of England, 18lh edition. 



t Concio ad Synodum per Oulielmura Beveregiwn, 
1689. 

{ NarcisMM LuUrell*s Diary : Historical accoantof the 
present convocation. 
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ing and edxfjing than the genealogies and 
-mnster rolls which made up a large part of the 
chronicles of the Jewish Kings and of the nar- 
rative of Nehemiah ? No grave divine howerer 
wonld have liked to maintain, in Henrj the 
Serenth's Chapel, that it was impossible to 
find, in many hundreds of pages dictated by 
the Holy Spirit, fifty or sixty chapters more 
edifying than any thing which could be ex- 
tracted Arom the worlds of the most respectable 
nntnspired moralist or historian. The leaders 
of the majority therefore determined to shun a 
debate in which they must have been reduced 
to a disagreeable dilemma. Their plan was, 
not to reject the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, but to prevent those recommenda- 
tions from being discussed ; and with this view 
a system of tactics was adopted which proved 
successful. 

The law, as it had been interpreted during 
a long course of years, prohibited the Conro- 
cation from even deliberating on any ecclesi- 
astical ordinance without a previous warrant 
from the crown. Such a warrant, sealed with 
the great seal, was brought in form to Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel by Nottingham. He at 
the same time delivered a message from the 
King. His Majesty exhorted the assembly to 
consider calmly and without prejudice the re- 
commendations of the Commission, and de- 
clai«d that he had nothing in view but the 
honour and advantage of the Protestant reli- 
gion in general, and of the Church of England 
in particular.*)^ 

The Bishops speedily agreed on an address 
of thanks for the royal message, and requested 
the concurrence of the Lower House. Jane 
and his adherents raised objection after objec- 
tion. First they claimed the privilege of pre- 
senting a separate address. When they were 
forced to waive this claim, they refused to 
«gree to any expression which imported that 
ilbe Church of England had any fellowship 
with any other Protestant community. Amend- 
ments and reasons were sent backward and 
ibrward. Conferences were held at which 
Burnet on one side and Jane on the other 
4weDe the chief speakers. At last, with great 
difficulty, a compromise was made; and on 
address, cold and ungracious compared with 
that which the Bishops had framed, was pre- 
sented to the King in the Banqueting House, 
fie dissembled his vexation, returned a kind 
answer, and intimated a hope that the assem- 
bly would now at length proceed to consider 
4he great question of Comprehension.! 

Buoh however was not the intention of the 
leaders <«f the Lower House. As soon as they 
were again in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, one 
4>f them raised a debate about the nonjuring 
Bishops. In spite of the unfortunate scruple 



• Hitfodcal Account of the Fraaent ConTocation, 
11189. 

t HictoricAl Account of the PrMont Convocation ; Bur- 
net, U.fi8; Keooet'sHifltaiyafthefieign of Williamand 
JIarv. 

I Hiitoiical Account of the Present Convocation; 
Kennel's History. 

§ Historical Account of the Present Convocation ; Ken- 
neL 

p Historical Account of the Present Convocation. 

^ir That there maM such a jealousy as I have described 
Is admitted in the pamphlet entitled Vox Clerl. "Some 
country ministers, now of the OatavocaOont do now see 



which those prelates entertained, they wen 
learned and holy men. Their adviee migfac, 
at this conjuncture, be of the greatest serviee 
to the Church. The Upper House was hardly 
an Upper House in the absence of the Primate 
an d of many of his most respectable suffragana. 
Could nothing be done to remedy this evilT{ 
Another member complained of some pamph- 
lets which had lately appeared, and in which 
the Convocation was not treated with proper 
deference. The assembly took fire. Was it 
not monstrous that this heretical and schisms^ 
tical trash should be cried by the hawkeis 
about the streets, and should be exposed to 
sale in the booths of Westminster Hall, within 
a hundred yards of the Prolocutor's chair 7 
The work of mutilating the Liturgy Mid of 
turning cathedrals into conyenticles might 
surely be postponed till the Synod had taken 
measures to protect its own freedom and dig- 
nity. It was then debated how the printing of 
such scandalous books should be prevented. 
Some were for indictments, some for ecclesias- 
tical censures. 2 In such deliberations as these 
week after week passed away. Ko« a single 
proposition tending to a Comprehension had 
been even discussed. Christmas was approach- 
ing. At Christmas there was to be a recess. 
The Bishops were desirous that, during the 
recess, a committee should sit to prepare busi- 
ness. The Lower House refused to consenUj 
That House, it was now evident, was folly de- 
termined not eren to enter on the considera- 
tion of any part of the plan which had be«i 
framed by the Royal Commissioners. The 
proctors of the dioceses were in a worse ha- 
mour than when they first came up to West- 
minster. Many of them had probably never 
before passed a- week in the capital, and had 
not been aware how great the difference was 
between a town divine and a toimtry divioe. 
The sight of the luxuries and comforts enjoyed 
by the popular preachers of the city raised, 
not unnaturally, some sore feeling in a Lin- 
colnshire or Caemarronshire vicar who was 
accustomed to live as hardly as a small farmer. 
The very circumstance that the London clergy 
were generally for a eomprehension made the 
representatives of the rural clergy obstinate oa 
the other side.f The prelates were, as a body, 
sincerely desirous that some concession might 
be made to the nonconformists, fist the pre- 
lates were utterly unable to curb the mntinous 
democracy. They were few in number. Some 
of them were objects of extreme dislike to the 
parochial clergy. The President had not the 
full authority of a primate ; nor was he sorry 
to see those who had, as he conceiyed, nsed 
him ill, thwarted and mortified. It was ne- 
cessary to yield. The Convocation was pso- 
rogned for six weeks. When those six wc 



in what great ease and plenty the city ministpis liln^ 
who have their readers and lecturers, and firequent ae^ 
plies, and sometimes tany in the vestry till pnyets be 
ended, and have great dignities in the church, besidea 
their rich parishes in the city." The author of thia 
tract, once widely celebrated, was Thomas Long, pniC' 
tor for the deny of the diocese of Exoier. In MJooUiaf 
pamphlet, poblished at this time, the rural ckev^xmce 
are said to have seen with an evil eye their I^^ODdaa 
brethren refreshing themselves with sack after preach- 
ing. Sevemi satlricsl allusions to the table of die Tovra 
Mouse and the Country Moose will be foond ia tba 
pamphlets of ihift.^^lSl^^y ^^^^^^^ 
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had expired, it was prorogaed again; and 
mmaj years elapsed before it was permitted to 
trftnsact business. 

So ended, and for ever, the hope that the 
Ohttfch of England might be induced to make 
acme, concession to the scruples of the noncon- 
fbrmists. A learned and respectable minority 
of the clerical order relinquished' that hope 
with deep regret. Yet In a rery short time 
even Burnet and Tillotson found reason to be- 
Ueve that their defeat was really an escape, 
auid that victory would hare been a disaster. 
A reform, such as, in the days of Elizabeth, 
would have united the great body of English 
Protestants, would, in the days of William, 
hafe alienated more hearts than it would have 
conciliated. The schism which the oaths had 
produced was, as yet, insignificant. Innova- 
tions such as those proposed by the Royal Com- 
missioners would have given it a terrible im- 
portance. As yet a layman, though he might 
think the proceedings of the convention unjus- 
tifiable, and though he might applaud the vir- 
tue of the noiiguring clergy, still continued to 
ait under the accustomed pulpit, and to kneel 
at the accustomed altar. But if, just at this 
eoojuncture, while his mind was irritated by 
what he thought the wrong done to his favour- 
ite divines, and while he was perhaps doubt- 
ing whether he oaght not to follow them, his 



ears and eyes had been shocked by changes 
in the worship to which he was fondly at- 
tached, if the composiUons of the doctors of 
the Jerusalem Chamber had taken the place of 
the old collects, if he had seen clergymen 
without surplices carrying the chalice and the 
paten up and down the aisle to seated commu- 
nicants, the tie which bound him to the Es- 
tablished Church would have been dissolved. 
He would have repaired to some nonjuring as* 
sembly; where the service which he loved was 
performed without mutllatiod. The 'new sect, 
which as yet consisted almost exclusively of 
priests, would soon have been swelled by no- 
merous and large congregations ; and in those 
congregations would have been found a much 
greater proporti(ni of the opulent, of the highly 
descended, and of the highly educated, than 
any other body of dissenters could show. The 
Episcopal schismatics, thus reinforced, would 
probably have been as formidable to the new 
King and his successors as ever the Puritan 
schismatics had been to the princes of the 
House of Stuart It is an indisputable and a 
most instructive fact, that we are, in a great 
measure, indebted for the civil and religions 
liberty which we enjoy to the pertinacity with 
which the High Church party, in the Convoca* 
tion of 1689, refused even to deliberate on any 
plan of Comprehension.*)^ 



CHAPTER XV. 



WHILE the Convocation was wrangling 
on one side of Old Palace Yard, the 
Parliament was wrangling even more fiercely 
on the other. The Houses, which had sepa- 
rated on the twentieth of August, had met 
again on the nineteenth of October. On the 
day of meeting an important change strnck 
every eye. Halifax was no longer on the 
woolsack. He had reason to expect that 
the persecution, from which in the preceding 
session he had narrowly escaped, would be 
renewed. The events which had taken place 
during the recess, and especially the disasters 
•of the campaign in Ireland, had furnished his 
persecutors with fresh means of annoyance. 
His administration had not been successful; 
and, though his failure was partly to be as- 
cribed to causes against which no human wis- 
dom could have contended^ it was also partly 
to be ascribed to the peculiarities of his tem- 
per and of his intellect. It was certain that a 
large party in the Commons would attempt to 
remo7e him ; and he could no longer depend 
on the protection of his master. It was natu- 
ral that a prince who was emphatically a man 
of action should become weary of a minister 
who was a man of sp^nlation. Charles, who 



* Burnet, 11. 33, 34. The beflt narrativefl of what 
pBM6d in this Convocation are the Historical account 
appended to the eecoud edition of Vox Cleri, and the paa- 
■age in Kenneths History to which 1 have already re- 
ferred the reader. The lormer narrative ia by a very 
kiigb churchman, the latter by a very low churchman. 
ThoM who are deairous of obtaining fuller information 
muai consult the contemporary painphlets. Among them 
are Vox Popull ; Vox 1mc\ ; Vox Begis et Reffnl ; the 
Bealing Attempt; the Letter to a Friend, by Dean Pri> 
4eaax *, the Letter from a Minister in tne country to a 
Member of the ConTocation; the Answer to the Merry 



went to Council as be went to the play, solely 
to be amused, was delighted with an adviser 
who had a hundred pleasant and ingenlons 
things to say on both sides of every question. 
But William had no taste for disquisitions and 
disputations, however lively and subtle, which 
occupied much time and led to no conclusion. 
It was reported, and is not improbable, that 
on one occasion he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing in sharp terms at the council board 
his impatience at what seemed to him a mor- 
bid habit of indecision.f Halifax, mortified 
by his mischances in public life, d^ected by 
domestic calamities, disturbed by apprehen- 
sions of an impeachment, and no longer sup- 
ported by royal favour, became sick of public 
life, and began to pine for the silence and soli- 
tude of his seat in Nottinghamshire, an old 
Cistercian Abbey buried deep among woods. 
Early in October it was known he would no 
longer preside in the Upper House. It was at 
the same time whispered as a great secret that 
he meant to retire altogether from business, 
and that he retained the Privy Seal only till a 
successor should be named. Chief Baron 
Atkyns was appointed Speaker of the Lords.^ 
On some important points there appeared to 

Answer to Vox Clerl ; the Bemarks firom the Country 
upon Two Letters relating to the Convocation ; the Vin- 
dication of the Letters in answer to Vox Cleri ; the Ao> 
swer to the Country Minister's Letter. All these tracts 
appeared late in 1689 or early in 1690. 

f ** Halifax a eu une reprimande severe publlqnemeni 
dans le conseil par le Prince d'Orange pour avoir trap 
balance.*'— A vaux to De Crolssy, Ihiblin, June 16(96), 
1689. « His mercurial wit," says Burnet, ii. 4, << was 
•• * • • 'sphU " 



not well suited with the icing's phi 
I Clarendon's l)iary, Oct. 10, ir 
Oct. 19, 1689. 
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be no difference of opinion in the legislstnre. 
Tlie GommoDS nnanimonslT' resolred that they 
wonld stand by the King in the work of recon- 
qnering Ireland, and that they would enable 
him to prosecute with vigour the war against 
France.^ With equal unanimity they voted 
an extraordinary supply of two miUions.f It 
was determined that the greater part of this 
sum should be levied by an assessment on real 
property. The rest was to be raised partly by 
a poll tax, and partly by new duties on tea, 
coffee and chocolate. It was proposed that a 
hundred thousand pounds should be exacted 
from the Jews ; and this proposition was at first 
ftkvoorably received by the House: but difficul- 
ties arose. The Jews presented a petition in 
which they declared that they^could not afford 
to pay such a sum, and that they would rather 
leave the kingdom than stay there to be ru- 
ined. Enlightened politicians could not but 
perceive that special taxation, laid on a small 
class which happens to be rich, unpopular 
and defenceless, is really confiscation, and 
must ultimately impoverish rather than enrich 
the State. After some discussion, the Jew tax 
was abandoned.^ 

The Bill of Rights, which, in the last Ses- 
sion, had, after cauning much altercation be- 
tween the Houses, been suffered to drop, was 
again introduced, and speedily passed. The 
peers no longer insisted that any person should 
be designated by name as successor to the 
crown, if Mary, Anne and William should all 
die without posterity. During eleven years 
nothing more was heard of the claims of the 
House of Brunswick. 

The Bill of Rights contained some provi- 
sions which deserve special mention. The 
Convention had resolved that it was contrary 
to the interest of the kingdom to be governed 
by a Papist, but had prescribed no test which 
could ascertain whether a prince was or was 
not a Papist. The defect was now supplied. 
It was enaeted that every English sovereign 
should, in full Parliament, and at the corona- 
tion, repeat and subscribe the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation. 

It was also enacted that no person who 
should marry a Papist should be capable of 
reigning in England, and that, if the Sovereign 
should marry a Pi^>ist, the subject should be 
absolved from allegiance. Burnet boasts that 
this part of the BUI of Rights was his work. 
He had little reason to boast: for a more 
wretched spedmen of legislative workmanship 
will not easily be found. In the first place, no 
test is prescribed. Whether the consort of 
a Sovereign has taken the oath of supremacy, 
has signed the declaration against transub- 
stantiation, has communicated according to 
the ritual of the Church of England, are very 
simple issues of fact. But whether the consort 
of a Sovereign is or is not a Papist is a ques- 



• Commons* Jouroftlfl, Oct. 34, 1688. 

iCommona* Journals, Nov. 2, 1689. 
Commons' Journals, Nov. 7, 19, Dec. 30. 1689. The 
e of the House then was that no petition could be 
received against the imposition of a tez. This rale was, 
after a very hard fight, rescinded in 1842. The petition 
of the Jews was not received, and is notmenUoned in 
the Journals. But something may be learned about it 
from Narcissus LuttrelPs Diary and from Oroy's Debates, 
Not. 19, 1689. 

§ James, in the verr treatise in which he tried to 
pEDve the Pope to be Antichrist, says : ** For myself^ if 



tion about which people may argae for evm. 
What is a Papist ? The word is not a word of 
definite signification either in law or in theo- 
logy. It is merely a popular nickname, and 
means very different things in diifierent months* 
Is every person a Papist who is willing to con- 
cede to the Bishop of Borne a primacy among 
Christian prelates? If so, James the First, 
Ohi^rles the First, Laud, Heylyn, were Papists.) 
Or is the appellation to be confined to persons 
who hold the ultramontane doctrines touching 
the authority of the Holy See ? If so, neither 
Bossoet nor Pascal was a Papist. 

What again is the legal effect of the words 
which absolve the subject from his allegiance t 
It is meant that a person arraigned for high 
treason may tender evidence to prove that tho 
Sovereign has married a Papist? Wonld 
Thistlewood, for example, have been entitled 
to an acquittal, if he could have proved that 
Ein| George the Fourth had married Mia. 
Fltsherbert, and that Mrs. Fitxherbert wsus a 
Papist? It is not easy to believe that any. 
tribunal would have gone into such a question^ 
Tet to what purpose is it to enact that, in a 
certain case, the subject shall be absolved froui 
his allegiance, if the tribunal before which ha 
is tried for a violation of his allegiance is not 
to go into the question whether that case haa 
arisen ? 

The question of the dispensing power was 
treated in a vejy different manner, was fully 
considered, and was finally settled in the only 
way in which it could be settled. The de- 
claration of right had gone no fVirther than 
to pronounce that the dispensing power, as of 
late exercised, was illegal. That a certain 
dispensing power belonged to the crown was 
a proposition sanctioned by authorities and 
precedents of which even Whig lawyers could 
not speak without respect j but as to the pr^ 
cise extent of this power hardly any two jurists 
were agreed ; and every attempt to frame a 
definition had failed. At length by the Bill of 
Rights the anomalous prerogative which had 
caused so many fierce disputes was absoIuVelj 
and for ever taken away.|| 

In the House of Commons there was, as 
might have been expected, a series of sharp 
debates on the misfortunes of the aatnnm. 
The negligence or corruption of the Navy 
Board, Uie frauds of the contractors, the rapa- 
city of the captains of the King's ships, the 
losses of the London merchants, were themes 
for many keen speeches. There was indeed 
reason for anger. A severe inquiry, cond acted 
by William in person at the Treasury, had just 
elicited the fact that much of the salt with 
which the meat furnished to the fleet had been 
cured had been by accident mixed with galls 
such as are used for the purpose of making 
ink. The victuallers threw the blame on the 
rats, and maintained that the provisions thns 

that were yet the question, I would with all my heart 
give my consent that the Bishop of Rome shoold haw 
the first seal. ' There is a remarkable leuer on this 
subject written bv James to Charles and Buckingliam, 
when they were in Spain. Heyiyn, speaking of Laiid% 
negotiation with Rome, says : ** So that upon the point the 
Pope was to content himself among us in £nglaiMi with a 
priority instead of a superiority over other Bishopo, amd 
with a primacy instead of a supremacy In those pajrm ttf 
Christendom, which 1 conceive no man of learning aad 
sobriety would have grudged to gnnthim." 
I Stau 1 W.fc Al.ses8.S, c.2. 
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seasoned, though certainly disagreeable to the 
pal&te, were not injnrious to health.* The 
Commons were in no temper to listen to snch 
excQses. Several persons who had been con- 
cerned in cheating the goTornment and poison- 
ing the sailors were taken into castodj bj the 
Serjeantf Bat no censare was passed on the 
chief offender, Torrington ; nor does it appear 
that a single Yoice was raised against him. fie 
had personal Mends in both parties. He had 
minj popular qualities. Sven his rices were 
not those which excite public hatred. The 
people readily^ fbrgare a courageous open- 
handed sailor for being too fond of his bottle, 
his boon companions and his mistresses, and 
did not sufficiently consider how great must 
be the perils of a country of which the safety 
depends on a (ban sunk in indolence, stupified 
by wine, enerrated by licentiousness, rained 
by prodigality, and enslared by sycophants 
and harlots. 

The sufferings of the army in Ireland called 
forth strong expressions of sympathy and 
indignation. The Commons did justice to the 
firmness and wisdom with which Sohomberg 
had conducted the most arduous of all cam- 
paigns. That he had not achieved more was 
attributed chiefly to the Tillany of the Com- 
missariat The pestilence itself, it was said, 
would hare been no serious calamity if it had 
not been aggrarated by the wickedness of 
man. The disease had generally spared those 
who had warm garments and bedding, and 
had swept away by thousands those who were 
thinly clad and who slept on the wet ground. 
Immense sums had been drawn out of the 
Treasury : yet the pay of the troops was in 
arrear. Hundreds of horses, tens of thousands 
of shoes, had been paid for by the public : yet 
the baggage was left behind for want of beasts 
to draw it ; and the soldiers were marching 
barefoot through the mire. Serenteen hundred 
pounds had been charged to the gorernment 
for medicines : yet the common drugs with 
which erery apothecary in the smallest market 
town was prorided were not to be found in 
the plaguestricken camp. The cry against 
Shales was loud. An address was earned to 
the throne, requesting that he might be sent 
for to England, and that his accounts and 
papers might be secured. With this request 
the King readily complied; but the Whig 
majority was not satisfied. By whom had 
Shales been recommended for so important a 
place as that of Commissary Greneral ? He 
had been a farourite at Whitehall in the worst 
times. He had been zealous for the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. Why had this creature of 
James been entrusted with the business of 
catering for the army of William? It was 
proposed by some of those who were bent on 
driTlng all Tories and Trimmers from office to 
isk Big Majesty by whose adrioe a man so 
undeserving of the royal confidence had been 
employed. The most moderate and judfeions 
^hi^s pointed out the indeeeocy and impolicy 
>f interrogating the King, and of forcing him 

* Treatfurr Minute Book. Nov. 3, 1689. 

t CoawnoBS* JounuUs ana Oregr's DetMles, Nov. 13, 
4, 18, 19, 9a» 28, 1689. 

t Commonji' Joarnalii and Orer's Debatei, NoTfexnber 
S aiHl 27, 1689. 

Com mo OS' Joarnalo, Norember 98, December It, 



either to accuse his ministers or to quarrel 
with the representatires of his people. *< Ad- 
rise His Majesty, if yon will,'' said Somecs, 
" to withdraw his coofidence from the coun- 
sellors who recommended this unfortunate 
appointment. Such adrioe, given, as we 
should probably give it nnanimously, must 
hare great weight with him. Bat do not put 
to him a question such as no prirate gentleman , 
would willingly answer. Do not force him, in 
defence of his own personal dignity, to protect 
the rery men whom you wish him to discard." 
After a bard fight of two days, and several 
divisions, the address was carried by a hundred 
and ninety-fire rotes to a hundred and forty- 
Biz.{ The King, as might bare been foreseen, 
coldly refused to turn informer ; and the honse 
did not press him further.} To another 
address, which requested that a commission 
might be sent to examine into the state of 
things in Ireland, William returned a rery 
gracions answer, and desired the Commons to 
name the Oommissioners. The CommonS) 
not to be outdone in courtesy, excused tbem*. 
selres, and left it to his mi^y's wisdom to 
select the fittest persons.|| 

In the midst of the angiy debates on the 
Irish war a pleasing incident produced for a 
moment good humour and unanimity. Walker 
had arrired in London, and had been receired 
there with boundless enthusiasm. His (iMe 
was in erery print shop. Newsletters deecrib- 
lug his ptfson and his demeanour were sent 
to erery comer of the kingdom. Broadsides 
of prose and rerse written in his praise wero 
cried in erery street. TheCompanies ofXion- 
don feasted hhn splendidly in their halls. The 
common people crowded to gioe on him 
whererer he mored, and almost stifled him 
with rough caresses. Both the UniversttiM 
offisred him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
Some of his admicers advised him to present 
himself at the palace in that military garb ia 
which he had repeatedly headed the sallies of 
his fellow townsmen. But, with a better jndg-f 
meat than he sometimes showed, he made his 
appearance at Hampton Court in the peaceful 
robe of his professsion, was most graciottdy 
receired, and was presented with an order for 
fire thonsand pounds. " And do not think, 
Doctor," William said, with great benignity^ 
"that I offer yon this sam as payment for 
your serrioes. I assure you that I consider 
your claims on me as not at all diminished.'^ . 

It is true that amidst the general appUnsa 
the roice of detraction made itself heard. The 
defenders' of Londonderry were men of tw« 
nations and of two religions. Daring the 
siege, hatred of the Irishry had held together 
all Saxons ; and hatred of Popery had held 
together all ProtesUnta. Bat, when the danger 
was orer, the Bnglishman and the SootohuMP, 
the Episcopaliaa and the Presbyterian, begaa 
to wrangle about the distribution of prslsee 
and rewards. The dissenting preachers, who 
had sealonsly assisted Walknr in the hoar of 
peril, complained that, in the aoconat which 
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I Commonfl' JournalB and Grey's Debates, November 
aO. December 3, 1669. 

IT London Gazette, Septembers; 1689: Obserratioiis 
upon Mr. Walker's Account of the Siege or Londonderry, 
licensed October 4, 1689; Narcissus Luttrell's Diary; 
Mr. i. MaclKeiizie's Narrative a False Libel, a Defence 
of Mr. a. tVaiicer written by bie Friend in Ills AbSe&ct, 
'li90. 
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be pnblisbed of the siege, he had, though 
acknowledging that thej had done good ser- 
vice, omitted to mention their namee. The 
complaint was just ; and, had it been made in 
language becoming Christians and gentlemen, 
vonid probably hav^e prod need a considerable 
effect on the public mind. But Wallcer's 
accusers in their resentment disregarded truth 
and decency, nsed scnrrilons language, brought 
calumnious accusations which were trium- 
phantly refhted, and thus threw away the 
advantage which they had possessed. Walker 
defended himself with moderation and candour. 
Bis friends fought his battle with vigour, and 
retaliated keenly on his assailants. At Edin- 
burgh perhaps the public opinion might have 
been against him. But in London the contro- 
versy seems only to have raised his character. 
He was regarded as an Anglican divine of 
eminent merit, who, after having heroically 
defended his religion against an army of 
Popish Rapparees, was rabbled by a mob of 
Scotch Covenanters.* 

He presented to the Commons a petition 
setting forth the destitute condition to which 
the widows and orphans of some brave men 
who had fallen during the siege were now 
reduced. The Commons instantly passed a 
vote of thanks to him, and resolved to present 
to the King an address requesting that ten 
thousand pounds might be distributed among 
the families whose sufferings had been so 
touchingly described. The next day it was 
rumoured about the benches that Walker was 
in the lobby. He was callei in. The Speaker, 
with great dignity and grace, informed him 
that the House had made haste to comply with 
his request, commended him in high terms for 
having taken on himself to govern and defend 
a city betrayed by its proper governors and 
defenders, and charged him to tell those who 
had fought under him that their fidelity and 
valour would always be held in grateful re- 
membrance by the Commons of England.f 

About the same time the course of parlia- 
mentary business was diversified by another 
curious and interesting episode, which, like 
the former, sprang out of the events of the 
Irish war. In the preceding spring, when 
•very messenger from Ireland brought evil 
tidings, and when the authority of James was 
^acknowledged in every part of that kingdom, 
except behind the ramparts of Londonderry 
and on the banks of Lough Erne, it was natural 
that Englishmen should remember with how 
terrible an energy the great Puritan warriors 
tf the preceding generation had crushed the 
insurrection of the Celtic race. The names of 
Cromwell, of Ireton, and of the other chiefs 
of the conquering army, were in many mouths. 
One of those chiefii, Edmund Ludlow, was still 
living. At twenty two he had served as a 
volunteer in the parliamentary army ; at thirty 
he had arisen to the rank of Lieutenant 
GeneraL He was now old; but the vigour 
of his mind was unimpaired. His courage 
was of the truest temper ; his understanding 

• Walker's True Account, 1689; An Apologj for the 
failures chaiiKed on the True Accofunt, IfiSSfj Reflections 
on the Apologr, 1689 : A Vindication of the True Account 
bT Walker, 1689; Mackenzie's ^Narrative, 1690; Mr. 
Mackenzie's Narrative a False Libel. 1690; Dr. Walker's 
Invisible Champion foiled by Mackenzie, 1690; Wel- 
wood's Mercurius Reformatos, December 4 and 11, 1668. 
The Oxford editor of Bvmot'a Histoiy ezpressei his sur- 



strong, but narrow. What he saw be sair 
clearly: but he saw not much at a glance. 
In an age of perfidy and levity, he had, amidst 
manifold temptations and dangers, adhered 
firmly to the princifdes of his youth. His 
eneipies could not deny that his life had been 
consistent, and that with the same spirit which 
he had stood up against the Stuarts he had 
stood up against the Cromwells. There was 
but a single blemish on his fame : bnt ttf^t 
blemish, in the opinion of the great majority 
of his countrymen, was one for whic^ no 
merit could compensate and which bo time 
could efface. His name and seal were on the 
death warrant of Charles the FirsL 

After the Restoration, Ludlow found a refiige 
on the shores of the Lake of Geneva. He was 
accompanied thither by another member of 
the High Court of Justice, John Lisle, the bus- 
band of that AUce^ Lisle whose J death has left 
a lasting stain on the memory of James the 
Second. But even in Switzerland the regicides 
were not safe. A large price was set on their # 
heads ; and a succession of Irish adventurers, 
inflamed by national and religious animosity, 
attempted to earn the bribe. Lisle fell by the 
hand of one of these assassins. But Ludlow 
escaped unhurt from all the machinaUons of 
his enemies. A small knot of vehement and 
determined Whigs regarded him with a vene- 
ration, which increased as years rolled away, 
and left him almost the only survivor, cer- 
tainly the most illustrious survivor, of a mighty 
race of men, the couqeurors in a terrible civU 
war, the judgfes of a king, the founders of a 
republic. More than once he had been invited 
by the enemies of the House of Stuart to leave 
his asylum, to become their captain, and to 
give the signal for rebellion : but he had wiselj 
refused to take any part in the desperate enter- 
prises which the Wildmans and Fer^uaoaa 
were never weary of planning.^ 

The Revolution opened a new prospect to 
him. The right of the people to resist oppres- 
sion, a right which, during many years, no 
man could assert without exposing hims^f to 
ecclesiastical anathemas and to civil penalties, 
had been solemnly recognised by the Estates 
of the realm, and had been proclaimed by 
Garter King at Arms on the very spot where 
the memorable scaffold had been set op forty 
years before. James had not, indeed, like 
Gharles, died the death of a traitor. Tet the 
punishment of the son might seem to differ 
from the punishment of the father rather in 
degree than in principle. Those who had 
recently w^ed war ou a tyrant, 'v^o hsui 
turned him out of his palace, who had fright- 
ened him out of his country, who had deprived 
him of his crown, might perhaps think that 
the crime of going one step further hod been 
snflSciently eipiated by thirty years of banish- 
ment. Ludlow's admirers, some of whom 
appear to have been in high public situattons, 
assured him that he might safely ventare over, 
nay, that he might expect to be sent in high 
command to Ireland, where his name was still 
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dierished by bis old soldiers and by their chil- 
dren.* He came ; and early in September it 
was known that he was in London.f But it 
■con appeared that he and his friends had 
misunderstood the temper of the Snglisb peo- 
ple. By all, except a small extreme section of 
the Whig party, the act, in which he had borne 
a part never to be forgotten, was regarded, not 
merely with the disapprobation due to a great 
Tiolation of law and justice, bnt with horror 
•nch as eyen the Gunpowder Plot had not 
excited. The absurd and almost impious ser^ 
vice which is still read in our churches on the 
thirtieth of January had produced in the minds 
of the Tulgar a strange assooiation of ideas. 
The sufferings of Charles were confounded 
with the sufferings of the Redeemer of man- 
kind ; and erery regicide was a Judas, a Caia- 
phas or a Herod. It was true that, when 
Ludlow sate on the tribunal in Westminster 
Hall, be was an ardent enthusiast of twenty 
eight, and that he now returned from exile a 
* greyheaded and wrinkled man in his serentieth 
year. Perhaps, therefore, if he had been con- 
tent to live in close retirement, and to shun 
places of public resort, eren sealous RoyalisU 
might not ha?e grudged the old Republican a 
grave in his native soil. But he had no 
thought of hiding himself. It was soon ru- 
moured that one of those murderers, who had 
brought on England guilt, for which she annu- 
ally, in sackcloth and ashes, implored God not 
to enter into judgment with her, was strutting 
about the streets of her capital, and boasting 
that he should ere long command her armies. 
His lodgings, it was said, were the head quar- 
ters of the most noted enemies of monarchy 
and episcopacy.^ The subject was brought 
before the House of Commons. The Tory 
members called loudly for justice on the trai- 
tor. None of the Whigs ventured to say a 
word in his defence. One or two faintly ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the fact of his return 
had been proved by evidence such as would 
warrant a parliamentary proceeding. The 
objection was disregarded. It was resolved, 
without a division, that the King should be 
requested to issue a proclamation for the ap- 
prehending of Ludlow. Seymour presented 
the address; and the King promised to do 
what was asked. Some days however elapsed 
before the proclamation appeared. J Ludlow 
had time to make his escape, and again hid 
himself in his Alpine retreat, never again to 
emerge. English travellers are still taken to 
see bis house close to the lake, and his tomb 
in a church among the vineyards which over- 
look the little town of Yevay. On the house 
was formerly legible an inscription purporting 
that to him to whom God is a father every land 
is a fatherlandjil and the epitaph on the tomb 
•till attests the feelings with which the stern 
old Puritan to the last regarded the people of 
Ireland and the House of Stuart 

Tories and Whigs had concurred, or had 
affected to concur, in paying honour to Walker 

• See the Prefaoe to the flnt Edttton of his Mamoln, 
▼evmy, 1098. 

t** Colonel Ludlow, an old Ollverlan, and one of 
King Ghwles the Firat hie Jodsee, ie vAred laulj In 
thie kingdom from Swltxerland.^*— Narciems Luttrell's 
Diary, September 1689. 
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and in putting a brand on Ludlow. But the 
feud between the two parties was more bitter 
than ever. The King had entertained a hope 
that, during the recess, the animosities which 
had in the preceding session prevented an Act 
of Indemnity from passing would have been 
miUgated. On the day on which the Houses 
reassembled, he had pressed them earnestly to 
put an end to the fear and discord which 
could never cease to exist, while great num- 
bers held their property and their liberty, and 
not a few even their lives, by an uncertain 
tenure. His exhortation proved of no effect. 
October, November, December passed away; 
and nothing was done. An Indemnity Bill 
indeed had been brought in, and read once ; 
but it had ever since lain neglected on the 
table of the House.^ Vindictive as had been 
the mood in which the Whigs had left West- 
minster, the mood in which they returned was 
more vindictive still. Smarting from old suf- 
ferings, drunk with recent prosperity, burning 
with implacable resentment, confident of irro- 
sistible strength, they were not less rash and 
headstrong than in the days of the Exclusion 
Bill. Sixteen hundred and eighty was come 
again. Again all compromise was rejected. 
Again the voices of the wisest and most upright 
friends of liberty were drowned by the clamour 
of hotheaded and designing agitators. Again 
moderation was despised as cowardice, or exe- 
crated as treachery. All the lessons taught 
by a cruel experience were forgotten. The 
very same men who had expiated, by years of 
humiliation, of imprisonment, of penury, of 
exile, the folly with which they had misused 
the advantage given them by the Popish plot, 
now misused with equal folly the advantage 
given them by th^ Revolution. The second 
madness would, in all probability, like the 
first, have ended in their proscription, disper- 
sion, decimation, but for the magnanimity and 
wisdom of that great prince, who, bent on 
fulfilling his mission, and insensible alike to 
flattery and to outrage, coldly and inflexibly 
saved them in their own despite. 

It seemed that nothing but blood would 
satisfy them. The aspect and the temper of 
the House of Commons reminded men of the 
time of the ascendency of Oates : and, that 
nothing might be wanting to the resemblance, 
Oates himself was there. As a witness, indeed, 
he could now render no service : but he had 
caught the scent of carnage, and came to gloat 
on the butchery in which he could no longer 
take an active part. His loathsome features 
were again daily seen, and his well known 
" Ah Laard, ah Laard t*' was again daily heard 
in the lobbies and in the gallery.** The House 
fell first on the renegades of the late reign. 
Of those renegades the Earls of Peterborough 
and Salisbury were the highest in rank, but were 
also the lowest in intellect : for Salisbury had 
always been an idiot ; and Peterborough had 
long been a dotard. It was however resolved 
by the Commons that both had, by joining the 

Dehatef ; London Oatette, VforemberlS. 
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t|iat both should be impeached.'*^ A message 
tp that effect was sent to the Lords. Poor old 
Peterborough was iDstantly taken into cus- 
tody, and was sent, tottering on a crutch, and 
wrapped up in woollen stuffs, to the Tower. 
The next daj Salisbury was brought to the 
bar of his peers. He muttered something 
about his youth and his foreign education, and 
was then sent to bear Peterborough company.f 
The Commons ^ad meanwhile passed on to 
offenders of humbler station and better under- 
standing. Sir Edward Hales was brought 
before them. He had doubtless, by holding 
office in defiance of the Test Act, incurred 
heavy penalties. But these penalties fell far 
short of what the revengeful spirit of the vic- 
torious party demanded: and he was com- 
mitted as a traitor. J Then Obadiah Walker 
was led in. He behaved with a pusillanimity 
and disingenuousness which deprived him of 
all claim to respect or pity. He protested that 
he had never changed his religion, that his 
opinions had always been and still were those 
of some highly respectable divines of the 
Church of England, and that there were points 
on which he differed from the Papists. In 
spite of this quibbling, he was pronounced 
ffuilty of high treason, and sent to prison.} 
Castlemaine was put next to the bar, interro- 
gated, and committed under a warrant which 
charged him with the capital crime of trying to 
reconcile the kingdom to the Church of Rome.|| 
In the meantime the Lords had appointed a 
Committee to inquire who were answerable for 
the deaths of Russell, of Sydney, and of some 
other eminent Whigs. Of this Committee, 
which was popularly called the Murder Com- 
Qiittee, the Earl of Stamford, a Whig who had 
been deeply concerned in i^e plots formed by 
his party against the Stuarts, was chairman.^ 
The books of the Council were inspected : the 
elerks of the Council were examined: some 
facts disgraceful to the Judges, to the Solicitors 
of the Treasury, to the witness for the Crown, 
and to the keepers of the state prisons, were 
elicited : but about the packing of the juries 
BO evidence could be obtained. The Sheriff^ 
kept their own counsel. Sir Dudley North, in 
particular, underwent a most severe cross ex- 
amination with characteristic clearness of head 
and firmness of temper, and steadily asserted 
that he had never troubled himself about the 
political opinions of the persons whom he put 
on any panel, but had merely inquired whether 
they were substantial citizens. He was un- 
doubtedly lying ; and so some of the Whig 
peers told him in very plain words and in very 
loud tones: but, though they were morally 
certain of his guilt, they could find no proou 
which would support a criminal charge against 
him. The indelible stain however remains on 
his memory, and is still a subject of lamenta- 
tion to those who, while loathing his dishonesty 
and cruelty, cannot forget that he was one of 
the most original, profound and accurate think- 
^i^ of his age.^* 



* CommoDs' Joomala, Oct. 96, 1689. 
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Halifax, more fortunate than Dudley North, 
was completely cleared, not only fh>m legtA,' 
but also from moral guilt He was the chief 
object of attack; and yet a severe ezaminatioii 
brought nothing to light that was not to his 
honour. Tillotson was called as a witness. 
He swore that he had been the channel of com- 
munication between Halifax and Russell when 
Russell was a prisoner in the Tower. ** My 
Lord Halifax," said the Doctor, "showed a 
very compassionate concern for my Lord Ras- 
sell ; and my Lord Rnssell charged rae with 
his last thanks fbr my Lord Halifax's humanity 
and kindness." It was proved that the unfor- 
tunate Duke of Monmouth had borne similar 
testimony to Halifax's good nature. One hos- 
tile witness indeed was produced, John Hamp- 
den, whose mean supplications and enormoas 
bribes had saved his neck from the halter. 
He was now a powerful and prosperous man : 
he was a leader of the dominant party in the 
House of Commons ,* and yet he was one of 
the most unhappy beings on the face of the 
earth. The recollection of the pitiable figare 
which he had made at the bar of the Old 
Bailey embittered his temper, and impelled him 
to aveuge himself without mercy on those who 
had directly or indirectly contributed to his 
humiliation. Of all the Whigs he was the most 
intolerant and the most obstinately hostile to 
all plans of amnesty. The conscioasness that 
he had disgra.ced himself made him jealous of 
his dignity and quick to take offence. He con- 
stantly paraded his services and his sufferings, 
as if he hoped that this ostentatious display 
would hide from others the stain which nothing 
could hide from himself. Having during many 
months harangued vehemently against Halifax 
in the House of Commons, he now came to 
swear against Haliftix before the Lords. The 
scene was curious. The witness represented 
himself as having saved his country, as having 
planned the Revolution, as having placed their 
Majesties on the throne. He then gave evidence 
intended to show that his life had been endan- 
gered by the machinations of the Lord Privy 
Seal : but that evidence missed the mark at 
which it was aimed, and recoiled on him from 
whom it proceeded. Hampden was forced to 
acknowledge that he had sent his wife to im- 
plore the intercession of the man whom he was 
now persecuting. " Is it not strange," asked 
Halifax, "that you should have requested the 
good offices of one whose arts had brought 
your head into peril?" "Not at all," said 
Hampden ; " to whom was I to apply except to 
the men who were in power? I applyed to 
Lord Jeff^ys : I applied to Father Petre ; and 
I paid them six thousand pounds for their ser- 
vices." ''But did Lord Halifax take any 
money V* " No : I cannot say that he did.** 
" And, Mr. Hampden, did not you afterwards 
send your wife to thank him for his kindness?" 
" Yes : I believe I did," answered Hampden ; 
" but I kpow of no solid effects of that kind* 
ness. If there were any, I should be obliged 
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grffbefnl as bad been the appearance whicb 
this degenerate heir of an illastrions name had 
made at the Old Bailej, the appearance which 
ho made before the Committee of Harder was 
more disgracefal still.* It is pleasing to know 
that a person who had been far more cruellj 
wronged than he, but whose nature differed 
widely from his, the nobleminded Lady Russell, 
remonstrated against the injustice with which 
the extreme Whigs treated Halifax.f 

The malice of John Hampden, however, was 
unwearied and unabashed. A few days later, 
in a committee of the whole House of Com- 
mons on the state of the nation, he made a bit- 
ter speech, in which he ascribed all the dis- 
«Bters of the year to the influence of the men 
who had, in the days of the Exclusion Bill, 
been censured by Parliaments, of the men who 
had attempted to mediate between James and 
William. The King, he said, ought to dismiss 
from his counsels and presence all the three 
noblemen who had been sent to negotiate with 
him at Hungerford. He went on to speak of 
the danger of employing men of republican 
principles. He doubtless alluded to the chief 
object of his implacable malignity. For Hali- 
fax, though from temper averse to violent 
changes, was well known to be in speculation 
a republican, and often talked, with much in- 
genuity and pleasantry, against hereditary mon- 
archy. The only effect, however, of the reflec- 
tion now thrown on him was to call forth a 
roar of derision. That a Hampden, that the 
grandson of the great leader of the Long Par- 
liament, that a man who boasted of having 
oonspired with Algernon Sidney against the 
royal House, should use the word republican 
as a term of reproach ! When the storm of 
laughter had subsided, several members stood 
up to vindicate the accused statemen. Sey- 
mour declared that, much as he disapproved 
of the manner in which the administration had 
lately been conducted, he could not concur in 
the YOte which John Hampden had proposed. 
■ Look where you will," he said, " to Ireland, 
to Scotland, to the navy, to the army, you will 
find abundant proofs of mismanagement. If 
the war is still to be conducted by the same 
hands, we can expect nothing but a recurrence 
of the same disasters. But I am not prepared 
to proscribe men for the best thing that they 
9rer did in their lives, to proscribe men for 
Attempting to avert a revolution by timely me- 
diation." It was justly said by another speaker 
that Halifax and Nottingham had been sent to 
tiie Dutch camp because they possessed the 
confidence of the nation, because they were 
universally known to be hostile to the dispens- 
infiT power, to the Popish religion, and to the 
French ascendency. It was at length resolved 
that the King should be requested in general 
^^apxnB to find out and to remove the authors 
t>he late miscarriages.! A committee was 
appointed to prepare an address. John Hamp- 
leza was chairman^ and drew up a represen- 
AtJon in terms so bitter that, when it was 
- ■■ ■ . 

« rfHie report la in the Lordi* Joarnalfl, Dec. 20, 1689. 
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reported to the House, his own father expressed 
disapprobation, and one member exclaimed: 
" This an address I It is a libel.'* After a sharp 
debate, the address was recommitted, and was 
not again mentioned.} 

Indeed, the animosity which a large part of 
the House had felt against Halifax was begin- 
ning to abate. It was known that, though he 
had not yet formally delivered up the Privy 
Seal, he had ceased to be a confidential adviser 
of the Crown. The power which he had en- 
joyed during the first months of the reign of 
William and Mary had passed to the more 
daring, more unscrupulous and more practical' 
Caermarthen, against whose influence Shrews-^ 
bury contended in vain. Personally Shrews- 
bury stood high in the royal favour ; but he 
was a leader of the Whigs, and, like all lead- 
ers of parties, was frequently pushed forward, 
against his wUl by those who seemed to follow 
him. He was himself inclined to a mild and 
moderate policy : but he had not sufficient firm- 
ness to withstand the clamorous importunity 
with which such politicians as John Howe and 
John Hampden demanded vengeance on their 
enemies. His advice had therefore, at this 
time, little weight with his master, who neither 
loved the Tories nor trusted them, but who 
was fully deteraciined not to proscribe them. 

Meanwhile the Whigs, conscious that they 
had lately sunk in the opinion both of the King 
and of the nation, resolved on making a bold 
and crafty attempt to become independent of 
both. A perfect account of that attempt can- 
not be constructed out of the scanty and widely 
dispersed materials which have come down to 
us. Yet the story, as it has come down to as, 
is both interesting and instructive. 

A bill for restoring the rights of those cor- 
porations which had surrendered their charters 
to the Crown during the last two reigns had 
been brought into the Honse of Commons, had 
been received with general applause by men 
of all parties, had been read twice, and had 
been referred to a select committee, of which 
Somers was chairman. On the second of 
January Somers brought up the report. The 
attendance of Tories was scanty : for, as no 
important discussion was expected, many 
country gentlemen had left town, and were 
keeping a merry Christmas by the chimney 
fires of their manor houses. The muster of 
zealous Whigs was strong. As soon as the 
bill had been reported, Sacheverell, renowned 
in the stormy parliaments of the reign of 
Charles the Second as one of the ablest and 
keenest of the Exclusionlsts, stood op and 
moved to add a clause providing that every 
municipal functionary who had in any manner 
been a party to the surrendering of the fran- 
chises of a borough should be incapable for 
seven years of holding any office in that 
borough. The constitution of almost every 
corporate town in England had been remodelled 
during that hot fit of loyalty which followed 
Church of Rome, committed high treason, and 
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tbe detection of the Rje House Plot; and, in 
almost every corporate town, tbe voice of the 
Tories bad been for delivering up the charter, 
and for trusting everything to the paternal 
care of the Sovereign. Tbe effect of Sacbeve- 
rell's clause, therefore, was to make some 
thousands of the most opulent and highly con- 
sidered men in tbe kingdom incapable, during 
seven years, of bearing any part in tbe govern- 
ment of the places in which they resided, and 
to secure to the Whig party, during seven 
years, an overwhelming influence In borough 
elections. 

The minority exclaimed against the gross 
fnjustice of passing, rapidly and by surprise, at 
a season when London was empty, a law of 
the highest importance, a law which retro- 
spectively inflicted a severe penalty on many 
hundreds of respectable gentlemen, a law which 
would call forth the strongest passions in 
every town from Berwick to St. Ives, a law 
which must have a serious efi'ect on the com- 
position of the House itself. Common decency 
required at least an adjournment. An ad- 
journment was moved: but the motion was 
rejected by a hundred and twenty-seven votes 
to eighty-nine. The question was then put 
that Sacheverell's clause should stand part of 
the bill, and was carried by a hundred and 
tiiirty-three to sixty-eight. Sir Robert Howard 
immediately moved that every person who, 
being under Sacheverell's clause disqualified 
for municipal ofiBce, should presume to take 
any such office, should forfeit five hundred 

Sounds, and should be for life incapable of 
olding any public employment whatever. The 
Tories did not venture to divide."^ The rules 
of the House put it in the power of a minority 
to obstruct the progress of a bill ; and this was 
assuredly one of the very rare occasions on 
which that power would have been with great 
propriety exerted. It does not appear however 
that the parliamentary tacticians of that age 
were aware of the extent to which a smsdl 
number of members can, without violating any 
form, retard the course of business. 

It was immediately resolved that the bill, 
enlarged by Sacheverell's and Howard's 
clauses, should be ingrossed. The most vehe- 
ment Whigs were bent on finally passing it 
within forty-eight hours. The Lords, indeed, 
were not likely to regard it very favourably. 
But it should seem that some desperate men 
were prepared to withhold the supplies till it 
should pass, nay, even to tack it to the bill of 
supply, and thus to place the Upper House 
under tbe necessity of either consenting to a 
Tast proscription of tbe Tories or refusing 
to the government the means of carrying 
on the war.+ There were Whigs, however, 
honest enougn to wish that fair play should be 
given to the hostile party, and prudent enough 
to know that an advantage obtained by violence 
and cunning could not be permanent. These 
men insisted that at least a week should be 
suffered to elapse before the third reading, and 
carried their point. Their less scrupaloas as- 



sociates complained bitterly that the good cause 
was betrayed. What new laws of war were 
these? Why was chivalrous courtesy to be 
shown to foes who thought no stratagem im- 
moral, and who had never given quarter? 
And what had been done that was not in strict 
accordance with the law of Parliament ? That 
law knew nothing of short notices and long 
notices, of thin houses and full bpuses. It waa 
the business of a representative of the people to 
be in his place. If he chose to shoot and 
guzzle at his country seat when important 
business was under consideration at Westmin- 
ster, what right had he to murmur because more 
upright and laborious servants of the publio 
passed, in his absence, a bill which appeared 
to them necessary to the public safety ? As 
however a postponementof a few days appeared 
to be inevitable, those who had intended to 
gain the victory by stealing a march no-w di> 
claimed that intention. They solemnly assared 
the King, who could not help showing some 
displeasure at their conduct, and who felt much 
more displeasure than he showed, that they 
had owed nothing to surprise, and that they 
were quite certain of a majority in tbe fallest 
house. Sacheverell is said to have declared 
with great warmth that he would stake his seat 
on the issue, and that if he found himself mi»- 
taken he would never show his face in Parlia- 
ment again. Indeed, tbe general opinion at 
first was that the Whigs would win the day. 
But it soon became clear that the fight would 
be a hard one. The mails had carried out 
along all the high roads the tidings that, on 
the second of January, the Commons had 
agreed to a retrospective penal law against the 
whole Tory party, and that, on the tenth, that 
law would be considered for the last time. Tlai 
whole kingdom was moved from North umbep- 
land to Cornwall. A hundred knights and 
squires left their halls hung with mistletoe and 
holly, and their boards groaning with brawn 
and plum porridge, and rode up post to town, 
cursing the short days, the cold weather, ths 
miry roads and the villanous Whigs. Tbe 
Whigs, too, brought np reinforcements, but 
not to the same extent; for the clauses wei9 
grenerally unpopular, and not without good 
cause. Assuredly no reasonable man of any 
party will deny that the Tories, in surrender- 
ing to the Crown all the municipal franchises 
of the realm, and, with those franchises, tha 
power of altering the constitution of the House 
of Commons, committed a great fault. Bnt in 
that fault the nation itself had been an accon»- 
plice. If the Mayors and Aldermen whom II 
was now proposed to punish had, when the tida 
of royal enthusiasm ran high, sturdily refused 
to comply with the wish of their Sovereign, 
they would have been pointed at in the street 
as Roundhead knaves, preached at by tfas 
Rector, lampooned in ballads, and probably 
burned in effigy before their own doors. That 
a community should be hurried into errora 
alternately by fear of tyraiyiy and by fear of 
to my Lord to tell me what they were." Di»- 



* Commoiw* Jaumala, Jan. S; 168S-90. 

t Thus, 1 think, must be undeivtood some remarkable 
words in a letter written by William to Portland, on the 
day after Sacheverell's bold and unexpected move. 



William calculates the amount of the supplies, and tbea 
says, "S ils n'y mettent des conditions que vous saves, 
c'est une bonne a&ire : mais les Wigges sont si glocieox 
d'avoir valncu qu Mis entreprendront louu^ 
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anarcbj is doubtless a great evil. Bat the 
remedy for that evil is not to punish for such 
errors sonje persons who have merely erred 
'With the rest, aqd who have since repented 
with the rest. Nor ought it to have been for- 
gotten that the offenders against whom Sache- 
▼erell's clause was directed had, in 1688, made 
large atonethent for the misconduct of which 
they had been guilty in 1683. They had, as a 
class, stood up firmly against the dispensing 
power;' and most of them had actually been 
turned out of their municipal offices by James 
for refusing to support his policy. It is not 
strange therefore that the attempt to inflict on 
all these men without exception a degrading 
> punishment should have raised such a storm 
of public indignation as many Whig members 
of parliament were unwilling to face. 

As the decisive conflict drew near, and as 
the muster of the Tories became hourly 
rtronger and stronger, the uneasiness of 
Sacheverell and of his confederates increased. 
They found that they could hardly hope for a 
complete victory. They must make some con- 
cession. They must propose to recommit the 
bill. They must declare themselves willing to 
consider whether any distinction could be 
made between the chief offenders and the mul- 
titudes who had been misled by evil example. 
But as the spirit of one party fell the spirit of 
the other rose. The Tories, glowing with 
resentment which was but too just, were re- 
solved to listen to no terms of compromise. 

The tenth of January came ; and, before the 
late daybreak of that season, the House was 
crowded. More than a hundred and sixty 
members had come up to town within a week. 
From dawn till the candles had burned down 
to their sockets the ranks kept unbroken order ; 
and few inembers left their seats except for a 
minute to take a crust of bread or a glass of 
claret. Messengers were in waiting to carry 
the result to Kensington, where William, 
though shaken by a violent cough, sate up till 
xnidnight, anxiously expecting the news, and 
writing to Portland, whom he had sent on an 
important mission to the Hague. 

Tde only remaining account of the debate is 
defective and confused. But from that account 
it appears that the excitement was great. 
Sharp things were said. One young Whig 
member used language so hot that he was in 
danger of being called to the bar. Some re- 
flections were thrown on the Speaker for allow- 



ing too much licence to his own friends. But 
in truth it mattered little whether he called 
transgressors to order or not. The House had 
long been quite unmanageable; and veteran 
members bitterly regretted the old gravity of 
debate and the old authority of the chair.* 
That Somers disapproved of the violence of 
the party to which he belonged may be inferred, 
both from the whole course of his public life, 
and from the very significant fact that, though 
he had charge of the Corporation Bill, he did 
not move the penal clauses, but left that ungra- 
cious office to men more impetuous and leas 
sagacious than himself. He did not however 
abandon his allies in this emergency, but spoke 
for them, and tried to make the best of a very 
bad case. The House divided several times. 
On the first division a hundred and seventy- 
four voted with Sacheverell, a hundred and 
seventy-nine against him. Still the battle was 
stubbornly kept up ; but the majority increased 
from five to ten, from ten to twelve, and from 
twelve to eighteen. Then at length, after a 
stormy sitting of fourteen hours, the Whigs 
yielded. It was near midnight when, to the 
unspeakable joy and triumph of the Tories, the 
clerk tore away from the parchment on which 
the bill had been engrossed the odious clauseg 
of Sacheverell and Uoward.f 

Emboldened by this great victory, the Tories 
made an attempt to push forward the Indem- 
nity Bill which had lain many weeks neglected 
on the table.J But the Whigs, notwithstand- 
ing their recent defeat, were still the majority 
of the House ; and many members, who had 
shrunk from the unpopularity which they would 
have incurred by supporting the Sacheverell 
clause and the Howard clause, were perfectly 
willing to assist in retarding the general par- * 
don. They still propounded their favourite 
dilemna. How, they asked, was it possible to 
defend this project of amnesty without con- 
demning the Revolution? Could it be con» 
tended that crimes which had been ^rave 
enough to justify reistance had not been grave 
enough to deserve punishment 7 And, if those 
crimes were of such magnitude that they could 
justly be visited on the Sovereign whom the 
Constitution had exempted from responsibility, 
on what principle was immunity to be granted 
to his advisers and tools, who were beyond all 
doubt responsible? One facetious member 
put this argument in a singular form. He con- 
trived to place in the Speaker's chair a paper 



* ** The authority of the chair, the awe and reverence 
to order, and the due method of debates being irrecover> 
ably lost by the disorder and tuniultuousness of the 
Hoase."— 81r J. Trevor to the King, Appendix to Dal 
vyoiple'fl Memoirs, Fart ii. Book 4. 

t Commons' Journals, Jan. 10, 1689-90. I have done 
my best to frame an account of this contest out of very 
defective materials. Bumet*s narrative conuins more 
blunders than lines. He evidently trusted to his memo. 
ry, and was completely deceived by iu My chief au< 
ihorities are the Journals ; Orey's Debates ; William's 
Letters to Portland ; the Despatches of Van Cittprs ; a 
Ijeuer concerning the Disabling Clauses, lately ofibred 
to the Mouse of Commons, for regulating Corporations, 
1690; The True friends to Corporations vindicated, in 
an answer to a leuer concerning the Disabling Clausw, 
1690; and rome queries concerning the Election of Mem- 
bers for the ensuinc Parliament, 1690. To this last 
pamphlet is appended a list of those who voted for 



Sacheverell Clause. See also Clarendon's Diary, Jan. 
10, 1689.90, and the Third Part of the Caveat against the 
Whigs, 171% Williams Letter of the 10th of January 
ends thus. The news of the first division only had 
reached Kensington. **I1 est a pr^ent onse euros de 
null, et & dix eures la Chambre Basse esioit encore en- 
semble. Ainsi je no vous puis escrire par cette ordinaire 
Tissue de raffaire. Les pre vols questions les Torieg 
I'ont emport^ de cinq vols. Ainsi vous pouvez voir que 
la chose est bien disput^e. J'ay si grand somiel , et mon 
touz raMncomode que Je ne vous en saurez dire d'avan- 
tage. Jusques & mourir k vous." 

On the same night Van Ciuen wrote to the Statei 
General. The debate, he said, had been very sharp. 
The design of the Whigs, whom h« calls the Presbyte- 
rians, had been nothing less than to exclude their oppo- 
nents from all offices, and to obtain for themselves the 
exclusive poesession of power. 

X Commons' Journals, Jan. 11, 1689-904 
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Tdiich, when examiaed, appeared to be a Bill 
of Indemnity for King James, with a sneering 

Sreamble about the mercy which had, since the 
devolution, been extended to more heinous 
offenders, and about the indnlgency due to a 
King, who, in oppressing his people, had only 
acted after the fashion of all Eings.**^ 

On the same day on which this ipock Bill of 
Indemnity disturbed the gravity of the Com- 
mons, it was moved that the House should go 
into Com mi tee on the real Bill. The Whigs 
' threw the motion out by a hundred and ninety- 
three votes to a hundred and fifty-six. They 
then proceeded to resolve that a bill of pains 
and penalties against delinquents should be 
forthwith brought in, and engrafted on the Bill 
of Indemnity-! 

A few hours later a vote passed that showed 
more clearly than any thing that had y 
taken place how little chance there was that 
the public mind would be speedily quieted by 
an amnesty. Few persons stood higher in the 
eetimation of the Tory party than Sir Robert 
Sawyer. He was a man of ample fortune and 
aristocratical connexions, of orthodox opinions 
and regular life, an able and experienced 
lawyer, a well read scholar, and, in spite of a 
little pomposity, a good speaker. He had been 
Attorney-General at the time of the detection 
of the Rye House Plot : he had been employed 
for the Crown in the prosecutions which 
followed ; and he had conducted those prose- 
cutions with an eagerness which would, in our 
time, be called cruelty by all parties, but which, 
in his own time, and to his own party, seemed 
to be merely laudable zeal. His friends indeed 
asserted that he was conscientious even to 
I scrupulosity in matters of life and death :;( but 
this is an eulogy which persons who bring the 
feelings of a nineteenth century to the study 
of the State Trials of the seventeenth century 
will have some difficulty in understanding. 
Th^ best excuse which can be made for this 
part of his life is that the stain of innocent 
blood was common to him with almost all the 
eminent public men of those evil days. When 
we blame him for prosecuting Russell, we must 
not forget that Russell had prosecuted Stafford. 
Great as Sawyer's offences were, he had 
made great atonement for them, he had 
stood up manfully against Popery and despo- 
tism : he had, in the very presence chamber, 
positively refused to draw warrants in contra- 
vention of Acts of Parliament : he had resigned 
his lucrative office rather than appear in West- 
minster Hall as the champion of the dispen- 
Bing power : he had been the leading counsel 
for the seven Bishops ; and he had, on the day 
of their trial, done his duty ably, honestly, and 
fearlessly. He was therefore a favourite with 
High Churchmen, and might be thought to 
have fairly earned his pardon from the Whigs. 
But the Whigs were not in a pardoning mood; 
and Sawyer was now called to account for his 
conduct in the case of Sir Thomas Armstrong. 



• KuclmiB Ltittrell'k Dlair, Jan. IS, 1690 : Van Clttcn 
to the Suies General , Jan . a (31). 
t Commons' Jo«imola, Jan. 16, 1689-90. 



If Armstrong was not belied, he was ^f^ 
in the worst secrets of the Rye House Plot, 
and was one of those who undertook to alay 
the two royal brothers. When the conspiracy 
was discovered, he fled to the Continent and 
was outlawed. The magistrates of Lejden 
were induced by a bribe to deliver him up. 
He was hurried on board of an English ship, 
carried to London, and brought before the 
King's Bench. Sawyer moved the Court to 
award execution on the outlawry. Armstrong 
represented that a year had not yet elapsed 
since he had been outlawed, and that, bj an 
Act passed in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
an outlaw who yielded himself within the 
year was entitled to plead Not Guilty, and 
to put himself on his country. To thia 
it was answered that Armstrong had noi 
yielded himself, that be had been dragged to 
the bar a prisoner, and that he had no right 
to claim a privilege whicli was evidently 
meant to be given only to persons who volan- 
tarily rendered themselves up to public jastice. 
Jeffreys and the other judges unanimondy 
overruled Armstrong's objection, and granted 
the award of execution. Then followed one of 
the most terrible of the many terrible scenes 
which, in those times, disgraced our Goorts. 
The daughter of the unhappy man was at hia 
side. " My Lord," she cried out, " you will 
not murder my father. This is murdering a 
man." " How now ?" roared the Chief Jna- 
tice. " Who is this woman 7 Take her. Mar- 
shal. Take her away." She was forced out, 
crying as she went, " God Almighty's judg- 
ments light on you !" " God Almighty'i 
judgment," said Jeffreys, "will light on trai- 
tors. Thank God, I am clamour proof." 
When she was gone, her father again insisted 
on what he conceived to be his right. "I 
ask," he said, " only the benefit of the law.* 
*< And, by the grace of God, yon shall bav* 
it," said the judge. "Mr. Sheriff, see thai 
execution be done on Friday nexL There is 
the benefit of the law for you." On the fol- 
lowing Friday, Armstrong was hanged, drawn 
and quartered ; and his head was placed over 
Westminster Hall.J 

The insolence and cruelty of Jeffreys excite, 
even at the distance of so many years, an 
indignation which makes it difficult to be jnst 
to him. Yet a perfectly dispassionate inquirer 
may perhaps think it by no means clear that 
the award of execution was illegal. Then 
was no precedent ; and the words of the Act of 
Edward the Sixth may, without any straining, 
be construed as the Court construed them. 
Indeed, had the penalty been only fine or 
imprisonment, nobody would have seen any 
thing reprehensible in the proceeding. But to 
send a man to the gallows as a traitor, without 
confronting him with his accusers, without 
hearing his defence, solely because a timidity 
which is perfectly compatible with innocence 
has impelled him to hide himself, is surelj a 



J: Roger North's Life of Guildford. 
\ See ihe accouoi of Uie proceediagi In the collecUoo 
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violation, if not of anj written law, yet of 
those great principles to which all laws ought 
to conform. The case was brought before the 
House of CommoDS. The orphan daughter of 
Armstrong came to the bar to demand ven- 
geance i and a warm debate followed. Saw- 
yer was fiercely attacked and strenuously de- 
fended. The Tories declared that he appeared 
to them to have done only what, as counsel for 
the Crown, he was bound to do, and to have 
discharged his duty to Ood, to the King, and to 
the prisoner. If the award was legal, nobody 
was to blame ; and, if the award was illegal, 
the blame lay, not with the Attorney General, 
but with the Judges. There would be an end 
of all liberty of speech at the bar, if an advo- 
cate was to be punished for making a strictly 
regular application to a Court, and for arguing 
that certain words in a statute were to be 
understood in a certain sense. The Whigs 
called Sawyer murderer, bloodhound, hang- 
man. If the liberty of speech claimed by 
advocates meant the liberty of haranguing 
men to death, it was high time that the nation 
should tise up and exterminate the whole race 
of lawyers. ** Things will never be weU 
done," said one orator, " till some of that pro- 
fession be made examples.'^ "No crime to 
demand execution I" exclaimed John Hampden. 
'< We shall be told next that it was no crime 
in the Jews to cry out * Crucify him.* " A wise 
and just man would probably have been of 
opinion that this was not a case for severity. 
Sawyer's conduct might have been, to a cer- 
tain extent, culpable : but, if an act of Indem- 
nity was to be passed at all, it was to be 
passed for the benefit of persons whose con- 
duct had been culpable. The question was 
not whether be was guiltless, but whether his 
guilt was of so peculiarly black a dye that he 
ought, notwithstanding all his sacrifices and 
services, to be excluded by name from the 
mercy which was to be granted to many thou- 
sands of offenders. This question calm and 
impartial judges would probably have decided 
in bis favour. It was, however, resolved that 
he should be excepted from the indemnity, and 
expelled from the house.* 

On the morrow the bill of indemnity, now 
transformed into a bill of pains and penalties, 
was again discussed. The Whigs consented to 
refer it to a Committee of the whole House, but 
proposed to instruct the Committee to begin its 
labours by making out a list of the offenders 
who were to be proscribed. The Tories moved 
the previous question. The House divided: 
and the Whigs carried their point by a hundred 
and ninety votes to a handred and seventy 
tbree.f 

The king watched these events with pain- 
ful anxiety. He was weary of his crown. He 
had tried to do justice to both the contending 
parties j but justice would satisfy neither. 
The Tories hated him for protecting the dis< 
senters. The Whigs hated him for protecting 
the Tories. The amnesty seemed to be more 



* Cotnmoni' Joarnals, Jan. SO, 1689-^; Giej's De 
botes, Jan. IS and 20. 

t Common's Journals, Jan. 21, 1689.90. On the same 
day William wrote thaa fnnn Kensington to Ponland: 
** C'en aujourd*bui le grand Jour k I'^guard du Bill of 
Indemnite. Selon tout ce que je puis aprendre, il y 
aura beaucoup de chaleur, et rien Mienniner ; el de la 



r<lmote than when, ten months before, he first 
recommended it from the throne. The last 
campaign in Ireland had been disastrous. It 
might well be that the next campaign would 
be more disastrous still. The malpractices, 
which had done more than the exhalations of 
the marshes of Dundalk to destroy the effi- 
ciency of the English troops, were likely to be 
as monstrous as ever. Every part of the 
administration was thoroughly disorganized ; 
and the people were surprised and angry 
because a foreigner, newly come among them, 
imperfectly acquainted with them, and con- 
stantly thwarted by them, had not, in a year, 
put the whole machine of government to 
rights. Most of his ministers, instead of 
assisting him, were trying to get up addresses 
and impeachments against each other. Yet if 
he employed his own countrymen, on whose 
fidelity and attachment he could rely, a general 
cry of rage was set up by all the English fac- 
tions. The knavery of the English Commis- 
sarait had destroyed an army : yet a rumour 
that he intended to employ an able, expe- 
rienced, and trusty Commissary from Holland 
had excited general discontent. The king 
felt that he could not, while thus situated, 
render any service to that great cause to which 
his whole soul was devoted. Already the 
glory which he had won by conducting to a 
successful issue the most important enterprise 
of that age was becoming dim. Even his 
friends had )>egun to doubt whether he really 
possessed all that sagacity and energy which 
had a few months before extorted the unwilling 
admiration of his enemies. But he would 
endure his splendid slavery no longer. He 
would return to his native country. He would 
content himself with being the first citizen of 
a commonwealth to which the name of Orange 
was dear. As such, he might still be foremost 
among those who were banded together in 
defence of the liberties of Europe. As for«tfa6 
turbulent and ungrateful islanders, who de- 
tested him because he would not let them tear 
each other in pieces, Mary must try what she 
could do with them. She was born on their 
soil. She spoke their language. She did not 
dislike some parts of their Liturgy, which they 
fancied to be essential, and which to him 
seemed at best harmless. If she had little 
knowledge of politics and war, she had what 
might be more useful, feminine grace and tact, 
a sweet temper, a smile and a kind word for 
every body. She might be able to compose 
the disputes' which distracted the State and 
the Church. Holland, under his government, 
and England under hers, might act cordially 
together against the common enemy. 

He secretly ordered preparations to be made 
for h'is voyage. Having done this, he called 
together a few of his chief counsellors,. and 
told them his purpose. A squadron, he said, 
was ready to convey him to his conntiy. He 
had done with them. He hoped that the 
Queen wonld be more successful. The minis« 



numiera que la chose est entourr^ II n*y a point d*apar. 
enee que oelte affaire viene ft aueone conclusion. Et 
ainsi U se pouroit que la cession fust fort courte ; n'ay- 
aat piusd'aiseBta flspArer ; et lesesprits s'aigrisseat Tun 
contre I'autre de plus en plus." 1 hree days later Yan 
C titers informed the States General that the excitement 
about the Bill of Indemnitj was extreme. 
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ten were thanderstrack. For once all qaar- 
rels were suspended. The Tory Caennarthen 
on one side, the Whig Shrewsbury on the other, 
expostulated and implored with a pathetic 
Tehemence rare in the conferences of states- 
men. Many tears were shed. At length the 
King was induced to give up, at least for 
the present, his design of abdicating the gov- 
ernment. But he announced another design 
which he was fully determined not to give up. 
Since he was still to remain at the head of the 
English administration, he would go himself 
to Ireland. He would try whether the whole 
jroyal authority, strenuously exerted on the 
apot where the fate of the empire was to be 
decided, would suffice to prevent peculation and 
to maintain discipline.* 

That he had seriously meditated a retreat 
to Holland long continued to be a secret, not 
only to the multitude, but even to the Queen.f 
That he had resolved to take the command of 
his army in Ireland was soon rumoured all 
over London. It was known that his camp 
furniture was making, and that Sir Christopher 
Wren was busied In constructing a house of 
wood which was to travel about, packed in 
two waggons, and to be set up wherever His 
Majesty might 0x his quarters.^ ^be Whigs 
raised a violentoutcry against the whole scheme. 
Not knowing, or affecting not to know, that 
it had been formed by William and by William 
alone, and that none of his ministers had dared 
to advise him to encounter the Irish swords 
and the Irish atmosphere, the whole party con- 
fidently affirmed that it had been suggested by 
some traitor in the cabinet, by some Tory who 
hated the Revolution and all that had sprung 
from the Revolution. Would any true friend 
have advised His Majesty, infirm in health as 
he was, to expose himself, not only to the dan- 
gers of war, but to the malignity of a climate 
which had recently been fatal to thousands of 
men much stronger than himself? In private 
the King sneered bitterly at this anxiety for 
his safety. It was merely, in his judgment, 
the anxiety which a hard master feels lest his 
slaves should become unfit for their drudgery. 
The Whigs, he wrote to Portland, were afraid 
to lose their tool before they bad done their 
work. ''As to their friendship," he added, 
" you know what it is worth :" His resolution, 
he told his friend, was unalterably fixed. Every 
thing was at stake ; and go he must, even 
though the Parliament should present an ad- 
dress imploring him to stay.{ 

He soon learned that such an address would 
be immediately moved in both Houses and 



• Burnet, li. 39 ; MS. Memoir written by the first Locd 
Lonsddle In the Mackintosh Papers. 

f Burnet, il. 40. 

tNftrciflfue LaUreU'e Diair, January and February. 

§ William to Portland, Jan. 10(20), 1690. *<Le8 Wleea 
oni peur de me perdre trop tost, avant qn'il n'ayent fait 
avee moy ce qu'lla veulent: ear, pour lew amiti^ voua 
aavea ce qu'il jr a a compter Udeaeua en ce pays icy." 

Jan. 14 (24). " Me volla le plus embara886 du moode, 
ne sachant quel pant prendre, estant toujours persuade 
qae, sans que J'uUle en Irlanda, lk>n n'y falra rien qui 
vaille. Pour avoir du coneeil en cette aflhire, Je n'en 
ay point aattendre, personne n'ausant dire acasentt 
mens. £t I'on commence dejA a dire oaverMmeat que 
ce aont des traitreaqul m'ont conaeili^ de prendre cette 
r^eolution.'* 

Jan. 21 (31.) « Je n'ay eneora rien dit,**— lia meaasto 



supported, by the whole strength of the Whig 
party. This intelligence satisfied him that it 
was time to take a decisive step. He would 
not discard the Whigs: but he would give them 
a lesson of which they stood much in need. 
He would break the chain in which they 
imagined that they had him fast. He would 
not let them have the excltksive possession of 
power. He would not let them persecute the 
vanquished party. In their despite, he would 
grant an amnesty to his people. In their 
despite, he would take the command of bis 
army in Ireland. He arranged his plan with 
characteristic prudence, firmness, and secresy. 
A single Englishman it was necessary to trust : 
for William was not sufficiently master of onr 
language to address the Honses from the throne 
in his own words j and, on very important 
occasions, his practice was to write his speech 
in French, and to employ a translator. It is 
certain that to one person, and to one only, the 
King confided the momentous resolution which 
he had taken ; and it can hardly be donbted 
that this person was Gaermarthen. 

On the twenty-seventh of January, Black 
Rod knocked at the door of the Commons. 
The Speaker and the members repaired to th« 
House of Lords. The King was on the throne. 
He gave his assent to the Supply Bill, thanked 
the Houses for it, announced his intention of 
going to Ireland, and prorogued the ParliameoL 
None could doubt that a dissolution would 
speedily follow. As the concluding words, 
** I have thought it convenient now to put aa 
end to this session," were uttered, the Tories, 
both above and below the bar, broke forth 
into a shout of joy. The King meanwhile 
surveyed his audience from the throne with 
that bright eagle eye which nothing escaped. 
He might be pardoned if he felt some little 
vindictive pleasure in annoying those who h^d 
cruelly annoyed him. " I saw," he wrote to 
Portland the next day, " faces an ell long. I 
saw some of those meil change colour with 
vexation twenty times while I was speaking.'*^ 

A few hours after the prorogation, a hun- 
dred and fifty Tory members of Pariianaent 
had a parting dinner together at the Apollo 
Tavern in Fleet Street, before they set out for 
their counties. They were in better temper 
with William than they had been since his 
father in law had been turned out of WlritehaU. 
They had scarcely recovered from the joyful 
surprise with which they had heard it auaouu- 
ced from. the throne that the session was 
at an end. The recollection of their dan* 
ger and the sense of their deliverance were 



point aller: ce qui m'embarassera beaucoup, puis quB 
c'eatune necenii^abeolaeqoe J'y aille.-'* 

IT William to Portland, Jan. IB, (t'eb. 7,) l«90; Tan 
Citters to the Slates General, same date ; Evelyn's IHarr; 
Lords' Journals, Jan. ST. IwIU quote WUiiaiii*9 own 
words. " Toas vaires mon harangue fmprfmte : ainsi j^ 
ne vouf en diras rien. St pour ins falsMBSi|«i ta*y oai 
oblige, je lee reaerveraa k voua lea dire jasquas a t<ku« 
retour. II semble qus les Toris en aont blanaise, m^if 
point les Wigge lis eatolent toue fait warprta qwnitii m 
leur parlols, n'avani communlqiitf bmmi deeain qu^ai uao 
seute personne. Je via des visagea long comiue an aunA, 
change de douleur vlngt fois pendant que Je p^rloM. 
Toua ces panicularii^jusques a vostre heureux i 
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•till fresh. They talked of repairing to Court 
in a body to testify their gratitude : but they 
were induced Co forego their intention ; and not 
without eause: for a great crowd of equires 
after a reTel, at wbioh doubtless neither October 
Aor claret had been spared, might have caused 
some inconvenience in the presence chamber. 
Sir John LoWther, who in wealth and influence 
was inferior to no country gentleman of that 
age, was deputed to carry the thanks of the 
assembly to the palace. He spoke, he told the 
King, the sense of a great body of honest gentle- 
men. They begged His Mcgesty to be assured 
that they would in their counties do their best 
to serve him ; and they cordially wished him a 
•nfe voyage to Ireland, a complete victory, a 
•peedy return, and a long and happy reign. 
During the following week, many, who had 
never shown their faces in Uie circle at Saint 
James's since the Revolution, went to kiss the 
King's hand. So warmly indeed did those who 
had hitherto been regarded as half Jacobites 
express their approbation of the policy of the 
government that the thoroughgoing Jacobites 
were much disgusted, and complained bitterly 
of the iftrango blindness which seemed to have 
•ome on the sons of the Church of England.* 

All the acts of William, at this time, indicated 
his determination to restrain, steadily though 
gently, the violence of the Whigs, and to con- 
ciliate, if possible, the good will of the Tories. 
Several persons whom the Commons had thrown 
Into prison for treason were set at liberty on 
bidl.f The prelStes who held that their alle- 
giance was still due to James were treated with 
a tenderness rare in the history of revolutions. 
Within a week after the prorogation, the first 
of February came, the day on which those 
ecclesiastics who refused to take the oath were 
to be finally deprived. Several of the suspended 
clergy, after holding out till the last moment, 
•wore just in time to save themselves from beg- 
gary. But the Primate and five of his suffragans 
were still inflexible. They consequently for- 
fbited their bishoprics; but Bancroft was in- 
formed that the King had not yet relinquished 
the hope of being able to make some arrange- 
ment which might avert the necessity of 
■ppointing successors, and that the nonjuring 
prelates might continue for the present to reside 
in their palaces. Their receivers were appointed 
receivers for the Crown, and continued to col- 
lect the revenues of the vacant sees.} Similar 
indulgence was shown to some divines of lower 
rank. Sherlock, in particular, continued, after 
his deprivation, tor live unmolested in his ofSolal 
mansion close to the Temple Church. 

And now appeared a proclamation dissolving 
the Parliament. The writs for a general elec- 
tion went out ; and soon every part of the king- 
dom was in a ferment. Van Citters, who had 
resided in England during many eventful years, 
declared that he had never seen London more 
wiolently agitated. { The excitement was kept 
up by compositions of all sorts, from sermons 

• fvelyD'g Dkiry; CUurendon'ii Siarj, Feb. 0, 1090; Tan 
dtten to the States Q«nenl, Jan. 31 (Feb. 10); Lonsdale 
BIS. quoted by Dalrymple. 

f N«f«tosas Loitrall's Piary. 

i Clarendon's Diary, Ft*b. 11, 1690. 

I Van atters to the States General, February 14 (24), 
IflOO; ETelyn's Diary. 

I WUlUm to Portland, Fob. 28 (Manth 10), 1600; Tan 
Cactem to the States General, liareh 4 (14); Naidssos 



with dzteen heads down to jingling street bal- 
lads. Lists of divisions were, for the first time 
in our history, printed and dispersed for the 
information of constituent bodies. Two of these 
lists may still be seen in old libraries. One .of 
the two, circolated by the Whigs, contained the 
names of those Tories who ht^ voted against 
declaring the throne vacant. The other, circu- 
lated by the Tories, contained the names of 
those Whigs who had supported theSaohaverell 
clause. 

It soon became clear that public feeling had 
undergone a great change during the year which 
had elapsed since the Convention had met ; and 
it is impossible to deny that this change was, 
at least in part, the natural consequence and 
the just punishment of the intemperate and 
vindictive conduct of the Whigs. Of the city 
of London they thought themselves sure. The 
Livery had in the preceding year returned four 
zealous Whigs without a contest. But all the 
four had voted for the Sacheverell clause ; and 
by that clause many of the merchant princes 
of Lombard Street and Cornhill, men powerful 
in the twelve great companies, men whom the 
goldsmiths followed humbly, hat in h4nd, up 
and down the arcades of the Royal Exchange, 
would have been turned with all indignity out 
of the Court of Aldermen and out of the Com- 
mon Council. The struggle was for life or 
death. No exertions, no artifices, were spared. 
William wrote to Portland that the Whigs of 
the City, in their despair, stuck at nothing, and 
that, as they went on, they would soon stand 
as much in need of an Act of Indemnity as the 
Tories. Four Tories however were returned, 
and that by so decisive a majority, that the 
Tory who stood lowest polled four hundred 
votes more than the Whig who stood highest. || 
The Sheriffs, desiring to defer as long as possi- 
ble the triumph of their enemies, granted a 
scrutiny. But, though the majority was dimi- 
nished, the result was not affected, f At West- 
minster, two opponents of the Sacheverell 
clause were elected without a contest*'*^ But 
nothing indicated more strongly the disgust 
excited by the proceedings of the late House 
of Commons than what passed in the University 
of Cambridge. Newton retired to his quiet 
observatory over the gate of Trinity College. 
Two Tories were returned by an overwhelming 
nugority. At the head of the poll was Sawyer, 
who had, but a few days before, been excepted 
from the Indemnity Bill and expelled from the 
House of Commons. The records of the Uni- 
versity contain curious proofs that the unwise 
severity with which he had been treated had 
raised an enthusiastic feeling in his favour. 
Newton voted for Sawyer ; and this remarkable 
fact justifies us in believing that the great phi- 
losopher, in whose genius and virtue the Whig 
party justly glories, had seen the headstrong 
and revengeful conduct of that party with con- 
cern and disapprobation, ff 

It was toon plain that the Tories would have 
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\ Van Citters, March 11 (21), 16S9-00; Narcuuus Lat- 
trell's Diary. 

*• Van atters to the StatcB Oenoml, March 11 (21), KJW. 

ft The votes were for Sawyer 165, for Finch 141, fur 
Bennet, whom I rapposo to have been' a 'VVhlg, 87. At tho 
University every voter delivers his vote in writing. One 
of the votes given on this occasion Is in the following 
words. << Henricus Jenkes, ex amore Justitiie. eliglt viram 
eoniTiltlaiimanl fiohortnm g^yfjiSsTuy ^^ ^ ^ -v i ^^ 
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ft mnjority in the now House of Commons.* All 
the leading Whigs however obtained seats, with 
ene exception. John Hampden was excluded, 
and was regretted only by the most intolerant 
and unreasonable members of his party, j- 

The King meanwhile was making, in almost 
every department of the execntiye government, 
a change corresponding to the change which 
'the general election was making in the compo- 
Ritionpof the legislature. Still, however, he did 
not think of forming what is now called a 
ministry. He still reserved to himself more 
especially the direction of foreign affurs; and 
he superintended with minute attention all the 
preparations for the approaching, campaign in 
Ireland. In his confidential letters he com- 
plained that he had to perform, with little or 
no assistance, the task of organizing the dis- 
organized military establishments of the king- 
dom. The work, he said, .was heavy ; but it 
must be done; for everything depended on it. J 
In general, the government was still a govern- 
ment by independent departments; and in 
almost every department Whigs and Tories 
were still mingled, though not exactly in the old 
proportions. The Whig element had decidedly 
predominated in 1689. The Tory element pre- 
dominated, though not very decidedly, in 1690. 

Halifax had laid down the Privy Seal. It 
was offered to Chesterfield, a Tory who had 
voted in the Convention for a Regency. But 
Chesterfield refused to quit his country house 
and gardens in Derbyshire for the Court and. 
the Council Chamber ; and the Privy Seal was 
put into CommiBsipn.{ Caermarthen was now 
the chief adviser of the Crown on all matters 
relating to the internal administration and to 
the management of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The white staff, and the immense power 
which accompanied the white staff, William was 
still determined never to entrust to any subject. 
Caermarthen therefore continued to be Lord 
President ; but he took possession of a suite of 
apartments in Saint James's Palace which was 
considered as peculiarly belonging to the Prime 
Minister. |1 He had, during the preceding year, 
pleaded ill health as an excuse for seldom 
appearing at the Council Board; and the plea 
was not without foundation : for his digestive 
organs had some morbid peculiarities which 



• Van Citten to the States OenenU, March 18 (28), 1690. 

fit is amafllng to see bow absurdly foniga ]Mun> 
phieteers, ignorant of the real state of things In Eagfand, 
exaggerated the importance of John Hampden, whose name 
they could not spelL In a French Dialogue between WU* 
liam and the Ohost of Monmouth, William says, <' Kntre 
ees membres de la Chambre Basse 6toit nn certain homme 
hardy, opini&tre, et U16 k I'exods pour sa crtence; on 
rappuUe Embden, 6galement dangereux par son esprit et 
par K>n credit . . . Je ne trouTay point de chemin plus 
court pour me d61ivrer de cette traverse que de cesser le 

Criement, en convoquer un autre, et empeseher que cet 
mme, qui me fbisoit tant d'ombrages, ue fust nomm6 
pour un des deputes &u aouvel parlement" ^^Ainsi," 
s«ys the Ghost, "cette cassation do parlement quialhlt 
tant de bruit, et a produit tant de ralsonnemens et de 
speculations, n'estoit que pour exdure Embden. Mais 
■*U estoit si adroit et si s6l6, comment as-tu pu tronver le 
moyen de le fidre exdure dn nombre des deputes f" To 
this Tery sensible question the King answers. " H m'a 
ihllu &lre d'6tranges manatuvres pour ea venir k bout" 
— L'Ombre de Monmouth, lOQO. 

t ** A present tout dfipendra d'nn bon sueode en Irlande ; 
•t k quoy 11 faut quo je m'apliquo enliirement pMif r6gler 

le mieux que je puis toutte chose Je tous asseure 

quo Jo n'ay pas peu sur Ic* bras, oRtant anssi mal assists 
que je suis."— William to I'orUand, Jan. 28 (Feb. 7), 1690. 

I Van Cittom, Feb. 14 (24), 1689-90; Memoir of tho F^rl 
of Chesterfield, by himself; Halifax to Chesterfield, Feb. 



puxzled the whole College o^ Physicians: Us 
complexion was livid : his frame was meagre ; 
and his face, handsome and intellectual as il 
was, had a haggard look which indicated the 
restiessness of pain as well as the restlessness 
of ambition. 1[ As soon, however, as he WM 
once more minister, he applied himself stren* 
ously to business, and toiled, every day, and 
all day long, with an energy which amazed 
every body who saw his ghastly countenanoe 
and tottering gait. 

Though he could not obtain for himself the 
office of Lord Treasurer, his influence at the 
Treasury was great Monmouth, the First 
Commissioner, and Delamere, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, two of the most violent 
Whigs in England, quitted their seats. On 
this, as on many other occasions, it appeared 
that they had nothing but their Whiggism hi 
common. The volatile Monmouth, sensible that 
he had none of the qualities of k financier, 
seems to have taken no personal offence at b^ 
ing removed from a place which he never ought 
to have occupied. He thankfully accepted a 
pension, which his profuse habits made neces- 
sary to him, and still continued to attend coun- 
cils, to frequent the Court, and to discharge the 
duties of a Lord of the Bedchamber.** ^ 
also tried to make himself useful in military 
business, which he understood, if not well, yet 
better than most of his brother nobles ; and he 
professed, during a few months, a great regard 
for Caermarthen. Delamere was in a very dif- 
ferent mood. It was in vain ^bat bis services 
were overpaid with honours and riches. Bm 
was, created 'Earl of Warrington. He ob- 
tained a grant of all the lands that could be 
discovered belonging to Jesuits in five or sis 
counties. A demand made by him on account 
of expenses incurred at the time of the Kevo- 
lution was allowed ; and he carried with him 
into retirement as the reward of his patriotic 
exertions a large sum, which the State could 
ill spare. But his anger was not to be so ap- 
peased ; and to the end of his life he continued 
to complain bitterly of the ingratitude with 
which he and his party had been treated. *|-f 

Sir John Lowther became First Lord of th» 
Treasury, and was the person on whom Caeiv 
marthen chiefly relied for the conduct of tha 



6 ; Chesterfield to Hali&x, Feb. 8. Tho editor of the lettets 
of the second Earl of Chesterfield, not aUowlng tar xSm 
change of style, has misplaced this correspoDdeaoo by a 
year. 

n Van Citters to the States General, Feb. 11 (21), 1Q90. 

f A strange pecaliarity of his eonstitation is mentioirad 
in an acoonnt of him which was published a few montba 
after his death. See the volnme entitled **LiT-«»a matf 
Characters of the most niTWtrlous Persons, British and 
Foreten, who died in the year 1712.** 

** Monmonth's pension and the good nnderctandloK 
between him and thb Court are mentioned in a lett«Y 
fhmi a Jacobite agent in England, which ]a in the ArrhiT«# 
of the French War Office. The date is April 8 (18X 1690. 

ft The grants of land obtained by Delamere am ntei;»' 
tioned by Narcissus Luttrell. It appears from tli« Tr«i«- 
sury Letter Book of IdSO that I>elamere conUoued to dRu 
the government for money after his retirement. As to bis 
general character it would not be saib to trust the repxv- 
sentations of satirists. But his own writings, aod tb» 
admisslonB of the dirine who pressed his funcqnal nmnon, 
show that his temper was not tfae*«nost gentle. Clareiuloa 
remarks (Dec 17. 1688) that a little thing safllced to ^m% 
Lord Delamere into a passion. In the poem entfUod^UM 
King of Hearts, Delamere is described a9— - 

*' A reitleH maleoontCDt erco wbea preferred.'* 
Hii ooontenanoe famished a snl^ect for satire : 
•• HU bediiii looki a ala4 diftraoted Show ; 
▲ad oary^U <n^^Tcd,^pakUbrev^*^ 
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tMtensiblo basiness of the House of Commons. 
Loirtber was a man of ancient descent, am- 
ple estate, and great piurliamentary interest 
Though not nn old man, he was an old senator: 
for he had, before he was of age, succeeded his 
father as knight of the shire for Westmor.2land. 
In truth the representation of Westmoreland 
was almost as much one of the hereditaments 
of the Lowthcr family as Lowther Hall. Sir 
John's abilities were respectable ; his manners, 
though sarcastically noticed in contemporary 
lampoons as too formal, were eminently cour- 
teous: his personal courage he was but too 
ready to proTo: his morals were irreproach- 
able : his time was divided between respectable 
labours and respectable pleasures: his chief 
business was to attend the House of Commons 
and to preside on the Bench of Justice : his 
favourite amusements were reading and garden- 
ing. In opinions he was a very moderate Tory. 
He waa^ attached to hereditary monarchy and 
to the Established Church: but he had con- 
curred in the Revolution : he had no misgivings 
touching the title of William and Mary : he had 
sworn allegiance to them without any mental 
reservation; and he appears to have ^tri/ctly 
kept his oath. Between him and Caermarthen 
there was a close connection. They had acted 
together cordially in the Northern insurrection ; 
and they agreed in their political views, as 
nearly as a very cunning statesman and a very 
honest country gentleman could be expected to 
agree.* By Caormarthen's infliience Lowther 
was now raised to one of the most important 
places in the kingdom. Unfortunately it was 
« place requiring qualities very different ft'om 
those which suffice to make a valuable county 
member and chairman of quarter sessions. The 
tongue of the new First Lord of the Treasury 
was not sufficiently ready, nor was his temper 
sufficiently callous for his post. He had neither 
adroitness to parry, nor fortitude to endure, the 
gibes and reproaches to which, in his new cha- 
racter of courtier and placeman, he was ex- 
posed. There was also somethiug to be done 
' which he was too scrupulous to do ; something 
which had never been done by Wolsey or Bur- 
leigh; something which has never been done 
by any English statesman of our generation ; 
"but which, &om the time of Charles the Second 
to the time of George the Third, was one of 
the most Important parts of the business of a 
minister. ^ 

The history of the rise, progress, and decline 
of parliamentary corruption in England still 
remains to be written. No subject has called 
forth a greater quantity of eloquent vitupera- 
tion and stinging sarcasm. Three generations 
€f serious and of jportive writers wept and 
laughed over the venality of the senate. That 
venality was denounced on the hustings, ana- 
thematized from the pulpit, and burlesqued on 
the stage : was attacked by Pope in brilliant 
verse, and by Bolingbroke in stately prose, by 
Swift with savage hatred, and by Gay with 
festive malice. The voices of Tories and 
Whigs, of Johnson and Akenside, of Smollett 



• My notkm of Lowtboz^t cban«ter bai been chleflv 
Jbrmed from two papers vrriU^n by himaeit one of which 
hM» been prloted, though Z heliere notpubllBhed. A copy 
Of the other is ftmong the Mackintosh MAS. SometUnK I 
faATe taken tnm conteatponry ■ttfrae. That Lontber 
war too n«4y to ezpoie his lift in priT«te encounters is 



and Fieldii^, contributed to swell the cry. But^ 
none of those who railed or of those who jested 
took the trouble to verify the phenomena, or to 
trace them to the real causes. 

Sometimes the evil was imputed to the de- 
pravity of a particular minister : but, when he 
had been driven firom power, and when those 
who had most loudly accused him governed in 
his stead, it was found that the change of men 
had produced no change of system. Sometimes 
fhe evil was imputed to the degeneracy of the 
national character. Luxury and cupidity, it 
was said, had produced in our country the same 
effect which they had produced of old in the 
Roman republic. The modem Englishman was 
to the Englishman of^the sixteenth centuiy 
what Verres and Curio were to Dentatus and 
Fabricius. Those who held this language were 
as ignorant and shallow as people generally are 
who extol the past at the expense of the pre- 
sent A man of sense would have perceived 
that, if the English of the time of George the 
Second had really been more sordid and disho- 
nest than their forefathers, the deterioraUon 
would not have shown itself in one place al#ne. 
The progress of judicial venality and of official 
venality would have kept pace with the pro* 
gross of pikrliamentary venality. But nothing 
is more certain than that, while the legislature 
was becoming more and more venal, the courts 
of law and the public offices were becoming^ 
purer and purer. The representatives of the' 
people were undoubtedly more mercenary in 
the days of Hardwicke and Pelham than in the 
days of the Tudors. But the Chancellors of 
the Tudors took plate and jewels from suitors 
without scruple or shame ; and Hardwicke 
would have committed for contempt any suitor 
who had dared to bring him a present. The 
Treasurers of the Tudors raised princely for- 
tunes by the sale of places, titles, and pardons ; 
and Pelham would have ordered his servants to 
turn out of his house any man who had offered 
him money for a peerage or a commissionership 
of customs. It is evident, therefore, that the 
prevalence of corruption in the Parliament 
cannot be ascribed to a general depravation of 
morals. The taint was local : we must look for 
somo local cause ; and such a cause will without 
difficulty be found. 

Under our ancient sovereigns the House of 
Commons rarely interfered with the executive 
administration. The Speaker w:as charged not 
to let the members meddle with matters of 
State. If any gentleman was very troublesome 
ho was cited before the Privy Council, interro- 
gated, reprimanded, and sent to meditate on his 
undutiful conduct in the Tower. The Commons 
did their best to protect themselves by keeping 
their deliberations secret, by excluding stralig- 
ers, by making it a crime to repeat out of doors 
what had passed within doors. But these pro- 
cautions were of small avail. In so large an 
assembly there were always talebearers ready 
to carry the evil report of their brethren to tlio 
palace. To oppose the Court was therefore a 
service of serious danger. In. those days, of 



floiBdeftly proved by the ftct that when he was First 
Lord of the XreMOiy, he accepted a challenge from a 
custom house offloer whom he haddismlreed. There was a 
duel; and Ix>wthe^ was severelj wounded. This eveat Is 
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course, there was little or no buying of rotes. 
For au honeat man was not to be bought ; and 
it was much cheaper to intimidate or to coerce 
a kDave than to buy him. 

For a very different reason there has been no 
direct buying of votes within the memory of 
the present generation. The House of Com- 
mons is now supreme in the State, but is ac- 
countable to the nation. Even those members 
who are not chosen by large constituent bodies 
are kept in awe by public opinion. Every 
thing Is printed: every thing is discussed: 
every material word uttered in debate is read 
by a million of people on the morrow. Within 
a few hours after an important division, the 
lists of the majority and the minority are 
scanned and analysed in every town from Ply- 
mouth to Inveraefis. If a name be found where 
it ought not to be, the apostate is certain to be 
reminded in sharp language of the promises 
which he has broken and of the professions 
which he has belied. At present, therefore, the 
best way in which a government can secure the 
support of a majority of the representative 
body is by gaining the confidence of the nation. 

But between the time when our Parliaments 
ceased to be controlled by royal prerogative and 
the time when they began to be con/tantly and 
effectually controlled by public opinion there 
was a long interval. After the Bestoration, no 
government ventured to return to those methods 
by which, before the civil war, the freedom of 
deliberation had been restrained. A member 
could no longer be called to account for his 
harangues or his votes. He might obstruct the 
passing of bills of supply: he might arraign 
the whole foreign policy of the cbuntry: he 
might lay on the table articles of impeachment 
against all the chief ministers ; and he ran not 
the smallest risk of being treated as Morrice 
had been treated by Elizabeth, or Eliot by 
Charles the First The senator now stood in no 
(^we of the Court Nevertheless all the de- 
fences behind which the feeble Parliaments of 
the sixteenth century had entrenched tbem- 
belves against the attacks of prerogative were 
not only still kept up, but were extended and 
strengthened. No politician seems to have been 
aware that these defences were no longer need- 
ed for their original purpose, and had begun to 
serve a purpose very different ThQ rules whidh 
had been originally designed to secure faithful 
representatives against the displeasure bf the 
Sovereign, now operated to secure unfaithful 
representatives against the displeasure of the 
.people, and proved much more effectual for the 
latter end than they had ever been for the for- 
mer. It was natural, it was inevitable, that, in 
a legislative body emancipated from the re- 
straints of the sixteenth century, and^^not yet 
subjected to the restraints of the nineteenth 
century, in a legislative body which feared nei- 
ther the King nor the public, there should be 
corruption. 

The plague spot began to be visible and pal- 
pable in the days of the Cabal. Clifford, the 
boldest and fiercest of the wicked Five, had the 
merit of discovering that a noisy patrioUwhom 
It was no longer possible to send to prison, 
might be turned into a courtier by a goldsmith's 
•o(e. Clifford's axampla was followed by his 
sttcoessors. It soon became aprovorb that a 
Parliament resembled a pump. Often, the wits 



said, when a pump appean ts k ir : 
small quantity of water ii jkvk z..:i 
quantity of water gushes ost: a:? vi. 
Parliament appears to be itt^ri;.*ir:.|l 
sand pounds judiciously pTcn s '?>. ^| 
often produce a million in soffjiL 
was not diminished, nay, itvisi{^^2.| 
that Revolution which freed gv ccr a 
so many other evils. The Hooie d :z%\ 
was now more powerful thin tmvci 
the Crown, and yet was not imr etii 
sponsible than formerly to the ml i 1 
government h.id a new motive fcf ^'^i 
members ; and the members hid Mfcf!L.i| 
for refusing to sell themselves. WSoxl ' 
had an aversion to bribery: he itstTf/ 
stain from it ; and, during the fiist jw 
reign, he kept his resolution. CBL»r.l-'4| 
events of that year did not enooiin^i^tl 
persevere in his good intentiow. hn' 
Caermarthen was placed at the hesiti - 1 
temal administration of the reahn, itr.tl 
change took place. He was in truth t. : 'i I 
in the art of purchasing votes. He i>.^l 
teen years before, succeeded CUff^i *: *| 
Treasury, had inherited Clifford's ttct,i j 
improved upon them, and had enploff'^l 
to an extent which would have wnue-i uj * I 
venter. From the day on which CieR^'-'l 
was called a second time to the cluef fr -»l 



of affairs, parliamentary corrupUon 
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to be practised, with scarcely any intercity*. 
by a long succession of statesmen, till ^ >^^ 
of the American war. Neither of the r- 
English parties can justly charge the otc^- 
any peculiar guilt on this account The i^:** 
were the first who introduced the eystec i. 
the last who clung to it: but it atuinf.a 
greatest vigour in the time of Whig asceaic! 
The extent to which parliamentaiy supK" 
bartered for money cannot be with wy P' 
sion ascertained. But it seems probable •> 
the number of hirelings was greatly exAgs«"»^- 
by vulgar report, and was never large- i>% 
often sufficient to turn tho scale on impr*^ 
divisions. An unprincipled ministered- 
accepted the services of these mercenariei ^ 
honest minister reluctantly submitted, f<ff " 
sake of the commonwealth, to what he cods 
ered as a shameful and odious extortion- ^ 
during many years every minister, wl»*'* 
his personal character might be, conscntei^ 
lingly or unwillingly, to manage the Vv^ 
in the only way in which the Parliam»tcc 
then be managed. It at length becametsi^ 
rious that there was a market for votel*^ 
Treasury as that there was a market fd^ 
in Smithfield. Numerous demagogues f 
power declaimed against this vile traffic 
every one of those demagogues, as soon 
was in power, found himself driven by i 
of fatality to engage in that traffic, or a 
to connive at it Now and then perhaps 
who had romantic notions of public virti 
fused to be himself the paymaster of th 
rupt crew, and averted his eyes while h 
scrupulous colleagues did that which he 
to be indispensable, and yet felt to be d 
ing. But the instances of this pruder 
rare indeed. Thd doctrine generally re( 
even among upright and honourable polit 
was that it was shameful to receive bribi 
that it WM necessuy to distribute them. 
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"i^^ah remarkable fact that the evil reached the 

• Fi:e ireatest height during the administration of 

-• .v.: Henry Pelham, a statesman of good intentions, 

■>; :. jf spotless morals in private life, and of exedi- 

:.;p]ar7 disinterestedness. It is not diffiea}t to 

.:/gaess by what arguments he and other well 

^u: -meanias ™®i>> ^^o« ^^^ ^^^ followed the fash- 

•: V. ion of their age, quieted their consciences. No 

J :■ aasuist, however severe, has denied that it may 

- -v' be a duty to give what it is a crime to take. 
: tl rit was infamous in Jeffreys to demand money 
l,.t .' for the lives of the unhappy prisoners 1^hom he 

t'1. tried at Dorchester and Taunton. But it was 

' y^^ not infamous, nay, it was laudable, in the kins- 

i-t.^'men and friends of a prisoner to contribute of 

T'S their substance in order to make up a purse for 

--1' Jeffreys. The Sallee rover, who threatened to 

l; bastinado a Christian captive to death unless a 

^ \\ ransom was forthcoming, was an odious ru£San. 

,S.l' But to ransom a Christian captive from a Sallee 

r ; rover was, not merely an innocent, but a highly 

^^\ meritorious act. It would be improper in such 

^^' ' ^ cases to use the word corruption. Those who re- 

"^f" oeive the filthy lucre are corrupt already. Ho 

' who bribes them does not make them wicked : he 

finds them so; and he merely prevents their 

' evil propensities from producing evU effects. 

', -' And might not the same plea be urged in de- 

-' fence of a minister who, when no other expedi- 

^ ent would avail, paid greedy and lowminded 

- men not to ruin their country ? 

It was by some such reasoning as this that 
■'^' the scruples of William were overcome. Honest 
"=' Burnet, with the uncourtly courage which dis- 
'^ • tinguished him, ventured to remonstrate with 
<-'• - the King. " Nobody," William answered, 

- ** hates bribery more than I. But I have to do 
' '- with a set of men who must be managed in this 

file way or not at all. I must strain a point ; 

- vr the oonntry is lost."* 

It was necessary for the Lord President to 
have in the House of Commons an agent for the 
purchase of members; and Lowtherwas both 
too awkward and too scrupulous to be such an 
agent. But a man in whom craft and profligacy 
were united in a high degree was without diffi- 
culty found. This was the Master of the Rolls, 
Sir John Trevor, v/ho had been Speaker in the 
single Parliament held by James. High as 
Trevor had risen in the world, there were 
people who could still remember him a strange 
looking lawyer's clerk in the Inner Temple. 
Indeed, nobody who had ever seen him was 
likely to forget him. For his grotesque features 
and his hideous squint were far beyond the 
reach of carijature. His parts, which were 
[' quick and vigorous, had enabled him early to 
['< master the science of chicane. Gambling and 
es betting were his amusements ; and out of these 
i:1i amusements he contrived to extract much busi- 
ton liess in the way of his profession. For his 
if aHpinion on a question arising out of a wager or 
r at It game at chance had as much authority as a 
psaladgmeat of any court in Westminster Hall. 
TtuMe soon rose to be one of the boon companions 
the worn Jeffreys huggied in fits of maudlin friend- 
bi<t Ilip over the bottle at night, and cursed and 
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Aflffr^ Burnet, li. 76. 

«1 '^cr ^orth*% Life of OuUdAnL 
ry w» Till «oin<3 yean after thia time the First Iiord of the 
icei^WBMwry wius always the man of highest rank at the 
tlcia)^'^' ^l^**^ Monmouth, DeUunaro and Godolphizi took 
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reviled in court on the morrow. Under such a 
teacher, Trevor rapidly became a proficient in 
that peculiar kind of rhetoric which had enli- 
vened the trials of Baxter and of Alice Lisle. 
Report indeed spoke of some scolding matches 
between the Chancellor and his friend, in which 
the disciple had been npt less voluble and 
scurrilous than the' master. These contests, 
however, did not take place till the younger 
adventurer had attained riches and dignities 
snch that he na longer stood in need of the 
patronage which had raised him.f Among 
High Churchmen Trevor, in spite of his noto- 
rious want of principle, had at this time a cer- 
tain popularity, which he seems to have owed 
chiefly to their conviction that, however insin- 
cere he might be in general, his hatred of the 
dissenters was genuine and hearty. There was 
llttie doubt that, in a House of Commons in 
which the Tories had a m^ority, he might 
easily, with the support of the Court, be chosen 
Speaker. He was impatient to be again in his 
old post, which he well knew how to make one 
of the most lucrative in the kingdom ; and he 
willingly undertook that secret and shameful 
office f<» which Lowther was altogether unqua- 
lified. 

Richard Hampden was appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This appointment was pro- 
bably intended as a mark of royal gratitude for. 
the moderation of his conduct, and for the 
attempts which he had made to curb the vio- 
lence of his Whig friends, and especially of his 
son. 

Godolphin voluntarily left the Treasury; 
why, we are not informed. We can scarcely 
doubt that the dissolution and the result of the 
general election must have given him pleasure. 
For his political opinions leaned towards Tory*- 
ism ; and he had, in the late reign, done some 
tilings which, though not very heinous, stood in 
need of an indemnity. It is probable that he 
did not think it compatible with his personal 
dignity to sit at the board below Lowther, who 
was in rank his inferior. J . 

A new Commission of Admiralty was issued. 
At the head of the naval administration was 
placed Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, a 
high bom and high bred man, who had ranked 
among the Tories, who had voted for a Regency, 
and who had married the daughter of Sawyer. 
That Pembroke's Toryism, however, was net of 
a narrow and illiberal kind is sufficiently proved 
by the fact that, immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, the ^say on the Human Understanding 
was dedicated to him by John Locke, in token 
of gratitude for kind offices done in evil times.) 

Nothing wia omitted which could reconcile 
Torrington to this change. For, though he bad 
been found an imcapable administrator, he still 
stood so high in general estimation as a seamaa 
that the government was unwilling to lose his 
services. He was assured that no slight was 
intended to him. He could not serve his coun- 
try at once on the ocean and at Westminster ; 
and it had been thought less difficult to supply 
his place in his office than on the deck of his 

their iriacea aooordlng to the order of preoadenoe in which 
they st6od aa peers. 

J The dedication, however, waa thought too laudator j. 
"The only thing," Mr. Pope uaed to say, "he could noTer 
Ibrgive hia philoaophic maater waa the dadieattQa i» the 
liaaay."-.Buff bead'a Life ^^Jc^ .y _ _ _^ .^ 
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flag ship. He was at first Tory angry, and ao- 
tiially laid down his oommission : bot some con* 
oossioDS were made to his pride : a pension of 
three thousand pounds a year and a grant of ten 
thousand aores of orown land in the Peterbo- 
rough level were irresistible baits to his cupidity ; 
and, in an evil houi for England, he consented 
to remain at the head of the naval force, on 
which the safety of her coasts depended.* 

While these changes were making in the 
offices round Whitehall, the tDommissions of 
Lieutenancy all over the kingdom were revised. 
The Tories had, during twelve months, been 
complaining that their share in the government 
of the districts in which they lived l^re no pro- 
portion to their number, to their wealth, and to 
the consideration which they enjoyed in society. 
They now regained with great delight their for- 
mer position in their shires. The Whigs raised 
1^ ory that the King was foully betrayed, and 
that he had been induced by evil counsellors to 
put the sword into the hands of men who, as 
soon as a favourable opportunity olTered, would 
torn the edge against himself. In a dialogue 
which was believed to have been written by the 
newly created Earl of Warrington, and' which 
had a wide circulation at the time, but has long 
been forgotten, the Lord Lieutenant of a county 
was introduced expressing his apprehensions 
that the majority of his deputies were traitors 
at heart, f But nowhere was the excitenient 
produced by the new distribution of power so 
great as in the capital. By a Commission of 
Lieutenancy which had been issued immediately 
after the Revolution, the train bands of the 
Oity had been put under the command of stanch 
Whigs. Those powerful and opulent citizens 
whose names were omitted complaine^ that the 
list was filled with elders of Puritan congrega- 
tions, with Shaftesbury's brisk boys, with Rye 
House plotters, and that it was scarcely possible 
to find, mingled with that multitude of fanatics 
and levellers, a single man sincerely attached to 
nonarohy and to the Church. A new Commis- 
sion now appeared framed by Caermarthen and 
Nottingham. They had taken counsel with 
Gompton, the Bishop of the diocese ; and Comp- 
lon was not a very discreet adviser. He had 
eriglnally been a High Churchman and a Tory. 
The severity with which he had been treated in 
the late reign had transformed him into a Lati- 
tndinarian and a rebel ; and he had now, from 
jealousy of Tillotson, turned High Churchman 
and Tory again. The Whigs complained that 
they were ungratefully proscribed by a govern- 
ment which owed its existence to them ; that 
some of the best friends of King William had 
been dismissed with contumely to make room 
for some of his worst enemies, for men who 
were as unworthy of trust as any Irish Bap- 
paree, for men who had delivered up to a tyrant 
the charter and the immemorial privileges of 
the City, for men who had made thelnselves 
notorious by the cruelty with which they had 

* Tan Oltten to the StatM Oenenl, April 25 (Maj 5), 
1690; NarciuQi Luttrdl's I>iai7; TrMSury Letter Ikwk, 
Feb. 4, 1689-90. 

t The IMalogne between a Lord Lletxtenant and one of 
Ids IXepntiefl will not be found in the collection oC War- 
rington's writings whicb was published in lOM, under the 
nnction, as it should seem, or his family. 

tVan Gitters to the States Ganeral, BCarch 18 (28), 
April 4 (14), 1600; Narcissus Luttrell's Diary; Bujrnet, iL 



enforced the penal laws against Protestant dz»« 
senters, nay, for men who had sate on those 
juries which bad found Russell und Cornish 
guilty, j: The discontent was so great that it 
seemed, during a short time, likely to cause 
pecuniary embarrassment to the State. The 
supplies voted by the late Parliament came ia 
slowly. The wants of the public service were 
pressing. In such circumstances it was to the 
citixens of London that the government always 
looked for help ; and the government of Wil- 
liam had hitherto looked especially to those 
citizens who professed Whig opinions. Things 
were now changed. A few eminent Whigs, in 
their first anger, sullenly refused to advance 
money. Nay, one or two unexpectedly with- 
drew considerable sums from the Exchequer.} 
The financial difficulties might have been seri- 
ous, had not some wealthy To4es, who, if 
Sacheverell's clause had become law, woold 
have been excluded /rom all municipal honours, 
offered the Treasury a hundred thousand pounds 
down, and promised to raise a still lai^er 8uni.| 

While the City was thus agitated, came a day 
appointed by royal proclamation for a general 
fast. The reasons assigned for this solemn act 
of devotion were the lamentable state of Ire- 
land and the approaching departure of th« 
King. Prayers were offered up for the safety 
of His M^esty's person and for the success of 
his arms. The churches of London were 
crowded. The most eminent preachers of the 
capital, who were, with scarcely an exception, 
either moderate Tories or moderate Whigs, ex- 
erted themselves to calm the public mind, and 
earnestly exhorted their flocks not to withhold, 
at this great conjuncture, a hearty support from 
the prince, with whose fate was bound up the 
fate of the whole nation. Burnet told a large 
congregation from the pulpit how the Greeksp 
when the Qreat Turk was preparing to besiege 
Constantinople, could not be persuaded to con- 
tribute any part of their wealth for the common 
defence, and how bitterly they repented of 
their avarice when they were compelled to de-> 
liver up to the victorious infidels the treasures 
which had been refused to the supplioationB of 
the last Christian emperor.^ 

The Whigs, however, as a party, did not 
stand in need of such an admonition. Grimed 
and angry as they were, they were perfectly 
sensible that on the stability of the throne of 
William depended all that they most highly 
prized. What some of them might, at this oon> 
juncture, have been tempted to do if thej 
pould have found another leader, if, for exan^ 
pie, their Protestant Duke, their King Mon> 
mouth, had still been living, may be doubted. 
But their only choice was between the Sove- 
reign whom they had set up and the Sovereign 
whom they had pulled down. It would hare 
been strange indeed if they had taken part witla 
James in order to punish William, when thm 
worst fault which they imputed to William 



72; Tlie Trienalal Mayor, or the Rappareef, a Poem, VSM^ 
The poet says of one of the new civic functionaries : 
" Soon hit preteocA to coQseieDee we can root. 
And 1b a bloodj Jarj find blm oat. 
Where notle Publlui worried wai witb rogaea." 
2 Treasury Minute Book,' Feb. 5, 1689-00. 
f Yan Citters, Veb. 11 (21), Mar. 14 (24), Mar. IS (38), 18»a 
f Tan Citters, March 14 (24), 1080. fThe eermoa fas 
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thut he d!d not participate in the yindiotiTe 
feeling yriih. which they remembered the tyranny 
<lf James. Much as they disliked the Bill of 
Indemnity, they had not forgotten the Bloody 
Circuit. They therefore, eren in their ill ha- 
monr, continued true to their own King, and, 
while grumbling at him, were ready to stand 
by him against his adversary with' their lives 
and fortunes.* 

There were indeed exceptions ; but they were 
¥ery few ; and they were to be found almost 
eorclnsively in two classes, which, though widely 
differing from each other in social position, 
<slQse1y resembled each other in laxity of prin- 
tsiple. All the Whigs who are known to have 
traflScked with Saint Germains belonged, not to 
4iie main body of the party, but either to the 
head or to the tail. They were either patricians 
high in rank and ofSce, or caitiffs who had long 
been employed in the foulest drudgery of fac- 
tion. To the former class belonged Shrewsbury. 
Of the latter class the most remarkable speci- 
men was Robert Ferguson. From the day on 
which the Convention Parliament was 'dissolved, 
Shrewsbury began to waver in his allegiance : 
but that he had ever vravered was not, till long 
after, suspected by the pablio. That Ferguson 
bad, a few months after the Revolution, become 
ft furious Jacobite, was no secret to any body, 
and ought not to have been matter of surprise 
to any body. For his apostasy he could not 
plead even the miserable excuse that he had 
been neglected. The igpnominious services which 
be had formerly rendered to his party as a spy, a 
raisef of riots, a dispenser of bribes, a writer of 
libels, a prompter of false witnesses, had been 
rewarded only too prodigally for the honour of 
fhe new government. That he should hold any 
high ofSce was of course impossible. But a 
sinecnre place of five hundred a year had been 
created for him in the department of the £x- 
^e. He now had what to him was opulence : 
but opulence did not satisfy him. For money 
indeed he had never scrupled to be guilty of 
f^aud aggravated by hypocrisy: yet the love 
«f money was not his strongest passion. Long 
babus had developed in him a moral disease 
from which people who make political agitation 
their calling are seldom wholly tree. He could 
oot be quiet. Sedition, from being his business, 
bad become bis pleasure. It was as impossible 
fbr him to live without doing mischief as for an 
old dram drinker or an old opium eater to live 
without the daily dose of poison. The very 
diflcomforts and hazards of a lawless life had a 
ctrange attraction for him. He could no more 
be turned into a peaceable and loyal subject 
than the fox can be turned into a shepherd's 
dog. or than the kite can be taught the habits 
of tbc barn door fowl. The Red Indian prefers 
bis hunting ground to cultivated fields and 
stately cities: the gipsy, sheltered by a commo- 
dious roof, and provided with meat in due sea- 
son, still pines for the ragged tent on the moor 
and the meal of camon ; and even so Ferguson 
became weary of plenty and security, of his 
salary, his house, his table and his conch, and 
longed to be again the president of societies 
wbere none could enter without a password, 
tb.e director of secret presses, the distributor 
of inflammatory pamphlets ; to see the walls 

« Wel«ood*B Mercnrins Befomuttos, Feb. 12^ 1600. 



placarded with descriptions of his pArs^m and 
offers of reward for his apprehension ; to hava 
six or seven names, with a different wig and 
cloak for each, and to change his lodgings 
thrice a week at dead of night. His hostility 
was not to Popery or to Protestantism, to mo- 
narchical government 5r to republican govern- 
ment, to the House of Stuart or to the House 
of Nassau, but to whatever was at the tima 
established. ^ 

By the Jacobites this new ally was eagerly 
welcomed. They were at that moment busied 
with schemes in which the help of a veteran 
plotter was much needed. There had been a 
great stir among them from the day on which it 
had been announced that William had deter- 
mined to take the command in Ireland; and 
they were all looking forward with impatient 
hope to his departure. He was not a prince 
al^ainst whom men lightly venture to set up a 
standard of rebellion. His courage, his saga- 
city, the secrecy of his counsels, the success 
which had generally crowned his enterprises, 
overawed the vulgar. Even bis most acrimo- 
nious enemies feared him at least as much as 
they hated him. While he was at Kensington, 
ready to take horse at a moment's notice, male- 
contents who prized their heads and their 
estates were generally content to vent their 
hatred by drinking confusion to his hooked 
nose, and by squeezing with significant energy 
the orange which was his emblem. But their 
courage rose-when they reflected that the sea 
would soon roll between him and our island. In 
the military and political calculations of that 
age, thirty leagues of water were as important 
as three hundred leagues now are. The winds 
and waves frequently interrupted all communi- 
cation between England and Ireland. It some- 
times happened that, during a fortnight or three 
weeks, not a word of intelligence from London 
reached Dublin. Twenty English counties might 
be up in arms long before any rumour that an 
insurrection was even apprehended could reach 
Ulster. Early in the spring, therefore, the lead- 
ing malecontents assembled in London for th^ 
purpose of concerting an extensive plan of ac- 
tion, and corresponded assiduously both with 
France and with Ireland. 

Such was the temper of the English faction* 
when, on the twentieth of March, the new Par- 
liament met. The first duty which the Com- 
mons had to perform was that of choosing a 
Speaker. Trevor was proposed by Lowther, 
was elected without opposition, and was pre- 
sented and approved with the ordinary ceremo- 
niikl. The King then mnde a speech in which 
he especially recommended to the consideration 
of the Houses- two important subjects, the set- 
tling of the revenue and the granting of an 
amnesty. He represented strongly the neces- 
sity of. despatch. Every day was precious, the 
season ibr action was approaching. ** Let not 
us," he said, *■* be engaged in debates while our 
enemies are in the field. "f 

The first subject which the Commons took 
into consideration was the state of the revenue. 
A great part of the taxes had, since the acces- 
sion of William and Mary, been collected under 
the authority of Acts passed for short terms, 
and it was now time to determine on a perma- 
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stent arrangement A list of the salaries and 
pensions for -which provision was to be made 
was laid before the House ; and the amount of 
the sums thus expended called forth verj just 
complaints from the independent members, 
among whom Sir Charles Sedley distinguished 
himself by his sarcastic pleasantry. A clever 
speech which he made against the placemen 
stole into print and was widely circulated : it 
has since been often republished ; and it proves, 
what his poems and plays might make us doubt, 
that his contemporaries were not mistaken in 
considering him as a man of parts and vivacity. 
Hnfortunately the ill humour which the sight 
tff the Civil List caused evaporated in jeftts and 
invectives without producing any reform. 

'Ihe ordinary revenue by which the govern- 
ment had been supported before the Revolution 
had been partly hereditary, and had been partly 
drawn from taxes granted to each sovereign for 
lifo. The hereditary revenue had passed, with 
the crown, to William and Mary. It was derived 
from the rents of the royal domains, fronr fees, 
from fines, from wine licenses, from the first 
fruits and tentlis of benefices, from the receipts 
of the Post Office, and from that part of the 
excise which had, immediately after the Resto- 
ration, been granted to Charles the Second and 
to his successors for ever in lieu of the feudal 
services due to our ancient kings. The income 
from all these sources was estimated at between 
four and five hundred thousand pounds.* 

Those duties of excise and customs which had 
been granted to James for life had, at the close 
^f his reign, yielded about nine hundred thou- 
sand pounds annually. William naturaUy wished 
to have this income on the same terms on which 
his uncle had enjoyed it ; and his ministers did 
their best to gratify his wishes. Lowther moved 
that the grant should be to the King and Queen 
for their joint and separate lives, and spoke 
repeatedly and earnestly in defence of this 
motion. He set forth William's claims to public 
gratitude and confidence; the nation rescued 
from Popery and arbitrary power ; the Church 
delivered from persecution; the constitution 
established on a firm basis. Would the Com- 
mons deal grudgingly with a prince who had 
done more for England than had ever been done 
fbr her by any of his predecessors in so short a 
time, with a prince who was now about to 
expose himself to hostile weapons and pestilen- 
tial air in order to preserve the English colony 
in Ireland, with a prince who was prayed for in 
every comer of the world where a congregation 
of Protestants could meet for the worship of 
God ?f But on this stlbject Lowther harangued 
in vain. Whigs and Tories were equally fixed 
in the opinion that the liberality of Parliaments 
had been the chief cause of the disasters of the 
lust thirty years ; that to the liberality of the 
Parliament of 1660 was to be ascribed the mis- 
government of the Cabal ; that to the liberality 
of the Parliament of 1685 was to be ascribed 
the Declaration of Indulgence, and that the 
Parliament of 1690 would be inexcusable if it 
did not profit by a long, a paiiiful, an unvary- 
ing experience. After much dispute a compro- 
mise was made. That portion of the excise 
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which had been settled for life en James, and 
whicli was estimated at three hundred thousand 
pounds a year, was settled on William and Maiy 
for their joint and separate lives. It was sup- 
posed that, with the hereditary revenue, and 
with three hundred thousand a year more from 
the excise, their Majesties would have, inde- 
pendent of parliamentary control, between seven 
and eight hundred thousand a year. Out of 
this income was to be defrayed the charge both 
of the royal household and of those civil officea 
of which a list had been laid before the House, 
This income was therefore called the Civil List. 
The expenses of the roytil household are now 
(Entirely separated from the expenses of the 
civil government ; bnt, by a whimsical perver- 
sion, the name of Civil List has remained 
attached to that portion of the revenue which is 
appropriated to the expenses of the royal house- 
hold. It is still more strange that . several 
neighbouring nations should have thought this 
most unmeaning of all names worth borrowing. 
Those duties of customs which had been settled 
for life on Charles and James successively, 
and which, in the year before the Revolution, 
had yielded six hundred thousand pounds, 
were granted to the Crown for a term of only 
four years. J 

William was by no means well pleased with 
this arrangement He thought it unjust and 
ungrateful in a people whose liberties he had 
saved to bind him over to his good behaviour. 
"The gentiemen of England,^' he said to Bui^ 
net, "trusted King James who was an enemy 
of their religion and of their laws ; and they 
will not trust me by whom their religion sod 
their laws have been preserved." Burnet aa- 
swered very properly that there was no mark 
of personal confidence which His Majesty waa 
not entitied to demand, but that this question 
was not a question of personal confidence. The 
Estates of the Realm wished to establish a 
general principle. They wished to set a preee- 
dent which might secure a remote posterity 
against evils such as the indiscreet liberality 
of former Parliaments had produced. " From 
those evils Your Majesty has delivered tliia 
generation. By accepting the gift of the Com- 
mons on the terms on which it is offered Tonr 
Majesty will be also a deliverer of future gene- 
rations." William was not convinced ; bot he 
had too much wisdom and selfcommand to give 
way to his ill humour ; and he accepted gra- 
ciously what he could not but consider as un- 
graciously given. { 

The Civil List was charged with an aannitj 
of twenty thousand pounds to the Princess of 
Denmark, in addition to an annuity of thirtj 
thousand pounds which had been settled on her 
at the time of her marriage. This arraDgement 
was the result of a compromise which had been 
effected with much di£5culty and after many irri- 
tating disputes. The King and Queen had never, 
sinoe the commencement of their reign, been 
on very good terms with their sister. Th&t 
William should have been disliked by a woman 
who had just sense enough to perceive that his 
temper was sour and his manners repulsire, 
and who was utterly incapable of appreciating 
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kf s higher qaditaes, is not extraordinary. Bnt 
Mary was made to be l^yed. So lively and 
intelligent a woman oould not indeed derive 
mnch pleasure from tbe society of Anne, who, 
Wlien in good hnroour, was meekly stupid, and, 
when in bad humour, was sulkily stupid. Yet 
the Queen, whose kindness had endeared her to 
her humblest attendants, would hardly have 
made an enemy of one whom it was her duty 
and her interest to make a friend, had not an 
influence strangely potent and strangely malig- 
nant been incessantly at work to divide the 
Royal Flouse against itself. The fondness of 
ibe Princess for Lady Marlborough was such 
aa, in a superstitious age, would have been as- 
cribed to some talisman t^ potion. Not only 
had the friends, in their confidential intercourse 
with each other, dropped all ceremony and all 
titles, and become plain Mrs. Morley and plain 
Mrs. Freeman; but even Prinoe George, who 
Q6red as much for* the dignity of his birth as 
he was capable of caring for any thing but 
daret and calvered salmon, submitted to be Mr. 
Morley. The Countess boasted that she had 
fleeted the name of Freeman because it was 
peculiarly suited to the ft'ankness and boldness 
of her character ; and, to do her justice, it was 
not by the ordinary arts of courtiers that she 
eetablished and long maintained her despotic 
empire over the feeblest of minds. She had 
little of that tact which is the characteristic 
talent of her sex : she was far too violent to 
flatter or to dissemble : but, by a rare chance, 
■he had fallen in with a nature on which dicta- 
tion and contradiction acted as philtres. In 
this grotesque friendship all the loyalty, the 
patience, tbe selfdevotion, was on the side of 
the mistress. The whims, the haughty airs, 
the fits of ill temper, were on the side of the 
iraiting woman. 

Nothing is more curious than the relation in 
which the two ladies stood to Mr. Freeman, as 
they called Marlborough. In foreign countries 
people knew in general that Anne was governed 
l^ the Churchills. They knew also that the 
man who appeared to enjoy so large a share of 
her favour was not only a great soldier and pc 
Iltician, but also one of the finest gentlemen of 
his time, that his face and figure were eminently 
handsome, his temper at once bland and reso- 
lute, his manners at once engaging and noble. 
Nothing could be more natural than that graces 
«ld accomplishments like his should win a 
female heart. On the Continent therefore 
many persons imagined that he was Anne's 
fiavoored lover ; and he was so described in con- 
temporary French libels which have long been 
forgotten. In England this calumny never 
found credit even with the vulgar, and is no- 
where to be found even in the most ribald dog- 
Sel that was sung about our streets. In truth 
e Princess seems never to have been guilty of 
Sr thought inconsistent with her conjugal vo^fs. 
To her Marlborough, with all his genius and 
his valour, his beauty and his gi*ace, was nothing 
bat the husband of her friend. Direct power 
over Her Royal Highness he had none. He 

• In a oontemponiry lanpoon are these lines: 
" Ob. happj eoaple I Id their Mo 
There does appear do sign of strife. 
They do afree so In the mikin, 
To Moriflce their coals for sain." 

The Female Nine, 1890. 



could influence her only by the instrumentality 
of his wife ; and his wife was no passive instro- 
ment. Though it is impossible to discover, In 
any thing that she ever did, said or wrot^, any 
indication of superior understanding, her fieroi 
passions and etrong will enabled her often to 
rule a husband who was bom to rule gra*** 
senates and mighty ^rmies. His courage, that 
courage which the most perilous emergencies 
of war only made cooler and more steady, failed 
him when he bad to encounter his Sarah's ready • 
tears and voluble reproaches, the poutings of 
her lip and the tossings of her head. Hlstonr 
exhibits to us few spectacles more remarkabls 
than that of a great and wise man, who, when 
he had combined vast and profound schemes of 
policy, could carry them into effect only by in- 
ducing one foolish woman, who was oftien 
unmanageable, to manage another woman wh» 
was more foolish still. 

In one point the Earl and the Countess wess 
perfectly agreed. They were equally bent on 
getting money ; though, when it was got, bs 
loved to hoard it, and she was not unwilling to 
spend it.* The favour of the Princess they 
both regarded as a valuable estate. In her 
father's reign they had begun to grow rich by 
means of her bounty. She was naturally hv> 
clined to parsimony ; and, even when she was 
on the throne, her equipages and tables wQss 
by no means sumptuous, f It might have been 
thought, therefore, that, while she was a sub- 
ject, thirty thousand a year, with a resideopi 
in the palace, would have been more than sufll- 
cient for all her wants. There were probably 
not in the kingdom two noblemen possessed of 
such an income. But no income would satisfy 
the greediness of those who governed her. . Sim 
repeatedly contracted debts which James re- 
peatedly discharged, not without expressing 
much surprise and displeasure. 

The Revolution opened to the Churchill»a 
new and boundless prospect of gain. The whohi 
conduct of their mistress at the great crisis had 
proved that she had no will, no judgment, no 
conscience, but theirs. To them she had sacri* 
ficed affections, prejudices, habits, interests. 
In obedience to them she had joined in the con- 
spiracy against her father : she had fled from 
Whitehall in the depth of winter, through ios 
and mire, to a hackney coacl^ : she had talcea 
refuge in the rebel camp : she had consented to 
yield her place in the order of succession to tbe 
Prince of Orange. They saw with pleasute 
that she, over whom they possessed such bound- 
less influence, possessed no common influeooBS 
over others. Scarcely had the Revelution been 
accomplished when many Tories, disliking both 
the King who had been driven out and the King 
who had come in, and doubting whether their 
religion had more to fear from Jesuits or from 
Latitudinarians, showed a strong disposition to 
rally round Anne. Nature had made her • 
bigot. Such was the constitution of her mind 
that to the religion of her nursery she could not 
but adhere, without examination and withoitl 
doubt, till she was laid in her coffin. In ths 
court of her father she hod been deaf to all tliat 
could be urged in favour of transubstantiati^n 

t Swift mentions the defldeney of faospitAlity and mm- 
nlflcenoe in her hooMhold. Journal to Stella, Augoat^ 
1711. Digitized by -.^^x_^v^ 3.1.'^ 
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■nd aurioalar confession. In the court of her 
brother in law she was equally deaf to all that 
oould be urged in favour of a general union 
Mnonl^ Protestants. This slowness and obstinacy 
made lier important. It was a great thing to 
be the only member of the Royal Family who 
regarded Papists and Presbyterians with an im- 
pArtial aversion. While a large party was dis- 
posed to make her an idol, she was regarded by 
her two artful senrants merely as a puppet. 
They knew that she had it in her power to give 
ferious tinnoyance to the government ; ana they 
determined to use this power in order to extort 
Anoney, nominally for her, but really for them- 
selves. While Marlborough was commanding 
tLe English forces in the Low Countries, the 
«Lecution of the plan was necessarily left to his 
wife ; and she acted, not as he would doubtless 
have acted, with prudence and temper, but, as 
is plain even from her own narrative, with odious 
violence and insolence. Indeed she had pas- 
sions to gratify from which he was altogether 
free. He, though one of the most covetous, 
was one of the least acrimonious of mankind : 
but malignity was in her a stronger passion 
than avarice. She hated easily: she bated 
heartily; and she hated implacably. Among 
thp objects of her hatred were all who were 
related to her mistress either on the paternal 
or on the maternal side. No person who had a 
natural interest in the Princess could observe 
without uneasiness the strange infatuation 
which made her the slave of an imperious and 
reckless termagant. This the Countess well 
kaew. In her view the Royal Family and the 
family of Hyde,, however they might differ as 
to other matters, were leagued against her; 
flOd she detested them all, James, William and 
Hary, Clarendon and Rochester. Now was the 
time to wreak the accumulated spite of years. 
It was not enough to obtain a great, a regal, 
revenue for Anne. That revenue must be ob- 
tained by means which would wound and hum- 
ble those whom the favourite abhorred. It 
must not be asked, it must not be accepted, as 
a mark of fraternal kindness, but demanded in 
hostile tones, and wrung by force Arom reluc- 
tant hands. No application was made to the 
King and Queen. But they learned with asto- 
nishment that Lady Marlborough was indefati- 
gable in canvassing the Tory members of Par- 
Uament, that a Princess's party was forming, 
thftt the House of Commons would be moved to 
fettle on Her Royal Highness a vast income in- 
dqpendent of the Crown. Mary asked her sis- 
ter what these proceedings meant. ** I hear," 
iaid Anne, "that my friends have a mind to 
make me some settlement" It is said that the 
Queen, greatly hurt by an expression which 
•eemed to imply that she and her husband were 
not among her sister's friends, replied with un- 
wonted sharpness, "Of what friends do you 
i|)eak? What friends have you except the 
King and me ?"* The subject was never again 
mentioned between the sisters. Mary was pro- 
baji>ly sensible that she had made a mistake in 



* Dachen of Harlborongh's Yindicatloo. But the 
Doehoss vaa so ab&ndoDod a liar, that it i» impossible to 
Wlievo a word that she say^ except when she accuses her* 
9ti£. 

f See the Female Nine. 

1 The Duchesi of Harlboroo^h*! Vindication. With that 
fc»B|f^"*^ iiiacenraoy, whieh, even when she has no motive 



addressing herself to one who was merely -ii 
passive instrument in the hands of others. Ah 
attempt was made to open a negotiation wjth 
the Countess. After some inferior agents had 
expostulated with her in vain, Shrewsbury 
waited on her. It might have been expected 
that his intervention would have been success- 
ful: for, if the scandalous chronicle of those 
times could be trusted, he had stood high, too 
high, in her favour. j> He was autboribod by 
the King to promise that, if the Princess would 
desist from soliciting the members of the House 
of Commons to support her cause, the income 
of Her Royal Highness should be increased 
from thirty thousand pounds to fifty thousand. 
The Countess fiatly rejected this offer. Th» 
King's word, she had the insolence to hint, was 
not a sufficient secu4ty. "I am confident," 
said Shrewsbury, "that His Majesty win 
strictly fulfil his engagements. If he breaks 
them I will not serve hinf an hour longer." 
"That may be very honourable in yon," 
answered the pertinacious vixen, "but it irill 
be very poor comfort to the Princess." Shrews- 
bury, after vainly attempting to move the ser- 
vant, was at length admitted to an audience of 
the mistress. Anne, in language doubtless dic- 
tated by her friend Sarah, told him that lift 
business had gone too far to be stopped, and 
must be left to the decision of the Commons.^ 
< The truth was that the Princess's prompters 
hoped to obtain from Parliament a much larger 
sum than was offered by the King. Nothing 
less than seventy thousand a year would con- 
tent them. But their cupidity overreached itsell 
The House of Commons showed a great dispo- 
sition to gratify Her Royal Highness. Bui, 
when at length her too eager adherents ven- 
tured to name the sum which they wished to 
grant, the murmurs were loud. Seventy thou- 
sand a year at a time when the necessary e^ 
penses of the State were daily increasiug, vrheD 
the receipt of the customs was daily diminisl^ 
ing, when trade was low, when every gentle- 
man, every farmer, was retrenching something 
from the charge of his table and his cellar i 
The general opinion was that the sum which tta* 
King was understood to be willing to give would 
be amply sufficient. J At last something jk%b 
conceded on both sides. The Princess wa0 
forced to content herself with fifty thousand a 
year ; and William agreed that this sum ehoulii 
be settled on her by Act of Parliament Sfan 
rewarded the services of Lady Marlborough 
with a pension of a thousand a year:|| but this 
was in all probability a very small part of vf hai 
the Churchills gained by the arrangement. 

After these transactions the two royal siste^ 
continued during many months to live on temtf 
of civility and even of apparent friendship. Bat 
Mazy, though she seems to have borne no ma- 
lice to Anne, undoubtedly felt against Ladj 
Marlborough as much resentment as a yery 
gentle heart is capable of feeling. Marlborough 
had been out of England during a great pnrt of 
the time which his wife had spent in canvassiug 

for lying, makes it necessary to read every vronl writt«a 
by her with siuplcion, she creates Shrewi^bury a Duke. au4 
represents herself as calling him ** Yonr Uraeo." He wvua 
not made a Duke till 1694. 

f Oommons' Journals, December 17 and IS, 1689. 

I Vindication of the Duch^Bss of Marlboraush. 
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among Um Tories, and, though he had undoubt- 
edly acted in concert with her, had acted, as 
osnal, with temper and decorum. He therefore 
eontinued to receiTO from William many marks 
cf favour which were unaccompanied by any 
indication of displeasure. 

In the debates on the settling of the roTenue, 
the distinction between Whigs and Tories does 
not appear to have been very clearly marked. 
In truth, if there was any thing about which 
the two parties were agreed, it was the expedi- 
ency of granting the customs to the Crown for 
% time not exceeding four years. But there 
were other questions which called forth the old 
floimosity in all its strength. The Whigs were 
now a minority, but a minority formidable in 
numbers, and more formidable in ability. They 
florried on the parliamentary war, not less acri- 
moniously than when they were a majority, but 
somewhat more artfully. They brought forward 
several motions, such as no High Churchman 
oould well support, yet such as no servant of 
William and Mary could well oppose. The Tory 
who voted for these motions would run a great 
risk of being pointed at as a turncoat by the 
sturdy CavaiUers of his county. The Tory who 
voted against tbose motions would run a great 
risk of being frowned upon at KensingtoiL 

It was apparently in pursuance of this policy 
tbat the Whigs laid on the table of the House 
of Lords a bUl declaring all the laws passed by 
the late Parliament to be valid laws. No sooner 
had this bill been read than the controversy of 
the preceding spring was renewed. The Whigs 
were joined on this occasion by almost all those 
noblemen who were connected with the govern- 
ment. The rigid Tories, with Nottingham at 
their head, professed themselves willing to en- 
act that every statute passed in 1689 should 
have the same force that it would have had if it 
had been passed by a parliament convoked in a 
regular manner : but nothing would induce 
them to acknowledge that an assembly of lords 
snd gentlemen, who had come together without 
•athority from the Great Seal, was constitu- 
tionally a Parliament Few questions seem to 
have excited stronger passions than the ques- 
tion, practically altogether unimportant, whe- 
Uier the bill should or should not be declaratory. 
Nottingham, always upright and honourable, 
but a bigot and a formalist, was on this subject 
Angularly obstinate and imreasonable. In one 
deJc^ate he lost his temper, forgot the decorum 
wrliieh in general he strictly observed, and nar- 
rowly escaped being committed to the custody 
c£ the Black Rod.^ After much wrangling, 
tlie Whigs carried their point by a majority of 
•even.f )(any peers signed a strong protest 
^rritten by Nottingham. In this protest the 
bill, which was indeed open to verbal criticism, 
was impolitely described as being neither good 
Knglish nor good sense. The majority passed 
Ajresolution that the protest should be expunged ; 
flsid against this resolution Nottingham and his 
followers again protested. { The King was dis- 
pleased by the pertinacity of his Secretary of 
State ; bo much displeased indeed that Notting- 
luun declared his intention of resigning the 
fiaals : but the dispute was soon accommodated. 
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William was too wise not to know the value of, 
an honest man in a dishonest .age. The very 
scrupulosity which made Nottingham a muti- 
neer was a security that he would never be a 
traitor. J 

The bill went down to the Lower House ; and 
it was fully expected tliat the contest thcrs 
would be long and fierce : but a single speech 
settled the question. Somers, with a force and 
eloquence which surprised even an audience 
accustomed to hear him with pleasure, exposed 
the absurdity of the doctrine held by the high 
Tories. "If the Convention," — it was thus 
that he argued, — " was not a Parliament, how 
can we be a Parliament ? An Act of Elizabeth 
provides that no person shall sit or vote in this 
House till he has taken the old oath of supre- 
macy. Not one of us has taken that oath. 
Instead of it, we have all taken the new oath 
of supremacy which the late Parliament substi- 
tuted for the old oath. It is therefore a contra- 
diction to say that the Acts of the late Parlia- 
ment are not now valid, and yet to ask us tD 
enact that they shall henceforth be valid. For 
either they already are so, or we never can 
make them so.'' This reasoning, which was xd> 
truth as unanswerable as that of Euclid, brought 
the debate to a speedy close. The bill passed 
the Commons wiUiin forty eight hours after it 
had been read the first time. || 

This was the only victory won by the "Whigs* 
during the whole session. They complained 
loudly in the Lower House of the change which 
had been made in the military government of 
the city of London. The Tories, conscious of 
their strength, and heated by resentment, not 
only refused to censure what had been done, 
but determined to express publicly and for- 
mally their gratitude to the King for having 
brought in so many churchmen and turned out 
so many schismatics. An address of thanks 
was moved by Olarges, member for Westmin- 
ster, who was known to be attached to Caer- 
marthen. "The alterations which htve been 
made in the City," said Clarges, "show that 
His Majesty has a tender care of us. I hops 
that he will make similar alterations in every 
county of the realm." The minority struggled 
hard. " Will you thank the King," they said, 
"for putting the sword into the hands of hit 
most dangerous enemies ? Some of those whom 
he has' been advised to entrust with military 
command have not yet been able to bring tljem- 
selves to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
Others were well known, in the evil days, as 
stanch jurymen, who wero sure to find an Ex- 
clusionist guilty on any evidence or no evidence." 
Nor did the Whig orators refrain from using 
those topics on which all factions are eloquent 
in the hour of distress, and which all factions 
are but too ready to treat lightly in the hour of 
prosperity. "Let us not," they said, "pass a 
vote which conveys a reflection on a large bodj 
of our countrymen, good subjects, good Protest 
tants. The King ought to be the head of his 
whole people. Let us not make him the head 
of a party." This was excellent doctrine ; but 
it scarcely became the lips of men who, a few 
weeks before, had opposed the Indemnity Bill 

I Commons* Jonrnala, April 8 and 9, 1600; Ore7*0 
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and voted for the SacheTerell Claase. The ad- 
dxiess WAS carried by a hnndred and eighty five 
votes to a hundred aad thirty six.''^ 

As soon as the numbers had been announced, 
the minority, smarting from their defeat, brought 
forward a motion which caused no little embar- 
rassment to the Tory placemen. The oath of 
allegiance, the Whigs said, was drawn in terms 
far too lax. It might exclude from public em- 
ployment a few honest Jacobites who were 
generally too dull to be mischievous ; but it was 
altogether inefficient as a means of binding the 
supple and slippery consciences of cunning 
priests, who, while affecting to hold the Jesuits 
in abhorrence, were proficients in that immoral 
Q&Huistry which was the worst part of Jesuitism. 
fiome grave divines had openly said, others had 
evcu dared to write, that they had sworn fealty 
to William in a sense altogether different f^om 
that in which they had sworn fealty to James. 
To James they had plighted the entire faith 
which a loyal subject owes to a rightful sove- 
reign : but, when they promised to bea^ true 
allegiance to William, they meant only that they 
nouid not, whilst he was able to hang them for 
rebelling or conspiring against him, run any 
risk of being hanged. None could wonder that 
the precepts and example of the malecoutent 
elergy should have corrupted the malecontent 
laity. When Prebendaries and Rectors were 
not ashamed to avow that they had equivocated, 
in the very act of kissing the New Testament, 
it was hardly to be expected that attorneys and 
taxgatherers would be more scrupulous. The 
consequence was that every department swarmed 
with traitors; that men who ate the King's 
bread, men who were entrusted with the duty 
of collecting and disbursing his revenues, of 
victualling his ships, of clothing his soldiers, of 
making his artillery ready for the field, were in 
the habit of calling him an usurper, and of 
di'inking to his speedy downfall. Could any 
governn^t be safe which was hated and be- 
trayed by its own servants? And was not the 
English government exposed to dangers which, 
ereu if all its servants were true, might well 
excite serious apprehensions ? A disputed suc- 
oession, war with France, war in Scotland, war 
in Ireland, was not all this enough without 
treachery in every arsenal and in every custom 
house ? There must be an oath drawn iti lan- 
guage too precise to be explained away, in lan- 
^ago which no Jacobite could repeat without 
tpe consciousness that he was perjuring himself. 
Tjiough the zealots of indefeasible hereditary 
right had in general no objection to swear alle- 
^auce to William, they would probably not 

f choose to abjure James. On such grounds as 
these, an Abjuration Bill of extreme severity 
was brought into the House of Commons. It 
was proposed to enact that every person who 
held any office, civil, military, or spiritual, 
■hould, on pain of deprivation, solemnly abjure 
the exiled King; that the oath of abjuration 
might be tendered by any justice of the peace 
to any subject of their Majesties ; and that, if 

, it were refused, the recusant should be sent to 
prison, and should lie there as long as he con- 
tinued obstinate. 
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The severity of this last praTidon WM g«n^ 
rally and most justly blamed. To turn evety 
ignorant meddling magistrate Into a state ti- 
quisitor, to insist that a plain man, who lived 
peaceably, who obeyed the laws, who paid hb 
taxes, who had never held and who did not 
expect ever to hold any office, and who had 
never troubled his head about problems of po* 
litical philosophy, should declare, under the 
sanction of an oath, a decided opinion on a 
point about which the most learned Doctors of 
the age had written whole libraries of contro- 
versial books, and to send him to rot in a gad 
if he could not bring himself to swear, would 
surely have been the height of tyranny. Tbt 
clause which required public functionaries Id 
abjure the deposed King was not open to tlka 
same objections. Yet even against thia clause 
some weighty arguments were urged. A maa, 
it Vas said, who has an honest heart and a 
sound understanding is sufficiently bound by 
the present oath. £very such man, when be 
swears to be faithful and to bear true allegiaooe 
to King William, does, by necessary implicatioD, 
abjure King James. There may doubtless be 
among the servants of the State, and even 
among the ministers of the Church, some per- 
sons who have no sense of honour or roHgion, 
and who are ready to forswear themselves for 
lucre. There may be others who hare con- 
tracted the pernicious habit of quibbling awsy 
the most sacred obligations of morality, and 
who have conduced themselves that they can 
innocently make, with a mental reservation, a 
promise which it would be sinful to make with- 
out such a reservation. Against these two 
classes of Jacobites it is true that the present 
tost affords no security. But will the new test, 
will any test, be more efficacious ? Will a pei^ 
son who has no conscience, or a person whr^ge 
conscience can be set at rest by immoral sophi^ 
try, hesitate to repeat any phrase that you can 
dictate ? The former will kiss the book with- 
out any scruple at all. The scruples of tbs 
latter will be very easily removed. He new 
swears allegiance to one King with a mental 
reservation. He will then abjure the other 
King with a mental reservation. Do not fiattsr 
yourselves that the ingenuity of lawgirera will 
ever devise an oath which the ingenuity of ca^su- 
ists will not evade. What indeed is the Talis 
of any oath in such a matter? Among tb« 
many lessons which the troubles of the la9l 
generation have left us none is more plain than 
this, that no form of words, however precise, 
no imprecation, however awful, ever s&Ted, ct 
ever will save, a government from destruction. 
Was not tlie Solemn League and Covenant 
burned by the common hangman amidst the 
huzzas of tens of thousands who had themselves 
subscribed it ? Among the statesmen and w^t- 
riors who bore the chief part in reatoriirg 
Charles the Second, how many were there wl» 
had not repeatedly abjured him ? Nay, is U 
not well known that some of those pers^^nt* 
boastfully affirmed that, if they had not abjured 
him, they never could have restored him ? 

The debates were sharp ; and the issue daring 
a short time seemed doubtful : for some of ih« 
Tories who were in office were unwilling to give 
a vote which might be thought to indicate tlul 
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thej were lukevarm in the cftuse of the King 
whom they served. William, however, took 
care to let it be understood that he had no wish 
to impose a new test on his subjects. A few 
words from him decided the event of the conflict. 
The bill was rejected thirty six hours after it 
had been brought in by a hundred and ninety 
two votes to a hundred and sixty five.**^ 

Even after this defeat the Whigs pertinaci- 
ously returned to the attack. Having failed in 
ane House they renewdd the battle in the other. 
Five days after the Abjuration Bill had been 
thrown out in the Commons, another Abjuration 
Bill, somewhat milder, but still very severe, 
was laid on the table of the Lords. f What w&s 
now proposed was that no person should sit in 
either House of 'Parliament or hold any office, 
dvil, military, or judicial, without making a 
declaration that he would stand by William and 
Mary against James and James's adherents. 
Every male in the kingdom who had attained 
the age of sixteen was to make the same decla- 
ration before a certiun day. If he failed to do 
so he was to pay double taxes and to be inca- 
pable of exercising the elective franchise. 

On the day fixed for the second reading, the 
King came down to the House of Peers. He 
gave his assent in form to several laws, unrobed, 
took, his seat on a chair of state which had been 
placed for him, and listened with much interest 
to the debate. To the general surprise, two 
noblemen who had been eminently zealous for 
the Revolution spoke against the proposed test. 
Lord Wharton, a Puritan who had fought for 
the Long Parliament, said, with amusing sim- 
plicity, that he was a very old man, that he had 
lived through troubled times, that he had taken 
a great many oaths in his day, and that he was 
afraid that he had not kept them all. He prayed 
that the sin might not be laid to his charge ; 
and he declared that he could not consent to 
lay any more snares for his own soul and for the 
souls of his neighbours. The Earl of Maccles- 
field, the captain of the English volunteers who 
had accompanied William from Helvoetsluys to 
Torbay, declared that he was much in the same 
case with Lord Wharton. ^larlborough sup- 
ported the bill. He wondered, he said, that it 
should be opposed by Macclesfield, who had 
borne so pre-eminent a part in the Bevolution. 
Macclesfield, irritated by the charge of incon- 
sistency, retorted with terrible severity : «* The 
noble Earl," he said, ** exaggerates the share 
which I had in the deliverance of our country. 
I was ready, indeed, and always shall be ready, 
to venture my life in defence of her laws and 
liberties. But there are lengths to which, even 
for the sake of her laws and liberties, I could 
ncTer go. I only rebelled against a bad King : 



^Oommoii^ Jbnrnftls, ApiH 24, 25, and 26; Qtefn 
Debates; Mazdanu Lnttrell's Diary. NaiciBsds U un- 
osuAllj angry. He caUs the bUl " a perfect trick of the 
&iiAtic8 to tttm out the Bishops and most of the Church 
at Eogfand Clergy." In a Whig pasquinade entitled ** A 
iipeech intended to have been spoken on the Triennial Bill, 
on Jan. 23," 1692-93, the King U said to hare " browbeaten 
tbe Abjuration Bill." 

f Jjonhf Journals, May 1, 1680. This Bill Is among the 
Arobives of the House of Lords. Burnet confounds it with 
tfae tiili wUdi the Commons had rejected In t&o preceding 



there were those wh^ did much more." Marl- 
borough, though not. easily discomposed, could 
not but feel the edge of this sarcasm : William 
looked displeased ; and the aspect of the who!* 
House was troubled and gloomy. It was resolved < 
by $fty one votes to forty that the bill should 
be committed ; and It was committed, but never 
reported. After many hard struggles between 
the Whigs headed by Shrewsbury, and the To- 
ries headed by Caermarthen, it was so much 
mutilated that it retained little more than iti 
name, and did not seem to those who had intro- 
duced it to be worth any further contest. J 

The discomfiture of the Whigs was completed 
by a communication from the King. Caermar^ 
then appeared in the House of Lords bearing in 
his hand a parchment signed by William. It 
was an Act of Grace for political offences. 

Between an Act of Grace originating with th« 
Sovereign and an Act of Indemnity originating 
with the Estates of the Realm there are 8om« 
remarkable distinctions. An Act of Indemnity 
passes through all the stages through which 
other laws pass, and may, during its progress, 
be amended by either House. An Act of Graoo 
is received with peculiar marks of respect, ii 
read only once by the Lords and once by ths 
Commons, and must be either rejected altoge- , 
ther or accepted as it stands.} William had not 
ventured to submit such an Act to- the preceding 
Parliament. But in the new Parliament he was 
certain of a majority. The minority gave no 
trouble. The stubborn spirit which had, during 
two sessions, obstructed the progress of the Bill 
of Indemnity had been at length broken by de- 
feats and humiliations. Both Houses stood up 
uncovered while tihe Act of Grace was reao, 
and gave their sanction to it with6ut one dis- 
sentient voice. 

There would not have been this unanimity 
had not a few great criminals been excluded 
from the benefits of the amnesty. Foremost 
among them stood the surviving mem^rs of the 
High Court of Justice which had sate on Charlea 
the First. With these ancient men were joined 
the two nameless executioners who had dont 
their ofi&ce, with masked faces, on the scaffold 
before the Banqueting House. None knew who 
they were, or of what rank. It was probable 
that they had been long dead. Tet it waa 
thought necessary to declare that, if even now, 
after the lapse of forty one years, they should 
be discovered, they would still be liable to the 
punishment of their great crime. Perhaps it 
would hardly have been thought necessary to 
mention these men, if the animosities of the 
preceding generation had not been rekindled by 
the recent appearance of Ludlow in England. 
About thirty of the agents of the tyranny of 



week, Balph, who saw that Bnmet had committed a 
blunder, but did not see what the blunder was, has, In 
trying to correct it, added several blunders of his own : and 
the Oxford editor of Burnet })as been misled by lUlph. 

X Loids* Journals, May S and 3, 1600; Van Citters, Mi^ 
2; Narcissus Luttrell's Diary; Burnet, ii. 44; and Lord 
Dartmouth's note. The changes made by the Committee 
may be seen on the bill in the Archives of the House at 
Lords. 

i These distinctions were mncfa discussed at the tlBM. 
Tan Cltters, Uay 20, (30), 1600. 
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Jftmcs were left to the law. With these excep- 
tions, all political offences, committed before 
the day ou which the royal signature was affix- 
ad to the Act, were covered with a general ob- 
livion.'^ Even the criminals who were by name 
escluded had little to fear. Many of them were 
in foreign countries; and those who were in 
England were well assured that, unless they 
ooziimittcd some new fault, they would not be 
molested. 

The Act of Grace the nation owed to William 
clone ; and it is one of his noblest and purest 
titles to renown. From the commencement of 
the civil troubles of the seventeenth century 
down to the Revolution, every victory gained 
by either party had hteen followed by a sangui- 
nary proscription. When the Roundheads tri- 
amphed over the Cavaliers, when the Cavaliers 
triumphed over the RoundheadSi when the fable 
of the Popish plot gave the ascendency to the 
Whigs, when the detection of the Rye House 
Plot transferred the ascendency to the Tories, 
blood, and more blood, and still more blood had 
flowed. Every great explosion and every great 
recoil of public feeling had been accompanied 
by severities which, at the time, the predomi- 
nant faction loudly applauded, but which, on a 
oalm review, history and posterity have con- 
dinned. No wise and humane man, whatever 
may be his political opinions, now mentions 
without reprehension the death either of Laud 
or of Vane, either of Stafford or of Russell. 
Of the alternate butcheries the last and t^e 
worst is that which is inseparably associated 
with the names of James and Jeffreys. But it 
assuredly would not have been the last, perhaps 
it might not hav« been the worst, if William 
had not had the virtue and the firmness reso- 
lutely to withstand the importunity of his most 
icalous adherents. These men were bent on 
exacting a terrible retribution for all they had 
undergone during seven disastrous years. The 
■caffold ^ Sidney, the gibbet of Cornish, the 
•take at which Elizabeth Gaunt had perished in 
the flames for the criihe of harbouring a fugi- 
tive, the porches of the Somersetshire churches 
•urmounted by the skulls and quarters of mur- 
dered peasants, the ^olds of those Jamaica 
ships from which every day the carcass of some 
prisoner dead of thirst and foul air had been 
flung to the sharks, all these things were fresh 
in the memory of the party which the Revolu- 
tion had made, for a time, dominant in the 
State. Some chiefs of that party had redeemed 
their necks by paying heavy ransom. Others 
had languished long in Newgate. Others had 
starved and shivered, winter after winter, in the 

Srrets of Amsterdam. It was natural that in 
e day of their power and prosperity they 
should wish to inflict some part of what they 
had suffered. During a whole year they pur- 
sued their scheme of revenge. They succeeded 
in defeating Indemnity Bill after Indemnity Bill. 
Nothing stood between them and their victims, 
but William*s immutable resolution that the 
gjlQ^y of the great deliverance which he had 
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wrought should not be sallied by ernelty. His 
clemency was peculiar to himself. It was col 
the clemency of an ostentatious man, or of * 
sentimental man, or of an easy tempered man. 
It was cold, nnconciliating, inflexible. It prtH 
duced no fine stage effects. It drew on hiin the 
savage invectives of those whose malcTolect 
passions he refused to satisfy. It won for him 
no gratitude from those who owed to him for- 
tune, liberty and life. While the violent Whigs 
railed at his lenity, .the agents of the fallen go- 
vernment, as soon as they found themselves safe, 
instead of acknowledging their obligations to him, 
reproached him in insulUng language with tfa« 
mercy Which he had extended to them. His Act 
of Grace, they said, had completely refuted his 
Declaration. Was it possible to believe that, if 
there had been any truth in the charges vrhicli 
he had brought against the late government, 
he would have granted impunity to the gniltj ' 
It was now acknowledged by himself, under 
his own hand, that the stories by which he and 
his friends had deluded the nation and driven 
away the royal family were mere calumnies de- 
vised to servo a turn. The turn had bees 
served ; and the accusations by which he had 
inflamed the public n^ind to madness were coolly 
withdrawn.! ^^^ none of these things moved 
him. He had done well. He had risked his 
popularity with men who had been his warmest 
admirers, in order to give repose and security 
to men by whom his name was never mentioned 
without a curse. Nor had he conferred a less 
benefit on those whom he had disappointed of 
their revenge than on those whom he had pro- 
tected. If he had saved one faction ftrom a pro- 
scription, he had saved the other from the 
reaction which such a proscription would inevi- 
tably have produced. If his people did not 
justly appreciate his policy, so much the worst 
for them. He had discharged his duty by 
them. He feared no obloquy ; and he wanted 
no thanks. 

On the twentieth of May the Act of Grace was 
passed. The King then informed the Houses 
that bis visit io Ireland could no longer be de- 
layed, that he had therefore determined to pro- 
rogue them, and that, unless some nnexpected 
emergency made their advice and assistanoe 
necessary to him, he should not call them tigash 
from their homes till the next winter. ** Then," 
he said, *' I hope, by the blessing of God, we 
shall have a happy meeting." 

The Parliament had passed an Act providing 
that, whenev/r he should go out of England, it 
should be lawful for Mary to administer tht 
government of the kingdom in his name and 
her own. It was added that he should nevef^ 
theless, during his absence, retain all his autho- 
rity. Some objections were made to this 
arrangement. Here, it was said, were twv 
supreme powers in one Stat^. A public func- 
tionary might receive diametrically oppositi 
orders from the King and the Queen, and mi^bC 
not know which to obey. The objection was, 
beyond all doubt, speculatively just ; but thert 



t Bogttr North wm on* of the' many malwrnnlaiiti v^ 
were never tired of harping on ttaia string. 
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wiis such perfect confidence and affection be- 
^een the royal pair that no practical incon- 
Yi&nieDcc was to be apprehended.* 

As far as Ireland was concerned, the prospects 
of William were much more cheering than they 
had been a few months earlier. The activity 
vlth which he had personally urged forward 
the preparations for the next campaign had 
prodaced an extraordinary effect. The nerves 
Hit the government were new strung. In every 
department of the military administration the 
influence of a vigorous mind was perceptible. 
Abundant supplies of food, clothing and medi- 
cine, very different in quality from those which 
Shales had furnished, were sent across Saint 
George's Channel. A thonsand baggage wag- 
gons bad been made or collected with great 
expedition; and, during some weeks, the road 
between London and Chester was covered with 
them. Great numbers of recruits were sent to 
fill the chasms which pestilence had made in 
the English ranks. Fresh regiments from Scot- 
land, Cheshire, Lancashire, and Cumberland 
had landed in the Qay of Belfast. The uni- 
forms and arms of the new comers clearly indi- 
cated the potent inflnence of the master's eye. 
With the British battalions were interspersed 
several hardy bands of German and Scandina- 
vian mercenaries. Before the end of May the 
English force in Ulster amounted to thirty thou- 
sand fighting men. A few more troops and an 
immense quantity of military storesv were on 
board of a fleet which lay in the estuary of the 
Dee, and which was ready to weigh anchor as 
•oon as the King was on board, f i 

James ought to have made an equally good 
mse of the time during which his army had been 
in winter quarters. Strict discipline and regu- 
lar drilling might, in the interval between No- 
Tcmber and May, have turned the athletic and 
enthusiastic peasants who were assembled 
Qiid^r his standard into good soldiers. But 
the opportunity was lost. The Court of Dublin 
was, during that season of inaction, busied 
with dice and claret, love letters and challenges. 
The aspect of the capital was indeed not very 
brilliant. The w&ole number of coaches which 
oould be mustered there, those of the ELing and 
of the French Legation included, did not amount 
to forty. { But though there was little splen- 
dour there was much dissoluteness. Grave Ro- 
man Catholics shook their heads and said that 
the Castle did not look like the palace of a 
King who gloried in being the champion of the 
Oburch-I The military administration was as 
deplorable as ever. The cavalry indeed was, 
hj the exertions of some gallant officers, kept 
in a high state of efiiciency. But a regiment 
of Infantry differed in nothing but name from 
» large gang of Kapparees. Indeed a gang of 



• Stat 2 W. ft M. seas. 1, c. 6; Grey's Debates, April 29, 
May 1, ft, 6, 7, 1090. 

t Story's IiapartUl History ; Narclasas Lattrell'i Diary. 

± AvMiz. Jan. 15 (26), 1990. 

I MAearko Excidlom. This most curious work has been 
racantly edited with great care and diligence by Mr. 
(^Cmlimihan. I owe so much to bis learning and InduAtry 
lixat I most readily excose the naUonai partiality which 
BometixuM, I ennnot but think, perverts his jud^fment. 
When i quote the MacarLio Excidium, I always qaotothe 
frittin text. The English Terslon is, I am convinced, 



Rapp&rees gave less annoyance to peaceab)i 
citizens, and more annoyance to the enemy, 
than a regiment of infantry. Avaux strongly 
represented, in a memorial which he deliTered 
to James, the abuses which made the Irish fooi 
a curse and a scandal to Ireland. Whole com< 
panics, said the ambassador, quit their colours 
on the line of march and wander to right and 
left pillaging and destroying : the soldier takes 
no care of his arms : the officer never troubles 
himself to ascertain whether the arms are in 
good order : the consequence is that one man 
in every three has lost his musket, and that 
another man in every three has a musket thai 
will not go off. Avaux adjured the Ring to 
prohibit marauding, to give orders that tha 
troops should be regularly exercised, and to 
punish every officer who suffered his men to 
neglect their weapons and accoutrements. If 
these things were done. His Majesty might hop« 
to have, in the approaching sprin;;, an army 
with which the enemy would be unable to con- 
tend. This was good advice : but James waa . 
so far from taking it that he would hardly lis- 
ten to it with patience. Before he had heard 
eight lines read he flew into a passion and ac- 
cused the ambassador of exaggeration. '* This 
paper, Sir," said Avaux, /*is not written to 
be published. It is meant solely for Your Ma- 
jesty's information ; and, in a paper meant 
solely for Your Majesty's information, flattery 
and disguise' would be out of place : but I 
will not persist in reading what is so disagree- 
able." "Go on," said James very angrily; 
**I wUl hear the whole." He gradually be- 
canie calmer, took the memorial, and pro- 
mised to adopt some of the suggestions which 
it contained. But his promise was soon for* 
gotten, jl 

His financial adndnistratlon was of a piece 
with his military administration. His one fiscal 
resource was robbery, direct or indirect. Ever^ 
Protestant who had remained in any p^t of the 
three southern provinces of Ireland was robbed 
directly, by the simple process of taking money 
out of his strong box, drink out of his cellars, 
fuel from his turf stack, and clothes from his ^ 
wardrobe. He was robbed indirectly by a new 
issue of counters, smaller in sixe and baser in 
material than any which had yet borne the 
image and superiscription of James. Even 
brass had begun to be scarce at Dublin ; and it 
was necessary to ask assistance from Lewis, 
who charitably bestowed on his ally an old 
cracked piece of cannon to be coined into 
crowns and shillings. f 

But the French king had determined to send 
over succours of a very different kind. He pro- 
posed to take into his own service, and to form 
by the best discipline then known in the world. 



merely a translation from the Latin, and a very carelasi 
and impedect translation. 

iAvauj!, Nov. 14 (24), 1689. 
Louvois writes to Avaux, Dea 26 (Jan. b\ 1689-90s 
)mme le Boy a vea par vos lettres que le Roy d'Angl^ 
terre eraignoit de manquer de euivre pour falre de la 
monnoye, Sa Migcstfi a (ionn6 ordre que Ton mist sur la 
bastiment qni portera oette lettre une pidoe de canon da 
calibre de deax qui est C'vent^e, de laquelle ceux qui 
travalllent k la monnoye du Roy d'Angleterre pourtontM 
ssrvir pour contlnuer k falre do la monnoye." 
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foor Irish remiments. They were to be com- I 
manded by Macarthy, who had been severely 
wounded and taken prisoner at Newton Butler. 
His wounds had been healed ; and he had re- 
gflEiued his liberty by violating his parole. This 
disgraceful breach of faith he had made more 
disgraceful by paltry tricks and sophistical ex- 
cuses which would have become a Jesuit better 
than a gentleman and a soldier. Lewis was 
williug that the Irish regiments should be sent 
to him in rags and unarmed, and insisted only 
that the men should be stout, and that the offi- 
oers should not be bankrupt traders and dis- 
carded lacqueys, but, if possible, men of good 
family who -had seen service. In return for 
these troops, who were in number not quite 
four thousand, he undertook to send to Ireland 
between seven and eight thousand excellent 
French infantry, who were likely in a day of 
battle to be of more use than all the kernes of 
Leinster, Miinster, and Connaught together.* 

One great error he committed. The army 
which he was sending to assist James, though 
small indeed when compared with the army of 
Plandors or with the army of the Rhine, was 
destined for a service on which the fate of Eu- 
rope might depend, and ought therefore to have 
been commanded by a general of eminent abili- 
ties. There was no want of such generals in 
the French service. But James and his Queen 
begged hard for Lauzun, and carried this point 
against the strong representations of Avaux, 
against the advice of Lonvois, and against the 
judgment of Lewis himself. 

Wiien Laa2un wont to the cabinet of Lonvois 
to receive instructions, the wise minister held 
language which showed how little confidence he 
felt in the vain and eccentric knight errant. 
*< Do not, for God's sake, suffer yourself to be 
hurried away by yonir desire of fighting. Put 
all your glory in tiring the English out ; and, 
above all things, maintain strict discipline. "-f- 

Not only was the appointment of Lauzun in 
itself a bad appointment : but, in order that 
<me man might fill a post for which he Vas 
unfit, it was necessary to remove two men from 
posts for which they were eminently fit. Im- 
moral and hardhearted as Rosen and Avanx 
were, Rosen was a skilful captain, and Avaux 
was a skilful politician. Though it is not pro- 
bable that they would have been able to avert 
the doom of Ireland, it is probable that they 
might have been able to protract the contest ; 
•nd it was evidently for the interest of France 
that the contest should be protracted. But it 
would have been an affront to the old general 



*Loavola to Araux, Nov. 1(11), 1689. The force sent 
by Lewis to Ireland appears by the livts at the French War 
Office to hare amounted to seven thoumnd two hundred 
and ninety one men of all ranks. At the French War 
Offloe ia a letter from Marahal d'Estrtes who saw the four 
Irish regiments soon after they had landed at Brest. He 
describes them as"mal chauss^, mol vStus, et n*ayant 
point d'unifi^rme dans leors habits, si ce n'est qa'ila sont 
tons fort mauvais." A very exact account of Blacarthy's 
breach of parole will be found in Mr. O'Calloghan's History 
of the IriAh Brifrades. I am sorry that a writer to whom I 
owe so much should try to vindicate conduct which, as 
described by hUnself, was in the highest degree dishon- 
ourablc. 

t Lauzxm to Louvois, May 28 (June 7), and June 16 (26X 
16dO, at the French War Office. 

{ 8o« the later letters of Avaux. 



to put him under the orders of Lauzun ; and 
between the ambassador and Lauzun there was 
such an enmity that they could not be expected 
to act cordially together. Both Rosen and 
Avaux, therefore, were, with many soothing 
assurances of royal approbation and favour, 
recalled to France. They sailed from Cork 
early in the spring by the fleet which had con- 
veyed Lauzun thither. J Lauzun no sooner 
landed than he found that, though he bad b«!n 
long expected, nothing had been prepared ftjr 
his reception. No lodgings had been provided 
for his men, no place of security for his stores, 
no horses, no carriages. J His troops had to 
undergo the hardships of a long march through 
a desert before they arrived at Dublin. At 
Dublin, indeed, they found tolerable accommo- 
dation. They were billeted on Protestant?, 
lived at free quarter, had plenty of bread, anl 
threepence a day. Lauzun was appointed Com- 
. mander in Chief of the Irish army, and t-x* 
up his residence in the Castle. || His salary 
was the same with that of the Lord Lientenant 
eight thousand JacobusQS, equivalent to tea 
thousand pounds sterling, a year. This suia 
James offered to pay, not in the brass which 
bore his own effigy, but in French gold. But 
Lauzun, among whose faults avarice had no 
place, refused to fill his own coffers ftom an 
almost empty treasury, If 

On him and on the Frenchmen who accom- 
panied him the misery of the Irish people and 
the imbecility of the Irish government produced 
an effect which they found it difficult to 
describe. Lauzun wrote to Louvois that the 
Court and the whole kingdom were in a stnta 
not to be ima^ned by a person who had alwain 
lived in well governed countries. It was, U 
said, a chaos, such as he had read of in the 
book of Genesis. The whole business of all tb« 
public functionaries was to quarrel with each 
other, and to plunder the government and tht 
people. After he had been about a month at 
the Castle, he declared that he wonld not 9^ 
through such another month for all the world. Hii 
ablest officers confirmed his testimony.*** On* 
of them, indeed, was so unjust aa to represi;>Dt 
the people of Ireland not merely as ignonint 
and idle, which they were, but as hopelessly 
stupid and unfeeling, which they assuredly wen 
not. The English policy, he said, had so com- 
pletely brutalUed them, that they could hardly 
be called human beings. They were insensibM 
to praise and blame, to promises and threckts 
And yet it was pity of them : for they wcrt 
physically the finest race of men in the world, t^ 



2 Avaux to LonTois, March 14 (24), 1690; Xauzxq Is 
Louvois, March 23 (April 3). 

I Story's Impartial History; Lauzun to LtOFurola, Ifa^ 
20 (30), 1690. 

% Lauzun to Louvois, May 28 (June 7), 1690. 

•« Lauzun to Lonvois, April 2 (12), May 10 (20), 1690. U 
Hogaette, who held the rank of Marfichal de C^xnp, vxota 
to LouTois to the same effect about the same time. 

tt " La politique des Anglols a6t£ de tenir ces p^aplrs ct 
commo des esclaves, et si has quMI ne leur estolt p«s prrrj't* 
d'apprendre k lire et h 6crire. Oela lea a reniltt si Wxt.^ 
qu'Ils n'ont presque point dlliumanite. Kien ne 1«is e^m^^ 
Us sont peu aenables k llionneur; et les m«nme«9 n€> 1a 
estonnent point L*interest mdme ne les peat enga^r aa 
travail. Ce sont ponrtant les gens du moade lf<« airax 
tuts."— Desgrigny to Louvois, May 27 (June 6^ 1680. 
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By tMs time Schomberg had opened the cam- 
paign auspiciously. He had with little diffi- 
culty taken Charlemont, the last important 
fastness which the trish occupied in Ulster. 
But the great work of reconquering the three 
southern provinces of the island he deferred till 
William should arrive. William meanwhile was 
busied in making arrangements for the govern- 
ment and defence of England during his ab- 
sence. He well knew that the Jacobites were 
on the alert. They had not till very lately been 
an anited and organized faction. There had 
been, to use Melfort^s phrase, numerous gangs, 
vhich were all in communication with James 
at Dublin Castle, or with Mary of Modena at 
Saint Germains, but which had no connection 
with each other, and were unwilling to trust 
each other. ''^ But since it had been known that 
the usurper was about to cross the sea, and 
that his sceptre would be left in a female hand, 
these gangs had been drawing close together, 
and had begun to form one extensive confede- 
racy. Clarendon, who had refused the oaths, 
and Aylesbury, who had dishonestly taken 
them, were among the chief traitors. Bart- 
mouth, though he had sworn allegiance to the 
sovereigns who were in possession, was one of 
their most active enemies, and undertook what 
may be called the maritime department of the 
plot. His mind was constantly occupied by 
schemes, disgraceful to an English seaman, for 
the destruction of the English fleets and arse- 
nals. He was in close communication with 
some naval officers, who, though they served 
the new government, served it sullenly and with 
half a heart ; and he flattered himself that by 
promising these men ample rewards, and by art- 
folly inflaming the jealous animosity with which 
they regarded the Dutch flag, he should prevail 
on them to desert and to carry their ships into 
some French or Irish port.f 

The conduct of Penn was scarcely less scan- 
dalous. He was a zealous and busy Jacobite ; 
and his new way of life was even more un- 
favourable than his late way of life had been 
to moral purity. It was hardly possible to be 
at once a consistent Quaker and a courtier: but 
it was utterly impossible to be at once a con- 
sistent Quaker and a conspirator. It is melan- 
choly to relate that Penn, while professing to 
consider even defensive war as sinful, did every 
thing in his power to bring a foreign army into 
the heart of his own country. He wrote to in- 
form James that the adherents of the Prince of 
Orange dreaded nothing so much as an appeal 
to the sword, and that, if England were now 
invaded from Prance or from Ireland, the num- 

• See Melfort'8 Lettert to James, written in Oetober, 

14589. They are among the Mairne Papen, and were 

printed by Bfacpbermn. 

t Life of James, U. 443, 450 ; and trials of Ashton and 

Preffton. 

t Avaux wrote thnn to Lewis on the 5th of Jane, 1689 : 

^* II noas e5t vena des nouvellos araez oonsiddrables 
d'Angleterre et d'Eecorae. Je me donne I'honncar d'en 
crnwojer des mdmoires A Tostre Majesty, tela que je les ay 
receus du Roy de^ Orande Bretagne. Le oommeDcement 
dfis nourelles datmeed'Angleterre est la oopie d'uoe lettre 
d«* >f . Pen. qne J'ay Teue en original." The M^moire des 
N'oavelles d*Anglet«rre et d'Esoosse, which was sent with 
tbi«s dispatch, begins with the following: Bfntunci'S. whii'h 
m uff t have been part of Penn'» letter : '* Le Princ« d'Orange 
cominenee d'estre fort degoiUt6 de I'hnmenr des Anglois; 
ct 1st iaoe des rhoses change bicn rinto, Mlon la nature des 
iojia laires ; et sa ssnteest fort mauTaise. II y a un nuage 
avLi commence i se former an nord des deux royaames. 

Vol. III. 12 



beT of Royalists would appear to be greater 
than ever. Avaux thought this letter so im- 
portant, that he sent a translation of it to 
Lewis. { A good effect, the shrewd ambassador 
wrote, had been produced, by this and situilar 
communications, on the mind of King James. 
His Majesfy was at last convinced that he could 
recover his dominions only sword in hand. It 
is a curious fact that it should have been re- 
served for the great preacher of peace to pro- 
duce this conviction in the mind of the old 
tyrant, j Penn's proceedings had not escaped 
the observation of the government. Warrants 
had been out against him ; and he had been 
taken into custody; but the evidence against 
him had not been such as would support a 
charge of high treason : he had, as, with all his 
faults, he deserved to have, many friends in 
every party ; he therefore soon regained his 
liberty, and returned to his plots.Ji 

But the chief conspirator was Richard Gra- 
ham, Viscount Preston, wha had, in the late 
reign, been Secretary of State. Though a peer 
in Scotland, he was only a baronet in England. 
He had, indeed, received from Saint Germains 
an English patent of nobility ; but the patent 
bore a date postefior to that flight which the 
Convention had pronounced an abdication. 
The Lords had, therefore, not only refused to 
admit him to a share of their privileges, but 
had sent him to prison for presuming to call 
himself one of their order. He had, however, 
by humbling himself, and by withdrawing his 
claim, obtained his liberty. IT • Though the sub- 
missive language which he had condescended to 
use on this occasion did not indicate a spirit 
prepared for martyrdom, he was regarded by 
his party, and by the world in general, as a 
man of coarage and honour. He still retained 
the seals of his office, and was still considered 
by the adherents of indefeasible hereditary 
right as the real Secretary of State. He was 
in high favour with Lewis, at whose court he 
had formerly resided, and had, since the Revo- 
lution, been intrusted by the French govern- 
ment with considerable sums of money for 
political purposes.** 

While Preston was consulting in the capital 
with the other heads of the faction, the rustic 
Jacobites were laying in arms, holding ^mus- 
ters, and forming themselves into companies, 
troops, and regiments. There were alarming 
symptoms in Worcestershire. In Lancashire 
many gentlemen had received commissions 
signed by James, called themselves colonels 
and captains, and made out long lists of non- 
commissioned officers and privates. Letters 



od le Roy a heanconp d'amis, ce qui doone beancoup d*it • 
quietude anx princlpaux amis da Prince d'Orange, qui, 
estant richer, commenocnt A etdre persuades que ce vera 
I'espee qui drcidera de leur sort, ce qo'ils ont tant taohe 
d'eviter. lis appr6hendent une invasion d'Trlande et d4 
France ; et en ce cas le Itoy aura plos d'amis qne jamais." 

§ " Le bon effet, Sire, (jui* n^s lpttre« d'EscofSe it d' AdkIc- 
terre ont produit, wi qn'elles out enfln persuade le Roy- 
d'Angleterre qu'il ne recouyrern ses efltats qne lesi aimei 
& la main ; et oe n'est pas pen de I'en avoir conyaiiicu." 

il Van Ciltcrs to the Males General, Blarth 1 (11). 1C8». 
Van Cittera calls Penn, "dt-n bekcndcn Archquakpr." 

K ?ee his trial in the Collection of ^tate Trials, and the 
Lordii' JournaU of Nor. 11, 12, and 27, 1' 89. 

**One remittance of two thousand pistoles is mentioned 
in a letter of Crois«y to Avaux, Feb. 16 <26X 1689. James, 
in a letter dat^d .Ian. 26. 1689, directs Preston to consider 
him«elf as still Secretary, notwithstanding Helfort's ap- 
pointment. L^iyiii^cu uy -.^^x_^v^ 3^1.'^ 
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from Torkshire brought news that large bodies 
of men, who seemed to hare met for no good 
purpose, had been seen on the moors near 
Enaresborough. Letters from Newcastle gave 
an account of a great match at football which 
had been played in Northumberland, and was 
suspected to haye been a pretext for a gather- 
ing of the disaffected. In the crowd, it was 
said, were a hundred and fifty horsemen well 
mounted and armed, of whom many were Pa- 
pists.* 

Meantime packets of letters full of treason 
were constanUy passing and repassing between 
Sent and Picardy, and between Wales and Ire- 
land. Some of the messengers were honest 
fanatics: but others were mere mercenaries, 
and trafficked in the secrets of which they were 
the bearers. 

Of these double traitors the most remarkable 
was William Fuller. This man has himself 
told us that, when he was very young, he fell in 
with a pamphlet; which contained an account 
of the flagitious life and horrible death of Dan- 
gerfield. The boy's imagination was set on 
fire: he devoured the book: he almost got it 
by heart ; and he was -soon seized, and OTor 
after haunted, by a strange presentiment that 
his fate would resemble Uiat of the wretched 
adventurer whose history he had so eagerly 
read.f It might have been supposed that the 
prospect of dying in Newgate, with a back 
flayed and an eye knocked out, would not have 
seemed very attractive. But experience proves 
that there are some distempered minds for 
which notoriety, even when accompanied with 
pain and shame, has an irresistible fascination. 
Animated by this loathsome ambition. Fuller 
equalled, and perhaps surpassed, his model. 
He was bred a Roman Catholic, and was page 
to Lady Melfort, when Lady Melfort shone at 
Whitehall as one of the loveliest women in the 
train of Mary of Modena. After the Revo- 
lution, he foUowed his mistress to France, 
was repeatedly employed in delicate and peril- 
ous commissions, and was thought at Saint 
Germains to be a devoted servant of the House 
of Stuart. In truth, however, he had, in one 
of his journeys to London, sold himself to the 
new government, and had abjured the faith in 
which he had been brought up. The honour, if 
it is to be so called, of turning him from a worth- 
less Papist into a worthless Protestant, he as- 
cribed, with characteristic impudence, to the 
lucid reasoning and blameless Ufe of TUlotson. 

In the spring of 1690, Mary of Modena wished 
to send to her correspondents in London some 
highly important dispatches. As these de- 
spatches were too bulky to be concealed in the 
clothes of a single messenger, it was necessary 
to employ two confidential persons. Fuller was 
one. The other was a sealous young Jacobite 
called Crone. Before they set out, they re- 
ceived full instructions from the Queen herself. 
Not a scrap of paper was to be detected about 
them by an ordinary search ; but their buttons 
contained letters vrritten in invisible ink. 



* Narciffsns Luttrell'a Diary ; Gommona* Journals, May 
14, 15, 20, 1690 ; Kingston's True Hiatory, 1 697. 

t The Whole Life of Mr. William Fuller, bein^ an Im- 
partial ^ooonnt of his Birth, Education, Relations and 
iBtroduction into the Service of the late King James and 
Us Queen, together with a True Discovery of me Intrigues 
Ibr which he lies now confined ; as also of the Persons that 
employed and Msisted blm therein, with his Hearty Ee- 



The pair proceeded to Calais. The gvrenNr 

of that town furnished them with a boat, which, 
under cover of the night, set them on the low 
marshy coast of Kent, near the lighthouse of 
Dungeness. They walked to a farmhouse, 
procured horses, and took different roads to 
London. Fuller hastened to the palace at Ken- 
sington, and delivered the documents with 
which he was charged into the King's hand. 
The first letter which William unrolled seemed 
to contain only florid compliments : but a pan 
of charcoal was lighted : a liquor well knowa 
to the diplomatists of that age was applied to 
the paper : an unsavoury steam filled the closet; 
and lines full of grave meaning began to app^. 

The first thing to be done was to secure 
Crone. He had unfortunately had time to de- 
liver his letters before he was caught : but a 
snare was laid for him into which he easily 
fell. In truth the sincere Jacobites were goie- 
rally wretched plotters. There was among 
them an unusually large proportion of sole, 
braggarts, and babblers ; and Crone was one of 
these. Had he been wise, he would have 
shunned places of public resort, kept stnet 
guard over his lips, and stinted himself to one 
bottle at a meal. He was found bj the mes- 
sengers of the government at a tavern table in 
Gracechurch Street, swallowing bumpers to the 
health of King James, and ranting about the 
coming restoration, the French fleet, and the 
thousands of honest Englishmen who were 
awaiting the signal to rise in anns for th^ 
rightful Sovereign. He was carried to the 
Secretary's office at Whitehall. He at first 
seemed to be confident and at his ease : but 
when Fuller appeared among the bystanders, 
at liberty, and in a fashionable garb» with a 
sword, the prisoner's courage fell ; and he was 
scarcely able to articulate.! 

The news that Fuller haa turned kin|^'s evi- 
dence, that Crone had been arrested, and that 
important letters from Saint Germains were in 
the hands of William, flew fast tiurough Lon- 
don, and spread dismay among all who were 
oonscious of guilt. | It was true that the testi- 
mony of one witness, even if that witness had 
been more respectable than Fuller, wsks not 
legally sufficient to convict any persoxL of high 
treason. But Fuller had so managed matters 
that several witnesses could be produced to 
corroborate his evidence against Crone ; and, 
if Crone, under the strong terror of death, 
should imitate Fuller's example, the heads of 
all the chiefs of the conspiracy would be at the 
mercy of the government The spirits of the 
Jacobites rose, however, when it was known 
that Crone, though repeatedly interrogated 
by those who had him in their power, and 
though assured that nothing but a frank con- 
fession could save his life, had resolutely con- 
tinued silent What effect a verdict of Quilty 
and the near prospect of the gallows might 
produce on him remained to be seen. His ac- 
complices were by no means willing that his 
fortitude should be tried by so severe a test. 



pentance for the Misdemt>anours he did in the late Reij^ 
and all others whom he hath injured ; impariially writ bj 
llimself daring his ConflnemeDt in the Queea'a Bencb, 
1703. Of course I shall use this narrative with caution. 

X Fuller's Life of himselt 

i Clarendon*e Diarj, Maroh 6, 16 0; Narclwoa LuttreU*a 

*'**'y* Lyiyiii^cu uy 'v^. x_^ v^ -V 1 >^ 
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They therefore employed numerous artiflees, 
legal and illegal, to avert a conyietion. A 
woman named Clifford, with whom he had 
lodged, and who was one of the most active 
and cunning agents of the Jacobite faction, 
iras intrusted with the duty of keeping him 
steady to the cause, and of rendering to him 
eervices from which scrupulous or timid agents 
might have shrunk. When the dreaded day 
came. Fuller was too ill to appear in the wit- 
ness box, and the trial was consequently post- 
poned. He asserted that his malady was not 
natural, that a noxious drug had been admin- 
istered to him in a dish of porridge, that his 
nails were discoloured, that his hair came off, 
and that able physicians pronounced him 
poisoned. But such stories, even when they 
rest on authority much better than that of 
Fuller, ought to be received with very great 
distrust. 

While Crone was awaiting his trial, another 
Ikgent of the Court of Saint Germains, named 
Tempest, was seized on the road between 
Dover and London, and was found to be the 
bearer of numerous letters addressed to male- 
contents in England.* Every day it became 
more plain that the State was surrounded by 
dangers : and yet it was absolutely necessary 
that, at this conjuncture, the able and resolute 
Chief of the State should quit his post. 

William, with painfUl anxiety, such as he 
alone was able to conceal under an appearance 
of stoical serenity, prepared to take his de- 
parture. Mary was in agonies of grief; and 
her distress affected him more than was ima- 
gined by those who judged of his heart by his 
demeanour, f He knew too that he was about 
to leave her surrounded by difficulties with 
which her habits had not qualified her to con- 
tend. She would be in constant need of wise 
and upright counsel; and where was such 
counsel to be found? There were indeed 
among his servants many able men and a few 
virtuous men. But, even when he was present, 
their political and personal animosities had too 
often made both their abilities and their vir- 
taes useless to him. What chance was there 
that the gentle Mary would be able to restrain 
that party spirit and that emulation which had 
been but very imperfectly kept in order by her 
reeolute and politic lord? If the interior 
cabinet which was to assist the Queen were 
composed exclusively either of Whigs or of 
Tories, half the nation would be disgusted. 
Yet, if Whigs and Tories were mixed, it was 
certain that there would be constant dissension. 
Snch was William's situation that he had only 
a choice of evils. 

All these difficulties were increased by the 
conduct of Shrewsbury. The character of this 
man is a curious study. He seemed to be the 
petted favourite both of nature and of fortune. 
Illustrious birth, exalted rank, ample posses- 
sions, fine parts, extensive acquirements, an 
agreeable person, manners singularly graceful 
and engaging, combined to make him an ob- 
ject of admiration and envy. But, with all 
these advantages, he had some moral and 
intellectual peculiarities which made him a 



• Clarendon's Diary, May 10, 1690. 
t He wrote to Portland, •* Je plains la povr« nine, qni 
A «n dea terriblca ai&lctlona." 



torment to himself and to all connected with 
him. His conduct at the time of the Revolu- 
tion had given the world a high opinion, not 
merely of his patriotismi but of his courage, 
energy, and decision. It should seem, how-, 
ever, that youthful enthusiasm and the exhila- $ 
ration produced by public sympathy and ap- 
plause had, on that occasion, raised him above 
himself. Scarcely any other part of his life 
was of a piece with that splendid commence- 
ment He had hardly become Secretary of 
State when it appeared that his nerves were 
too weak for such a post. The daily toil, the 
heavy responsibility, the failures, the mortifi- 
cations, the obloquy, which are inseparable 
flrom power, broke his spirit, soured his temper, 
and impaired his health. To such natures as 
his the sustaining power of high religious 
principle seems to be peculiarly necessary; 
and unfortunately Shrewsbury had, in the act 
of shaking off the yoke of that superstition in 
which he had been brought up, liberated him* 
self also from more salutary bands which 
might perhaps have braced his too delicately 
constituted mind into steadfastness and upright- 
ness. Destitute of such support, he was, with 
great abilities, a weak man, and though en- 
dowed with many amiable and attractive quali- 
ties, could not be called an honest man. For 
his own happiness, he should either have been 
much better or much worse. As it was, he 
never knew either that noble peace of mind 
which is the reward of rectitude, or that abject 
peace of mind which springs from impudence 
and insensibility. Few people who have had 
so little power to resist temptation have suf- 
fered so cruelly from remorse and shame. 

To a man of this temper the situation of a 
minister of state during the year which fol- 
lowed the Revolution must have been constant 
torture. The difficulties by which the govern- 
ment was beset on all .sides, the malignity of 
its enemies, the unreasonableness of its friends, 
the virulence with which the hostile factions 
fell on each other, and on every mediator who 
attempted to part them, might indeed have 
discouraged a more resolute spirit. Before 
Shrewsbury had been six months in office, he 
had completely lost heart and head. He began 
to address to William letters, which it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that a prince so strongminded 
can have read without mingled compassion and 
contempt. '<I am sensible," — such was the 
constant burden of these epistles, — <*that I 
am unfit for my place. I cannot exert myself. 
I am not the same man that I was half a year 
ago. My health is giving way. My mind is 
on the rack. My memory is failing. Nothing 
but quiet and retirement can restore me." 
William returned friendly and soothing an- 
swers ; and, for a time, these answers calmed 
the troubled mind of his minister. J But at 
length the dissolution, the general election, 
the change in the Commissions of Peace and 
Lieutenancy, and finally the debates on the 
two Abjuration Bills, threw Shrewsbury into a 
state bordering on distraction. He was angry- 
with the Whigs for using the King ill, and yet 
was still more angry with the King for show- 



$ See the Letters of Shrewsbury in Ooxe's Correspondr- 
enoe. Port I. chap. L 
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ing favour to the Tories. At ^hat moment 
and by what influence the unhappy man was 
induced to commit a treason, the conscious- 
ness of which threw a dark shade over all his 
remaining years, is not accurately known. 
^ But it is highly probable that his mother,, 
who, though the most abandoned of women, 
had great power over him, took a fatal advan- 
tage of some unguarded hour, when he was 
Irritated by finding his adyice slighted, and 
that of Danby and Nottingham preferred. 
She was still a member of that Church which 
her son had quitted, and may have thought 
that, by reclaiming him from rebellion, she 
might make some atonement for the violation 
of her marriage vow, and the murder of her 
lord.''^ What is certain is that, before the end 
of the spring of 1690, Shrewsbury had offered 
his services to James, and that James had 
accepted them. One proof of the sincerity of 
the convert was demanded. He must resign 
the seals which he had taken from the hand of 
the usurper, f It is probable that Shrewsbury 
had scarcely committed his fault when he be- 
gan to repent of it. But he had not strength 
of mind to stop short in the path of evil. 
Loathing his own baseness, dreading a detec- 
tion which must be fatal to his honour, afraid 
to go forward, afraid to go back, he underwent 
tortures of which it is impossible to think with- 
out commiseration. The true cause of his dis- 
tress was as yet a profound secret: but his 
mental struggles and changes of purpose were 
generally known, and furnished the town, du- 
ring some weeks, with topics of conversation. 
One night, when he was actually setting out in 
a state of great excitement for the palace, with 
the seals in his hand, he was induced by Bur- 
net to defer his resignation for a few hours. 
Some days later the eloquence of Tillotson was 
employed for the same purpose.]; Three or 
four times the Earl laid the ensigns of his 
office on the table of the royal closet, and was 
three or four times induced, by the kind expos- 
tulations of the master whom he was conscious 
of having wronged, to take them up and carry 
them away. Thus the resignation was de- 
ferred till the eve of the King's departure. 
By that time agitation had thrown Shrewsbury 
into a low fever. Bentinck, who made a last 
effort to persuade him to retain office, found 
him in bed and too ill for conversation. J The 
resignation bo often tendered was at length ac- 
cepted; and during some months Nottingham 
was the only Secretary of State. 

It was no small addition to William's trou- 
bles that at such a moment, his government 
should be weakened by this defection. He 
tried, however, to do his best with the mate- 
rials which remained to him, and finally 
selected nine privy councillors, by whose ad- 



vice he enjoined Mary to be guided. Foor 

of these, Devonshire, Dorset,. Monmouth, and 
Edward Russell, were Whigs. The other fixe, 
Caermarthen, Pembroke, Nottingham, Marl- 
borough, and Lowther, were Tories. || 

William ordered the nine to attend him ftt 
the office of the Secretary of State. When 
they were assembled, he came leading in the 
Queen, desired them to be seated, and ad- 
dressed to them a few earnest and weighty 
words. ** She wants experience," he said; ''but 
I hope that, by choosing you to be her coun- 
sellors, I have supplied that defect I pat my 
kingdom into your hands. Nothing foreign or 
domestic shall be kept seoret from you. I in- 
plore you to be diligent and to be united."^ In 
private he told his wife what he thought of the 
characters of the Nine ; and it should seem fm 
her letters to him, that there were few of th« 
number for whom he expressed any high esteenk. 
Marlborough was to be her guide in military af- 
fairs, and was to command the troops in England. 
Russell, who was Admiral of the Blue, and had 
been rewarded for the service which he had 
done at the time of the Revolution with the 
lucrative place of Treasurer of the Navy, was 
well fitted to be her adviser on all qaeBtions 
relating to the fleet. But CaermarUien was 
designated as the person on whom, in case of 
any difference of opinion in the council, she 
ought chiefly to rely. Caermarthen's sagacity 
and experience were unquestionable : his prin- 
ciples, indeed, were lax : but, if there was any 
person in existence to whom he was likely to 
be true, that person was Mary. He had long 
been in a peculiar manner her friend and ser- 
vant: Jie had gained a high place in her favour 
by bringing about her marriage ; and he had, 
in the Convention, carried his zeal for her inte- 
rests to a length which she had herself blamed 
as excessive. There was, therefore, every reason 
to hope that he would serve her at this critical 
conjuncture with sincere good will.** 

One of her nearest kinsmen, on the other 
hand, was one of her bitterest enemies. The 
evidence which was in the possession of the 
government proved beyond dispute that Cla- 
rendon was deeply concerned in the Jacobite 
schemes of insurrection. But the Qaeen was 
most unwilling that her kindred should be 
harshly treated; and William, remembering 
through what ties she had broken, and what 
reproaches she had incurred, for his sake, 
readily gave her uncle's life and liberty to her 
intercession. But, before the King set out 
for Ireland, he spoke seriously to Rochester. 
" Tour brother has been plotting- against ma 
I am sure of it I have the proofs under his own 
hand. I was urged to leave him out of the Act 
of Qrace ; but I would not do what would have 
given so much pain to the Queen. For her 



* That Lady Shrewsbury was a Jacobite, and did her 
best to make her son so, is certain from Lloyd's Paper of 
Hay, 1604, which is among the Nairno MSS., and was 
printed by Maephcrson. 

t This is proTed by a few words in a paper which Jamet, 
tn November, 1692, laid before the French government. 
"11 y a," says he, "le Comte de Shrusbery, qui, 6tant Se- 
eretaire d'Etat du Prince d'Orauge, s'est defait de sa charge 
Mur mon ordre." One copy of this moFt valuable paper ia 
in the Arohires of the French Foreign Office. Another is 
among the Nairne MSiS.in the Bodleian Library. A trans- 
lation into Bnglldh will be found in Macpherson's ooUec- 
tion. 

} Burnet^ ii. U, 



I Shrewsbury to Somers, Sept. 22, 1607. 

U Among the State Poems (vol. ii. p. 211) will be fonad 
a piece which some ignorant editor has entitled, " A Satrr 

written when the K went to (landers and left niiM 

Lords Justices." I have a manuscript oopj of this amtam, 
evidently contemporary, and bearing the date 1690. It is 
indeed evident at a glance that tbe nine peraons s*tiri<sed 
are the nine members of the interior oouaoil, which Wil- 
liam appointed to assist Mary wbon he wv-nt to Ireland. 
Some of them never were Loms Justices. 

IT From a narrative written by Lowther, which is among 
the Mackintoeh MSS. 

** See Mary's Letters to Williain, published by Dalrysiplfl 
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84ke I forgive the past; but my Lord Claren- 
don will do well to be cautious for the future. 
If not, he will find that these are no jesting 
matters." Rochester communicated the admo- 
nition to Clarendon. Clarendon, who was in 
constant correspondence with Dublin and Saint 
Germains, protested that his only wish was to 
be quiet, and that, though he had a scruple 
about the oaths, the existing government had 
not a more obedient subject than he purposed 
tobe» 

Among the letters which the government had 
intercepted wa^ one from James to Penn. That 
letter, indeed, was not legal evidence to prove 
that the person to whom it was addressed had 
been guilty of high treason; but it raised sus- 
picions which are now known to have been well 
founded. Penn was brought before the Privy 
Council, and interrogated. He said very truly 
that he could not prevent peopie from writing 
to him, and that he was not accountable for 
what they might write to him. He acknowledged 
that he was bound to the late King by ties of 
gratitude and affection which no change of 
fortune could dissolve. '* I should be glad to 
do him any service in his private affairs : but I 
owe a sacred duty to my country ; and there^ 
fore I was never so wicked as even to think of 
endeavouring to bring him back." This was a 
falsehood; and William was probably aware 
that it was so. He was unwilling however to 
deal harshly with a man who had many titles 
to respect, and who was not likely to be a very 
formidable plotter. He therefore declared him- 
self satisfied, and proposed to discharge the 
prisoner. Some of the Privy Councillors, how- 
ever, remonstrated ; and Penn was required to 
give bail.f 

■On the day before William's departure, he 
called Burnet into his closet, and, in firm but 
mournful language, spoke of the dangers which 
on every side menaced the realm, of the fury of 
the contending factions, and of the evil spirit 
which seemed to possess too many of the Clergy, 
*« But my trust is in God. I will go through 
with my work or perish in it. Only I cannot 
heip feeling for the poor Queen;'* and twice he 
repeated with unwonted tenderness, "the poor 
Queen." " If you love me," he added, " wait 
«rn her often, and give her what help you can. 
As for me, but for one thing, I should enjoy the 
prospect of being on horseback and under 
cfLnvasB again. For I am sure I am fitter to 
<lireet a campaign than to manage your Houses 
of Lords and Commons. But, though I know 
that I am in the path of duty, it is hard on my 
-wife that her father and I must be opposed to 
each other in the field. God send that no harm 
may happen to him. Let me have your prayers, 
I>octor." Burnet retired greatly moved, and 
doabtless put up, .with no common fervour, 
4bose prayers for which- his master had asked % 
On the following day, the fourth of June, the 
King set out for Ireland. Prince George had 
offered his services, had equipped himself at 
l^eat charge, and fully expected to be compU- 
znented with a seat in the royal coach. But 
l^illiam, who promised himself little pleasure 
ijr advantage from His Royal Highnesses con- 
wersation, and who seldom stood on ceremony, 
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took Portland for a travelling companion, and 
never once, during the whole of that eventful 
campaign, seemed to be aware of the Prince's 
existence. J George, if left to himself, would 
hardly have noticed the affront. But, though 
he was too dull to feel, his wife felt for him ; 
and her resentment was studiously kept alive 
by mischief-makers of no common dexterity. On 
this, as on many other occasions, the infirmities 
of William's temper proved seriously detri- 
mental to the great interests of which he was 
the guardian. His reign would have beea far 
more prosperous if, with his own courage, 
capacity and elevation of mind, he had had a 
little of the easy good huiAour and politeness 
of his uncle Charles. 

In four days the King arrived at Chester, 
where a fleet of transports was awaiting the 
signal for sailing. He embarked on the eleventh 
of June, and was convoyed across Saint George's 
Channel by a squadron of men of war under 
the command of Sir Cloudesley Shovel. || 

The month which followed William's depar- 
ture from London was one of the most eventful 
and anxious months if^ the whole history of 
England. A few hours after he had set out, 
Crone was brought to the bar of the Old Bailey. ' 
A great array of judges was on the Bench. 
Fuller had recovered sufficiently to make his 
appearance in court ; and the trial proceeded. 
The Jacobites had been indefatigable in their 
efforts to ascertain the political opinions of the 
persons whose names were on the jury list So 
many were challenged thot there was some dlf- 
^culty in making up the number of twelve ; and 
among the twelve was one -on whom the male- 
contents thought they could depend. Nor were 
they altogether mistaken ; for this man held out 
against his eleven companions all night and 
half the next day; and he would probably have 
starved them into submission, had not Mrs. 
Clifford, who was in league with him, been 
caught throwing sweetmeats to him through 
the window. His supplies having been cut off, 
he yielded ; and a verdict of Guilty, which, it 
was said, cost two of the jurymen their lives, 
was returned. A motion in arrest of judgment 
was instantly made, on the ground that a Latin 
word indorsed on the back of the indictment 
was incorrectly spelt. The objection was un- 
doubtedly frivolous. Jeffreys would have at 
once overruled it with a torrent of curses, and 
would have proceeded to the most agreeable 
part of his duty, that of describing to the pri- 
soner the whole process of half hanging, dis- 
embowelling, mutilating, and quartering. But 
Holt and his brethren remembered that they 
were now for the first time since the Revolu- 
tion trying a culprit on a charge of high trea- 
son. It was, therefore, desirable to show, in a 
manner not to be misunderstood, that a new 
era had commenced, and that the tribunals 
would in future rather err on the side of hu- 
manity than imitate the cruel haste and levity 
with which Cornish had, when pleading for his 
life, been silenced by servile judges. The pass- 
ing of the sentence was therefore deferred: a 
day was appointed for considering the point 
raised by Crone ; and counsel were assigned to 
argue in his behalf. <*This would not have 
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been done, Mr. Crone/' 8ud the Lord Chief 
Justice significantly, "in either of the last two 
reigns." After a full hearing, the Bench un- 
animous! jr^ pronounced the error to be immate- 
rial ; and the prisoner was condemned to death. 
He owned that his trial had been fair, thanked 
the judges for their patience, and besought 
them to intercede for him with the Queen.* 

He was soon informed that his fate was in 
his own hands. The goyemment was willing 
to spare him if he would earn his pardon by a 
full confession. The struggle in his mind was 
terrible and doubtful. At one time Mrs. Clif- 
ford, who had access to his cell, reported to 
the Jacobite chiefs that he was in a great 
agony. He could not die, he said : he was too 
young to be a martyr.'f The next morning 
she found him cheerful and resolute. ^ He 
held out till the eve of the day fixed for his 
execution. Then he sent to ask for an inter- 
Tiew with tlie Secretary of State. Nottingham 
went to Newgate; but, before he arrived, 
Crone had changed his mind, and was deter- 
mined to say nothing. ** Then," said Not- 
tingham, <*I shall see you no' more; for to- 
morrow will assuredly be your last day . " But, 
after Nottingham had departed, Monmouth re- 
paired to the gaol, and flattered himself that 
he had shaken the prisoner's resolution. At a 
▼ery late hour that night came a respite for a 
week.{ The week however passed away with- 
out any disclosure : the gallows and quartering 
block were ready at Tyburn : the sledge and 
axe were at the door of Newgate : the crowd 
was thick all up Holbom Hill and along the 
Oxford Boad; when a messenger brought 
another respite, and Crone, instead of being 
dragged to the place of execution, was con- 
ducted to the Council chamber at Whitehall. 
His fortitude had been at last overcome by the 
near prospect of death ; and on this occasion 
he gave important informationJJ 

Such information as he had nt in his power 
to give was indeed at that moment much 
needed. Both an invasion and an insurrection 
were hourly expected. ^T Scarcely had William 
set out from London wnen a great French fleet 
commanded by the Count of Tourville left the 
port of Brest, and entered the British Channel. 
Tonrrille was the ablest maritime commander 
that his country then possessed. He had stu- 
died every part of his profession. It was said 
of him that he was competent to fill any place 
on shipboard from that of carpenter up to that 
of admiral. It was said of him, also, that to 
the dauntiess courage of a seaman he united 
the suavity and urbanity of an accomplished 
gentlemen.** He now stood over to the Eng- 
lish shore, and approached it so near that his 
•hips could be plainly descried from the ram- 
parts of Plymouth. From Plymouth he pro- 
oeeded slowly along the coast of Devonshire 
and DorsetsMre. There was great reason to 
apprehend that his movements had been con- 
certed with the English malecontents.ff 

The Queen and her Council hastened to take 
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measures for the defence of the eountry against 
both foreign and domestic enemies. Torring- 
ton took the command of the English fleet 
which lay in the Downs, and sailed to Saint 
Helen's. He was there joined by a Dnteh 
squadron under the command of Evertsen. It 
seemed that the cliffs of the Isle of Wight 
would witness one of the greatest naTal eon- 
flicts recorded in history. A hundred and fifty 
ships of the line could be counted at once from 
the watchtower of Saint Catharine's. On the 
east of the huge precipice of Black Gang 
Chine, and in full view of the richly wooded 
rocks of Saint Lawrence and Ventnor, were 
mustered the maritime forces of England and 
Holland. On the west, stretching to that white 
cape where the waTes roar among the Needles, 
lay the armament of France. 

It was on the twenty-sixth of June, less than 
a fortnight after William had sailed for Ire- 
land, that the hostile fleets took up these posi- 
tions. A few hours earlier, there had been an 
important and anxious sitting of the Privy 
Council at Whitehall. The malecontenta who 
were leagued wiUi France were alert and full 
of hope. Mary had remarked, while taking 
her airing, that Hyde Park was swarming with 
them. The whole board was of opinion that 
it was necessary to arrest some persons of 
whose guilt the goyemment had proofs. When 
Clarendon was named, something was said in 
his behalf by his friend and relation, Sir 
Henry Capel. The other councillors stared, 
but remained silent. It was no pleasant task 
to accuse the Queen's kinsman in the Qaeen*8 
presence. Mary had scarcely ever opened hei 
lips at Council : but now, being possessed of 
clear proofs of her uncle's treason in his own 
handwritins, and knowing that respect for her 
prevented her advisers from proposing what 
the public safety required, she broke silence. 
*• Sir Henry f" she said, «» I know, and every 
body here knows as well as I, that there is too 
much against my Lord Clarendon to leare hin 
out." The warrant was drawn up ; and Capel 
signed it with the rest. << I am more sorry for 
Lord Clarendon," Mary wrote to her husband, 
" than, may be, will be believed." That even- 
ing Clarendon and several other noted Jacob- 
ites were lodged in the Tower4| 

When the Privy Council had risen, tKe Queen 
and the interior Council of Nine had to con- 
sider a question of the grayest importance. 
What orders were to be sent to Torrington! 
The safety of the State might depend on his 
judgment and presence of mind ; and some of 
Mary's advisers apprehended that he would 
not be found equal to the occasion. Their 
anxiety increased when news came that he had 
abandoned the coast of the Isle of Wight to the 
French, and was retreating before them to- 
wards the Straits of DoTor. The sagacious 
Caermarthen and the enterprising Monmouth 
agreed in blaming these cautious tactics. It 
was true that Torrington had not so many ree- 
sels as Tourville : but Caermarthen thought 
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that, at svnh a time, it was adyisable to fight, 
although against odds; and Monmoath was, 
through life, for fighting at all times and 
against all odds. Russell, who was indisputa- 
bly one of the best seamen of the age, held that 
the disparity of numbers was not such as ought 
to cause any uneasiness to an officer who com- 
manded English and Dutch sailo.rs. He there- 
fore proposed to send to the Admiral a repri- 
mand couched in terms so seyere that the 
Queen did not like to sign it. The language 
was much softened ; but, in the main, Russell's 
advice was followed. Torrington was posi- 
tively ordered to retreat no further, and to 
giye battle immediately. DeTonshire, howeyer, 
was still unsatisfied. <* It is my duty. Madam," 
lie said, <* to tell Tour Majesty exactly what I 
think on a matter of this importance ; and I 
think that my Lord Torrington is not a man to 
be trusted with the fate of three kingdoms.*' 
DoTonshire was right : but his colleagues were 
unanimously of opinion that to supersede a 
commander in sight of > the enemy, and on the 
eye of a general action, would be a course full 
of danger ; and it is difficult to say that they 
were wrong. ** You must either," said Russell, 
** leaye him where he is, or send for him as a 
prisoner." Several expedients were suggested. 
Caermarthen proposed that Russell should be 
Bent to assist Torrington. Monmouth passion- 
ately implored permission to join the fleet in 
any capacity, as a captain, or as a yolnnteer. 
'* Only let me be once on board; and I pledge 
my life that there shall be a battle." After 
mach discussion and hesitation, it was resolyed 
that both Russell and Monmouth should go 
down to the coast* They set out, but too late. 
The despatch which ordered Torrington to fight 
had preceded them. It reached him when he 
WAS off Beaohy Head. He read it, and was in 
» great strait. Not to give battle was to be 
guilty of direct disobedience. To giye battle 
was, in his judgment, to incur serious risk of 
defeat. He probably suspected, — ^for he was 
of a captious and jealous temper, — that the in- 
structions which placed him in so painful a 
dilemma had been framed by enemies and 
rivals with a design unfriendly to his fortune and 
his fame. He was exasperated by the thought 
that he was ordered about and overruled by 
Russell, who, though his inferior in professional 
rank, exercised, as one of the Council of Nine, 
a supreme control oyer all the departments of 
the public seryice. There seems to be no 
gproond for charging Torrington with disaffec- 
tion. Still less can it be suspected that an 
officer, whose whole life had been passed in 
confronting danger, and who had always borne 
himself bravely, wanted the personal courage 
which hundreds of sailors on board of every 
ship under his command possessed. But there 
la a higher courage of which Torrington was 
wholly destitute. He shrank from all respon- 
sibility, from the responsibility of fighting, and 
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from the responsibility of not fighting ; and he 
suooeeded in finding out a middle way which 
united all the inconveniences which he wished 
to avoid. He would conform to the letter of 
bis iastructioQS : yet he would not put every 
thing to hazard. Some of his ships should 
skirmish with the enemy: but the great body 
of his fleet should not be risked. It was evi- 
dent that the vesisels which engaged the French 
would be placed in a most dangerous situation, 
and would suffer much loss ; and there is but 
too good reason to beUeve that Torrington was 
base enough to lay his plans in such a manner 
that the danger and loss might fall almost ex- 
clusively to the share of the Dutch. He bore 
them no love ; and in England they were so 
unpopular that the destruction of their whole 
squadron was likely to cause fewer murmurs 
than the capture of one of our own frigates. 

It was on the twenty-ninth of June that the 
Admiral received the order to fight. The next 
day, at four in the morning, he bore down on 
the French fleet, and formed his vessels in 
order of battle. He had not sixty sail of the 
line, and the French had at least eighty ; but 
his ships were more strongly manned than 
those of the enemy. He placed the Dutch in 
the van and gave them the signal to engage. 
That signal was promptly obeyed. Evertsen 
and his countrymen fought with a courage to 
which both their English allies and their French 
enemies, in spite of national prejudices, did 
full justice. In none of Van Tromp's or De 
Ruyter's battles had the honour of the Bata- 
vian flag been more gallantly upheld. During 
many hours the van maintained the unequal 
contest with very little assistance from any 
other part of the fleet. At length the Dutch 
Admiral drew off, leaving one shattered and 
dismasted hull to the enemy. His second in 
command and several officers of high rank had 
fallen. To keep the sea against the French 
after this disastrous and ignominious action 
was impossible. The Dutoh ships which had 
come out of the fight were in lamentable condi- 
tion. Torrington ordered some of them to be 
destroyed : the rest he took in tow : he then 
fled along the coast of Kent, and sought a re- 
fuge in the Thames. As soon as he was in the 
river, he ordered all the buoys to be pulled up, 
and thus made the navigation so dangerous, 
that the pursuers could not venture to follow 
him.t 

It was, however, thought by many, and es- 
pecially by the French ministers, that, if Tour- 
ville had been more enterprising, the allied 
fleet might have been destroyed. He seems to 
have borne, in one respect, too much resem- 
blance to his vanquished opponent Though a 
brave man, he was a timid oommander. His 
life he exposed with careless gaiety; but it 
wae said that he was nervously anxious and 
pusillanimously cautious when his professional 
reputation was in danger. He was so much 
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annoyed by these oensnres that he soon be- 
came, unfortunately for his country, bold even 
to temerity.* 

There has scarcely ever been so sad a day 
in London as that on which the news of the 
Battle of Beachy Head arrived. The shame 
was insupportable: the peril was imminent. 
What if the victorious enemy should do what 
De Ruyter had done? What if the dockyards 
of Chatham should again be destroyed? What 
if the Tower itself should be bombarded? 
What if the yast wood of masts and yardarms 
below London Bridge should be in a blaze ? 
Kor was this all. Evil tidings had Just arrived 
from the Low Countries. The allied forces under 
Waldeck had, in the neighbourhood of Fleurus, 
encountered the French commanded by the 
Duke of Luxemburg. The day had been long 
and fiercely disputed. At length the skill of 
the French general and the impetuous valour of 
the French cavalry had prevailed.-j* Thus at 
the same moment the army of Lewis was vic- 
torious in Flanders, and his navy was in un- 
disputed possession of the Channel. Marshal 
Humieres with a considerable force lay not far 
from the Straits of Dover. It had been given 
out that he was about to join Luxemburg. But 
the information which the English government 
received from able military men in the Nether- 
lands and from spies who mixed with the 
Jacobites, and which to so great a master of 
the art of war as Marlborough seemed to de- 
serve serious attention, was, that the army of 
Humieres would instantly march to Dunkirk 
and would there be taken on board of the fleet 
of Tourville.| Between the coast of Artois 
and the Nore not a single ship bearing the red 
cross of Saint George could venture to show 
herself. The embarkation would be the busi- 
ness of a few hours. A few hours more might 
suffice for the voyage. At any moment Lon- 
don might be appalled by the news that thirty 
thousand French veterans were in Kent, and 
that the Jacobites of half the counties of the 
kingdom were in arms. All the regular troops 
who could be assembled for the defence of the 
island did not amount to more than ten thou- 
sand men. It may be doubted whether our 
country has ever passed through a more alarm- 
ing crisis than that of the first week of July, 
1690. 

But the evil brought with it its'own remedy. 
Those little knew England who imagined that 
she could be in danger at once of rebellion 
and invasion : for in truth the danger 'of in- 
vasion was the best security against ihe danger 
of rebellion. The cause of James was the 
cause of France ; and, though to superficial 
observers the French alliance seemed to be his 
chief support, it really was the obstacle which 
made his restoration impossible. In the pa- 
triotism, the too often unamiable and unsocial 
patriotism of our forefathers, lay the secret at 
once of William's weakness and of his strength 
They were jealous of his love for Holland : but 
they cordially sympathized with his hatred of 
Lewis. To their strong sentiment of nationality 
are to be ascribed almost all those petty an- 
noyances which made the throne of the De- 
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liverer, from his accession to his death, so un« 
easy a seat. But to the same sentiment it la 
to be ascribed that his throne, constantly 
menaced and frequently shaken, was never 
subverted. For, much as his people deteited 
his foreign favourites, they detested his foreign 
adversaries still more. The Dutch were Pro- 
testants : the French were Papists. The Dutch 
were regarded as selfseeking, grasping, over- 
reaching allies : the French were mortal ene- 
mies. The worst that oould be apprehendtd 
from the Dutch was that they might obtain too 
large a share of the patronage of the Crown, 
that they might throw on us too large a part 
of the burdens of the war, that they might 
obtain commercial advantages at our expense. 
But the French would conquer us : the French 
would enslave us : the French would inflict on 
us calamities such as those which had turned 
the fair fields and cities of the Palatinate into s 
desert The hopgrounds of Kent would be as the 
vineyards of Uie Neckar. The High Street of Ox- 
ford and the close of Salisbury would be piled 
with ruins such as those which covered the 
spots where the palaces and churches of Hei- 
delberg and Manheim had once stood. The 
parsonage overshadowed by the old steeple, the 
farmhouse 'peeping from among beehives and 
appleblossoms, the manorial hall . embosomed 
in elms, would be given up to a soldiery which 
knew not what it was to pity old men or deli- 
cate women or sucking children. The words, 
** The French are coming," like a spell, quelled 
at once all murmurs about taxes and abuses, 
about William's ungracious manners and Port- 
land's lucrative places, and raised a spirit u 
high and unconquerable as had pervaded, a 
hundred years before, the ranks which EUsa- 
beth reviewed at Tilbury. Had the army of 
the Humieres landed, it would assuredly have 
been withstood by almost every male capable 
of bearing arms. Not only the muskets and 
pikes but the 6cythes and pitchforks would 
have been too few for the hundreds of thousands 
who, forgetting all distinction of sect or fac- 
tion, would have risen np like one man to de- 
fend the English soil. 

The immediate effect, therefore, of the disas- 
ters in the Channel and in Flanders waa U 
unite for a moment the great body of the people. 
The national antipathy to the Dutch seemed to 
be suspended. Their gallant conduct in the 
fight off Beaohy Head was loudly applauded. 
The inaction of Torrington was loudly con- 
demned. London set the example of concert 
and of exertion. The irritation produced bj 
the late election at once subsided. All distinc- 
tions of party disappeared. The Lord Mayor 
was summoned to attend the Queen. She re- 
quested him to ascertain as soon as possible 
what the capital would undertake to do if the 
enemy should venture to make a descent. He 
called together the representatives of the wards, 
conferred with them, and returned to White- 
hall to report that they had unanimously bound 
themselves to stand by the government with 
life and fortune; that a hundred thousand 
pounds were ready to be paid into the Exche- 
quer ; that ten thousand Londoners, well armed 
and appointed, were prepared to march at an 
hour's notice; and that an additional force, 
consisting of six regiments of foot, a strong 
regiment of horse, and a thousand dragoons, 
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should be instantW raised withoat costing the 
Crown a f&rthing. Of Her Majesty the City 
had nothing to ask, but that she would be 
pleased to set over these troops officers in whom 
she could confide. The same spirit was shown 
in every part of the country. Though in the 
Bonthem counties the harTost was at hand, the 
rustics repaired with unusual cheerfulness to 
the musters of the militia. The Jacobite coun- 
try gentlemen, who had, during several months, 
been making preparations for Uie general rising 
which was to take place as soon as William was 
gone and as help arrived from France, now 
that William was gone, now that a French in- 
Tosion was hourly expected, burned their com- 
missions signed by James, and hid their arms 
behind wainscots or in haystacks. The Jaco- 
bites in the towns were insulted wherever they 
appeared, and were forced to shut themselves 
up in their houses^ from the exasperated popu- 
lace.* 

Nothing is more interesting to those who love 
to study the intricacies of the human heart than 
the effect which the public danger produced 
on Shrewsbury. For a moment he was again 
the Shrewsbury of 1688. His nature, lamen- 
tably unstable, was not ignoble ; and the thought 
that, by standing foremost in the defence of his 
country at so perilous a crisis, he might repair 
his great fault and regain his own esteem, gave 
new energy to his body and his mind. He had 
retired to Epsom, in the hope that quiet and 
pure air would produce a salutary effect on his 
shattered frame and wounded spirit. But a 
few hours after the news of the Battle of Beachy 
Head had arrived, he was at Whitehall, and 
had offered his purse and sword to the Queen. 
It had been in contemplation to put the fleet 
under the command of some great nobleman 
with two experienced naval officers to advise 



■him. Shrewsbury begged that, if such an ar- 
rangement were made, he might be appointed. 
It concerned, he said, the interest and the ho- 
nour of every man in the kingdom not to let 
the enemy ride victorious in the Channel ; and 
he would gladly risk his life to retrieve the lost 
fame of the English flag f 

His offer was not accepted. Indeed, the plan 
of dividing the naval command between a man 
of quality who did not know the points of the 
compass, and two weatherbeaten old seamen 
who had risen from being cabin boys to be Ad- 
mirals, was very wisely laid aside. Active ex- 
ertions were made to prepare the allied squa- 
drons for service. Nothing was omitted which 
could assuage the natural resentment of the 
Dutch. The Queen sent a Privy Councillor, 
charged with a special mission to the States 
General. He was the bearer of a letter to them 
in which she extolled the valour of Evertsen^s 
gallant squadron. She assured them that their 
ships should be repaired in the English dock- 
yards, and that the wounded Dutchmen should 
be as carefully tended as wounded Englishmen. 
It was announced that a strict inquiry would 
be instituted into the causes of the late disas- 
ter ; and Torrington, who indeed could not at 
that momei\^ have appeared in public without 
risk of being torn in pieces, was sent to the 
Tower. J 

During the three days which followed the ar- 
rival of the disastrous tidings from Beachy 
Head the aspect of London was gloomy and agi- 
tated. But on the f(yirth day all was changed. 
Bells were pealing : flags were flying : candles 
were arranged in the windows for an illumina- 
tion: men were eagerly shaking hands with 
each other in the streets. A courier had that 
morning arrived at Whitehall with great news 
from Ireland. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



WILLIAM had been, during the whole 
spring, impatiently expected in Ulster. 
The Protestant settlements along the coast of 
that province had, in the course of the month 
of May, been repeatedly agitated by false re- 
ports of his arrival. It was net, however, till 
the afternoon of the fourteenth of June that he 
landed at Carrickfergus. The inhabitants of 
the town crowded the main street and greeted 
him with loud acclamations : but they caught 
only a glimpse of him. As soon as he was on 
dry ground he mounted and set off for Belfast. 
On the road he was met by Schomberg. The 
meeting took place close to a white house, the 
only human dwelling then visible in the space 
of many miles, on the dreary strand of the 
estuary of the Laggan. A village and a cotton 
mill now rise where the white house then stood 
alone ; and all the shore is adorned by a gay 
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succession of country houses, shrubberies and 
flower beds. Belfast has become one of the 
greatest and most flourishing seats of industry 
in the British isles. A busy population of 
eighty thousand souls is collected there. The 
duties annually paid at the Custom House ex- 
ceed the duties annually paid at the Custom 
House of London in the most prosperous years 
of the reign of Charles the Second. Other 
Irish towns may present more picturesque 
forms to the eye. But Belfast is the only large 
Irish town in which the traveller is not dis- 
gusted by the loathsome aspect and odoar of 
long lines of human dens far inferior in com- 
fort and cleanliness to the dwellings which, in 
happier countries, are provided for cattle. No 
other large Irish town is so well cleaned, so 
well paved, so brilliantly lighted. The place 
of domes and spires is supplied by edifices, less 
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pleasing to tlie tsste, bat not less indicatlTe of 
prosperity, huge factories, towering many 
stories aliOTO the chimneys of the houses, and 
resounding with the roar pf machinery. The 
Belfast which William entered was a small 
English settlement of about three hundred 
houses, commanded by a stately castle which 
has long disappeared, the seat of the noble 
family of Chichester. In this mansion, which 
is said to have borne some resemblance to the 
palace of Whitehall, and which was celebrated 
for its terraces and orchards stretching down 
to the river side, preparations had been made 
for the King's reception. He was welcomed at 
the Northern Gate by the magistrates and bur* 
gesses in their robes of office. The multitude 
pressed on his carriage with shouts of " God 
save the Protestant King." For the town was 
one of the strongholds of the Reformed Faith ; 
and, when, two generations later, the inhabi- 
tants were, for the first time, numbered, it was 
found that the Roman Catholics were not more 
than one in fifteen.* 

The night came : but the Protestant counties 
were awake and up. A royal salute had been 
fired firom the castle of Belfast. It had been 
echoed and re-echoed by guns which Schomberg 
had placed at wide intervals for the purpose of 
conveying signals from post to post Wher- 
ever the peal was heard, it was known that 
King William was come. Before midnight all 
the heights of Antrim and Down were blazing 
with bonfires. The light was seen across the 
bays of Carlingford and Pundalk, and gave 
notice to the outposts of the enemy that the de- 
cisive hour was at hand. Within forty-eight 
hours after William had landed, James set out 
from Dublin for the Irish camp, which was 
pitched near the northern frontier of Leinster.f 

In Dublin the agitation was fearful. None 
could doubt that the decisive crisis was ap- 
proaching ; and the agony of suspense stimu- 
lated to the highest point the passions of both 
the hostile castes. The majority could easily 
detect, in the looks and tones of the oppressed 
minority, signs which indicated the hope of a 
speedy deliverance and of a terrible revenge. 
Simon Luttrell, to whom the care of the capi- 
ital was entrusted, hastened to take such 
precautions as fear and hatred dictated. A 
proclamation appeared, enjoining all Protest- 
ants to remain in their houses from nightfall to 
dawn, and prohibiting them, on pain of death, 
from assembling in any place or for any purpose 
to the number of more than five. No indulgence 
was granted even to those divines of the Esta- 
blished Church who had never ceased to teach 
the doctrine of non-resistance. Doctor William 
King, who had, after long holding out, lately 
began to waver in his political creed, was oom- 
■litted to custody. There was no gaol large 
enough to hold one half of those whom the 
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governor suspected of evil designs. Tbe Col* 
lege and several parish churches were nsed as 
prisons ; and into those buildings men accused 
of no orime but their religion were crowded 
in such numbers that they oould hardly 
breathe! 

The two rival princes meanwhile were bosied 
in collecting their forces. Loughbrickland 
was the place appointed by William for the 
rendezvous of the scattered divisions of his 
army. While his troops were assembling, 
he exerted himself indefatigably to improve 
their discipline and to provide for their sub- 
sistence. He had brought from England two 
hundred thousand pounds in money and a 
great quantity of ammunition and provisions. 
Pillaging was prohibited under severe penalties. 
At the same time supplies were liberally dis- 
pensed ; and all the paymasters of regiments 
were directed to send in their aooounts without 
delay, in order that there might be no arre&rs.] 
Thomas Coningsby, Member of Parliament for 
Leominster, a busy and unscrupulous Whig, 
accompanied the King, and acted as Paymaster 
General. It deserves to be mentioned thai 
William, at this time, authorised the Collector 
of Customs at Belfast to pay every year twelve 
hundred pounds into the hands of some of the 
principal dissenting ministers of Down and 
Antrim, who were to be trustees for Hhear 
brethren. The King declared that he bestowed 
this sum on the nonconformist divines, partly 
as a reward for their eminent loyalty to him, 
and partly as a compensation for their recent 
losses. Such was the origin of that doaation 
which is still annually bestowed by the gOTem^ 
ment on the Presbyterian clergy of Ulster. |[ 

William was all himself again. His spirits, 
depressed by eighteen mon&s passed in doll 
state, amidst factions and intrigues which he 
but half understood, rose high as soon as he 
was surrounded by tents and standards, f It 
was strange to see how rapidly this man, so 
unpopular at Westminster, obtained a complete 
mastery over the hearts of his brethren in 
arms. They observed with delight that, infirm 
as he was, he took his share of every hardship 
which they underwent ; that he thought more 
of their comfort than of his own; that he 
sharply reprimanded some officers, who were 
so anxious to procure luxuries for his table as 
to forget the wants of the common soldiers ; 
that he never once, from the day on which he 
took the field, lodged in a house, but, even in 
the neighborhood of cities and palaces, slept in 
his small movable hut of wood ; that no solicita- 
tions oould induce him, on a hot day and in a 
high wind, to move out of the choking cloud of 
dust which overhung the line of march, and 
which severely tried lungs less delicate than 
his. Every man under his command became 
familiar with his looks and with his voice ; for 
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tliere was not a regiment whioli he did not in- 
spect with minute attention. His pleasant 
looks and sayings were long remembered. 
One brave soldier has recorded in his journal 
the kind and courteous manner in which a 
basket of the first cherries of the year was 
accepted from him by the King, and the 
sprightliness with which His Majesty conversed 
at supper with those who stood round the 
table.* 

On the twenty-fourth of June, the tenth day 
after William's landing, he marched southward 
from Loughbrickland with all his forces. He 
was fully determined to take the first opportu- 
nity of fighting. Schomborg and some other 
oflBcers recommended caution and delay. But 
the King answered that he had not come to 
Ireland to let the grass grow under his feet. 
The event seems to prove that he judged rightly 
as a general. That he judged rightly as a 
statesman cannot be doubted. He knew that 
the English nation was discontented with the 
way in which the war had hitherto been con- 
ducted ; that nothing but rapid and splendid 
success could revive the enthusiasm of his 
friends and quell the spirit of his enemies ; and 
that a defeat could scarcely be more injurious 
to his fame and to his interests than a languid 
and indecisive campaign. 

The country through which he advanced had, 
during eighteen months, been fearfully wasted 
both by soldiers and by Rapparees. The cattle 
had been slaughtered : the plantations had been 
cut down : the fences and houses were in ruins. 
Not a human being was to be found near the 
road, except a few naked and meagre wretches 
who had no food but the husks of oats, and 
who were seen picking those husks, like chick- 
ens, from amidst dust and cinders. f Yet, even 
under such disadvantages, the natural fertility 
of the country, the rich green of the earth, the 
bays and rivers so admirably fitted for trade, 
could not but strike the King's observant eye. 
Perhaps he thought how different an aspect 
that unhappy region would have presented if it 
had been blessed with such a government and 
such a religion as had made his native Holland 
the wonder of the world ; how endless a succes- 
sion of pleasure houses, tulip gardens and dairy 
f^rms would have lined the road firom Lisburn 
to Belfast; how many hundreds of barges 
would have been constantly passing up and 
down the Laggan ; what a forest of masts would 
have bristled in the desolate port of Newry ; 
and what vast warehouses and stately mansions 
wonld have covered the space occupied by the 
noisome alleys of Dundalk. <* The country," he 
was heard to say, "is worth fighting for." 

The original intention of James seems to have 
been to try the chances of a pitched field on 
the border between Leinster and Ulster. But 
this design was abandoned, in consequence, 
apparently, of the representations of Lauzun, 
who, though very little disposed and very little 
qualified to conduct a campaign on the Fabian 
system, had the admonitions of Louvois still in 
his ears. J James, though resolved not to give 
up Dublin without a battle, consented to retreat 
till he should reach some spot where he might 
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have the vantage of ground. When therefore, 
William's adyanced guard reached Dundalk 
nothing was to be seen of the Irish army, ex- 
cept a great cloud of dust which was slowly 
rolling southwards towards Ardee. The English 
halted one night near the ground on which 
Schomberg's camp had been pitched in the pre- 
ceding year ; and many sad recollections were 
awakened by the sight of that dreary marsh, 
the sepulchre of thousands of brave men.} 

Still William continued to push forward, and 
still the Irish receded before him, till, on the 
morning of Monday the thirtieth of June, his 
army, marching in three columns, reached the 
summit of a rising ground near the southern 
frontier of the county of Louth. Beneath lay a 
valley, now so rich and so cheerful that the Eng- 
lishman who gazes on it may imagine himself to 
be in one of Uie most highly favoured parts of 
his own highly favoured country. Fields of 
wheat, woodlands, meadows bright with daisies 
and clover, slope gently down to the edge of 
the Boyne. That bright and tranquil stream, 
the boundary of Louth and Meath, having 
flowed many miles between verdant banks 
crowned by modern palaces, and by the ruined 
keeps of old Norman barons of the pale, is here 
about to mingle with the sea. Five miles to 
the west of the place from which William 
looked down on the river, now stands, on a 
verdant bank, amidst noble woods, Slane 
Castle, the mansion of the Marquess of Co- 
nyngham. Two miles to the east, a cloud of 
smoke from factories and steam vessels over- 
hangs the busy town and port of Drogheda. 
On the Meath side of the Boyne, the ground, 
still all corn, grass, flowers, and foliage, rises 
with a gentle swell to an eminence surmounted 
by a conspicuous tuft of ash trees which over- 
shades the ruined church and desolate grave- 
yard of Donore.|| 

In the seventeenth century the landscape 
presented a very different aspect. The traces 
of art and industry were few. Scarcely a 
vessel was on the river except those rude cora-' 
des of wickerwork covered with the skins of 
horses, in which the Celtic peasantry fished for 
trout and salmon. Drogheda, now peopled by 
twenty thousand industrious inhabitants, was 
a small knot of narrow, ' crooked and filthy 
lanes, encircled b^ a ditch and a mound. The 
houses were built of wood with high gables 
and projecting upper stories. Without the 
walls of the town, scarcely a dwelling was to 
be seen except at a plaoe oalled Oldbridge. At 
Oldbridge the river was fordable ; and on the 
south of the ford were a few mud cabins, and a 
single house built of more solid materials. 

When William paught sight of the valley of 
the Boyne, he could not suppress an exclama- 
tion and a gesture of delight. He had been 
apprehensive that the enemy would avoid a de- 
cisive action, and would protract the war till 
the autumnal ruins should return with pesti- 
lence in their train. He was now at ease. It 
was plain that the contest would be sharp and 
short. The pavilion of James was pitched on 
the eminence of Donore. The flags of the House 
of Stuart and of the House of Bourbon waved 

I story's Impartial Acoount; Dumont MS. 
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together in defiance on the walls of Drogheda. 
All the southern bank of the river was lined by 
the camp and batteries of the hostile army. 
Thousands of armed men were moving about 
among the tents ; and every one, horse soldier 
or foot soldier, French or Irish, had a white 
badge in his hat. That colour had been chosen 
in compliment to the House of Bourbon. ** I 
am glad to see you, gentlemen," said the 
King, as his keen eye surveyed the Irish lines. 
<*If you escape me now, the fault will be 
mine."* 

Each of the contending princes had some 
advantages over his rival. James, standing on 
the defensive, behind entrenchments, with a 
river before him, had the stronger position if 
but his troops were inferior both in number and 
in quality to those which were opposed to him. 
He probably had thirty thousand men. About 
a third part of this force consisted of excellent 
French infantry and excellent Irish cavalry 
But the rest of his army was the scoff of all 
Europe. The Irish dragoons were bad; the 
Irish infantry worse. It was said that their or- 
dinary way of fighting was to discharge their 
pieces once, and then to run away bawling 
"Quarter" and " Murder." Their inefl&ciency 
was, in that age, commonly imputed, both by 
their enemies and by their allies, to natural 
poltroonery. How little ground there was for 
such an imputation has since been signally 
proved by many heroic achievements in every 
part of the globe. It ought, indeed, even in 
the serenteenth century, to have occurred to 
reasonable men, that a i^ce which furnished 
some of the best horse soldiers in the world 
would certainly with judicious training, furnish 
good foot soldiers. But the Irish foot soldiers 
had not merely not been well trained i they had 
been elaborately ill trained. The greatest of 
our generals repeatedly and emphatically de- 
clared that even the admirable army which 
fought its way, under his command, from Torres 
Vedras to Toulouse would, if he had suffered it 
to contract habits of pillage, have become, in a 
few weeks, unfit for all military purposes. What 
then was likely to be the character of troops 
who, from the day on which they enlisted, were 
not merely permitted, but invited, to supply the 
deficiencies of pay by marauding ? They were, 
as might have been expected, a mere mob, fu- 
rious indeed and clamorous in their zeal for the 
cause which they had espoused, but incapable 
of opposing a steadfast resistance to a well-or- 
dered force. In truth, all that the discipline, 
if it is to be so called, of James's army had 
done for the Celtic kerne had been to debase 
and enervate him. After eighteen months of 
nominal soldiership, he was positively farther 
from being a soldier than on the day on which 
he quitted his hovel for the camp. 

William had under his command near thirty- 
six thousand men, born in many lands, and 
speaking many tongues. Scarcely one Protes- 
tant Church, scarcely one Protestant nation, 
MB.S unrepresented in the army, which a strange 



series of events had brought to fight for the 
Protestant religion in the remotest island of the 
west. About half the troops were natives of 
England. Ormond was there with the Life 
Guards, and Oxford with the Blues. Sir John 
Lanier, an officer who had acquired military 
experience on the Continent, and whose pru- 
dence was held in high esteem, was at the head 
of the Queen's regiment of horse, now the First 
Dragoon Guards. There were Beaumont's foot, 
who had, in defiance of the mandate of James, 
refused to admit Irish papists among them, and 
Hastings's foot, who had, on the disastrous day 
of Killiecrankie, maintained the military repu- 
tation of the Saxon race. There were the two 
Tangier battalions, hitherto known only by 
deeds of violenee and rapine, but destined to 
begin on the following morning a long career 
of glory. The Scotch Guards marched nnder 
the command of their countryman, James 
Douglas. Two fine British regiments, which 
had been in the service of the States General, 
and had often looked death in the face under 
William's leading, followed him in this cam- 
paign, not only as their general, but as their 
native King. They now rank as the fifth and 
sixth of the line. The former was led by an 
officer who had no skill in the higher parts of 
military science, but whom the whole army al- 
lowed to be the bravest of all the braye, John 
Cutts. Conspicuous among the Dutch troops 
were Portland's and Ginkell's Horse, and 
Solmes's Blue regiment, consisting of two thou- 
sand of the finest infantry in Europe. Germany 
had sent to the field some warriors, sprung from 
her noblest houses. Prince George of Hesse 
Darmstadt, a gallant youth who was serving 
his apprenticeship in the military art, rode near 
the King. A strong brigade of Danish merce- 
naries was commanded by Duke Charles Fre- 
derick of Wirtemberg, a near kinsman of the 
head of his illustrious family. It was reported 
that of all the soldiers of William these were 
most dreaded by the Irish. For centuries of 
Saxon domination had not effaced the recolleo- 
tion of the violence and cruelty of the Scandi- 
navian sea kings ; and an ancient prophecy that 
the Danes would one day destroy the children 
of the soil was still repeated with superstitious 
horror.J Among the foreign auxiliaries were 
a Brandenburg regiment and a Finland regi- 
ment. But in that great array, so variously 
imposed, were two bodies of men animated by 
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a spirit peculiarly fierce and implacable, the 
Huguenots of France thirsting for the blood of 
the French, and the Englishry of Ireland im- 
patient to trample down the Irish. The ranks 
of the refugees had been effectually purged of 
spies and traitors, and were made up of men 
such as had contended in the preceding cen- 
tury against the power of the House of Valois 
and the genius of the House of Lorraine. All 
the boldest spirits of the unconquerable colony 
had repaired to William*s camp. Mitchelbums 
was there with the stubborn defenders of Lon- 
donderry, and Wolseley with the warriors who 

above three to one." See King's Thanksgiring Sprraon, 
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battle of the Boyne. informed LoutoIs that the Irish army 
occupied a good defensive position. Letter of La Hoguette 
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liad raised the miftnimoiis about of « Advance" 
on the day of Newton putler. Sir Albert Co- 
nyngham, the ancestor of the noble family whose 
seat now overlooks the Boyne, had brought 
from the neighbourhood of Lough Erne a gal- 
lant regiment of dragoons which still glories in 
the name of EnniskUlen, and which has proved 
on the shores of the £uzine that it has not de- 
generated since the day of the Boyne.* 

Walker, notwithstanding his advanced age 
and his peaceful profession, accompanied the 
men of Londonderry, and tried to animate their 
seal by exhortation and by example. He was 
now a great prelate. Bzekiel Hopkins had 
taken refuge from Popish persecutors and Pros-* 
byterian rebels in . the city of London, had 
brought himself to swear allegiance to the go- 
vernment, had obtained a cure and had died 
in the performance of the humble duties of a 
parish priest-f William, on his march through 
Louth, learned that the rich see of Derry was 
at his disposal. He instantly made choice of 
Walker to be the new Bishop. The brave old 
man, during the few hours of life which re- 
mained to him, was overwhelmed with saluta- 
tations and congratulations. Unhappily he 
had, during the siege in which he had so highly 
distinguished himself, contracted a passion for 
war ; and he easily persuaded himself that, in 
indulging this passion, he was discharging a 
duty to his country and his religion. He ought 
to have remembered that the peculiar circum 
stances which had justified him in becoming a 
combatant had ceased to exist, and that, in a 
disciplined army led by generals of long expe- 
rience and great fame, a fighting divine was 
likely to give less help than scandal. The Bi- 
shop elect was determined to be wherever dan- 
ger was; and the way in which he exposed him- 
self excited the extreme disgust of his royal 
patron, who hated a meddler almost as much 
as a coward. A soldier who ran away from a 
battle and a> gownsman who pushed himself 
into a battle were the two objects wh>ch most 
strongly excited William's spleen. 

It was still early in the day. The King rode 
slowly along the northern bank of the river, 
and closely examined the position of the Irish, 
from whom he was sometimes separated by an 
interval of little more than two hundred feet. 
He was accompanied by Schomberg, Ormond, 
Sidney, Solmes, Prince George of Hesse, Co- 
ningsby, and others. "Their army is but 
small ;" said one of the Dutch officers. Indeed 
it did not appear to consist of more than six- 
teen thousand men. But it was well known, 
from the reports brought by deserters, that 
many regiments were concealed from view by 
the undulations of the ground. **They may 
be stronger than they look," said William; 
'*bttt, weak or strong, I will soon know all 
about them. "I 

At length he alighted at a spot nearly oppo- 
site to Oldbridge, sate down on the turf to rest 
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Ireland by an Officer of the Boyal Army: Hop to the 
States Oeneral, June 80 (July 10), 1090. 



himself, and called for breakfast. The sumpter 
horses were unloaded ; the canteens were open- 
ed ; and a tablecloth was spread on the grass. 
The place is marked by an obelisk, built while 
many veterans who could well remember the 
events of that day were still living. 

While William was at his repast, a group of 
horsemen appeared close to the water on the 
opposite shore. Among them his attendants 
could discern some who had once been con- 
spicuous at reviews in Hyde Park and at balls 
in the gallery of Whitehall, the youthful Ber- 
wick, the small, fairhaired Lauzun, Tyrconnel, 
once admired by maids of honour as the model 
of manly vigour and beauty, but now bent 
down by years and crippled by gout, and, 
overtopping all, the stately head of Sarsfield. 

The chiefs of the Irish army soon discovered 
that the person who, surrounded by a splendid 
circle, was breakfasting on the opposite bank, 
was the Prince of Change. They sent for 
artillery. Two field pieces, screened from 
view by a troop of cavalry, were brought down 
almost to the brink of the river, and placed 
behind a hedge. William, who had just risen 
from his meal, and was again in the saddle, 
was the mark of both guns. The first shot 
struck one of the holsters of Prince George of 
Hesse, and brought his horse to the ground. 
**Ah!" cried the King; "the poor Prince is 
killed." As the words passed his lips, he was 
himself hit by a second ball, a sixpounder. 
It merely tore his coat, grazed his shoulder, 
and drew two or three ounces of blood. Both 
armies saw that the shot had taken effect ; for 
the King sank down for a moment on his 
horse^s neck. A yelf of exultation rose from 
the Irish camp. The English and their allies 
were in dismay. Solmes flung himself pros- 
trate on the earth, and burst into tears. But 
William's deportment soon reassured his 
friends. ''There is no harm done," he said ; 
"but the bullet came quite near enough." 
Coningsby put his handkerchief to the wound : 
a surgeon was sent for : a plaster was applied ; 
and the King, as soon as the dressing was 
finished, rode round all the posts of his army 
amidst loud acclamations. Such was the en- 
ergy of his spirit that, in spite of his feeble 
health, in spite of his recent hurt, he was thai 
day nineteen hours on horseback. Jt 

A cannonade was kept up on both sides till 
the evening. William observed with especial 
attention tibe effect produced by the Irish shots 
on the English regiments which had never been 
in action, and declared himself satisfied with 
the result. "All is right," he said; "they 
stand fire well." Long after sunset he made a 
final inspection of his forces by torchlight, and 
gave orders that everything should be ready 
for forcing a passage across the river on the 
morrow. Every soldier was to put a green 
bough in his hat. The baggage and greatcoats 
were to be left under a guard. The word was 
Westminster. 

The King's resolution to attack the Irish wai 



$ London Oaiette. .Tnly 7, 1090; Story's Impartial His* 
tory ; llistory of the Wars in Ireland l»y an Officer of the 
Royal Army; Narcissus Luttreli's Diary; Lord March- 
moot's Memorandum; Burnet, li. 60^ and Thanksgiviog 
Sermon ; Dnmont Ml^. 
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not approred bj all his lieutenants. Schom- 
berg, in particular, pronounced the experi- 
ment too hazardous, and, when his opinion 
was overruled, retired to his tent in no very 
good humour. When the order of battle was 
delivered to him, he muttered that he had been 
more used to give such orders than to receive 
them. For this little fit of sullenness, very 
pardonable in a general who had won great 
victories when his master was still a child, the 
brave veteran made, on the following morning, 
a noble atonement. 

The first of July dawned, a day which has 
never since returned without exciting strong 
emotions of very different kinds in the two popu- 
lations which divide Ireland. The sun rose 
bright and cloudless. Soon after four both 
armies were in motion. William ordered his 
right wing, under the command of Meinhart 
Schomberg, one of the Duke's sons, to march 
to the bridge of Slane, some miles up the river, 
to cross there, and to turn the left flank of the 
Irish army. Meinhart Schomberg was assisted 
by Portland and Douglas. James, anticipating 
some such design, had already sent to the 
bridge a regiment of dragoons, commanded by 
Sir Neil O'Neil. O'Neil behaved himself like 
a brave gentleman: but he soon received a 
mortal wound : his men fled ; and the English 
right wing passed the river. 

This move made Lauxun uneasy. What if 
the English right wing should get into the rear 
of the army of James ? About four miles south 
of the Boyne was a place called Duleek, where 
the road to Dublin was so narrow, that two 
ears could not pass each other, and where on 
both sides of the road' lay a morass which 
aiforded no firm footing. If Meinhart Schom- 
berg should occupy this spot, it would be im- 
possible for the Irish to retreat They must 
either conquer, or be out off to a man. Dis- 
turbed by this apprehension, the French gene- 
ral marched with his countrymen and with 
Sarsfield's horse in the direction of Slane 
Bridge. Thus the fords near Oldbridge were 
left to be defended by the IHsh alone. 

It] was now near ten o'clock. William put 
himself at the head of his left wing, which was 
composed ezcluBively of cavalry, and prepared 
(o pass the river not far above Drogheda. The 
centre of his army, which consisted almost ex- 
clusively of foot, was intrusted to the command 
of Schomberg, and was marshalled opposite to 
Oldbridge. At Oldbridge the whole Irish in- 
fantry had been collected. The Meath bank 
bristled with pikes and bayonets. A fortifica- 



• Lft Hogaette to Lmivoia, July 81 (Aug. 10), 1090. 

t That I have done no ix^astfoe to the Irish infantry 
will appear from the aooounts which the French officers 
who were at the Boyne sent to their goTemment and 
Iheir families. La Ilogaette, writing hastily to Louvois 
on the 4th ^Uth) of July, says : " Je tous diray seulement, 
Moqseignf>ur, que nous n*aTons pas este battus, mais que 
lea ennemys ont chasses derant eux les trouppes Irlandoi- 
f es commo dos moutons, sans avoir essaye un seul coup de 
anonsquef 

Writing some weeks later more ftilly from Limerick, he 
tays, »' J'en meur.^ do honte." He admits that it would 
have been no oat>y matter to win the battle, at be5t. '* Mais 
il est vray aussi," he adds, *' que les Irlandois ne firent 
pas la moindre resistance, et plierent sans tirer un seul 
coup.** Zurlauben, Colonel of one of the finest regimen ts 
in the French seryice, wrote to the same effect^ bat did 



tion had been made by French en^neera <mt 
of the hedges and buildings ; and a breastwork 
had been thrown up close to the water ride.* 
Tyroonnel was there; and under him were 
Richard Hamilton and Antrim. 

Schomberg gave the word. SoUnes's Blocs 
were the first to move. They marched gallantlj, 
with drums beating, to the brink of the Bojne. 
Then the drums stopped; and the men, ten 
abreast, descended into the water. Next plung- 
ed Londonderry and Enniskillen. A little te 
the left of Londonderry and Enniskillen, Cai]]«- 
mot crossed, at the head of a long oolumn ef 
French refugees. A little to the left of Cailie* 
mot and his refugees, the main body of tbt 
English infantry struggled through theriTcr, 
up to their armpits in water. Still further 
down the stream the Danes found another fori 
In a few minutes the Boyne, for a quarter oft 
mile, was alive with muskets and green 
boughs. 

It was not till the assailants had reached th« 
middle. of the channel that they became awnre 
of the whole difficulty and danger of the va- 
vice in which they were engaged. They had as 
yet seen little more than half the hostile armv. 
Now whole regiments of foot and horse seemed 
to start out of the earth. A wild shout of de- 
fiance rose from the whole shore : during one 
momd^t the event seemed doubtful: but the 
Protestants pressed resolutely forward ; and in 
another moment the whole Irish line gavewa 
Tyrconnel looked on in helpless despair. He 
did not want personal courage : but his military 
skill was so small that he hardly ever reviewed 
his regiment in the Phoenix Park without com- 
mitting some blunder ; and to rally the ranki 
which were breaking all round him was no task 
for a general who had survived the energy of 
his body and of his mind, and yet had still the 
rudiments of his profession to learn. Several of 
his best officers fell while vainly endeavouring 
to prevail on their soldiers to look the Dutch 
Blues in the face. Richard Hamilton ordered 
a body of foot to fall on the French refugees, 
who were still deep in water. He led the way, 
and, accompsmied by several courageous gen- 
tlemen, advanced, sword in hand, into therirer. 
But neither his commands nor his example 
could infuse courage into that mob of cow- 
stealers. He was left almost alone, and r^ 
tired from the bank in despair. Further down 
the river Antrim's division ran like sheep at 
the approach of the English column. Whole 
regiments flung away arms, colours and cloaks, 
and scampered off to the hills without striking 
a blow or firing a shot.f 



justioe to the courage of the Irish horse, whom La HogB- 
ette doea not mention. 

There is at the French War Office a letter hasSy 
scrawled hy Boisseleau, Lauzun's second in oommand, U 
his wife after the battle. lie wrote thus : ** Je me part» 
bien, ma chcre feme. Ne t'inqnieste pas de moy. Koi 
Irlandois n'ont rlen fait qni vaille. Us ont tons Isehe to 
pie." 

Desgrignj, writing on the 10th (2(Kh) of July, asrigm 
several reasons for the defeat. "La premiere et la p)iu 
fbrto est la futte des Irlandois qui sont en verite des gotf 
sur lesquels il ne faut pas compter du tout.'* In ttienme 
letter he says: **I1 nVst pas naturol de croire qu'ust 
armoe de vingt cinq mille hommes qui paroissoit de b 
meillcure volonte du monde, et qui a la veue des enneais 
faisoit dofl cris de joye, Uut etre entierement defaite sani 
avoir tire I'epee et un seul ooup de mou.«quet. II y a «ii 
tel regiment tout entier qui a laiase ses habits, ses anne*- 
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It reqnind many yean sod many heroio 
exploits to take away the reproach which that 
ignominious rout left on the Irish name. Tet, 
eyen before the day closed, it was abundantly 
proTed that the reproach was unjust. Richard 
Hamilton put himself at the head of the oayalry , 
and, under his command, they made a gallant, 
though an unsuccessful attempt to retrieve the 
day. They maintained a desperate fight in the 
bed of the rlTer with Solmes's Blues. They 
droTO the Danish brigade back into the stream. 
They fell impetuously on the Huguenot regi- 
ments, which, not being protided with pikes, 
then ordinarily used by foot to repel horse, 
began to give ground. Caillemot, while encou- 
raging his follow exiles, received a mortal wound 
in the thigh. Four of his men carried him 
back across the ford to his tent. As he passed, 
he continued to urge forward the rear ranks 
which were still up to the breast in the water. 
** On ; on ; my lads : to glory ; to glory." Sohom- 
berg, who had remained on the northern bank, 
and who had thence watched the progress of his 
troops with the eye of a general, now thought 
that the emergency required from him the per- 
sonal exertion of a soldier. Those who stood 
about him besought him in vain to put on his 
cuirass. Without defensive armour he rode 
through the river, and rallied the refugees 
whom the fall of Caillemot had dismayed. 
" Come on," he cried in French, pointing to 
the Popish squadrons ; ^* come on, gentlemen ; 
there are your persecutors." Those were his 
last wordA. As he spoke, a band of Irish 
horsemen rushed upon him and etfcircled him 
for a moment. When they retired, he was on 
the ground. His friends raised him ; but he 
was already a corpse. Two sabre wounds were 
on his head ; and a bullet from a carbine was 
lodged in his neck. Almost at the same mo- 
ment Walker, while exhorting the colonists of 
Ulster to play the men, was shot dead. During 
near half an hour the battle continued to rage 
along the southern shore of the river. All was 
smoke, dust, and din. Old soldiers were heard 
to say that they had seldom seen sharper work 
in the Low Countries. But, just at this con- 
juncture, William came up with the left wing. 
He had found much difficulty in crossing. 
The tide was running fast. His charger had 
been forced to swim, and had been almost lost 
in the mud. As soon as the King was on firm 
ground he took his sword in his left hand, — 
for his right arm was stiff with his wound and 
his bandage, — and led his men to the place 
where the fight was the hottest. His arrival 
decided the fate of the day. Yet the Irish 
horse retired fighting obstinately. It was long 
remembered among the Protestants of Ulster 



et oee drapeaoz sar la ohamp de bataill«, at a gagne las 
Biontagnes avee sas ofBeiera.^' 

I looked io rain for the deflpateh in which Lauznn 
mtut have giren Loaroifl a datailed accoant of the battle. 

* LaozQn wrote to Seignelay, Jnly 16 (26). 1690, "Rich- 
ard Amilfcoa a eto fait pritoaoier, fiftisaat fort biaa son 
devoir." 

f My chief materials for the history of this battle are 
Story ^B Impartial Account and Continuation; the History 
of the War in Ireland by an Officer In the Royal Army ; 
the despatches in tbe French \Tar Office ; The Life of James, 
Orig. Mem. ; Burnet, 11. 50, 60; Narcissus LattrelPs Diary ; 
the London Oaxette of July 10, 1090 ; the Despatches of 
Hop and Baden; a narratira probably drawn up by Port- 
land, which WilUam sent to the States Genaral ; PorUand's 



that, in the midst of the tmnidt, William rode 
to the head of the Enniskilleners. ** What will 
70a do for me ?" he eried. He was not imme- 
diately recognised; and one trooper, taking 
him for an enemy, was about to fire. William 
gently put aside the oarbine. ^* What," said 
he, ** do you not know your friends ?" ** It is 
His Majesty ;'- said the Colonel. The ranks of 
sturdy Protestant yeomen set up a shout of 
joy. " Gentlemen," said WiUiam, ** you shall 
be my guards to-day. I have heard much of 
you. Let me see something of you." One of 
the most remarkable peculiarities of this man, 
ordinarily so saturnine and reserved, was that 
danger acted on^him like wine, opened his 
heart, loosened his tongue, and took away all 
appearance of constraint from his manner. On 
this memorable day he was seen wherever the 
peril was greatest. One ball struck the cap of 
his pistol: another carried off the heel of his 
jackboot : but his lieutenants in vain implored 
him to retire to some station Arom which he 
oould give his orders without exposing a life so 
valuable to Europe. His troops, animated by 
his example, gained ground fast. The Irish 
cavalry made Uieir last stand at a house called 
Plottin Castle, about a mile and a half south 
of Oldbridge. There the Enniskilleners were re- 
pelled with the loss of fifty men, and were hotly 
pursued, till William rallied them and turned 
the |chase baok. In this encounter Richard 
Hamilton, who had done all that could be done 
by valour to retrieve a reputation forfeited by 
perfidy,* was severely wounded, taken priso- 
ner, and instantly brought, through the smoke 
and over the carnage, before the prince whom 
he had foully wronged. On no occasion did 
the character of William show itself in a mora 
striking manner. '*Is this business over?" 
he said ; '* or will your horse make more fight ?" 
« On my honour. Sir," answered Hamilton, ** I 
believe that they will." " Your honour I" 
muttered William ; ** your honour 1" Thai 
half-suppressed exclamation was the only re- 
venge which he condescended to take for an 
iiyury for which many sovereigns, far more 
affable and gracious in their ordinary deport- 
ment, would have exacted a terrible retribu- 
tion. Then, restraining himself, he ordered 
his own surgeon to look to the hurts of his 
captive.f 

And now the battle was over. Hamilton was 
mistaken in thinking that his horse would con- 
tinue to fight. Whole troops had been cut to 
pieces. One fine regiment had only thirty un- 
wounded men left. It was enough that these 
gallant soldiers had disputed the field till they 
were left without support, or hope, or guidance. 



pTlrate letter to Melville ; Captain Ridhardson's Narratlra 
and map of the battle; the Dumont MS., and the Bel- 
iingham MS. I hare also taen an account of the battle 
in a Diary kept in bad liatln and in an almost nndaol- 
pharable hand by ona of the beaten army who seems to 
hare been a hedge schoolmaster turned Captain. This 
Diary was kindly lent to m-^ by Mr. Walker, to whom it 
belongs. The writer relates the misfortunes of hift country 
in a style of which a short specimen may suffice. "1 
July, 1090. diem ilium in&ndum, cum inlmici potiti 
sunt pass apud Oldbridge et nos dreumdederunt et fro* 
geruntpropa Plottin. Htnoomnasfugimus Dublin versas. 
£go mecum tnli Cap Moore at Qaorgiom Ogle, at Tenimoi 
haenoetaDub.'* j<-^ t 
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till their brayest leader was a oaptiTe, and till 
their King had fled. 

Whether James had owed his early repata- 
tion for yaloar to accident and. flattery, or 
whether, as he adranced in life, his character 
under«7ent a change, may be doubted. But it 
is certain that, in his youth, he was generally 
believed to possess, not merely that average 
measure of fortitude which qualifies a soldier 
to go through a campaign without disgrace, 
but that high and serene intrepidity which is 
the virtue of great commanders.* It is equally 
certain that, in his later years, he repeatedly, 
at conjunctures such as have often inspired 
timorous and delicate wome!f with heroic cour- 
age, showed a pusillanimous anxiety about his 
personal safety. Of the most powerful motives 
which can induce human beiags to encounter 
peril, none was wanting to him on the day of 
the Boyne. The eyes of his contemporaries 
and of posterity, of friends devoted to his 
cause, and of enemies eager to witness his 
humiliation, were fixed upon him. He had, in 
his opinion, sacred rights to maintain and cruel 
wrongs to revenge. lie was a King come to 
fight for three kingdoms. He was a father 
come to fight for the birthright of his child. 
He was a zealous Roman Catholic, come to 
fight in the holiest of crusades. If all this was 
not enough, he saw, from the secure position 
which he occupied on the height of Donore, a 
sight which, it might have been thought, would 
have roused the most torpid of mankind to 
emulation. He saw his rival, weak, sickly, 
wounded, swimming the river, struggling 
through the mud, leading the charge, stopping 
the flight, grasping the sword with the left 
hand, managing the bridle with a bandaged 
arm. But none of these things moved that 
sluggish and ignoble nature. He watched, 
from a safe distance, the beginning of the bat- 
tle on which his fate and the fate of his race 
depended. When it became clear that the day 
was going against Ireland, he was seized with 
an apprehension that his flight might be inter- 
cepted, and galloped towards Dublin. He was 
escorted by a bodyguard under the command 
of Sarsfield, who had, on that day, had no op- 
portunity of displaying the skill and courage 
which his enemies allowed that he possessed, f 
The French auxiliaries, who had been employed 
the whole morning in keeping William's right 
wing in check, covered the flight of the beaten 
army. They were indeed in some danger of 
being broken and swept away by the torrent 
of runaways, all pressing to get first to the 
pass of Duleek, and were forced to fire re- 
peatedly on these despicable allies. { The 



♦ 8m Pepys's Diary. June 4, KJM. " He tells me above 
•Uof th«) Dake of Torlc. that he is m3re himrjlC and 
mor«) of judgment in at hand in him, in the middle of 
• d^sporate servlca than at other tim^fl.^* Clarenlon re- 
pea'.e liv says the same. Swift wrote on the ma^g n of hia 
0Opy of Clarendoa, in ono place, " How old wa<i he (Jam *^) 
when he tamed Papist and a coward?" In another, "He 
proved a cowardly Popish kin^/' 

t P^re O.lean-* mentions thit Sarsfield aecompan!ed 
Jameft. The battle of th<? Boja • had scarcely been fou^^ht 
when it was made the sutgect of a drama, the Royal 
Fligt.t, or the Oonriuest of Ireland, a Farce, 1690. Nothing 
mor*' execrable was ever written. But it deserves to be 
nmarked that, in this wretched pieoe, though the IrUh 



retreat was, however, effected with less loss 
than might have been expected. For even the 
admirers of William owned that he did not 
show in the pursuit the energy which eren his 
detractors acknowledged that he had shown in 
the battle. Perhaps his physical infirmities, 
his hurt, and the fatigue which he had under- 
gone, had made him incapable of bodily or 
mental exertion. Of the last forty hours, he 
had passed thirty-five on horseback. Schom- 
berg, who might have supplied his place, was 
no more. It was said in the camp that the 
King could not do everything, and that what 
was not done by him was not done at alL 

The slaughter had been less than on any 
battle field of equal importance and eel ebrity. 
Of the Irish only about fifteen hundred bad 
fallen; but they were almost all cavalry, the 
flower of the army, brave and well disciplined 
men, whose place could not easily be supplied. 
William gave strict orders that there shoald be 
no unnecessary bloodshed, and enforced those 
orders by an act of laudable severity. One of 
his soldiers, after the fight was over, butchered 
three defenceless Irishmen who asked for 
quarter. The King ordered the murderer to 
be hanged on the spot.} 

The loss of the conquerors did not exceed 
five hundred men; but among them iras the 
first captain in Europe. To his corpse erery 
honour was paid. The only cemetery in which 
so illustrious a warrior, slain in arms for the 
liberties and religion of England, could pro- 
perly be laid was that venerable Abbey, hal- 
lowed by the dust of many generations of 
princes, heroes and poets. It was anaonnced 
that the brave veteran should have a public 
funeral at Westminster. In the meantime hts 
corpse was embalmed with such skill as could 
be found in the camp, and was deposited in a 
leaden coffin || 

Walker was treated less respectfully. Wil- 
liam thought him a busybody who had been 
properly punished for running into danger 
without any call of duty, and expressed that 
feeling, with characteristic bluntness, on the 
field of battle. **Sir," said an attendant, 
** the Bishop of Derry has been killed by a shot 
at the ford." " What took him there ?" growled 
the King. 

The victorious army advanced that day to 
Duleek, and passed the warm summer night 
there under the open sky. The tents and the 
baggage waggons were still on the north of the 
river. William's coach had been brought over: 
and he slept in it surrounded by his soldiers. 
On the following day, Drogheda surrendered 
without a blow, and the garrison, thirteen hun- 
dred strong, marched out unarmed. f 



generally are repreneated as poltroons, an axeeptsoa ta 
made in favour of Sarsfljld. *'This fellow,'* aajm J&mofl, 
aside, "will make me valiant, I think, in gpita of my 
taith." "GarM of my itarsl" says Sarsfield, after the 
battle. "That I m ist h9 detacbod! I would bawe wreated 
rictory out of heretic Fortune^s hands." 

X Both La H >^u>jtte and Zurlaub90 Informed tb«ir eo- 
veromsnt that it had been neoessary to fire oa tii^ Irt^h 
fugitives, who would otherwise have tbroirn ih« Freacb 
ranks into confusion. 

§ B%den to Van C.tters, July 8 (IS), 16B0. 

H New and Perfeot Journal, 1690 ; Naroiasns LinttTwira 
Diary. 

IT Story ; London Gasette, JoIvlO, 1000. 
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Meanwliile Dnbtiti had been in violent commo- 
tion. On the thirtieth of June it was knoim 
tiiat the armies were face to face with the Boyne 
between them, and that a battle was almost 
ineintable. The news that William bad been 
wonnded came that evening. The first report 
was that the wonnd was mortal. It was be- 
liered, and confidently repeated, that the usurper 
was no more; and couriers started bearing the 
glad tidings of his death to the French ships 
which lay in the ports of Munster. From day- 
break on the first of July the streets of Dublin 
were filled with persons eagerly asking and tell- 
ing news. A thousand wild rumours wandered 
t^ and fro among the crowd. A fleet of men of 
wur under the white flag had been seen from the 
liill of Howth. An army commanded by a Mar- 
shal of France had landed in Kent. There had 
been hard fighting at the Boyne : but the Irish 
had won the day : the English right wing had 
been routed : the Prince of Orange was a pri- 
soner. While the Roman Catholics heard and 
repeated these sionw in all the places of public 
resort, the few Protestants who were still out of 
prison; afraid of being torn to pieces, shut them- 
selves up in their inner chambers. But, to- 
wards five in the afternoon, a few runaways on 
tired horses came straggling in with evil tidings. 
By six it was known that all was lost Soon 
•fter sunset, James, escorted by two hundred 
cavalry, rode into the Caetle. At the threshold 
he was met by the wife of Tyrconnel, once the 
gay and beautiful Fanny Jennings, the loveliest 
coquette in the brilliant Whitehall of the Resto- 
ration. To her the vanquished King had to an- 
nounce the ruin of her fortunes and of his own. 
And now the tide of fugitives came in fast. Till 
midnight all the northern avenues of the capital 
were choked by trains of cars and by bands of 
dragoons, spent with running and riding, and 
begrimed with dust. Some had lost their fire 
arms, and some their swords. Some were dis- 
figured by rpcent wounds. At two in the morn- 
ing Dublin was stall : but, before the early dawn 
of midsummer, the sleepers were roused by the 
peal of trumpets; and the horse, who had, on 
the preceding day, so well supported the honour 
of their country, came pouring through the 
streets, with ranks fearfully thinned, yet pre- 
serving, even in that extremity, some show of 
military order. Two hours later Lauzun*s drums 
were heard ; and the French regiments, in un- 
broken array, marched into the city.* Many 
thought that, with such a force, a stand might 
still be made. But, before six o'clock, the Lord 
Mayor and some of tiie principal Roman Catholic 
citizens were smnmoned in haste to the Castle. 
James took leave of them with a speech which 
did him little honour. He had often, he said, 
been warned that Irishmen, however well they 
might look, would never acquit themselves well 
on a field of battle; and he had now found that 
the warning was but too true. He had been so 
nnfortnnate as to see himself in less than two 
years abandoned by two armies. His English 
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troops had not wanted courage; but thoy had 
wanted loyalty. His Irish troops were, no doubt, 
attached to his cause, which was their own. But 
as soon as they were brought front to front with 
an enemy, they ran away. The loss indeed had 
been little. More shame for those who had fled 
with so little loss. *' I will never command an 
Irish army again. I must shift for myself; and 
so must you." After thus reviling his soldiers 
for being the rabble which his own mismanage- 
ment had made them, and for following the ex- 
ample of cowardice which he had himself set 
them, he uttered a few words more worthy of a 
King. He knew, he said, that some of his ad- 
herents had declaimed that they would bum Dub- 
lin down rather than suffer it to fall into tho 
hands of the Bnglish. Such an act would dis- 
grace him in the eyes of all mankind: for po- 
body would believe that his friends would ven^ 
ture so far without his sanction. Such an act 
would also draw on those who committed it se- 
veritiae which otherwise they had no cause to 
apprehend; for inhumanity to vanquished ene- 
mies was not among the faults of the Prince of 
Oiange. For these reasons James charged his 
hearers on their allegiance neither to sack nor 
to destroy the city.f He then took his depart- 
ure, crossed the Wicklow hills with all speed, 
and never stopped till he was fifty miles from 
Dublin. Scarcely had he alighted to take soms 
refreshment when he was scared by an absurd 
report that the pursuers were close upon him. 
He started again, rode hard all night, and gave 
orders that the bridges should be pulled down 
behind him. At sunrise on the third of July he 
reached the harbour of Waterford. Thence he 
went by sea to Rinsale, when he embarked oa 
board of a French frigate, and sailed for Brest.^ 
After his departure the confusion in Dublin 
increased hourly. During the whole of the day 
which followed the battle, flying foot soldiers, 
weary and soiled with travel, were constantlj 
coming in. Roman Catholic citizens, with their 
wives, their families and their household stuff, 
were constantly goiag out. In some parts of 
the capital there was still an appearance of 
martial order and preparedness. Guards were 
posted at the gates : the Castle was occupied by 
a strong body of troops ; and it was generally 
supposed that the enemy would not be admitted 
without a struggle. Indeed some swaggerers, 
who had, a few hours before, run from the 
breastwork of Oldbridge without drawing a 
trigger, now swore that they would lay the town 
in ashes rather than leave it to the Prince of 
Orange. But towards the evening Tyrconnel 
and Lauzun collected all their forces, and 
marched out of the city by the road leading to 
that vast sheepwalk which extends over the 
table land of Kildare. Instantly the face of 
things in Dublin was changed. The Protestants 
every where came forth from their hiding 
places. Some of them entered the houses of 
their persecutors and demanded arms. The 
doors of the prisons were opened. The Bishops 
of Meath and Limerick, Doctor King, and 
others, who had long held the doctrine of passive . 
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obedience, Intt who had *t length been oonTerted 
by oppression into moderate Whigs, formed 
themselves into a provisional government, and 
sent a messenger to William's eamp, with the 
news that IHibUn was prepared to welcome him. 
At eight that evening a troop of English dra- 
goons arrived. They were met by the whole 
Protestant population on College Green, where 
the statue of the deliverer now stands. Hun- 
dreds embraced the soldiers, hung fondly about 
the necks of the horses, and ran wildly about, 
ahaking hands with each other. On the morrow 
a large body of cavalry arrived; and soon from 
every side came news of the effects which the 
victory of the Boyne had produced. James 
had quitted the island. Wexford had declared 
for ^ng William. Within twenty-five miles of 
the capital there was not a Papist in arms. Al- 
most iJl the baggage and stores of the defeated 
aarmy had been seized by the conquerors. The 
Enniskilleners had taken not less than three 
hundred cars, and had found among the booty 
ten thousand pounds in money, much plate, 
Inany valuable trinkets, all the rich camp 
equipage of Tyroonnel and Lansun.* 

William fixed his head quarters at Ferns, 
about two miles from Dublin. Thence, on the 
morning of Sunday, the sixth of July, he rode 
in great state to the cathedral, and there, with 
the crown on his head, returned public thanks 
to God in the choir which is now hung with the 
banners of the Knights of Saint Patrick. King 
preached, with all the fervour of a neophyte, on 
the great deliverance which God had wrought 
for the Church. The Protestant magistrates of 
the city appeared again, after a long interval,- in 
the pomp of office. William could not be per- 
suaded to repose himself at the Castle, but in 
the evening returned to his camp, and slept 
there in his wooden cabin, f 

The fame of these great events flew fast, and 
ezdlted strong emotions all over Europe. The 
news of William's wound every where preceded 
by a few hours the news of his victory. Paris 
was roused at dead of night by the arrival of a 
courier who brotight the joyful intelligence that 
the heretic, the parricide, the 'mortal enemy of 
the greatness of France, had been struck dead 
by a cannon ball in the sight of the two armies. 
The commissaries of police ran about the city, 
knocked at the doors, and called the people up 
to illuminate. In an hour streets, quays and 
bridges were in a blaze : drums were beating 
snd trumpets sounding: the bells of Notre Dame 
were ringing: peals of oaimon were resounding 
from the batteries of the Bastile. Tables were 
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set out in the streets; Bud wine was flerred 
to all who passed. A Prince of Orange, mads 
of straw, was trailed through the mud, and at 
last committed to the flames. He was attmded 
by a hideous effigy of the devil, carrying a scroll, 
on which was written, "I have been waiting for 
thee these two years." The shops of several 
Huguenots who had been dragooned into calling 
themselves Catholics, but were suspected id 
being still heretics at heart, were sacked bj the 
rabble. It was hardly safe to question the 
truth of the report which had been bo e^erly 
welcomed by the multitude. Soon, however, 
some cool-headed people ventured to remark 
that the fact of the tyrant's death was not quits 
so certain as might be wished. Then arose a 
vehement controversy about the effect of saeh 
wounds: for the vulgar notion was that no per- 
son struck by a cannon ball on the shoulder 
could recover. The disputants appealed tD 
medical authority;' and the doors of the greak 
surgeons and physicians were thronged, it was 
jocosely said, as if there had been a pestilence 
in Paris. The question was soon settled by a 
letter from James, which announced his defeat 
and his arrival at Brest} 

At Rome the news from Ireland produced a 
sensation of a very different kind. There too 
the report of WilUs^'s death was, during a short 
time, credited. At the French embassy all was 
joy and triumph: but the Ambassadors of the 
House of Austria were in despair; and the 
aspect of the Pontifical Court by no means indi- 
cated exultation. 2 Melfort, in a transport of 
joy, sate down to write a letter of congratula- 
tion to Mary of Modena. That letter is still 
extant, and would alone suffice to explain why 
he was the favourite of James. Herod, — so 
William was designated,— was gone. There 
must be a restoration; and that restoration 
ought to be followed by a terrible revenge and 
by the establishment of despotism. The power 
of the purse must be taken away firom the Com- 
mons. Political offenders must be tried, not by 
juries, but by judges on whom the Crown could 
depend. The Habeas Corpus Act must be re- 
scinded. The authors of the Revolution must 
be punished with merciless severity. *< If," the 
cruel apostate wrote, <*if the King is f<Hrcedto 
pardon, let it be as few rogues aa ho can.''] 
After the lapse of some anxious hours, a meft- 
senger bearing later and more authentio intelli- 
gence alighted at the palace occupied by tiie 
representative of the Catholio King. In a 
moment all was changed. The enemies <^ 
France, — and all the population, exoept French- 
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' men and British Jacobites, were her enemies, — 
eagerly felicitated one another. All the clerks 
of the Spanish legation were too few to make 
transcripts of the despatches for the Cardinals 
and Bishops who were impatient to know the 
details of the victory. The first copy was sent 
to the Pope, and was doubtless welcome to him.''^ 
The good news from Ireland reached London 
at a moment when good news was needed. The 
English flag had been disgraced in the English 
seas. A foreign enemy threatened the coast 
Traitors were at work within the realm. Mary 
had exerted herself beyond her strength. Her 
gentle nature was unequal to the cruel anxieties 
of her position; and she complained that she 
could scarcely snatch a moment from business 
to calm herself by prayer. Her distress rose 
to the highest point when she learned that the 
camps of her father and her husband were 
j>itched near to each other, tad that tidings of 
a battle might be hourly expected. She stole 
time for a visit to Kensington, and had three 
hours of quiet in the garden, then a rural soli- 
tude, f But the recollection of days passed 
there with lum whom she might never see again 
overpowered her. "The place," she wrote to 
him, << made me tHink how happy I was there 
when I had your dear company. But now I 
will say no more ; for I shaU hurt my own eyes, 
which I want now more than ever. Adieu. 
Think of me, and love me as much as I shall 
you, whom I love more than my life. "J 

Early on the morning after tiiese tender lines 
had been despatched, Whitehall was roused by 
the arrival of a post from Ireland. Nottingham 
was called out of bed. The Queen, who was 
just going to the chapel where she daily at- 
tended divine service, was informed that Wil- 
liam had been wounded. She had wept much : 
but till that moment she had wept s^one, and 
had constrained herself to show a cheerful 
countenance to her Court and Council. But 
when Nottingham put her husband's letter into 
her hands, she burst into tears. She was still 
trembling with the violence of her emotions, 
and had scarcely finished a letter to William in 
which she poured out her love, her fears and 
her thankfulness, with the sweet natural elo- 
quence of her sex, when another messenger ar- 
rived with the news that the English army had 
forced a passage across the Boyne, that the 
Irish were flying in confusioiH, and that the 
King was well. Yet she was visibly uneasy till 
Nottingham had assured her that James was safe. 
The grave Secretary, who seems to have really 
esteemed and loved her, afterwards described 
with much feeling that struggle of filial duty 
with conjugal affection. On the same day she 
wrote to adjure her husband to see that no harm 
befell her father. " I know," she said, " I need 
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not beg you to let him be taken care of: for I 
am confident you will for your own sake : yet 
add that to all your kindness ; and, for my sake» 
let people know you would have no hurt happen 
to his person." J This solicitude, though amia-^ 
ble, was superfluous. Her father was perfectly 
competent to take care of himself. He had 
never, during the battle, run the smallest risk 
of hurt ; and, while his daughter was shudder- * 
ing at the dangers to which she fancied that he 
was exposed in Ireland, he was half way on hit 
voyage to France. 

It chanced that the glad tidings arrived at 
Whitehall on the day to which the Parliament 
stood prorogued. The Speaker and several 
members of the House of Commons who were in 
London met, according to form, at ten in the 
morning, and were summoned by Black Rod to 
the bar of the Peers. The Parliament was then 
again prorogued by Commission. As soon as 
this ceremony had been performed, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer put into the hands of 
the Clerk the despatch which had just arrived 
from Ireland, and the Clerk read it with a loud 
voice to the lords and gentlemen present, j The 
good news spread rapidly from Westminster 
Hall to all the coffeehouses, and was received 
with transports of joy. For those Englishmen 
who wished to see an English army beaten and 
an English colony extirpated by the French and 
Irish were a minority even of the Jacobite 
party. 

On the ninth day after the battle of the Boyne 
James landed at Brest with an excellent appe- 
tite, in high spirits and in a talkative humour. 
He told the history of his defeat to every body 
who would listen to him. But French officers 
who understood war, and who compared hit 
story with other accounts, pronounced that, 
though His Majesty had witnessed the battle, 
he knew nothing about it, except that his army 
had been routed.^ From Brest he proceeded ^ 
to St. Gennains, where, a few hours after his 
arrival, he was visited by Lewis. The French 
King had too much delicacy and generosity to 
utter a word which could sound like reproach. 
Nothing, he declared, that could conduce to the 
comfort of the royal family of England should 
be wanting, as far as his power extended. But 
he was by no means disposed to listen to the po- 
litical and military projects of his unlucky guest. 
James recommended an immediate descent on 
England. That kingdom, he said, bad been 
drained of troops by the demands of Ireland. 
The seven or eight thousand regular soldiers 
who were left would be unable to withstand a 
great French army. The people were ashamed 
of their error and impati^it to repair it. As 
soon as their rightful King showed himself, they 
would rally round him in multitudes.** Lewis 
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was too polite and goodnatured to express wbat 
he must hare felt. He contented himself with 
answering coldly that he could not decide upon 
any plan about the British islands till he had 
heard from his generals in Ireland. James was 
importunate and seemed to think himself ill 
used, because, a fortnight after he had run away 
fk'om one army he was not entrusted with an- 
other. Lewis was not to be provoked into ut- 
tering an unkind or uncourteous word : but he 
was resolute ; and, In order to avoid solicitations 
which gave him pain, he pretended to be unwell. 
During some time, whenever James came to Ver- 
sailles, he was respectfully informed that His 
Most Christian Majesty was not equal to the 
transaction of business. The highspirited and 
quickwitted nobles who daily crowded the ante- 
chambers could not help sneering while they 
bowed low to the royal visitor whose poltroonery 
and stupidity had a second time made him an 
exile and a mendicant. They even whispered 
their sarcasms loud enough to call up the 
haughty blood of the Guelphs in the cheeks of 
Mary of Modena. But the insensibility of 
James was of no common kind. It had long 
been found proof against reason and against 
pity. It now sustained a still harder trial, and 
was found proof even againiit contempt.* 

While he was enduring with ignominious for- 
titude the polite scorn of the French aristo- 
cracy, and doing his best to weary out his 
benefactor's patience and good breeding by re- 
peating that this was the very moment for an 
invasion of England, and that the whole is- 
land was impatiently expecting its foreign de- 
liverers, events were passing which signally 
proved how little the banished oppressor under- 
stood the character of his countrymen. 

Tourvllle had, since the battle of Beachy 
HefCd, ranged the Channel unopposed. On the 
twenty-first of July his masts were seen from 
the rocks of Portland. On the twenty-second 
he anchored in the harbour of Torbay, under 
the same heights which had, not many months 
before, sheltered the armament of William. The 
French fleet, which now ha^ a considerable 
number of troops on board, consisted of a hun- 
dred and eleven sail. The galleys, which 
formed a large part of this force, resembled 
rather those ships with which Alcibiades and 
Lysander disputed the sovereignty of the 
^gean than those which contended at the Nile 
and at Trafalgar. The galley was Tery long 
and very narrow, the deck not more than two 
feet from the water edge. £ach galley was 
propelled by fifty or sixty huge oars, and each 
oar was tugged by five or six slaves. The full 
complement of slaves to a vessel was three hun- 
dred and thirty-six ; the fall complement of offi- 
cers and soldiers a hundred and fifty. Of the 
unhappy rowers some were criminals, who had 
been justly condemned to a life of hardship and 
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danger: a few had been guilty only''of adher- 
ing obstinately to the Huguenot worship : tlie 
great migority were purchased bondsmen, gene- 
rally Turks and Moors. ^ They were of coarse 
always forming plans for massacreing thdr ty- 
rants and escaping from servitude, and coald 
be kept in order o^y by constant stripes and by 
the frequent infliction of death in horrible 
forms. An Englishman, who happened to fall 
in with about twelve hundred of these most 
miserable and most desperate of human bemgs 
on their road from Marseilles to join Tourville's 
squadron, heard them vowing that, if they came 
near a man of war bearing the cross of- Saint 
George, they would never again see a French 
dockyard.! 

In the Mediterranean galleys were in ordi- 
nary use : but none had ever before been sees 
on the stormy ocean which roars round our is- 
land. The flatterers of Lewis said that the ap- 
pearance of such a squadron on the Atlantie 
was one of those wonders which were reserved 
for his reign ; and a medal was struck at Paris 
to commemorate this bold experiment in mari- 
time war. J English sailors, with more reason, 
predicted that the first gale would send the 
whole of this fairweather armament to the bot- 
tom of the Channel. Indeed the gaUey, like 
the ancient trireme, generally kept close to the 
shore, and ventured out of sight of land only 
when the water was unruffled and the sky se- 
rene. But the qualities which made this sort 
of ship unfit to brave tempests and billows 
made it peculiarly fit for the purpose of land- 
ing soldiers. Tourville determined to try what 
eflfect would be produced by a disembarkation. 
The English Jacobites who had taken refuge in 
France were all confident that the whole popn- 
lation of the island was ready to raUy round an 
invading army: and he probably gave them 
credit for understanding the temper of their 
countrymen. 

Never was there a greater error. Indeed the 
French admiral is said by tradition to have re- 
ceived, while he was still out at sea, a lesson 
which might have taught him not to rely on the 
assurances of exiles. He picked up a fishing 
boat, and interrogated the owner, a plain Sus- 
sex man, about the sentiments of the nation. 
" Are you, " he said, " for King Jamos ?" "I do 
not know much about such matters," answertd 
the fisherman. "I have nothing to say against 
King James. He is a very worthy gentleman, 
I believe. God bless him I " * * A good fellow !' 
said Tourville: *^then I am sure you will have 
no objection to take service with us." ""What!" 
cried the prisoner; "go with the French to fight 
against the English ! Your honour must excuse 
me: I could not do it to save my life."} This 
poor fisherman, whether he was a real or an 
imaginary person, spoke the sense of the nation. 
The beacon on the ridge OTerlooking T<»gn- 
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month WM kindled : the High Tor and Cansland 
made answer ; and soon all the hill tops of the 
West were on fire. Messengers were riding 
hard all night from Deputy Lieutenant to De- 
puty Lieutenant. Early the next morning, 
without chief, without summons, fire hundred 
gentlemen and yeomen, armed and mounted, 
had assembled on the summit of Haldon Hill. 
In twenty four hours all Deyonshire was up. 
Every road in the county from sea to i^ea was 
coTered by multitudes of fighting men, all with 
their faces set towards Torbay. The lords of a 
hundred manors, proud of their long pedigrees 
and old coats of arms, took the field at the head 
of their tenantry, Drakes, Prideauxes and 
Bolles, Fowell of Fowelscombe and Fulford of 
Fulford, Sir Bourchier Wray of Tawstock Park 
and Sir William Courtenay of Powderham 
Castle. Letters written by sereral of the De- 
puty Lieutenants who were most active during 
this anxious week are still preserved. All 
these letters agree in extolling the courage and 
enthusiasm of the people. But all agree also 
in expressing the most painful solicitude as to 
the result of an encounter between a raw militia 
and veterans who had served under Turenne 
And Luxemburg ; and all call for the help of 
regular troops, in language very unlike that 
which, when the pressure of danger was not 
felt, country gentlemen were then in the habit 
of using about standing armies. 

Tourville, finding that the whole population 
was united as one man against him, contented 
himself with sending his galleys to ravage 
Teignmouth, now a gay watering place consist- 
ing of twelve hundred houses, then an obscure 
TiUage of about forty cottages. The inhabitants 
bad fle<l. Their dwellings were burned: the 
venerable parish church was sacked, the pulpit 
and the communion table demolished, the Bibles 
and Prayer Books torn and scattered about the 
roads: the cattle and pigs were slaughtered; 
and a few small vessels which were employed in 
fishing or in the coasting trade, were destroyed. 
By this time sixteen or seventeen thousand De- 
Tonshire men had encamped close to the shore ; 
and all the neighbouring counties had risen. 
The tin mines of Cornwall had sent forth a great 
multitude of rude and hardy men mortally hos- 
tile to Popery. Ten thousand of them had just 
signed an address to the Queen, in which they 
had promised to stand by her against every 
enemy; and they now kept their word.* In 
truth, the whole nation was stirred. Two and 
twenty troops of cavalry, furnished by Suffolk, 
Essex, Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire, 
were reviewed by Mary at Hounslow, and were 
complimented by Marlborough on their martial 
appearance. The militia of Kent and Surrey 
encamped on Blackheath.f Van Citters in- 
formed the States General that all England was 
up in arms, on foot or on horseback, that the 
disiastrous event of the battle of Beachy Head 
had not cowed, but exasperated the people, and 
that every company of soldiers which he passed 
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on the road was shouting with one Toice, '*God 
bless Bang William and Queen Mary." J 

Charles Granville, Lord Lansdowne, eldest 
son of the Earl of Bath, came with some troops 
Arom the garrison of Plymouth to take the com- 
mand of the tumultuary army which had assem- 
bled round the basin of Torbay. Lansdowne 
was no novice. He had served several hard 
campaigns against the common enemy of Chris- 
tendom, and had been created a «Count of the 
Roman Empire in reward of the valour which 
he had displayed on that memorable day, sung 
by Filicaja and by Waller, when the infidels re- 
tired from the walls of Vienna. He made pre- 
parations for action; but the French did not 
choose to attack him, and were indeed impatient 
to depart. They found some difficulty in get- 
ting away. One day the wind was adverse to 
the sailing vessels. Another day the water was 
too rough for the galleys. At length the fleet 
stood out to sea. As the line of ships turned 
the lofty cape which overlooks Torquay, an in- 
cident happened which, though slight in itself, 
greatly interested the thousands who lined the 
coast. Two wretched slaves disengaged them- 
selves from an oar, and sprang overboard. One 
of them perished. The other, after struggling 
more than an hour in the water, came safe to 
English ground, and was cordially welcomed by 
a population to which the discipline of the gal- 
leys was a thing strange and shocking. He 
proved to be a Turk, and was humanely sent 
back to his own country. 

A pompous description of the expedition ap- 
peared in the Paris Gazette. But in trutii 
Tonrville's exploits had been inglorious, and 
yet less inglorious than impolitic. The ii^uiy 
which he had done bore no proportion to the 
resentment which he had roused. Hitherto the 
Jacobites had tried to persuade the nation that 
the French would come as friends and deliver- 
ers, would observe strict discipline, would re- 
spect the temples and the ceremoniee of the 
established religion, and would depart as soon 
as the Dutch oppressors had been expelled and 
the ancient constitution of the realm restored. 
The short visit* of Tourville to our coast had 
shown how little reason there was to expect such 
moderation from the soldiers of Lewis. They 
had been in our island only a few hours, and 
had occupied only a few acres. But within a 
few hours and a few acres had been exhibited 
in miniature the devastation of the Palatinate. 
What had happened was communicated to the 
whole kingdom far more rapidly than by ga- 
zettes or news letters. A brief for the relief of 
the people of Teignmouth was read in all the ' 
ten thousand parish churches of the land. No 
congregation could hear without emotion tbat 
the Popish marauders bad made desolate the 
habitations of quiet and humble peasants, had 
outraged the altars of God, had torn to pieces 
the Gospels and the Communion service. A 
street, built out of the contributions of the 
charitable, on the site of the dwellings which 



gaf was dat alle en een yder eren ge^r tegen de Frannedoor 
de laatKte ToortreTnllen batiUlle Torhittert en geanimeert 
waren. Oelyk door de ironpes. dewelke ik op de weR aJom* 
me gepnsseert ben, niet anders beb konnen honren als een 
eenpaarig en gener al gelnydt Tan Ood bleAs King William 
en Queen Mary.'' July 25 (August 4), 1690. 
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the inyaders had destroyed, still retaizis the 
name of French Street* 

The outcry against those who were, with good 
reason, suspected of having invited the enemy 
to make a descent on our shores was vehement 
and general, and was swollen by many voices 
which had recently been loud in clamour against 
the government of William. The question had 
ceased to be a question between two dynas- 
ties, and had become a question between Eng- 
land and France. So strong was the national 
sentiment that nonjurors and Papists shared or 
affected to share it. Bryden, not long after the 
burning of Teignmouth, laid a play at the feet 
of Halifax, with a dedication eminently in- 
genious, artful and eloquent. The dramatist 
congratulated his patron on having taken shelter 
in a calm haven from the storms of public life, 
and, with great force and beauty of diction, 
magnified the felicity of the statesman who ex- 
changes the bustle of office and the fame of 
oratory for philosophic studies and domestic 
endearments. England could not complain Ihat 
8he was defrauded of the service to which she 
had a right. Even the severe discipline of 
ancient Rome permitted a soldier, after many 
campaigns, to claim his dismission ; and Halifax 
had surely done enough for his country to be 
entitled to the same privilege. But the poet 
added that there was one case in which the Ro-^ 
man veteran, even after his discharge, was re- 
quired to resume his shield and his pilum ; and 
tiiat one case was an invasion of the Gauls. 
That a writer who had purchased the smiles of 
James by apostasy, who had been driven in dis- 
grace from the court of William, and who had a 
deeper interest in the restoration of the exiled 
House than any man who made letters his call- 
ing, should have used, whether sincerely or in- 
sincerely, suoh language as this, is a fact which 
may convince us that the determination never 
to be subjugated by foreigners was fixed in the 
hearts of the people, f "* 

There was indeed a Jacobite literature in 
which no trace of this patriotic spiiit can be 
detected, a literature the remains of which 
prove that there were Engliiihmen perfectly 
willing to see the English flag dishonoured, the 
English soil invaded, the English capital sacked, 
the English crown worn by a vassal of Lewis, 
if only they might avenge themselves on their 
enemies, and especially on William, whom they 
hated with a hatred half frightful half ludicrous. 
But this literature was altogether a work of 
darkness. The law by which the Parliament 
of James had subjected the press to the control 
of cepsors was still in force ; and, though the 



* As to this expedition I have eonsuTted the London Ga- 
aetteB of July 24, 28, 81, Aui^nt 4, IROO: NarclESUs Lut- 
treU'fi Diary ; Welwood's Hercnriua Refbrmatus, September 
A ; the Oaxette de Paris ; a letter from Mr. Duke, a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Devonshire, to Hampden, dated July 25: a 
letter from Mr. Fulford of Fulford to Lord NottluKham, 
dated July 26; a lett«r of the same date from the Deputy 
Lieutenants of Devonshire to the Earl of Bath ; a letter of 
the same date from Lord lAndsdowne to the Earl of Bath. 
Thesp four letters are amon{( the M8S. of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Extracts from the brief are given in Lyson's 
Britannia. Dantruau inserted in hl«; Journal, Aus:ust 10, a 
series of extravagmt lies. Tonrvillo had routed the militia, 
taken their cannon and colours, burned men of war, cap- 
tured richly laden merchantships, and "was going to de- 
■tiuy Fl^'ULOuth. This is a fidr specimen of Dai^eau's £iig- 



officers whose business it was to prevent the 
Infraction of that law were not extreme to mark 
every irregularity committed by a bookseller 
who understood the art of conveying a guinea 
in a squeeze of the hand, they could not wink 
at the open vending of unlicensed pamphlets 
filled with ribald insults to the Sovereign, and 
with direct instigations to rebellion. But thert 
had long lurked in the garrets of London a 
class of printers who worked steadily at their 
calling with precautions resembling those em- 
ployed by coiners and forgers. Women were 
on the watch to give the alarm by their screams 
if an officer appeared near the workshop. The 
press was immediately pushed into a closet be- 
hind the bed: the types were fiung into the 
coalhole, and covered with cinders : * the com- 
positor disappeared through a trapdoor in the 
roof, and made ofif over the tiles of the nei^- 
bouring houses. In these dens were manufae- 
tured treasonable works of all classes and sizes, 
from halfpenny broadsides of doggrel veT3e xip 
to massy quartos filled with Hebrew quotations. 
It was not safe to exhibit such publications 
openly on a counter. They were sold only by 
trusty agents, and in secret places. Some tracts 
which were thought likely to produce a great 
effect were given away in immense numbers at 
the expense of wealthy Jacobites. Sometimes 
a paper was thrust under a door, sometimes 
dropped on the table of a coffeehouse. One 
day a thousand copies of a scurrilous pamphlet 
went out by the postbags. On another day, 
when the shopkeepers rose early to take down 
their shutters, they found the whole of Fleet 
Street and the Strand white with seditious 
handbills. { 

Of the numerous performances which were 
ushered into the world by such shifts as these, 
none produced a greater sensation than a little 
book which purported to be a form of prayer 
and humiliation for the use of the persecuted 
Church. It was impossible to doubt that a 
considerable sum had been expended on this 
work. Ten thousand copies were, by various 
means, scattered over the kingdom. No more 
mendacious, more malignant or more impious 
lampoon was ever penned. Though the govern- 
ment had as yet treated its enemies with a 
lenity unprecedented in the Mstory of our coun- 
try, though not a single person had, since the 
Revolution, suffered death for any political of- 
fence, the authors of this liturgy were not 
ashamed to pray that God would assuage their 
enemy's insatiable thirst for blood, or would^ if 
any more of them were to be brought through 
the Red Sea to the Land of Promise, J prepare 



lish news. Indeed he complains that it was hardly pofi^ 
ble to get at true information about England. 

f Dedication of Arthur. 

X See the accounts of Anderton*8 Trial, 1603; the Post- 
man of March IS, 1695-6 ; the Wying Post of March T, 1700: 
Some Discourses upon Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tillotson. fy 
Uickes, 1695. The appendix to these Dtscounees ooDtains 
a curious account of the inquisition into printing offices 
under the Licensing Act. 

g This was the ordinary cant of the Jacot-ltes. A Whig 
writer had justly said in the preceding year, "They scur- 
rilously call our David a man of blood, thoush, to thU day, 
he has not suffered a drop to be spilt*'— -Mej^bosheth and 
Zlba, licensed August 30, 1089. 
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them for the passage. They eotnplained that 
the Church of England, onoe the perfection of 
beauty, had become a scorn and derision, a heap 
of ruins, a Tineyard of wild grapes ; that her 
serrices had ceased to deserre the name of public 
worship; that the bread and wine which she 
dispensed had no longer any sacramental Tirtue; 
that her priests, in the act of swearing fealty 
to the usurper, had lost the sacred character 
which had been conferred on them by their 
ordiiiation.* James was profanely described as 
the stone Vrhich foolish builders had rejected; 
and a fervent petition was put up that ProTi- 
dence would again make him the head of the 
comer. The blessings which were called down 
on our country were of a siagular description. 
There was something very like a prayer for 
another Bloody Circuit; "Give the Kmg the 
necks of his enemies:" there was something 
▼ery like a prayer for a French iuTasion; 
** Raise him up friends abroad ;*' and there was 
a more mysterious prayer, the best comment of 
which was afterwards furnished by the Assassina- 
tion Plot; '' Do some great thing for him, which 
we in particular know not how to pray for."f 

This liturgy was composed, circulated, and 
read, it is said, in some congregations of Jacob- 
ite schismatics, before William set out for Ire- 
land, but did not attract general notice till the 
appear&noe of a foreign armament on our coast 
had roused the national spirit. Then rose a 
roar of indignation against the Englishmen who 
had dared, under the hypocritical pretence of 
deyotion, to imprecate curses on England. The 
deprived Prelates were suspected, and not with- 
out some show of reason. For the nonjurors were, 
to a man, zealous Episcopalians. Their doctrine 
was that, in ecclesiastical matters of grave mo- 
ment, nothing could be well done without the 
sanction of the Bishop. And could it be believed 
that any who held this doctrine would compose 
a service, print it, circulate it, and actually use 
it in public worship, without the approbation of 
Bancroft, whom the whole party revered, not 
only as the true Primate of all England, but 
also as a Saint and a Confessor ? It was known 
that the Prelates who had refused the oaths had 
lately held several consultations at Lambeth. 
The subject of those consultations, it was now 
said, might easily be guessed. The holy fathers 
had been engaged in framing prayers for the 
destruction of the Protestant colony in Ireland, 
for the defeat of the English fleet in the Chan- 
nel, and for the speedy arrival of a French 
arruy in Kent. The extreme section of the Whig 
party pressed this accusation with vindictive 
eagerness. This, then, said those implacable 
}>olitician8, was the fruit of King William's mer- 
ciful policy. Never had he committed a greater 
error than when he had conceived the hope that 
the hearts of the clergy were to be won by cle- 
mency and moderation. He had not chosen to 



* '*Bestora unto us afcaln the pnblick womhip of thy 
zuamfi, the reverent administration of thy sacraments. 
Rai£« np the former government both f n church and state, 
that we may b^no lonf^er without King, without priest, 
without God iiithe world." 

t A Form of Prayer and Humiliation for God's Blessing 
upon His Mtgesty and his Dominlong, and for Removing 
stnd Adverting of God's Judgments from this Church and 
State, 1090. 



^Te credit to men who had leamed by a long 
and bitter experience that no kindness will tame 
the sullen ferocity of a priesthood. He had 
stroked and pampered when he /should have 
tried the effect of chains and hunger. He had 
hazarded the good will of his best friends by 
protecting his worst enemies. Those Bishops 
who had publicly refused to acknowledge him 
as their Sovereign, and who, by that refusal, 
had forfeited their dignities and revenues, still 
continued to live unmolested in palaces which 
ought to be occupied by better men : and for 
this indulgence, an indulgence unezampled in 
the history of revolutions, what return had been 
made to him ? Even this, that the men whoa 
he had, with so much tenderness, screened from 
just punishment, had the insolence to describe 
him in their prayers as a persecutor defiled with 
the blood of the righteous: they asked for 
grace to «idure with fortitude his sanguinary 
tyranny : they cried to heaven for a foreign fle^ 
and army to deliver them from his yoke : nay, 
they hinted at a wish so odious that even they 
had not the front to speak it plainly. One 
writer, in a pamphlet which produced a great 
sensation, expressed his wonder that the people 
had not, when Tourville was riding victorioufl 
in the Channel, Dewitted the nonjuring Pre- 
lates. Excited as the public then was, there 
was some danger that this suggestion might 
bring a flirious mob to Lambeth. At Norwich, 
indeed, the people actually rose, attacked the 
palace which the Bishop was still suffered to 
occupy, and would have pulled it down but for 
the timely aiTival of the trainbands. | The 
government very properly instituted criminal 
proceedings against the publisher of the work j 
which had produced this alarming breach of 
the peace. 2 The deprived Prelates meanwhile 
put forth a defence of their conduct. In this 
document they declared, with all solemnity, 
and as in the presence of Qod, that they had 
no hand in the new liturgy, that they knew 
not who had framed it, that they had never 
used it, that they had never held any corre- 
spondence directly or indirectly with the French 
court, that they were engaged in no plot against 
the existing government, and that they would 
willingly shed their blood rather than see Eng^ 
land subjugated by a foreign prince, who had, 
in his own kingdom, crueHy persecuted their 
Protestant brethren. As to the writer who had 
marked them out to the public vengeance by a 
fearful word, but too well understood, they com- 
mended him to the Divine mercy, and heartily 
prayed that his great sin might be forgiven 
him. Most of those who signed this paper did 
so doubtless with perfect sincerity: but it soon 
appeared that one at least of the subscribers 
had added to the crime of betraying his country 
the crime of calling his Qod to witness a false- 
hood. || 



t Letter of Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, to flaaerof t, la the 
Tanner 3ISS. 

i Narcissus Luttrell's Diary. 

I A Modest Inquiry into the Ganses of the present Dto> 
asters in England, and who they are that broujrht the 
Fren<:h into the English Channel described. 1600; Reflee- 
tions upon a Form of Prayer lata^y set out for the Jaooln 
ites, leeO; A Midnight Touch at an Unlicensed Paniphiet, 
1690. The paper signed hy the nonj axing Bishops has 
olten been reprinted. 
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The events which were piissing in the Channel 
and oa the Continent compelled William to make 
repeated changes in his plans. During the week 
which followed his triumphal entiy into Dublin, 
messengers charged with evil tidmgs arrived from 
England in rapid succession. First came the ac- 
count of Waldeck's defeat at Fleurus. The King 
was much disturbed. All the pleasure, he said, 
.which his own victory had given him was at an 
end. Yet, with that generosity which was hidden 
under his austere aspect, he sate down, even in 
the moment of his first vexation, to write a kind 
and encouraging letter to the unformnate general.* 
Three days later came intelligence more alarming 
still. The allied fleet had been ignominiously 
beaten. The sea from the Downs to the Land's 
End was in possession of the enemy. The next 
post might bring news that Kent was invaded. 
A French squadron might appear in Saint George's 
Channel, and might without difficulty bum all the 
transports which were anchored in the Bay of 
Dublin. William determined to return to £ng- 
hind ; but he wished to obtain, before he went, 
the command of a safe haven on the eastern coast 
of Ireland. Waterford was the place best suited 
tt> his purpose: and towards Waterford he imme- 
diately proceeded. Clonmel and Kilkenny were 
abandoned by the Irish troops as soon as it was 
known that he was approaching. At Kilkenny 
he was entertained, on the nineteenth of July, by 
the Duke of Ormond in the ancient castle of the 
Butlers, which had not long before been occupied 
by Lauzun, and which therefore, in the midst of 
the general devastation, still had tables and chairs, 
hangings on the walls, and claret in the cellars. 
On the twenty-first two regiments which garri- 
soned Waterford consented to march out afler a 
&int show of resistance : a few hours later the fort 
of Duncannon, which, towering on a rocky pro- 
montory, commanded the entrance of the harbour, 
was surrendered ; and William was master of the 
whole of that secure and spacious basin which is 
formed by the united waters of the Suir, the Nore 
and the Barrow. He then announced his inten- 
tion of instantly returning to England, and, having 
declared Count Solmes Commander in Chief of the 
army of Ireland, set out for Dublin.t 

But good news met him on the road. Tour- 
Tille had appeared on the coast of Devonshire, had 
put some troops on shore, and had sacked Teign- 
mouth : but the only effect of this insult had been 
to raise the whole population of the western coun- 
ties in arms against the invaders. The enemy 
had departed, aAer doing just mischief enough to 
make the cause of James as odious for a time to 
Tories as to Whigs. William therefore again 
changed his plans, and hastened back to his army, 
which, during his absence, had moved westward, 
and which he rejoined in the neighbourhood of 
CashelJ: 

About this time he received from Mary a letter 
requesting him to decide an important question on 
which the Council of Nine was divided. Marl- 
borough was of opinion that all danger of invasion 
was over for that year. The sea, he said, was 
open : for the French ships had returned into port, 
and were refitting. Now was the time to send 



• WllUam to Heinsios, Jaly 4 (14), 1690. 

t Btorr : London Qaiette, Aug. 4, 1600; Damont M9. 

I Btorr ; WUlhun to H^huitu, July 31 (Aug. 10), 1090. 
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an English fleet, with five thousand troops on 
board, to the southern extremity of Ireland. Sodi 
a force might easily reduce Cork and Kinsale, two 
of the most important strongholds srtiU occupied 
by the forces of James. Marlborough was strenu- 
ously supported by Nottingham, and as streiraoosly 
opposed by the other members of the interior 
council with Caermarthen at thek head. The 
Queen referred the matter to her husband. He 
highly approved of the plan, and gave orders that 
it should be executed by the Greneral who had 
formed it Caermarthen submitted, though with 
a bad grace, and with some murmurs at the ex* 
traordinary partiality of his Majesty fi^r Marlbo- 
rough.$ 

William meanwhile was advancing towards 
Limerick. In that city the army which he had 
put to rout at the Boyne had taken refuge, dis- 
comfited, indeed, and disgraced, hot very httle 
diminished. He would not have had the trouble 
of besieging the place, if the advice of Leuzan 
and of LAUzun's countrymen had been followed 
They laughed at the thought of defending such 
fortifications, and indeed would not admit that the 
name of fortifications could properly be given to 
heaps of dirt, which certainly bore little resem- 
blance to the works of Valenciennes and Philips- 
burg. " It is unnecessary," said Lauzun, with an 
oath, ** for the English to bring cannon against 
such a place as this. What you call your ram- 
parts might be battered down with roasted ap- 
pies." He therefore gave his voice for evacuating 
Limerick, and declared that, at all events, he was 
determined not to throw away in a hopeless re- 
sistance the lives of the brave men who had been 
intrusted to his care by his master. fl The truth 
is, that the judgment of the brilliant and adven- 
turous Frenchman was biassed by his inclinations. 
He and his companions were siok of Ireland. 
They were ready to fkce death with oonrage, nay, 
with gaiety, on a field of battle. But the dull, 
squalid, barbarous life, which they had now been 
leading during several months, was more than 
they could bear. They were as much out of the 
pale of the civilized world as if they had been 
banished to Pahomey or Spitzbergen. The cUr 
mate affected their health and spirits. In that 
unhappy country, wasted by years of predatory 
war, hoepitality could offer little more than a conch 
of straw, a trencher of meat half raw and half 
burned, and a draught of sour milk. A crust of 
bread, a pint of wine, ooukl hardly be purchased 
for money. A year of such hardships seemed a 
century to men who had always been accustomed 
to carry with them to the camp the luxuries of 
Paris, soft bedding, rich tapestry, sideboards of 
plate, hampers of Champagne, opera dancers, 
cooks and musicians. Better to be a prisoner in 
the Bastille, better to be a recluse at La Trappe, 
than to be generalissimo of the half-naked savages 
who burrowed in the dreary swamps of Munster. 
Any plea was welcome which would serve as an 
excuse for returning firom that miserable exile to 
the land of cornfields and vineyards,' of gilded 
coaches and laced cravats, of ballrooms and thea- 
tres.1f 

__ y—t 

II Maoarto Bxoidiam ; Mm 0«offhegan ; USi of Jamas, IL 
420 ; London Gaxette, Aug. 14, 1600. 

IT The tmpatienoe of Lausnn and his ooontxymen to 
get away from Ireland Is mentioned In a letter of Oet. 21, 
1600, quoted in the Memoirs of James, IL 421. << Asimo,'* 
says Colonel Kelly, the author of the MaoarisB Sxcidiam, 
"diotomam absentiam tarn mgn molestsaoe ftrehAt at 
baUoB hi Oyf lo pratnhl eodaaexitns tfm m andifea 
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Very different was the feeling of the obildreo 
of the soil. The islandf which to French courtiers 
was a diacoasotate place of banishment, was the 
Irishman's home. There were collected all the 
objects of his love and of his ambition ; and there 
he hoped that his dust would one day mingle 
with the dust of his fathers. To him even the 
heaven dark with the vapours of the ocean^ the 
wildernesses of blactc rushes and stagnant water, 
the mud cabins where the peasants and the swine 
shared their meal of roots, had a charm which 
was wanting to the sunny skies, the cultured fields 
and the stately mansions of the Seine. He could 
imagine no fairer spot than his country, if only his 
. country could be freed from the tyranny of the 
Saxons; and all hope that his country would be 
freed from the tyranny of the Saxons must be 
abandoned if Limerick were surrendered. 

The conduct of the Irish during the last two 
months had sunk their militarj reputafcion to 
the lowest point. They had, with the exoep- 
tion of some gallant regiments of cavalry, fled 
disgracefully at the Boyne, and had thus in- 
onrred the bitter contempt both of their ene- 
mies ^nd of their allies. The English who were 
at Saint Germains never spoke of the Irish but 
as a people of dastards and traitors.^ The 
French were so much exasperated against the 
unfortunate nation, that Irish merchants, who 
had been many years settled at Paris, durst not 
walk the streets for fear of being insulted by the 
populace, f So strong was the prejudice, that ab- 
surd stories were invented to explain the iatre- 
piditj with which the horse had fought. It was 
said that the troopers were. not men of Celtlo 
blood, bat descendants of the old English of 
the pale, j: It was also said that they had been 
intoxicated with brandy just before the battle. § 
Tet nothing can be more oertain than that they 
must have been generally of Ii-ish race ; nor did 
the steady valour which they displayed in a long 
and almost hopeless conflict against great odds 
bear any resemblamce to the fury of a coward 
maddened by strong drink into momentary 
hardihood. Even in the infantry, undisciplined 
and disorganized as it was, there was mnch 
Bpirit, though little firmness. Fits of enthn- 
siaam and fits of faintheartedness succeeded 
each other. The same battalion, which at one 
time threw away its arms in a panic and 
shrieked for quarter, would on another ooca- 
aiou fight valiantly. On the day of the Boyne 
the courage of the ill-trained and ill-commanded 
komes had ebbed to the lowest point. When 
they had rallied at Limerick, their blood was 



ttoerbiMimam asset Neo inendlbilo est daoum In illins 
ezeroita nonanllos. potissimum qui patril ooeli dulGediaem 
IzDpatientius suspirabant, sib! persa&slsm desperatM Cyprt 
res nulla hamsaa ope defeadl aaatentariqae posse.*' Aai- 
mo is Iaosud and Cypros Ireland. 

• <« Fauci illi exCilicibusaaliois^qai onm regina hi Syria 
eommorante reroanserant, . . . non oessabant uniyerflam 
nationem foede tradaeere, et ingestis insaper oonvitiis 
laoorare. pavidoti et malefldos proditores ae mortalium 
ooasoeleratissimoe pablice Mpellando." — Sfacarlss £xei- 
diam. The Cilicians are the English. Syria is France. 

t *^ Tanta infamta tatn operoso artifloio et subtil! com- 
mento in ynlgas sparsa, tam constantibus de Gyprioram 
MTfidick at lue opprobrlo rnmoribos, totam, qua lata est, 
Sjriacn ita perrasit, ut mercatoras Cyprll, . . . propter 
inoatam genti dedecas, intra domorum septa clausl nan- 
qaam prodire auderent ; tanto eorum odio popalos in unl- 
verstxm exarsorat"— Macaria» Excidiom. 

1 1 have seen tbiH assertion in a contemporary pamphlet 
of whieb I cannot reoolleot tha tiUe. 
{ Story ; Damon t MS. 
i Maoarite Kiddinm. BolMriianiemarfced the aWD snd 



up. Patriotism, fanatidem, shame, revenge, 
despair had raised them above themselves. 
With one voice officers and men insisted that 
the city should be defended to the last. At * 
the head of those who were for resisting waa 
the brave Sarsfield ; and his exhortations dif-* 
fused through all ranks a spirit resembling his 
own. To save his country was beyond his 
power. All that he could do was to prolong 
her last agony through one bloody and disas- 
trous year. i| 

Tyrconnd was altogether incompetent to decide 
the question on which the French and the Irish 
differed. The only military qualities that (le had 
ever possessed wore personal bravery and skill in 
the use of the sword. These qualities hsul once 
enabled him to frighten away rivals from the 
doors of his mistresses, and to play the Hector at 
cockpits' and hazard tables. But more was neces 
sary to enable him to form an opinion as to the 
possibility of defending Limerick. . He would 
probably, had his temper been as not as in the 
days when he diced with Grammont and threat- 
ened to cot the old Duke of Ormond's throat, have 
voted for running any risk however desperate. 
But age, pain and sickness had left little of the 
canting, bullying, fighting Dick Talbot of the Re- 
storation. He had sunk into deep despondency. 
He was incapable of strenuous exertion. The 
French officers pronounced him utterly ignorant 
of the art of war. They had observed that at the 
Boyoe he had seenied to be smpifled, unable to 
give directions himself, unable even to make up 
his mind about the suggestions which were offer- 
ed byothers.ir The disasters which had since 
followed one another in rapid succession were 
not likely to restore the tone of a mind so pitiably 
unnerved. His wife was already in France with 
the little which remained of his once ample for- 
tune: his own wish was to follow her thither: 
his voice was therefore given for abandoning the 
city. 

At last a compromise was made. Lauzun and 
Tyrconnel, with the French troops, retired to Glair 
way. The great body of the native army, about 
twenty thousand strong, remained at Limerick. 
The chief command there was intrusted to 6oi»- 
seleau, who understood the character of the Lrish 
better, and consequently judged them more far 
Tourably, than any of his countrymen. In general, 
the French captains spoke of their unfortunate 
allies with boundless contempt and abhorrence, 
and thus made themselves as hateful as the £ng- 
Ush.** 

Lauzun and Tyrconnel had scarcely departed 

flow of oonrage among the Irish. I have quotbd on« of 
bis letters to his wife. It is but Just to quote another. 
'* Nos Irlandois n'avoient Jamais yu le feu; et cela las a 
surpris. Preeentement, ils sont si lliches de n'ayolr pas 
fait leur devoir que Je sals bien porsuale qu'Ua feront 
mieax poar I'ayenir." 

IT La Uofjfuette, writing to Lonyois ttom Limerick, July 
31 (Aug. 10), 1690, says of Tyrconnel : " 11 a d'aillenrs trop 
pea de ootmoissance deschoses de notre metier. II a perda 
absolument la conflanoe des oflloiers du pays, surtout da* 
pais le Jour de notre d^roate: et, enetTet, Mon^igneur, Je 
me erois oblige de yous dire que des le moment ou les ea- 
nemis parurent sur le bord de la riviere le premier Joiir» 
et dans toute la joumee da lendemain, il parut a tout la 
monde dans une si grande lethargic quUl etoit incapable 
de prendre aucun parti, qnelque ohose qu'on lui pro- 
posat.*' 

** Desgrigny says of the Irish :" lis sont toujours prets 
de noas egorger par I'antipathie qa'ils out pour noos. 
O'eet la nation da monde la plus bratale, et qui a le x 
d'humsnite." Aug. 12 <28), X6M. 
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when the adTaneed ^ntd of William*8 army came 
in sight. Soon the King himself) accompanied by 
Auverquerqae and Ginkeil, and escorted by three 
hundred horse, rode forward to examine the forti- 
fications. The city, then the second in Ireland, 
though less altered since that time than most large 
dities in the British isles, has undergone a great 
change. The new town did not then exist. The 
ground now cohered by those smooth and broad 
pavements, those neat gardens, those stately shops 
flaming with red brick, and gay with shawls and 
china, was then an open meadow lying without 
the walls. The city consisted of two parts, which 
had been designated during several centuries as 
the English and the Irish town. The English 
town stands on an island surrounded by the Shan- 
non, and consists of a knot of antique houses with 
gable ends, crowding thick round a venerable ca- 
Ihedml. The aspect of the streets is such that a 
traveller who wanders through them may easily 
Ihncy himself in Normandy or Flanders. Not far 
ftom the cathedral, an ancient castle over- 
grown with weeds and ivy looks down on the 
river. A narrow and rapid stream, over which, 
id 1690, there was only a single bridge, divides 
the English town from the quarter anciently oc- 
copied by the hovels of the native population. 
The view ftom the top of the cathedral now ex- 
tends many miles over a level expanse of rich 
mould, through which the greatest of Irish rivers 
winds between artificial banks. But in the seven- 
teenth eentury those banks had not been con- 
fltructed ; and that wide plain, of which the gnus, 
verdant even beyond the verdure of Mnnster, now 
feeds some of the finest cattle in Europe, was 
then almost always a marsh and often a lake.* 

When it was known that the French troops had 
quitted Limerick, and that fiie Irish only remain- 
ed, the general expectation in the English camp 
was that the city would be an easy conquestf 
Nor was that expectation unreasonable : for even 
Sarsfield desponded. One chance, in his opinion, 
there still was. William had brought with him 
none but small guns. Several large pieces of ord- 
nance, a great quantity of provisions and ammuni- 
tion, and a bridge of tin boats, which in the 
watery plain of the Shannon was frequently need- 
ed, were slowly following from Cashel. If the 
guns and gunpowder could be intercepted and 
destroyed, there might be some hope. If not, all 
was lost ; and the best thing that a brave and high- 
•pirited Irish gentleman could do was to forget 
ttie country which he had in vain tried to defend, 
and to seek in some foreign land a home or a 
g»ve. 

A few hours, therefore, after the English tents 
had been pitched before Limerick, Sarsfield set 
forth, under cover of the night, with a strong body 
of horse and dragoons. He took the road to Kil- 
laloe, and crossed the Shannon there. During 
the day he lurked with his band in a wild moun- 
tain tract named from the silver mines which it 
contains. Those mines had many years before 
been worked by English proprietors, with the help 
of engineers and labourers imported from the Con- 
tinent. But, in the rebellion of 1641, the aboriginal 
population had destroyed the works and massa- 
cred the workmen ; nor had the devastation then 
committed been since repaired. In this desolate 
region Sarsfield found no lack of scouts or of 



• Story; Aoooimt of ths OtUes la iNland that an itUl 
poMneed 1^ tho ForoM of King James, 1090. There are 
aoBM oorioasokl — piof Mwarlnk 



guides; fbr all the peasantry af Mfouter were 
sealona on his side. He learned in the even- 
ing that the detachment which guarded the 
English artillery had halted for tiie Vight 
about seven miles from William's camp, on a 
pleasant carpet of green tarf imder the rohied 
walls of ai^ ola castle ; that oflieers and men 
seemed to think themselves pcrfectlj securt; 
that the beasts had been tamed loose to graze, 
and that even the sentinels were dozing. 
When it was dark the Irish horsemen quitt^ 
their hiding-place, and were conducted by the 
people of the country to the place where th« 
escort lay sleeping round the guns. The sur- 
prise was complete. Some of the English 
sprang to their arms and made an attempt to 
resist, but in vain. About sixty felL One 
only was taken alive. The rest fled. The 
victorious Irish made a huge pile of waggons 
and pieces of cannon. Every gnn was stafed 
with powder, and fixed with its month in the 
ground; and the whole mass was blown up. 
The solitary prisoner, a lieutenant, was treated 
with great cirility by Sarsfield. "If I had 
failed in this attempt," said the gallant Irish- 
man, " I should have been off to Franc©."} 

Intelligence had been carried to William's 
head-quarters that Sarsfield had stolen out of 
Limerick and was ranging the country. The 
King guessed the design of his brave enemy, 
and sent five hundred horse to protect the 
guns. Unhappily there was some delay, 
which the English, always disposed to beliere 
the worst of the Butch courtiers, attributed to 
the negligence or perverseness of Portland. 
At one in the morning the detachment set out, 
but had scarcely left the camp when a blaze 
Uke lightning, and a crash like thunder, an- 
nounce to the wide plain of the Shannon that 
all was over. 2 

Sarsfield had leng been the flivonrite of his coun- 
trymen ; and this most seasonable exploit, judici- 
ously planned and vigorously executed, raised bin 
still higher in their estimation. Their spin ts rose ; 
and the besiegers began to lose heart William 
did his best to repair his loss. Two of the grass 
which had been blown up were found to be stiU 
serviceable. Two more were sent for from Water- 
ford. Batteries were constructed of small field 
pieces, which, though they might have been useless 
against one of the fortresses of Hainault or Brabant 
made some impression on the feeble defences c^ 
Limerick. Several outworks were carried by 
storm ; and a breach in the rampart of the city 
began to appear. 

During these operations, fhe English army was 
astonished and amused by an incident, "which pro- 
duced indeed no very important consequences, 
but which illustrates in the most striking manner 
the real nature of Irish Jacobitism. In the first 
rank of those great Celtic houses, which, down to 
the close of the reign of Elizabeth, bore nile in 
Ulster, were the O'Donnels. The head of that 
house had yielded to the skill and energy of 
Mountjoy, heid kissed the hand of James the First, 
and had consented to exchange the rud^, indepen- 
dence of a petty prince for an eminently hoii'nir- 
able place among British subjects. During a ^hort 
time the vanquished chief held the rank of an 
Earl and was landlord of an immense domain of 

t Story; I>umont MS. 

i Stoiy; James, a 4X9 ; Bam^ ii. M; Dninoni ua. 

{Story; DnmontMS. 
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which he had once been the Govereign. Bnt soon 
he began to suspect the government of plotting 
against him, and, in revenge or in selfdefence, 
plotted against the government His schemes 
failed; ho fled to the Continent: his title and his 
estates were forfeited ; and an Anglosaxon colony 
was planted in the territory which he had go- 
verned. He meanwhile took refuge at the court 
of Spain. Between that court and the aboriginal 
Irish there had, during the long contest between 
Philip and Elizabeth, been a close connection. 
Tlie exiled chieftain was welcomed at Madrid as 
a good Catholic flying from heretical persecuters. 
His illustrious descent and princely dignity, which 
to the English were subjects of ridicule, secured 
to him the respect of the Castilian grandees. His 
honours were inherited by a succession of ban- 
ished men who lived and died far from the land 
where the memory of their family was fondly 
cherished by a rude peasantry, and was kept 
fresh by the songs of minstrels and the tales of 
hegging friars. At length, in the eighty-third year 
of the exile of this ancient dynasty, it was known 
over all Europe that the Irish were again in arms 
for \hfit independence. Baldearg O'Donnel, who 
called himself the O'Donnel, a title far prouder, in 
the estimation of his race, than any marquisate or 
dukedom, had beep bred in Spain, and was iu the 
service of the Spanish government. He requested 
the permission of that government to repair to 
Ireland. But the House of Austria was now 
closely leagued with England ; and the permis- 
sion was refused. The O'Donnel made hie es- 
cape, and by a circuitous route, in the course of 
which he visited Turkey, arrived at Kinsale a few 
days after James had sailed thence for France. 
The effect produced on the native population by 
thfi arrival of this solitary wanderer was marvel- 
lous. Since Ulster had been reconquered by the 
Englishry, great multitudes of the Irish inhabitants 
of that province had migrated southward, and 
were now leading a vagrant life in Connaught 
and Munster. These men, accustomed from their 
infancy to hear of the good old times, when the 
O'l>onnel, solemnly inaugurated on the rock of 
Kilnnacrenan by the successor of Saint Columb, 
governed the mountains of Donegal in defiance 
of the strangers of the pale, flocked to the stand- 
ard, of the restored exile. He was soon at the 
bead of seven or eight thousand Rapparees, cur, to 
nse the name peculiar to Ulster, Creaghts; and 
his followers adhered to him with a loyalty very 
different from the languid sentiment which the 
Saxon James had been able to inspire. Priests 
and even Bishops swelled the train of the adven- 
turer. He was so much elated by his reception 
that he sent agents to France, who assured the 
ministers of Lewis that the O'Donnel would, if 
furnished with arms and ammunition, bring into 
the field thirty thousand Celts from Ulster, and 
that the Celts of Ulster would be found far supe- 
rior in every military quality to those of Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught. I\o expression used by 
Baldearg indicated that he considered himself as 
a sii'>j«ct. His notion evidently was that the 
[louse of O'Donnel was as truly and as indefea- 
jibly royal as the House of Smart; and not a few 



• See the accoaat of the CDonaels in Sir William Be- 
;hiuii'9 Xrish AntiiiuArian Researchen. It U strange that 
le in»fees no mention of Baldearg. whose appearanee in 
'relAXKi >« the most extraordinary event in the whole his- 
orv of tlie raoe. See also Stcnry's Impartial History; 
y|ac»ri«o l^zeidiom, and Mr. (yCallaghan's note; Lift of 
rametfy tL 484; the Letter of (yjknannl to Avaox, and the 



of his coontrymen were of the same mind. Ha 
made a pompous entrance into Limerick; and 
his appearance there raised the hopes of the gaxw 
rison to a strange pitch. Numerous prophecies 
were recollected or invented. An O'Donnel 
with a red mark was to be the deliverer of hi» 
country ; and Baldearg meant a red mark. And 
O'Donnel was to gain a great battle over the 
English near Limerick ; and at Limerick the 
O'Donnel and the English were now brought face 
to face.* 

While these predictions were eagerly re- 
peated by the defenders of the city, evil pre« 
sages, grounded not on barbarous oracles, bat 
on grave military reasons, began to distnrb Wil* 
Uam and his most experienced officers. The blow 
track by Sarsfield head told \ the artillery had 
been long in doing its work : that work was evea 
now very imperfectly done : the stock of powder 
had begun to run low : the autumnal rain ha4 
begun to fall. The soldiers in the trenches 
were up to their knees in mire. No prec antioa 
was neglected : but, though drains were dug te 
carry off the water, and though pewter basins 
of usquebaugh and brandy bUied all night in 
the tents, cases of fever had already occurred: 
and it might well be apprehended that, if ths 
army remained but a few days longer on that 
swampy soil, there would be a pestilence more 
terrible than that which had raged twelvs 
months before under the walls of I)undjUk.t- 
A oounoil of war was held. It was determined 
to make one great effort, and, if that effort 
failed, to raise the siege. 

On the twenty seventh of August, at three in 
the afternoon, the signal was given. Five 
hundred grenadiers rushed from the Snglish 
trenches to the counterscarp, fired their pieoes, 
and threw their grenades. The Irish fled into 
town, and were followed by the assailants, who, 
in the excitement of victory, did not wait for 
orders. Then began a terrible street fight. 
The Irish, as soon as they had recovered from 
their surprise, stood resolutely to their arms ; 
and the English grenadiers, overwhelmed bj 
numbers, were, with great loss, driven back to 
the counterscarp. There the struggle was long 
and desperate. When indeed was the Roman 
Catholic Celt to fight if he did not fight on that 
day ? The very women of Limeriok mingled in 
the oombat, stood firmly under the hottest fire, 
and flung stones and broken bottles at the 
enemy. In the moment when the conflict was 
fiercest, a mine exploded,* and hurled a fine 
German battalion into the air. During four 
hours the carnage and uproar continued. The 
thick cloud which rose from the beach streamed 
out on the wind for many miles, and disappeared 
behind the hills of Clare. Late in the evening 
the besiegers retired slowly and sullenly to 
their camp. Their hope was that a second 
attack would be made on the morrow ; and ths 
soldiers vowed to have the town or die. But 
the powder was now almost exhausted i the 
rain fell in torrents: the gloomy masses of 
cloud which came up from the southwest 

Memorial entitled, ^ Memoire donnee par un homme da 
Gomte O'Donnel a M. D'Avaux." 

t The reader will remember Oorporal Trim's explanation 
of radical heat and radical moisture. Sterne is an antho* 
rity not to be despiMd on these so^eots. His hovhood 
waa passed in basraoks; he waa eoaatantly Ueteniiur to 
the talk of old soldiers who had eerved nnder King WU- 
liam, and has wed their ifandas Uk« a man of ttua gmiu. 
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threatened a havoc taore terrible than that 
of the sword ; and there was reason to fear that 
the roads, which were already deep in mud, 
would soon be in such a state that no wheeled 
carriage could be dragged through them. The 
King determined to raise the siege, and to 
move his troops to a healthier region. He had 
in truth staid long enough: for it was with 
great dif&cultj that his guns and waggons were 
tugged away by long teams of oxen.* 

The history of the first siege of Limerick 
bears, in some respects, a remarkable analogy 
to the history of the siege of Londonderry. The 
southern city was, like the northern city, the 
last asylum of a Church and of a nation. Both 
places were crowded by fugitives from all parts 
of Ireland. Both places appeared to men who 
had made a regalar study of the art of war in- 
capable of resisting an enemy. Both were, in 
the moment of extreme danger, abandoned by 
those commanders who should have defended 
them. Lauzun and Tyrconnel deserted Lime- 
rick as Cunningham and Lundy had deserted 
Londonderry. In both cases, religious and 
patriotic enthusiasm struggled unassisted 
against great' odds; and, in both cases, religi- 
ous and patriotic enthusiasm did what veteran 
"warriors had pronounced it absurd to attempt. 

It was with no pleasurable emotions that 
lAuzun and Tyrconnel learned at Galway th^ 
fortunate issue of the conflict in which they 
had Refused to take a part. They were weary 
of Ireland : they wer« apprehensive that their 
conduct might be unfavourably represented in 
France : they therefore determined to be be- 
forehand with their accusers, and took ship 
together for the Continent 
^ Tyrconnel, before he departed, delegated his 
eivil authority to one council, and his military 
authority to another. The young Duke of 
Berwick was declared Commander in Chief; 
but this dignity was merely nominal. 8ars- 
field, undoubtedly the first of Irish soldiers, 
was placed last in the list of the councillors to 
whom the conduct of the war was entrusted ; 
and some believed that he would not have been 
in the list at all, had not the Viceroy feared 
that the omission of so popular a name might 
produce a mutiny. 

William meanwhile had reached Waterford, 
and had sailed thence for England. Before he 
embarked, he entrusted the government of 
Ireland to three Lords Justices. Henry Sid- 
ney, now Viscount -Sidney, stood first in the 
commission ; and with him were joined Con- 
ingsby and Sir Charles Porter. Porter had 
formerly held the Qreat Seal of the kingdom, 
had, merely because he was a Protestant, been 
deprived of it by James, and had now received 
it again from the hand of William. 

On the sixth of September the King, after a 
Yoyage of twenty-four hours, landed at Bristol. 



•Storj; WUliam to Waldeck, Sept 22, 1090; London 
Oaxette, Sept. 4. Benriok asserts that when the siege was 
raised not a drop of rain had fallen during a month, that 
none fell daring the following three weeks, and that Wil- 
liam pretended that the weather was wet merely to hide 
the shame of his defeat. Story, who was on the spot, 
says, " It was cloady all about, and rained Tery fasi^ so 
that every body began to dread the consequences of it;" 
and again, '*The rain which had already fallen, had soft- 
ened m mjt. . . Ihia wm one main immii Jbr raising 



Thence he travelled to London, stopping by tb« 
road at the mansions of some great lords ; and 
it was remarked that all those who were thus 
honoured were Tories. He was entertained 
one day at Badminton by the Duke of Beau- 
fort, who was supposed to have brought him- 
self with great difficulty to take the oaths, and 
on a subsequent day at a large house near 
Marlborough, which, in our own time, before 4 
the great revolution produced by railways, was 
renowned as one of the best inns in England, 
but which, in the seventeenth century, was a 
seat of the Duke of Somerset William was 
every where received with marks of respect 
and joy. His campaign indeed had not ended 
quite 80 prosperouE^y as it liad begun ; but on 
the whole his success had been great beyond 
expectation, and had fully vindicated the wis- 
dom of his resolution to command his army in 
person. The sack of Teignmouth too was fr^ 
in the minds of Englishmen, and had for a time 
reconciled all but the most fanatical Jacobites 
to each other and to the throne. The magis- 
tracy and clergy of the capital repaired to 
Kensington with thanks and congratulations. 
The people rang bells and kindled bonfires. 
For the Pope, whom good Protestants had 
been accustomed to immolate, the French Ein^ 
was on this occasion substituted, probably by 
way of retaliation for the insults which had 
been offered to the effigy of William by the 
Parisian populace. A waxen figure, which 
was doubtless a hideous caricature of the most 
graceful and majestic of princes, was dragged 
about Westminster in a chariot. Above was 
inscribed, in large letters, ** Lewis the greatest 
tyrant of fourteen." After the procession, the 
image was committed to the flames, amidst loud 
huzzas, in the middle of Covent Garden. f 

When William arrived In London, the expe- 
dition destined for Cork was ready to sail firom 
Portsmouth, and Marlborough had been some 
time on board waiting for a fair wind. He 
was accompanied by Grafton. This yoong 
man had been, immediately after the depar- 
ture of James, and while the throne was still 
vacant, named by William Colonel of the First 
Regiment of Foot Guards. The Revolution 
had scarcely been consummated, when signs 
of disaffection began to appear in that regi- 
ment, the most important^ both because of its 
peculiar duties and because of its numerical 
strength, of all the regiments in the army. It 
was Uiought that the Colonel had not put this 
bad spirit down with a sufficiently firm hacd. 
He was known not to be perfectly satisfied with 
the new arrangement : he had voted for a Re- 
gency ; and it was rumoured, perhaps without 
reason, that he had dealings with Saint Ger- 
mains. The honourable and lucrative com- 
mand to which he had just been appointed 
was taken from him. J Though severely mor- 



the siege : for, if we had not, granttog the weather to ooo- 
tinue bad, we must either have taken the town, or cf 
necessity have lost onr cannon/' Dumont, another «7«- 
witness, says that before the siege was raised the rains 
had been most violent; that the Shannon was nwoHen: 
that the earth Was soaked; that the horses oouM not tvep 
their feet. 

t London Qaiette, September 11, 1680; Nareii«as Lnt- 
trell's Diary. I have seen a contemporary engravinr of 
Oovent Garden as it appeared on this night 

X Van Cittors to the States General, March 10 (»), IQSau 
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tified, he behayed like » man of sense and 
spirit. Bent on proving that he had been 
wrongfully suspected, and animated by an ho- 
nourable ambition to distinguish himself in his 
profession, he obtained permission to serve as a 
volunteer under Marlborough in Ireland. 
At length, on the eighteenth of September, 
^ the wind changed. The fleet stood out to sea, 
and on the twenty-first appeared before the 
harbour of Cork. The troops landed, and were 
speedily joined by the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
with several regiments, Dutch, Danish, and 
French, detached ftrom the army which had 
lately besieged Limerick. The Duke imme- 
diately put forward a claim which, if the Eng- 
lish general had not been a man of excellent 
jndgment and temper, might have been fatal 
to the expedition. His Highness contended 
that, as a prince of a sovereign house, he was 
entitled to command in chief. Marlborough 
calmly and politely showed that the pretence 
was unreasonable. A dispute followed, in 
which it is said that the German behaved with 
rudeness, and the Englishman with that gentle 
firmness to which, more perhaps than even to 
his great abilities, he owed his success in life. 
At length a Huguenot officer suggested a com- 
promise. Marlborough consented to waive 
part of his rights, and to allow precedence to 
the Duke on the alternate days. The first 
morning on which Marlborough had the com- 
mand, he gave the word " Wirtemberg." The 
Duke's heart was won by this compliment, and 
on the next day he gave the word ** Marl- 
borough." 

But, whoever might give the word, genius 
asserted its indefeasible superiority. Marl- 
borough was on every day the real general. 
Cork was vigorously attacked. Outwork after 
outwork was rapidly carried. In forty-eight 
hours all was over. The traces of the short 
struggle may still be seen. The old fort, 
^vrhere the Irish made the hardest fight, lies in 
ruins. The Doric Cathedral, so ungracefully 
joined to the ancient tower, stands on the site 
of a Gothic edifice which was shattered by the 
Cngliah cannon. In the neighbouring church- 
yard is still shown the spot where stood, during 
many ages, one of those round towers which 
Have perplexed antiquaries. This venerable 
monument shared the fate of the neighbouring 
clmrch. On another spot, which is now called 
the Mall, and is lined by the stately houses of 
baoking companies, railway companies, and 
insurance companies, but which was then a 
bo^ known by the name of the Rape Marsh, 
four English regiments, up to the shoulders in 
frater, advanced gallantly to the assault. 
Crr&fton, ever foremost in danger, while strug- 
gling through the quagmire, was struo by a 
sbo't from the ramparts, and was carried back 
Ij^lng. The place where he fell, then about a 
Lixn. dred yards without the city, but now situated 
Tk tJie very centre of business and population, is 
itill called Graftoft Street. The assailants had 
actde their way through the swamp, and the 
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close fighting was just about to begin, when a 
parley was beaten. Articles of capitulation 
were speedily adjusted. The garrison, be- 
tween four and five thousand fighting men, 
became prisoners. Marlborough promised to 
intercede with the King both for them and for 
the inhabitants, and to prevent outrage and 
spoliation. His troops he succeeded in re- 
straining: but crowds of sailors and camp fol- 
lowers came into the city through the breach ; 
and the houses of many Roman Catholics were 
sacked before order was restored. 

No commander has ever understood better 
than Marlborough how to improve a victory. 
A few hours after. Cork had fallen, his cavalry 
were on the road to Kinsale. A trumpeter was 
sent to summon the place. The Irish threat- 
ened to hang him for bringing such a message, 
set fire to the town, and retired into two forta 
called the Old and the New. The English 
horse arrived just in time to extinguish the 
flames. Marlborough speedily followed with 
his infantry. ITie Old Fort was scaled ; and 
four hundred and fifty men who defended it 
were all killed or taken. The New Fort it 
was necessary to attack in a more methodical 
way. Batteries were planted: trenches were 
opened : mines were sprung : in a few days the 
besiegers were masters of the counterscarp ; 
and all was ready for storming, when the 
governor offered to capitulate. The garrison, 
twelve hundred strong, was suffered to retire 
to Limerick ; but the conquerors took posses- 
sion of the stores, which were of considerable 
value. Of all the Irish ports Kinsale was the 
best situated for intercourse with France. 
Here, therefore, was a plenty unknown in any 
other part of Munster. At Limerick bread 
and wine were luxuries which generals and 
privy councillors were not always able to pro 
cure. But in the New Fort of Kinsale Marl* 
borough found a thousand barrels of wheat and- 
eighty pipes of claret. 

His success had been complete and rapid; 
and indeed, had it not been rapid, it would not 
have been complete. Hift campaign, short as 
it was, had been long enough to allow time for 
the deadly work which, in that age, the moist 
earth and air of Ireland seldom failed, in the 
autumnal season, to perform on English soldiers. 
The malady which had thinned the ranks of 
Schomberg's army at Dundalk, and which had 
compelled William to make a hasty retreat firom 
the estuary of the Shannon, had begun to ap- 
pear at Kinsale. Quick and vigorous as Marl- 
borough's operations were, he lost a much 
greater number of men by disease than by the 
fire of the enemy. He presented himself at 
Kensington only five weeks after he had sailed 
from Portsmouth, and was most graciously re- 
ceived. <*No officer living," said William, 
*<who has seen so little service as my Lord 
Marlborough, is so fit for great commands.*'* 

In Scotland, as in Ireland, the aspect of things 
had, during this memorable summer, changed 
greatly for the better. That club of discon- 
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tented Whigs wUch had, in the preceding Tear, | noble aecomplioes retamed to Edinburgh, and 
mled the Parliament, browbeaten the ministers, ! there proceeded to form a coalition with thdr 



refused the supplies and stopped the signet, had 
sunk under general contempt, and had at length 
iteased to exist. There was harmony between 
the SoTereign and the Estates ; and the long 
contest between two forms of ecclesiastical g:o- 
Ternment had been terminated in the only way 
compatible with the peace and prosperity of the 
country. 

This happy tarn in affairs is to be chiefly 
ascribed to the errors of the perfidious, turbu- 
lent and revengeful Montgomery. Some weeks 
after the close of that session during which he 
had exercised a bonndless authority oyer the 
Scottish Parliament, he went to London with 
his two principal confederates, the Earl of 
Annandale and the Lord Ross. The three had 
an audience of William, and presented to him 
a manifesto setting forth what they demanded 
for the public. They would very soon have 
changed their tone if he would have granted 
what they demanded for themselyes. But he 
resented their conduct deeply, and was deter- 
mined not to pay them for annoying him. The 
reception which he gaye them conyinoed them 
that they had no fayour to expect. Mont- 
gomery's passions were fierce : his wants were 
pressing : he was miserably poor ; and, if he 
could not speedily force himself into a lucratiye 
office, he would be in danger of rotting in a 
gaol. Since his sendees were not likely to be 
bought by William, they must be offered to 
James. A broker was easily found Mont- 
gomery was an old acquaintance of Ferguson. 
The two traitors soon understood each other. 
They were kindred spirits, differing widely in 
intellectual power, but equally yain, restless, 
fiftlse and maleyolent. Montgomery was intro- 
duced to Neyille Payne, one of the most adroit 
and resolute agents of the exiled family. Payne 
had been long well known about town as a dab- 
bler in poetry and politics. He had been an 
intimate fHend of the indiscreet and unfortu- 
nate Coleman, and had been committed to New- 
gate as an accomplice in the Popish plot. His 
moral character had not stood high: bnt he 
80on had an opportunity of preying that he 
possessed courage and fidelity worthy of a better 
cause than that of James, and of a better as- 
sociate than Montgomery. 

The negotiation speedily ended in a treaty of 
alliance. Payne confidently promised Mont- 
gomery, not merely pardon, but riches, power 
and dignity. Montgomery as confidently un- 
dertook to induce the Parliament of Scotland 
to recall the rightful King. Ross and Annan- 
dale readily agreed to whaterer their able and 
actiye colleague proposed. An adyenturer, who 
was sometimes called Simpson and sometimes 
Jones, who was perfectly willing to serye or to 
betray any goyemment for hire, and who re- 
oeiyed wages at once from Portland and f^om 
Neyille Payne, undertook to carry the offers of 
the Club to James. Montgomery and his two 



old enemies, the defenders of prelacy and of 
arbitrary power.* 

The Scottish opposition, strangely made up 
of two factions, one zealous for bishops, the 
other zealous for synods, one hostile to all 
liberty, the other impatient of all goyemment, ^ 
flattered itself during a short time with hopes 
that the ciyil war would break out in the High- 
lands with redoubled fdry. But those hopes 
were disappointed. In the spring of 1690 in 
officer named Buchan arriyed in Lochaber from 
Ireland. He bore a commission which appointed 
him general in chief of all the forces which 
were in arms for King James throughout the 
kingdom of Scotland. Cannon, who had, since 
the death of Dundee, held the first post and 
had proyed himself unfit for it, became second 
in command. Little howeyer was gained by 
the change. It was no easy matter to induce 
the Gaelic princes to renew the war. Indeed, 
but for the influence and eloquence of Lochiel, 
not a sword would haye been drawn for the 
House of Stuart. He, with some difficulty, 
persuaded the chieftains, who had, in the pre- 
ceding year fought at Killiecrankie, to come to 
a resolution that, before the end of the sum- 
mer, 'they would muster all their followers and 
march into the Lowlands. In the mean time 
twelye hundred mountaineers of different tribes 
were placed under the orders of Buchan, who 
undertook, with this force, to keep the Engliak 
garrisons in constant alarm by feints and in- 
cursions, till the season for more important 
operations should arriye. He accordinglj 
marched into Strathspey. But all his plans 
were speedily disconcerted by the boldness and 
dexterity of Sir Thomas Liyingstone, who hdd 
Inyemess for King William. Livingstone, 
guided and assisted by the Qrants, who were 
firmly attached to the new goyemment, came, 
with a strong body of cayalry and dragoons, 
by forced marches and through arduous defiles, 
to the place where the Jacobites had taken ap 
their quarters. He reached the camp fires at 
dead of night. The first alarm was given by 
the rush of the horses over the terrified senti- 
nels into the midst of the crowd of Celts who 
lay sleeping in their plaids. Buchan escaped 
bareheaded and without his sword. Cannon 
ran away in his shirt. The conquerors lost 
not a man. ' Four hundred Highlanders were 
killed or taken. The rest fled to their hills and 
misfs.f 

This event put an end to all thoughts of ciyil 
war. The gathering which had been planned 
fpr the summer never took place. Lochiel, erea 
if he had been willing, was not able & sustain 
any longer the falling cause. He had been 
laid on his bed by a mishap which would alone 
suffice to show how little could be effected by a 
confederacy of the petty kings of the moun- 
tains. At a consultation of tlm Jacobite leaders, 
a gentleman from the Lowlands spoke with 
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seTerity of those ^ooplxAnts wlio had ohanged 
their religion to curry favour with King James. 
.Glengarry was one of those people who think 
it dignified to suppose that every hody is always 
insulting them. He took it into his head that 
some allusion to himself was meant. *< I am 
1^ good a Protestant as ^u ;" he cried, and 
added a word not to be pKently borne by a 
I man of spirit. In a moment both swords were 
out. Lochiel thrust himself between the com- 
batants, and, while forcing them asunder, re- 
ceived a wound which was at first believed to 
be mortal.* 

So effectually had the spirit of the disaffected 
clans been cowed that Mackay marched unre- 
sisted from Perth into Lochaber, fixed his head 
quarters at Inverlochy, and proceeded to exe- 
cute his favourite design of erecting at that 
place a fortress which might overawe the mu- 
tinous Camerons and Macdonalds. In a few 
days the walls were raised : the ditches were 
sunk : the palisades were fixed : demiculverins 
from a ship of war were ranged along the para- 
pets; and the general departed, leaving an 
officer named Hill in command of a sufficient 
garrison. Within the defences there was no 
want of oatmeal, red herrings and beef ; and 
there was rather a superabundance of brandy. 
The new stronghold, which, hastily and rudely 
as it had been constructed, seemed doubtless to 
the people of the neighbourhood the most stu- 
pendous work that power and science united 
had ever produced, was named Fort WiUiam in 
lionour of the King.f 

By this time the Scottish Parliament had re- 
assembled at Edinburgh . William had found it 
no easy matter to decide what course should be 
taken with that capricious and unruly body. 
The English Commons had sometimes put him 
out of temper. Yet they had granted him mil- 
lions, and had never asked from him such con- 
cessions as had been imperiously demanded by 
tlie Scottish legislature, which could give him 
little and had given him nothing. The English 
statesmen with whom he had to deal did not 
generally stand or deserve to stand high in his 
esteem. Yet few of them were so utterly false 
and shameless as the leading Scottish politi- 
cians. Hamilton was, in morality and honour, 
rather altove than below his fellows ; and even 
Uamilton was fickle, false and greedy. ** I wish 
to Heaven," William was once provoked into ex- 
claiming, <*that Scotland were a thousand 
miles off, and that the Duke of Hamilton were 
King of it. Then I should be rid of them 
both." 

After much deliberation William determined 
to send Melville down to Edinburgh as Lord 
JUgh. Coanmissioner. Melville was not a great 
8't^tesman : he was not a great orator : he did 
no^ look Of move like the representative of roy- 
silt^y : his character was not of more than stand- 
ax-dl purity ; and the standard of purity among 
Scottish senators was not high : but he was by 
ixo means deficieni in prudence or temper ; and 
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he Buooeeded, on the wh(de, belt«r than a nun 
of much higher qualities might have done. 

During tiie first days of the Session, tha 
friends of the government despo&ded, and the 
chiefs of the opposition were sanguine. Mont* 
gomery's head, though by no means a weak 
one, had t>een turned by the triumphs of th« 
preceding year. He believed that his intriguet 
and his rhetoric had completely subjugated Uie 
Estates. It seemed to him impossible that, 
having exercised a boundless empire in the Par* 
liament House when the Jacobites were absent, 
he should be defeated when they were present^ 
and ready to support whatever he proposed* 
He had not indeed found it easy to prevail on 
them to attend : for they could not take theijr 
seats without taking the oaths. A few of them 
had Bome slight scruple of conscience about 
forswearing themselves; and many who did 
not know what a scruple of conscience meant, 
were apprehensive that they might offend th« 
rightful King by vowing fealty to the actual 
King. Some Lords, however, who were sup* 
posed to be in the confidence of James, asserted 
that, to their knowledge, he wished his friends 
to perjure themselves ; and this assertion in* 
duced most of the Jacobites, with Balcarras aft 
their head, to be guilty of perfidy aggravated 
by impiety. J 

It soon appeared, however, that Montgome* 
ry's faction, even with this reinforcement, waa 
no longer a majority of the legislature. For 
every supporter that he had gained he had lost 
two. He had committed an error which has 
more than once, in British history, been fatal 
to great parliamentary leaders. He had ima- 
gined that, as soon as he chose to coaleso* 
with those to whom he had recentiy been op- 
posed, all his followers would imitate his ex* 
ample. He soon found that it was much easier 
to inflame animosities than to appease them. 
The great body of Whigs and Presbyterians 
shrank from the fellowship of the Jacobites* 
Some waverers were purchased by the govenk- 
ment ; nor was the purchase expensive ; for * 
sum which would hardly be missed in the £ng* 
lish Treasury was immense in the estimation of 
the needy barons of the North. { Thus the 
scale was turned ; and, in the Scottish Parlia* 
ments of that age, the turn of the scale wa« 
every thing: the tendency of msjorities waa 
always to increase, the tendency of minorities 
to diminish. 

The first question on which a vote was taken 
related to the election for a borough. The 
ministers carried their point by six voioes.|| 
In an instant every thing was changed: the 
spell was broken : the Club^ from being a bug- 
bear, became a laughing-stock : the timid and 
the venal passed over in crowds from tha 
weaker to the stronger side. It was in vain 
that the opposition attempted to revive tha 
disputes of the preceding year. The King had 
wisely authorised MelviUe to give up the Oom- 
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mittee of Artieles. Hie Estates, on the other 
hand, showed no disposition to pass another 
Act of Incapacitalion, to censure the goyern- 
ment for opening the Courts of Justice, or to 
question the right of the Sovereign to name the 
Judges. An extraordinary supply vas yoted, 
small, according to the notions of English 
financiers, but large for the means of Scotland. 
The sum granted was a hundred and sixty-two 
thousand pounds sterling, to be raised in the 
course of four years.* 

The Jacobites, who found that they had fore- 
sworn themselves to no purpose, sate, bowed 
down by shame and writhing with yezation, 
while Montgomery, who had deceived himself 
and them, and who, in his rage, had utterly 
lost, not indeed his parts and his fluency, but 
all decorum and self-command, scolded like a 
waterman on the Thames, and was answered 
with equal asperity and even more than equal 
ability by Sir John Dalrymple f 

The most important acts of this Session were 
those which fixed the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of Scotland. By the Claim of Right it 
had been declared that the authority of Bish- 
ops was an insupportable grievance ; and Wil- 
liam, by accepting the Crown, had bound him- 
self not to uphold an institution condemned by 
the very instrument on which his title to the 
Crown depended. But the Claim of Right had 
not defined the form of Church government 
which was to be substituted for episcopacy; 
and, during the stormy Session held in the 
summer of 1689, the violence of the Club had 
made legislation impossible. During many 
months therefore everything had been in con- 
fusion. One polity had been pulled down ; and 
no other polity had been set up. In the West- 
ern Lowlands, the beneficed clergy had been 
so effectually rabbled, that scarcely one of them 
had remained at his post. In Berwickshire, 
the three Lothians and Stirlingshire, most of the 
curates had been removed by the Privy Coun- 
cil for not obeyiag that vote of the Convention 
which had directed all ministers of parishes, 
on pain of deprivation, to proclaim William and 
Mary King and Queen of ScxHland. Thus, through- 
out a great part of the realm, there was no public 
worship except what was performed by Presby- 
terian divines, who sometimes officiated in tents, 
and sometimes, without any legal right, took pos- 
session of the churches. But there were large 
districts, especially on the north of the Tay, where 
the people had no strong feeling against episco- 
pacy; and there were many priests who were not 
disposed to lose their manses and stipends for the 
sake of King James. Hundreds of the old curates, 
therefore, having been neither hunted by the po- 
pulace nor deposed by the Council, still performed 
their spiritual functions. Every minister was, 
during this time of transition, free to conduct the 
service and to administer the sacraments as he 
thought fit. There was no controlling authority. 
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The legislature had taken away the jarisdiction 
of Bishops, and had not established the jurisdio 
tion of Synods. t 

To put an end to this anarchy was one of the 
first duties of the Parliament Melville had, widi 
the powerful assistance of Carstairs, obtained, is 
spite of the remona|Ances of English Tories, an* 
tliority to assent t^^uch ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments as might satisfy the Scottish nation. One 
of the first laws which the Lord Commissiooer 
touched with the sceptre repealed the Act of So- 
pren\acy. He next gave the royal assent to a lav 
enacting that those Presbyterian divines who had 
been pastors of parishes in the days of the Cove- 
nant, and had, after the Restoration, been rejected 
for refusing to acknowledge episcopal authority, 
should be restored. The number of those paston 
had originally been about three hundred and fifty, 
but not more than sixty were still living { 

The Estates then proceeded to fix the naticmsl 
creed. The Confession of Faith drawn up by the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, the Longer 
and Shorter Catechism, and the Directory, were 
considered by every good Presbyterian as the 
standards of orthodoxy ; and it wa^ hoped that the 
legislature would recognise them as &ucb.|| Tlus 
hope, however, was in part disappointed. The 
Confession was read at length, amidst much jrawn* 
tng, and adopted without alteration. But, whea 
it was proposed that the Catechisms and the Di- 
rectory should be taken into consideration, the ill 
humour of the audience broke forth into murmun 
For that love of long sermons which was strofDg 
in the Scottish commonalty was not shared by the 
Scottish aristocracy. The Parliament had already 
been listening during three hours to dry thecAosj^ 
and was not inclined to hear any thing more abcrot 
original sin and election. The Duke of Hamilton 
said that the Estates had already done all that 
was essential. They had given their sanction To 
a <digest of the great principles of Christianity. 
The rest might well be left to the Church. The 
weary majority eagerly assented, in spite of ths 
muttering of some zealous Presbyterian ministers 
who had been admitted to hear the debate, and 
who could sometimes hardly restrain themselres 
from taking part in it.^ 

The memorable law which fixed the ecclesi- 
astical constitution of Scotland was brought in bf 
the Earl of Sutherland. By this law the synodiai 
polity was reestablished. The rule of the Choidi 
was entrusted to the sixty ejected ministers who 
had just been restored, and to such other persions, 
whether ministers or elders, as the sixty should 
think fit to admit to a participation of power. Tbs 
sixty and their nominees^were authorised to viat 
all the parishes in the kingdom, and to turn out all 
ministers who were deficient in abilities, scandal- 
ous in morals, or unsound in faith. Thos^parisbes 
which had, during the interregnum, been deserted 
by their pastors, or, in plain words, those parishes 
of which the pastors had been rabbled, were de- 
clared vacant.** 
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To the elftuse which re-established synodioal 
governmeDt no serious oppositioQ appears to 
have been made. Bat three days were spent in 
discussing the question whether the Sovereign 
should have power to convoke and to dissolve 
ecclesiastical assemblies ; and the point was at 
last left in dangeroos ambiguity. Some other 
clauses were long and vehemently debated. It 
was said that the immense power given to the 
Sixty was incompatible with the fundamental 
principle of the polity which the Estates were 
about to set up. That principle was that all 
presbyters were equal, and that there ought to 
be no order of ministers of religion superior to 
the order of presbyters. What did it matter 
whether the Sixty were called prelates or not, 
if they were to lord it with more than prelatioal 
authority over God's heritage ? To the argu- 
ment that the proposed arrangement was, in the 
very peculiar circumstances of the Church, the 
most convenient that could be made, the object- 
ors replied that such reasoning might suit the 
mouth of an Erastian, but that all orthodox 
Presbyterians held the parity of ministers to be 
ordained by Christ, and that, where Christ had 
spoken, Christians were not at liberty to con- 
sider what was convenient* 

With much greater warmth and much stronger 
reason the minority attacked the clause which 
sanctioned the lawless acts of the Western 
fanatics. Surely, it was said, a rabbled curate 
might well be left to the severe scrutiny of the 
sixty Inquisitors. If he was deficient in parts 
or learning, if he was loose in life, if he was 
heterodox in doctrine, those stem judges would 
not fail to detect and to depose him. They would 
probably think a game at bowls, a prayer bor- 
rowed from the English Liturgy, or a sermon 
in which the slightest taint of Arminianism 
oould be discovered, a sufficient reason for pro- 
nouncing his benefice vacant Was it not mon- 
strous, after constituting a tribunal from which 
he could scarcely hope for bare justice, to con- 
demn him without allowing him to appear even 
before that tribunal, to condemn him without a 
trial, to condemn him without an accusation ? 
Bid ever any grave senate, since the beginning 
of the world, treat a man as a criminal merely 
because he had been robbed, pelted, hustled, 
dragged through snow and mire, and threatened 
-with death if he returned to the house which 
was his by law ? The Duke of Hamilton, glad 
to have so good an opportunity of attacking the 
new Lord Commissioner, spoke with great vehe- 
mence against this odious clause. We are told 
that no attempt was made to answer him ; and, 
though those who tell us so were zealous Epis- 
oopalians, we may easily believe their report : 
for what answer was it possible to return? 
Melville, on whom the chief responsibility lay, 
sate on the throne in profound silence through 
the whole of this tempestuous debate. It is 
probable that his conduct was determined by 
considerations which prudence and shame pre- 
Tcnted him firom explaining. The state of the 
southwestern shires was such that it would have 
been impossible to put the rabbled ministers in 
possession of their dwellings and churches 
irithout employing a military force, without 
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garrisoning every manse, without placing guards 
round every pulpit, and without handing over 
some ferocious enthusiasts to the Provost Mar- 
shal ; and it would be no easy task for ths 
government to keep down by the sword at ones 
Uie Jacobites of the Highlands and the Cove- 
nanters of the Lowlands. The majority, having 
made up their minds for reasons which could 
not well be produced, became clamorous for the 
question. **No more debate," was the cry: 
"We have heard enough: a vote I a votel" 
The question was put according to the Scottish 
form, ** Approve or not approve the article ?" 
Hamilton insisted that the question should be, 
" Approve or not approve the rabbling ?" After 
much altercation, he was overruled^ and the 
clause passed. Only fifteen or sixteen members 
voted with him. He warmly and loudly ex- 
claimed, amidst much angry interruption, thai 
he was sorry to see a Scottish Parliament dis- 
grace itself by such iniquity. He then left ths 
house with several of his friends. It is impos- 
sible not to sympathize with the indignation 
which he expressed. Tet we ought to remem- 
ber that it is the nature of injustice to generats 
injustice. There are wrongs which it is almost 
impossible to repair without committing other 
wrongs ; and such a wrong had been done to 
the people of Scotland in the preceding genera- 
tion. It was because the Parliament of the 
Restoration had legislated in insolent defiance 
of the sense of the nation that the Parliament 
of the Bevolntion had to abase itself before the 
mob. 

When Hamilton and his adherents had retired, 
one of the preachers who had been admitted te 
the hall called out to the members who were 
near him ; *< Fie 1 Fie ! Do not lose time. Make 
haste, and get all over before he comes back." 
This advice was taken. Fonr or five sturdy 
Prelatists staid to give a last vote against Pres- 
bytery. Fonr or five /equally sturdy Covenant- 
ers staid to mark their dislike of what seeoied 
to them a compromise between the Lord and 
BaaL But the Act was passed by an over* 
whelming majority, f 

Two supplementary Acts speedily followed. 
One of them, now happily repealed, required 
every officebearer in every University of Soot- 
land to sign the Confession of Faith and to give 
in his adhesion to the new form of Church 
government} The other settled the important 
and delicate question of patronage. Knox had, 
in the First Book of Discipline, asserted the 
right of every Christiaa eongregation to choons 
its own pastor. Melville had not, in the Seoond 
Book of Discipline, gone quite so far : but he had 
declared that no pastor oould lawfully be forced 
on an unwilling congregation. Patronage had 
been abolished by a Covenanted Parliament in 
1649, and restored by a Royalist Parliament in 
1661. What ought to be done in 1690 it was 
no easy matter to decide. Scarcely any ques- 
tion seems to have caused so much anxiety te 
William. He had, in his private instructions, 
given the Lord Commissioner authority to assent 
to the abolition of patronage, if nothing else 
would satisfy the Estates. But this authority 
was most unwillingly given ; and the King hoped 
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that it would not be used. •* It is," he eaid, 
** the taking of men's property." Melfille suc- 
ceeded in effecting a compromise. Patronage 
was abolished ; but it was enacted that every 
patron should receiye six hundred-marks Scots» 
equiralent to about thirty fire pounds sterling, 
as a compensation for his rights. The sum 
seems ludicrously small. Yet> when the nature 
of the property and the poyerty of the country 
are considered, it may be doubted whether a 
patron would haye made much more by going 
into the market The largest sum that any 
member yentured to propose was nine hundred 
marks, little more than fifty pounds sterling. 
The right of proposing a minister was giyen to 
a parochial council oonsbting of the Protestant 
landowners and the elders. The congregation 
might object to the person proposed ; and the 
Presbytery was to judge of the objections. 
This arrangement did not give to the people all 
the power to which eyen the Second Book of 
Discipline had declared that they were entitled. 
But the odious name of patronage was taken 
away: it was probably thought that the elders 
and landowners of a parish would seldom per- 
•ist in nominating a person to whom the 
BUkjority of the congregation had strong objec- 
ttons; and indeed it does not appear that, 
while the Act of 1690 continued in force, the 
peace of the Church was ever broken by dis- 
putes such as produced the schisms of 1732, of 
1756, and of 1848.* 

Montgomery had done all in his power to 
prevent the Estates from settling the ecclesias- 
tical polity of the realm. He had incited the 
lealous Covenanters to demand what he knew 
that the government would never grant He 
had protested against all Erastianism, against 
all compromise. Dutch Presbyterianism, he 
said, would not do for Scotland. She must 
have again the system of 1649. That system 
was deduced from the Word of Qod : it was the 
most powerful check that had ever been devised 
on the tyranny of wicked kings ; and it ought 
to be restored without addition or diminution. 
His Jacobite allies could not conceal their dis- 
gust and mortification at hearing him hold such 
language, and were by no means satisfied with 
the explanations which he gave them in private. 
While they were wrangling with him on this 
fubject, a messenger arrived at Edinburgh with 
important despatches from James and from 
Mary of Modena. These despatches had been 
written in the confident expectation that the 
large promises of Montgomery would be ful- 
filled, and that the Scottish Estates would, 
under his dexterous management, declare for 
the rightful Sovereign against the Usurper. 
James was so grateful for the unexpected sup- 
port of his old enemies, that he entirely forgot 
the services and disregarded the feelings of his 
old friends. The three chiefs of the Club, 
rebels and Puritans as they were, had become 
his favourites. Annandale was to be a Mar- 
quess, Governor of Edinburgh Castle, and Lord 
High Commissioner. Montgomery was to be 
Earl of Ayr and Secretary of State. Ross was 
to be an Earl and to command the guards. 
An unprincipled lawyer named James Stewart, 
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who had been deeply concerned in Argyle's in- 
surrection, who had changed sides and sup- 
ported the dispensing power, who had then 
changed sides a second time and concorred 
in the Revolution, and who had now changed 
sides a third time and was scheming to bring 
about a Restoration, was to be Lord Advo- 
cate. The Privy Council, the Court of Ses- 
sion, the army, were to be filled with Whigs. 
A Council of Five was appointed, which all 
loyal subjects were to obey ; and in this Coun- 
cil Annandale, Ross and Montgomery formed 
the msjority. Mary of Modena informed Mont- 
gomery that five thousand pounds sterling had 
been remitted to his order, and that five thou- 
sand more would soon follow. It was impossible 
that Balcarras and those who had acted with 
him should not bitterly resent the manner in 
which they were treated. Their names were 
not even mentioned. All that they had done 
and suffered seemed to have faded from tfadr 
master's mind. He had now given them fair 
notice that, if they should, at the hazard of 
their lands and lives, succeed in restoring him, 
all that he had to give would be given to those 
who had deposed him. They too, when thej 
read his letters, knew, what he did not knov 
when the letters were written, that he had been 
duped by the confident boasts and promises of 
the apostate Whigs. He imagined that the 
Club was omnipotent at Edinburgh ; and, in 
truth, the Club had become a mere byword of 
contempt The Tory Jacobites easily foond 
pretexts for refusing to obey the Presbyterian 
Jacobites to whom the banished King had dele- 
gated his authority. They complained that 
Montgomery had not shown them all the de- 
spatches which he had received. They affected 
to suspect that he had tampered with the seals. 
He called Qod Almighty to witness that the 
suspicion was unfounded. But oaths were very 
naturally regarded as insufficient guarantees 
by men who had juat been swearing allegiaooe 
(o a King against whom they were conspiring. 
There was a violent outbreak of passion on 
both sides : the coalition was dissolved : the 
papers were flung into the fire ; and in a few 
days, the infamous triumvirs who had been, in 
the short space of a year, violent W^illiamites 
and violent Jacobites, became Willi amites again, 
and attempted to make their peace with the 
government by accusing each other. f 

Ross was the first who turned informer. 
After the fashion of the school in which he hsd 
been bred, he committed this base action with 
all the forms of sanctity. He pretended to be 
greatly troubled in mind, sent for a celebrated 
Presbyterian minister named Dunlop, and be- 
moaned himself piteously : *< There is a load o& 
my conscience : there is a secret which I know 
that I ought to disclose: but I cannot bring 
myself to do it." Dunlop prayed long and fer- 
vently: Ross groaned and wept: at last it 
seemed that heaven had been stormed by the 
riolence of supplication: the truth cam^ out, 
and many lies with it. The divine ajsd the 
penitent then returned thanks together. Don- 
lop went with the news to MelviUe. Ross set 
off for England to make his peace at court, and 
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performed his journey in safety, though some 
of his accomplices, who had heard of his re- 
pentance, but had been little edified by it, had 
laid plans for cutting his throat by the way. 
At London he protested, on his honour and on 
the word of a gentleman, that he had been 
drawn in, that he had always disliked the plot, 
and that Montgomery and Ferguson were the 
real criminals.* 

Dunlop was, in the mean time, magnifying, 
wherever he went, the divine goodness which 
had, by so humble an instrument as himself, 
brought a noble person back to the right patli. 
Montgomery no sooner heard of this wonderful 
work of grace than he too began to experience 
compunction. He went to Melville, made a 
confession not exactly coinciding with Ross's, 
and obtained a pass for England. William was 
then in Ireland; and Mary was governing in 
his stead. At her feet Montgomery threw Um- 
Belf. He tried to move her pity by speaking 
of his broken fortunes, and to ingratiate him- 
self with her by praising her sweet and affable 
manners. He gave up to her the names of his 
fellow plotters. He vowed to dedicate his 
whole life to her service, if she would obtain for 
him some place which might enable him to subsist 
with decency. She was so much touched by 
bis supplications and flatteries that she recom- 
mended him to her husband's favour ; but the 
just distrust and abhorrence with which Wil- 
liam regarded Montgomery were not to be 
o'vercome.f 

Before the tndtor had been admitted to Mary's 
presence, he had obtained a prbmise that ^e 
should be allowed to depart in safety. The 
promise was kept. During B*me months he lay 
hid in London, and contrived to carry on a 
negotiation wlUi the government. He offered 
to be a witness against his accomplices on con- 
dition of having a good place. William would 
bid no higher than a pardon. At length the 
communications were broken off. Montgomery 
retired for a time to France. He soon returned 
to London, and passed the miserable remnant 
of his life in forming plots which came to no- 
thing, and in writing libels which are distin- 
guished by the grace and vigour of their style 
from most of the productions of the Jacobite 
press. { 

Annandale, when he learned that his two 
accomplices had turned approvers, retired to 
Bath, and pretended to drink the waters. 
Thence he was soon brought up to London by 
a warrant He acknowledged tJliat he had been 
seduced into treason : but he declared that he 
had only said Amen to the plans of others, and 
that his childlike simplicity had been imposed 
on by Montgomery, that worst, that falsest, 
that most unquiet of human beings. The no- 
ble penitent then proceeded to make atonement 
for his own crime by criminating other people, 
English and Scotch, Whig and Tory, guilty and 
innocent. Some he accused on his own know- 
ledge, and some on mere hearsay. Among 
those whom he accused on his own knowledge 
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was Neville Payne, who had not, it shonld 
seem, been mentioned either by Ross or by 
Montgomery.} 

Payne, pursued by messengers and warrants, 
was so ill advised as to take refuge in Scotland. 
Had he remained in England he would have 
been safe : for, though the moral proofs of his 
guilt were complete, there was not such legal 
evidence as would have satisfied a jury that he 
had committed high treason : he could not be 
subjected to torture in order to force him to 
furnish evidence against himself ; nor could he 
b^ long confined without being brought to trial. 
But the moment that he passed the border he 
was at the mercy of the government of which 
he was the deadly foe. The Claim of Right 
had recognised torture as, in oases like his, a 
legitimate mode of obtaining information ; and 
no Habeas Corpus Act secured him against a 
long detention. The unhappy man was arrested, 
carried to Edinburgh, and brought before the 
Priyy Council. The general notion was that he 
was a knave and a coward, and that the first 
sight of the boots and thumbscrews would bring 
out all the guilty secrets with which he had 
been entrusted. But Payne had a far braver 
spirit than those high bom plotters with whom 
it was his misfortune to have been connected. 
^Twice ne was subjected to frightful torments ; 
but not a word inculpating himself or any other 
person could be wrung out of him. Some 
councillors left the board in horror. But the 
pious Crawford presided. He was not much 
troubled with the weakness of compassion where 
an Amalekite was concerned, and forced the 
executioner to hammer in wedge after wedge 
between the knees of the prisoner till the pain 
was as great as the human frame can sustain - 
without dissolution. Payne was then carried 
to the Castle of Edinburgh, where he long re- 
mained, utterly forgotten, as he touchingly 
complained, by those for whose sake he had 
^dured more than the bitterness of death, 
let no ingratitude could damp the ardour of 
his fanatical loyalty; and he continued, year 
after year, in hiJs cell, to phm InsurreotionB and 
inTasion8.fi ^ 

Before Payne's arrest the Estates had been 
adjourned after a Session as important as any 
that had ever been held in Scotland. The na- 
tion generally acquiesced in the new ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution. The indifferent, a large portion 
of every society, were glad that the anarchy 
was over, and conformed to the Presbyterian 
Church as they had conformed to the Episcopal 
Church. To the moderate Presbyterians the 
settlement which had been made was on the 
whole satisfactory. Most of the strict Presby- 
terians brought themselves to accept it under 
protest, as a large instalment of what was due. 
They missed indeed what they considered as 
the perfect beauty and symmetry of that Church 
which had, forty years before, been the glory 
of Scotland. But, though the second temple 
was not equal to the first, the ehosen people 
might well rejoice to think that they were, after 
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« long captivity in Babylon, suffered to rebnild, 
though imperfectly, the House of God on the 
old foundations ; nor could it misbecome them 
to feel for the latitudinarian William a grateful 
affection such as the restored Jews had felt for 
the heathen Cyrus. 

There were howeyer two parties which re- 
garded the settlement of 1G90 with implacable 
detestation. Those Scotchmen who were Epis- 
copalians on conviction and with fervour appear 
to have been few : but among them were some 
persons superior, not perhaps in natural parts, 
but in learning, in taste, and in the art of com- 
^ position, to the theologians of the sect which 
had now become dominant. It might not have 
been safe for the*ejected Curates and Professors 
to give vent in their own country to the anger 
which they felt. But the English press was 
•pen to them ; and they were sure of the appro- 
bation of a large part of the English people. 
During several years they continued to torment 
their enemies and to amuse the public with a 
•ucce^ssion of ingenious and spirited pamphlets. 
In some of these works the hardships suffered 
by the rabbled priests of the western shires are 
set forth with a skill which irresistibly moves 
pity and indignation. In others, the crnel^ 
-with which the Covenanters had been treated 
during the reigns of the last two kingli of the 
House of Stuart is extenuated by every artifice 
of sophistry. There is much joking on the bad 
Latin which some Presbyterian teachers had 
uttered while seated in academic chairs lately 
•ocupied by great scholars. Much was said 
about the ignorant contempt which the victori- 
ous barbarians professed for science and litera- 
ture. They were accused of anathematizing the 
modem systems of natural philosophy as damna- 
ble heresies, of condemning geometry as a soul- 
destroying pursuit, of discouraging even the 
ftudy of those tongues in which the sacred 
bo^ks were written. Learning, it was said, 
would soon be extinct in Scotland. The Uni- 
Tersities, under their new rulers, were languislf 
ing and must soon perish. The booksellers had 
been half ruined: they found that the whole 
>^ profit of their business would not pay the rent 
of their shops, and were preparing to emigrate 
to some country where letters were held in es- 
teem by those whose office was to instruct the 
public. Among the ministers of religion no 
purchaser of books was left. The Episcopalian 
divine was glad to sell for a morsel of bread 
whatever part of his library had not been torn 
to pieces or burned by the Christmas mobs; 
and the only library of a Presbyterian divine 
oonsisted of an explanation of the Apocalypse 
and a commentary on the Song of Songs. ''^ The 
pulpit oratory of the triumphant party was an 
inexhaustible subject of mirth. One little vo- 
lume, entitled The Scotch Presbyterian Elo- 
quence Displayed, had an immense success in the 
South among both High Churchmen and scoffers, 
and is not yet quite forgotten. It was indeed a 
book well fitted to lie on the ball table of a 
Squire whose religion consisted in hating ex- 
temporaneous prayer and nasal psalmody. On 
a rainy day, when it was impossible to hunt or 
shoot, neither the card table nor the backgam- 
mon board would have been, in the intervals of 
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the flagon and the pasty, so agreeable a resooree. 
Nowhere else, perhaps, can be found, in so 
small a compass, so large a collection of ludi- 
crous quotations and anecdotes. Some grave 
men, however, who bore no love to the Calrin- 
istic doctrine or discipline, shook their heads 
over this lively jest book, and hinted their opi- 
nion that the writer, while holding up to deri- 
sion the absurd rhetoric by which coarseminded 
and ignorant men tried to illustrate dark ques- 
tions of theology and to excite devotional feeling 
among the populace, had sometimes forgottca 
the reverence due to sacred things. The effect 
which tracts of this sort produced on the public 
mind of England could not be fully discerned 
while England and Scotland were independeot 
of each other, but manifested itself, rery soon 
after the union of the kingdoms, in a way which 
we still have reason, and which our posterity 
will probably long have reason, to lament 

The extreme Presbyterians were as much out 
of humour as the extreme Prelatiats, and wen 
as little inclined as the extreme Prelati^to 
take the oath of allegiance to William and Mdiy. 
Indeed, though the Jacobite nonjuror and the 
Cameronian noiguror were diametrically op- 
posed to each other in opinion, though they 
regarded each other with mortal aversion, thonzh 
neither of them would have had any scruple 
about persecuting the other, they had much in 
common. They were perhaps the two most 
remarkable specimens that the world could show 
of perverse absurdity. Each of them consideisd 
his darling form of ecclesiastical polity, not as a 
n^eana but as*an end, as the one thing needful, 
as the quintessence of the Christian religioo. 
Each of them childishly fancied that he hsd 
found a theory of civil government in his Bible. 
Neither shrank from the frightful consequcDces 
to which his theory led. To all objections both 
had one answer, — Thus saith the Lord. Beth 
agreed in boasting that the arguments which ti 
atheistical politicians seemed unanswerable pre- 
sented no difficulty to the Saint. It might be 
perfectiy true that, by relaxing the rigour of hii 
principles, he might save his country from 
slayery, anarchy, universal ruin. But his busi- 
ness was not to save his country, but to saTe 
his soul. He obeyed the commands of God, 
and left the event to God. One of the two fana- 
tical sects held that, to the end of time, the 
nation would be bound to obey the heir of the 
Stuarts : the other held that, to the end of time, 
the nation would be bound by the Solemn League 
and Covenant ; and thus both agreed in regard- 
ing the new Sovereigns as usurpers. 

The Presbyterian nonjurors have scarcely 
been heard of out of Sootiand ; and perhaps it 
may not now be generally known, even in Scot- 
land, how long they continued to form a distlnet 
class. They held that their country was unda 
a precontract to the Most High, and could never, 
while the world lasted, enter into any engage- 
ment inconsistent with that precontract. An 
Erastian, a latitudinarian, a man who knelt to 
receive the bread and wine from the hands of 
bishops, and who bore, though not very patient- 
ly, to hear anthems chaunted by choristers in 
white yestments, could not be King of a cove- 
nanted kingdom. William had moreover for- 
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fdted all olaim to the orown by oommittiog that 
Bin for which, in the old time, a dynasty preter- 
naturally appointed had been preternaturally 
deposed. He had connived at the escape of his 
father in law, that idolater, that murderer, that 
man of Belial, who ought to have been hewn in 
pieces- before the Lord, like Agag. Nay, the crime 
of William had exceeded that of Saul. Saul had 
■pared only one Amalekite, and had smitten the 
rest. What Amalekite had William smitten? The 
pure Church had been twenty-eight years under 
persecution. Her children had been imprisoned, 
transported, branded, shot, hanged, drowned, 
tortured. And yet he who called himself her 
deliyerer had not suffered her to see her desire 
npon her enemies.* The bloody ClaTerhouse 
had been graciously received at Saint James's. 
The bloody Mackenzie bad found a secure and 
luxurious retreat among the malignants of Ox- 
ford. The younger Ihilrymple who had pro- 
•eeuted the Saints, the elder Dalrymple who had 
state in judgment on the Saints, were great and 
powerful. It was said, by careless Gallios, that 
there was no choice but between William and 
James, and that it was wisdom to choose the 
less of two evils. Such vas indeed the wisdom 
oi this world. But the wisdom which was from 
above taught us that of two things, both of 
which were evil in the sight of God, we should 
eboose neither. As soon as James was restored, 
it would be a duty to disown and withstand him. 
The present duty was to disown and withstand 
hlB son in law. Nothing must be said, nothing 
must be done that could be construed into a 
recognition of the authority of the man from 
Holland. The godly must pay no duties to him, 
must hold no offices under him, must receive 
no wages from him^ must sign no instruments 
in which he was styled King. Anne suc- 
ceeded William ; and Anne was designated, by 
those who called themselves the remnant of 
the true Church, as the pretended Queen, the 
wicked woman, the Jezebel. George the First 
■ucceeded Anne; and George the First was 
the pretended King, the German Beast. f 
George the Second succeeded George the 



• One of the moflt carious of the many curious papers 
written by the Covenanters of that generation is enUUed, 
** Nathaniel, or the Dying Testimony of John Matthieson in 
CXosebam." Matthiewn did not die till 1709, but bis 
Vestimony was written some years earlier, when he was In 
expectation of death. '^ And now," he says, " I. as a dying 
man, would in a few words tell you that are to lire behind 
me my thou^rhtii as to the times. When I saw, or rather 
lieard, the Prince and Princess of Orange being set up as 
they were, and his pardoning all the murderers of the 
naijits, and receiving all the bloody beasts, soldiers, and 
others, all these ofilcer.ii of their state and army, and all 
tha bloody counsellors, civil and ecclesiastic ; and his letting 
Blip that son of Belial, his &tber in law, who, both by all 
the laws of God and man, ought to have died, I knew he 
-vroold do no good to the cause and work of God." 

t See the Dying Testimony of Mr. Kobcrt Smith, Student 
of DiTinity, who lived in Douglas Town, In the Shire of 
Clydesdale, who died about two o'clock in the Sabbath 
morning, I>ec. 13, 1724, aged 58 years; and the Dying 
Testimony of William Wilson, sometime Schoolmaster of 
I^ark in ttie Parish of Douglas, aged 68, who died May 7. 
1757. 

X See the Dying Testimony of William Wilson, men- 
tioned in the loat note. It ought to be remarked that, on 
Hie pubject of witchcraft, the Divines of the A&sociate 
Y^re^bytery were an* absurd as this poor crazy Dominie. 
£ «-« their Act, Declaration, and Testimony, publLihed in 
1773 by Adam (iib. 

2 In the year 1791, Thomas Henderson of Paisley wrote. 
In defence of s-'^me separatists who called themnelvos the 
T&«formcd Presbytery, against a writer who had charged 
tAaem with *' disowning the present excellent sovereign as 
«]se lawful King of Qreat Britain." **The Reformed 
pveabytery and their oonnectlons,'* Mjt Mr. Henderson, 



First : George the Second too was a pretended 
King, and was accused of haTing outdone the 
wickedness of his wicked predecessors by passing 
a law in defiance of that divine law which ordains 
that no witch shall be suffered to liye.i^ George 
the Third succeeded George the Second ; and still 
these men continued, with unabated stedfastuess, 
though in language less ferooioiis than -before, 
to disclaim all allegianoe to an uncovenanted 
Sovereign. { So late as the year 1806, they 
were still bearing their public testimony against 
the sin of owning his governmeut by paying \ 
taxes, by taking out excise licenses, by joining 
the volunteers, or by labouring on public works.| 
The number of these zealots went on diminishing 
till at length they were so thinly scattered ovev- 
Scotland that they were nowhere numerous 
enough to have a meeting-house, and were 
known by the name of the Nonbearers. They, 
however, still assembled and prayed in priyate 
dwelling^, and still persisted in considering 
themselve^as the chosen generation, the royal 
priesthood, the holy nation, the peculiar people, 
which, amidst the common degeneracy, alone 
preserved the faith of a better age. It is by no 
means improbable that this superstition, the 
most irrational and the most unsocial into which 
Protestant Christianity has ever been corrupted 
by human prejudices and passions, may still 
linger in a few obscure farmhouses. 

The King was but half satisfied with the man- 
ner in which the ecclesiastical polity of Scotland 
had been settled. He thought that the Episco- 
palians had been hardly used ; and he appre- 
hended that they might be still more hardlr 
used when the new system was fully organiseV 
He had been very desirous that the Act which 
established the Presbyterian Church should be 
accompanied by an Act allowing persons who 
were not members of that Church to hol<|f their 
own religious assemblies freely; and he had 
particularly directed Melville to look to this.f 
But some popular preachers harangued so vehe- 
mently at Edinburgh against liberty of con- 
science, which they called i\^ mystery of 
iniquity, that Melville did not venture to obey 



*<have not been much accustomed to give flattering titles 

to princes." "However, fhey entertain ino 

resentment against the person of the present occupant, 
nor any of the good qualities which he possesses. They 
sincerely wish that he were more excellent than external 
royalty can make him, that he were adorned with tba 
Image of Christ," Ac., Ac, Ac " But they can by no meana 
acknowledge him, nor any of the episcopal persuasion, to 
be a lawful king over the.*>e covenanted lond^." 

I An enthusiast named George Calderwood, in his pra- 
ikce to a Collection of Dying Testimonies, published In 
1806, accuses even the Reformed Presbytery of scand^oua 
compliances. " As Ibr the Reformed i'resby tery," he saya, 
" though they profess to own the martyr's tRHtlmony in 
hurs and hooft, yet they have now adopted so many new 
distinctions, and given up their old ones, that they hava 
made It so evident that It U neither the martyr's testimony 
nor yet the one that that Presbytery adopted at first thai 
they are now maintaining. When the Reformed Presbytery 
was In its Infancy, and had some appearance of honesty 
and folthfolness among them, they were blamed by all tbs 
other parties for using of distinctions that no man could 
justify, i. e. th^ would not admit into their communion 
those that paid the land tax or subscribed taclcs to do so; 
but now they can admit Into their communlon8 both rulers 
and members who voluntarily pay all taxes and subscribe 
tacks." . ..." It shall be only referred to government's 
books, since the commencement of the French war, how 
many of their own members have accepted of places of 
trus^ to be at government's call, such as bearers of arms, 
driving of cattle, stopping of ways, Ac. ; and what is all 
their license for trading by sea or land but a serving under 
government ?" 

f The King to HalyiUe, May 22, lOBO, In t)i6 Levan and 
UdTiUePapen. 
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his master's instruotions. A draught of a Tole- 
ration Act was offered to the Parliament by a 
private member, but was coldly received and 
suffered to drop.* 

William, however, was fully determined to 
prevent the dominant sect from indulging in the 
luxury of persecution ; and he took an early 
opportunity of announcing his determination. 
The first General Assembly of the newly estab* 
lished Church met soon after his return from 
Ireland. It was necessary that he should ap- 
point a Commissioner and send a letter. Some 
zealous Presbyterians hoped that Crawford 
would be the Commissioner ; and the ministers 
of Edinburgh drew up a paper in which they 
▼«ry intelligibly hinted that this was their wish. 
William, however, selected Lord Carmichael, a 
nobleman distinguished by good sense, huma- 
nity and moderation, f The royal letter to the 
Assembly was eminently wise in substance and 
impressive in language. *'We expect," the 
King wrote, "that your management shall be 
such that we may have no reason to repent of 
what we have done. We never could be of the 
mind that violence was suited to the advancing 
of true religion; nor do we intend that our 
authority shall ever be a tool to the irregular 
passions of any party. Moderation is what re- 
ligion enjoins, what neighbouring Churches 
expect from you, and what we recommend to 
you." The Sixty and their associates would 
probably have been glad to reply in language 
resembling that which, as some of them could 
well remember, had been held by the clergy to 
Charles the Second during his residence in 
Cflbtland. But they had just been informed 
that there was in England a strong feeling in 
favour of the rabbled curates, and that it would, 
at such a conjuncture, be madness in the body 
which trepresented the Presbyterian Church to 
quarrel with the King.} The Assembly there* 
fore returned a grateful and respectful answer 
to the royal letter, and assured His Majesty 
that they had suffered too much from oppression 
erer to be oppressors. { 

Meanwhile the troops all over the Continent 
were going into winter quarters. The cam- 
paign had everywhere been indecisive. The vic- 
tory gained by Luxemburg at Fleurus had 
produced no important effect. On the Upper 
Rhine great armies had eyed each other, month 
after month, without exchanging a blow. In 
Catalonia a few small forts had been taken. 
In the east of Europe the Turks had been suc- 
cessful on some points, the Christians on other 
points; and the termination of the contest 
seemed to be as remote as ever. The coalition 
had in the course of the year lost one valuable 
member and gained another. The Duke of 
Lorraine, the ablest captain in the Imperial 
service, was no more. He had died, as he had 
lived, an exile and a wanderer, and had be- 
queathed to his children nothing but his name 
and his rights. It was popularly said that the 



« Aooount of the EstabUshmentof Presbjteriftn Gorern- 
Bxont. 

t CarmichAol's good qualities are fullj admitted by the 
BpiscopalianB. Sec the Historical llelation of the late 
Presbyterian General Assembly and the Presbyterian 
InquMtion. 

X See, in the Leren and MelTillo Papera, Melville's Letr 
ters written from London at this time to Crawfonl, Rule, 
WUliamaon, and other vehement Presbytcriana. Ho says : 
** The clergy that were patt out, and oome up, make a great 



confederacy oould better haye spared thifty 
thousand soldiers than such a general. Bol 
scarcely had the allied Courts gone into mourn- 
ing for him when they were consoled by learn- 
ing that another prince, superior to him in 
power, and not inferior to him in capacity or 
courage, had joined the league against France. 

This was Victor Amadeus Duke of SaToy. 
He was a young man: but he was already 
versed in those arts for which the statesmen of 
Italy had, ever since the thirteenth century, 
been celebrated, those arts by which Castrao- 
cio Castracani and Francis Sforza rose to great- 
ness, and which Machiayel reduced to a systeBL 
No sovereign in modem Europe has, with so 
small a principality, exercised so great an in- 
fluence during so long a period. He had for a 
time submitted, with a show of cheerfulness, 
but with secret reluctance and resentment, to 
the French ascendency. When the war broke 
out, he professed neutrality, but entered into 
private negotiations with the House ef Austria. 
He would probably have continued to dissemble 
till he found some opportunity of striking sa 
unexpected blowv had not his crafty schemes 
been disconcerted by the decision and Tigonr of 
Lewis. A French army commanded by Catinat, 
an officer of great skill and Talonr, raareh^ 
into Piedmont. The Duke was informed that 
his conduct had excited suspicions which he 
could remove only by admitting foreign garri- 
sons into Turin and Yercelli. He found that 
he must be either the slave or the open enemy 
of his powerful and imperious neighbour. His 
choice was soon made ; and a war began which, 
during seven years, found employment for some 
of the best generals and best troops of Lewis. 
An Envoy Extraordinary from Savoy went to 
the Hague, proceeded thence to London, pre- 
sented his credentials in the Banqueting Hoxise, 
and addressed to William a speech which was 
speedily translated into many languages and 
read in every part of Europe. The orator con- 
gratulated the King on the success of that 
great enterprise which had restored England to 
her ancient place among the nations, and had 
broken the chains of Europe. "That my 
master," he said, *'can now at length venture 
to express feelings which have been long con- 
cealed in the recesses of his heart, is part of the 
debt which he owes to Your Majesty. You have 
inspired him with the hope of freedom after to 
many years of bondage. "j| 

It had been determined that, during the ap- 
proaching winter, a Congress of all the powers 
hostile to France should be held at the Hague^ 
William was impatient to proceed thither. Bat 
it was necessary that he should first hold a 
Session of Parliament. Early in October the 
Houses reassembled at Westminster. The 
members had generally come up in good hu- 
mour. Those Tories whom it was possible to 
conciliate had been conciliated by the Act of 
Grace, and by the large share which they bad 

clamour : many here encourage and rejoyce at it ... . 
There \b notliing now but the greatest sobrictie and mofle' 
ration imaginable to be u.«ed, unleaa we will hazard the 
overtuniing of all : and take this as earnest, and oot aa 
imaginations and fears only." 

§ Principal Acts of the General Araemb]y of the Clinrrlx 
of Scotland held in and begun at Edinburgh the lOih day 
of October, 1C90; Edinburgh, 1691. 

S Monthly Mercuries; London Qaaettes of NoTeoiber 9 
and 6, 1690. 
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cfctftined of the fayoun of the Grown. Those 
WhigB who were capable of learning had learned 
much from the lessoil which William had given 
them, and had ceased to expect that he would 
descend from the rank of a King to that of a 
party leader. Both Whigs and Tories had, with 
few exceptions, been alarmed by the prospect 
of a French invasion and cheered by the news 
of the victory of the Boyne. The Sovereign 
who had shed his blood for their nation and 
their religion stooli at this moment higher in 
pnblic estimation than at any time since his 
accession. His speech from the throne called 
forth the loud acclamations of Lords and Com- 
mons.* Thanks were nnanimonsly voted by 
both Houses to the King for his achievements 
in Ireland, and to the Queen for the prudence 
with which she had, during his absence, go- 
verned England. f Thus commenced a Session 
distinguished among the Sessions of that reign 
by harmony and tranquillity. No report of the 
debates has been preserved, unless a long for- 
gotten lampoon, in which some of the speeches 
made ovt the first day are burlesqued in doggrel 
rhymes, may be called a report.} The time of 
the Commons appears to have been chiefly oc- 
cupied in discussing questions arising out of 
tJie elections of the preceding spring. The 
supplies necessary for ^he war, thoagh large, 
were granted with alacrity. The number of 
regular troops for' the next year was fixed at 
seventy thousand, of whom twelve thousand 
were to be horse or dragoons. The charge of 
this army, the greatest that England had ever 
maintained, amounted to about two million 
three hundred thousand pounds ; the charge of 
the navy to about eighteen hundred thousand 
pounds. The charge of the ordnance was in- 
cluded in these sums, and was roughly estimated 
at one eighth of the naval and one fifth of the 
military expenditure. J The whole of the extra* 
ordinary aid granted to the King exceeded four 
millions. 

The Commons justly thought that the extra- 
OTdinaiy liberality with which they had provided 
for the public service entitled them to demand 
extraordinary securities against waste and pe- 
culation. A bill was brought in empowering 
nine Commissioners to examine and state the 
public accounts. The nine were named in the 
bill, and were all members of the Lower House. 
The Lords agreed to the bill without amend- 
ments ; and the King gave his assent. || 

The debates on the Ways and Means occupied 
a considerable part of the Session. It was re* 
BoWed that sixteen hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds should be raised by a direct monthly 
assessment on land. The excise duties on ale 
and beer were doubled ; and the import duties 
on raw silk, linen, timber, glass, and some other 
articles, were increased, f Thus far there was 
little difference of opinion. But soon the smooth 
course of business was disturbed by a proposi- 
tion which was much more popular than just 
or humane. Taxes of unprecedented severity 
had been imposed : and yet it might well be 
doubted whether these taxes would be sufficient. 



« Van Cltten to the States General, Oct 8 (13), 1690. 
f Lords' Journals, Oct 6, 1690; Oommonr Joamals, 
Oct 8. 

1 1 am not aware that this lampoon has ever been 
ated. I have seen it only in two oontemporaiy manU' 
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Why, it was asked, should not the cost of the 
Irieii war be borne by the Irish insurgents? 
H<^ those insurgents had acted in their mock 
Parliament all the world knew; and nothing 
could be more reasonable than to mete to them 
from their own measure. They ought to bo 
treated as they had treated the Saxon colony. 
Every acre which the Act of Settlement had 
left them ought to be seized by the state for 
the purpose of defraying that expense which 
their turbulence and perverseness had made ne- 
cessary. It is not strange that a plan which at 
once gratified national animosity, and held out . 
the hope of pecuniary relief, should have been 
welcomed with eager delight A bill was 
brought in which bore but too much resem- 
blance to some of the laws passed by the Jaoo* 
bite legislators of Dublin. By this bill it was 
provided that the property of every person who 
had been in rebellion against the King and 
Queen since the day on which they were pro- 
claimed should be confiscated, and that the 
proceeds should be applied to the support of 
the war. An exception was made in favour of 
such Protestants as had merely submitted to 
superior force: but to Papists no indulgenoe 
was shown. The royal prerogative of clemency 
was limited. The King might indeed, if such 
were his pleasure, spare the lives of his van- 
quished enemies ; but he was not to be permit- 
ted to save any part of their estates from the 
general doom. He was not to have it in his 
power to grant a capitulation which should se- 
cure to Irish Roman Catholics the enjoyment 
of their hereditary lands. Kay, he was not to 
be allowed to keep faith with persons whom he 
had already received to mercy, who had kissed 
his hand, and had heard from his lips the pro- 
mise of protection. An attempt was made to 
insert a proriso in favour of Lord Dovef . Do- 
ver, who, with all his faults, was not without 
some English feelings, had, by defending the 
interests of his nati?e country at Dublin, made 
himself odious to both the Irish and the French. 
After the battle of the Boyne jbis situation was 
deplorable. Neither at Limerick nor at Saint 
Germains could he hope to be welcomed. In 
his despair, he threw himself at William's feet, 
promised to Uve peaceably, and was graciously 
assured that he had nothing to fear. Though 
the royal word seemed to be pledged to this 
unfortunate man, the Commons resolved, by a 
hundred and nineteen votes to a hundred and 
twelve, that his property should not be exempted 
from the general confiscation. 

The bill went up to the Peers ; but the Peers 
were not inclined to pass it without considerable 
amendments ; and such amendments there was 
not time to make. Numerous heirs at law, re- 
versioners, and creditors implored the Upper 
House to Introduce such provisoes as might 
secure the innocent against all danger of being 
involved in the punishment of the guilty. Some 
petitioners asked to be heard by counsel. The 
King had made all his arrangements for a voy- 
age to the Hague ; and the day beyond which 
he could not postpdne his departure drew near. 

scrlptii. It is entitled The Opening of the Seftsions, 1690. 

i Commons' Journals, Oct. 9, 10, 13, 14, ICiK). 

g Commons* Journais of December, 1690, particularly of 
Dec. 26; Stat. 2 W. A M. wes. 2, c 11. ^^ ^ ^ -. ^^ 

t Stat. 2 W.AM. MBS. 2,0. 1,8, 4. O 
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The bill was therefore, happily for the honour 
of English legislation, consigned to that dark 
repository in which the abortiye statutes pf 
many generations sleep a sleep rarely disturbed 
by the historian or the antiquary.* 

Another question, which slightly and but 
■lightly discomposed the tranquillity of this 
short session, arotfe out of the disastrous and 
disgraceftil battle of Beachy Head. Torrington 
had, immediately after that battle, been sent to 
the Tower, and had ever since remained there. 
A technical difficoly had arisen about the mode 
•of bringing him to trial. There was no Lord 
High Admiral ; and whether the Commissioners 
of the Admiralty were competent to execute 
martial law was a point which to some jurists 
appeared not perfectly clear. The migority of 
the judges held that the Commissioners were 
competent; but, for the purpose of remoying 
all doubt, a bill was brought into the Upper 
House; and to this bill seyeral Lords offered 
an opposition which seems to have been most 
unreasonable. The proposed law, they said, 
was a retrospectiye penal law, and therefore 
objectionable. If they used this argument in 
good faith, they were ignorant of the yery ru- 
diments of the science of legislation. To make 
a law for punishing that which, at the time 
when it was done, was not punishable, is con- 
trary to all sound principle. But a law which 
merely alters the criminal procedure may with 
perfect propriety be made applicable to past as 
well as to future offences. It would haye been 
the grossest injustice to gtye a retrospecUye 
operation to the law which made slayetrading 
felony. But there was not the smallest injustice 
in enacting that the Central Criminal Court 
should try felonies committed long before that 
Court was in being. In Torrington*s case the 
■ubstantiye law oontinued to be what it had 
always been. The definition of the crime, the 
amount of the penalty, remained unaltered. 
The only change was in the form of procedure ; 
and that change the legislature was perfectly 
justified in maUng retrospectiyely. It is indeed 
hardly possible to belieye that some of those 
who opposed the-bill were duped by the fallacy 
of which they condescended to make use. The 
feeling of caste was strong among the Lords. 
That one of themselyes should be tried for his 
life by a court composed of plebeians seemed to 
them a degradation of their whole order. If 
their noble brother had offended, articles of 
impeachment ought to be exhibited against him : 
Westminster Hall ought to be fitted up: his 
peers ought to meet in their robes, and to give 
in their yerdict on their honour : a Lord High 
Steward ought to pronounce the sentence and 
to break the staff. There was an end of privi- 
lege if an Earl was to be doomed to death by 
tarpaulins seated round a table in the cabin of 
a ship. These feelings had so much influence 
that the bill f)assed the Upper House by a majo- 
rity of only two.f In the Lower House, where 
the dignities and immunities of the nobility 



* Burnot, ii. 67. See the Jooriutls of both House*, 
particulwrly ihe GomiuonB' Jouraal« of the 2tfth of De- 
eember and the Lords' JournalA of the 30th of December 
and the Ist of JanuRry. The bill itaelf will be found in 
the archives of the ilouoe of Lordn. 

t Lord.-*' Jounials, Oct. 80, 1690. The numbers are never 
giren in tlie Liords' Journals. That the majority wan only 
two is asserted by Ralph, who had, I suppose, some autho- 
rity which I hare not been able to find. 



were regarded with no friendly feeling, there 
was little difference of opinion. Torrington 
requested to be heard at the bar, and spoke 
there at great length, but weakly and con- 
fusedly. He boasted of his serrices, of his 
sacrifices, and of his wounds. He abused tiie 
Dutch, the Board of Admiralty, and the Secre- 
tary of State. The bill, howeyer, went through 
all its stages without a diyision.} 

Early in December Torrington was sent under 
a guard down the riyer to Sheerness. There 
the Court Mardal met on board of a frigate 
named the Kent. The inyestigation lasted three 
days ; and during those days the ferment was 
great in London. Nothing was heard of on the 
exchange, in the coffeehouses, nay eyen at the 
church doors, but Torrington. Parties ran 
high: wagers to an immense amount wers 
depending: rumours were hourly arriying by 
land and water ; and eyery rumour was exagge- 
rated and distorted by the way. From the day 
on which the news of the ignominious battle 
arriyed, down to the yery eye of the trial, pub- 
lic opinion had been yery unfayourable to the 
prisoner. His name, we are told by contempo- 
rary pamphleteers, was hardly ever mentioned 
without a curse. But, when the crisis of his 
fate drew nigh, there was, as in our countiy 
there often is, a reaction. All his merits, hii 
courage, his good nature, his firm adherence to 
the I^otestant religion in the eyil times, were 
remembered. It was Impossible to deny that 
he was sunk in sloth and luxury, that he 
neglected the most important business for his 
pleasures, and that he could not say No to a 
boon companion or to a mistress : but for these 
faults excuses and soft names were found. His 
friends used without scruple all the arts which 
could raise a national feeling in hie fayour ; and 
these arts were powerfully assisted by the intd- 
ligenoe that the hatred which was felt towards 
him in Holland had yented itself in indignities 
to some of his countrymen. The cry was that 
a bold, jolly, freehanded English gentleman, of 
whom the worst that could be said was that he 
liked wine and women, was to be shot in order 
to graUfy the spite of iJie Dutch. What passed 
at the trial tended jto confirm the populaoe in 
this notion. Most of the witnesses against the 
prisoner were Dutch ofi&oera. The Dutch rear 
admiral, who took on himself the part of pro- 
secutor, forgot himself so far as to accuse the 
judges of partiality. When at lengtii, on the 
eyening of the third day, Torrington was pro- 
nounced not guilty, many who had recently 
clamoured for his blood seemed to be well 
pleased with his acquittal. He returned to 
London free, and with his sword by his side. 
As his yacht went up tiie Thames, eyery ship 
which he passed saluted him. He took his seat 
in the House of Lords, and eyen yentured to 
present himself at court. But most of the peers 
looked coldly on him : William would not see 
him, and ordered him to be dismissed from the 
serrice.} 



X Van Citters to the States General, Nor. 14 (21), IGOO. 
The Karl of Torrington's speech to the Uouse of Obo>> 
mons, 1710. 

i Burnet, U. 67, 68 ; Tan Citters to the SUtes Genetal, 
Nor. 2a(Dec 1), Dec. 9 (19), 12 (22), 16 (26), 1690; An Im- 
partial Account of some remarkable Passaifres In the Ufli 
of Arthur, KatI of Torrington, together with some moitat 
liemarki* on the Trial and Acquitment, 1691 ; Seasons* ftv 
tha Trial of the £arl of Torrington by Impeachment, 1 '96\ 
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There was another subject aboat which no 
vote was passed by cither of the Houses, but 
about which there is reason to belicTe that some 
acrimonious discussion took place in both. The 
Whigs, though much less violent than in the 
preceding year, could not patiently see Caer- 
raarthen as nearly prime minister as any Eng- 
lish subject could be under a prince of William's 
character. Though no man had taken a more 
prominent part in the Kevolution than the Lord 
President, though no man had more to fear from 
a counterrevolution, his old enemies would not 
believe that he had from his heart renounced 
those arbitrary doctrines for which he had once 
been zealous, or that he could bear true allegi- 
ance to a government sprung from resistance. 
Through the last six months of 1690 he was 
mercilessly lampooned. Sometimes he was King 
Thomas and sometimes Tom the Tyrant.* Wil- 
liam was adjured not to go to the Continent 
leaving his worst enemy close to the ear of the 
Queen. Halifax, who had, in the preceding 
year, been ungenerously and ungratefully per- 
secuted by the Whigs, was now mentioned by 
til em with respect and regret : for he was the 
enemy of their enemy.f The face, the figure, 
the bodily infirmities of Caerraarthen, wer^ 
ridiculed.^ Those Jftilings with the French 
Court in which, tw^^ years before, he had, 
rather by his misfortune than by his fault, been 
implicated, were represented in the most odious 
colours. He was reproached with his impeach- 
ment and his imprisonment. Once, it was said, 
he had escaped : but vengeance might still over- 
take him; and Loudon might enjoy the long 
deferred pleasure of seeing the old traitor flung 
off the ladder in the blue riband which he dis- 
graced. All the members of his family, wife, 
son, daughters, were assailed with savage in- 
vective and contemptuous sarcasm. J All who 
were supposed to be closely connected with him 
by political ties came in for a portion of this 
abuse ; and none had so large a portion as Low- 
ther. The feeling indicated by Uiese satires 
was strong among the Whigs in Parliament. 
Several of them deliberated on a plan of attack, 
and were in hopes that they should be able to 
raise such a storm as would make it impossible 
fur him to remain at the head of affairs. It 
should seem that, at this time, his influence in 
the royal closet was not quite what it had been. 
Qodolphin, whom he did not love, and could not 
control, but whose financial skill had been 
greatly missed during the summer, was brought 
back to the Treasury, and made First Commis- 
sioner. Lowther, who was the Lord President's 
own man, still sate at the board, but no longer 



Tha Parmble of the BearlMiting, 1690 ; The Earl of Tor- 
rington^g Speech to the House of Commonii, 1710. Thai 
Torriiif^ton was coldly recelTed by the peers 1 learned from 
an article in the Notidaa Ordinarlee of February 6, 1691, 
Madrid. 
* In one Whig lampoon of this year are these lines : 
** David, we thought, succeeded Saul, 
When WUllad rose on James's fall; 
But now King Thomas gorems alL" 
In aootiier are these Uoes: 

<« When Charles did seem to flU the throne. 
This tyrant Tbm made Bngland groan." 

** Yorkshire Tom was raJs'd to honoor, 
Wot what caaM no creature knew; 
He was lUse to the royal donor, * 

And will be the same to jov.*' 



presided there. It is true that there was not 
then such a difiference as there now is between 
the First Lord and his colleagues. Still the 
change was important and significant. Marlbo- 
rough, whom Caermarthen disliked, was, in 
military affairs, not less trusted than Godolphin 
in financial affairs. The seals which Shrews- 
bury had resigned in the summer had ever since 
been lying in William's secret drawer. The Lord 
President probably expected that he should be 
consulted before they were given away ; but he 
was disappointed. Sidney was sent for from 
Ireland ; and the seals were delivered- to him. 
The first intimation which the Lord President , 
received of this important appointment was not 
made in a manner likely to sooth his feelings. 
" Did you meet the new Secretary of State going 
out ?" said William. *' No, Sir," answered the 
Lord President ; ** I met nobody but my Lord 
Sidney." "He is the new Secretary," said 
William. " He will do till I find a fit man ; and 
he will be quite willing to resign as soon as I 
find a fit man. Any other person that I could 
put In would think himself ill used if I were to 
put him out." If William had said all that was 
in his mind, he would probably have added that 
Sidney, though not a great orator or statesman, 
was one of the very few English politicians who 
could be as entirely trusted as B6ntinck or 
Zulestein. Caermarthen listened with a bitter 
smile. It was new, he afterwards said, to see 
a nobleman placed in the Secretary's o^ce, as 
a footman was placed in a box at the theatre, 
merely in order to keep a seat till his betters 
came. But this jest was a cover for serious 
mortification and alarm. The situation of the 
prime minister was unpleasant and even peril- 
ous ; and the duration of his power would pro- 
bably have been short, had not fortune, just at 
this moment, put it in his power to confound 
his adversaries by rendering a great service to 
the state. II 

The Jacobites had seemed in August to be 
completely crushed. The victory of the Boyne, 
and the irresistible explosion of patriotic feeling 
produced by the appearance of Tourville's fleet 
on the coast of Devonshire, had cowed the 
boldest champions of hereditary right. Most 
of the chief plotters passed some weeks in con- 
finement or in concealment. But, widely as the 
ramifications of the conspiracy had extended, 
only one traitor suffered the puuishmcnt of his 
crime. This was a man named Godfrey Cross, 
who kept an inn on the beach near Kye, and 
who, when the French fleet was on the coast of 
Sussex, had given information to Tourville. 
When it appeared that this solitary example waa 

t A Whig poet compares the two Marquesras, as they 
were often called, and gives Qeorge the prcTerenoe over 
Thomas. 

«If a Bfaraness needs must steer us, 
Take a better in his stead. 
Who will in your absonc*) cheer us, 
And has far a wiser bead." 

t " A thin, iUnatured ghost that haunts the King." 

{ << Let hhn with his blue riband be 
Tied close up to the gallows tree ; 
For my lady a cart; and IM contrive it, 
Bee dancing son and heir should drive it" 

I As to the designs of the Whigs against GaennaiibeB, 
see Burnet, li. 68, 69, and a very significant protont in th« 
Lords' Journals, October 30, 1C90. As to the relations be- 
tween Caermarthen and Godolphin. see Godolphin*! lettsr 
to William, dated March SO, 1691, in Dalrymple. 
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thought safiicient, when the danger of inyasion 
was over, when the popular enthusiaam excited 
by that danger had subsided, when the lenity 
of the government had permitted some conspi- 
rators to leave their prisons and had encouraged 
others to venture out of their hidingplaces, the 
faction which had been prostrated and stunned 
began to give signs of returning animation. The 
old traitors again mustered at the old haunts, 
exchanged significant looks and eager whispers, 
and drew from their pockets libels on the Court 
of Kensington, and letters in milk and lemon 
Juice from the Court of Saint Germains. Pres- 
ton, Dartmouth, Clarendon, Penn, were among 
the most busy. With them was leagued the 
nonjuring Bishop of Ely, who was still permit- 
ted by the goyemment to reside in the palace, 
DOW no longer his own, and who had, but a 
short time before, called heaven to witness that 
he detested the thought of inviting foreigners to 
inyade England. One good opportunity had 
been lost ; but another was at hand, and must 
not be suffered to escape. The usurper would 
soon be again out of England. The administra- 
tion would soon be again confided to a weak 
woman and a divided council. The year which 
was closing had certainly been unlucky ; but 
that which was about to commence might be 
more auspicious. 

In December a meeting of the leading Jaco- 
bites was held.* The sense of the assembly, 
which consisted exclusively of Protestants, was 
that something ought to be attempted, but that 
the difficulties were great. None yentured to 
recommend that James should come over un- 
accompanied by regular troops. Yet all, taught 
by the experience of the preceding summer, 
dreaded the effect which might be produced by 
the sight of French uniforms and standards on 
English ground. A paper was drawn up which 
would, it was hoped, convince both James and 
Lewis that a restoration could not be effected 
without the cordial concurrence of the nation. 
France, — such was the substance of this re- 
markable document, — ^might possibly make the 
island a heap of rains, but neyer a sul^ect pro- 
▼inoe. It was hardly possible for any person, 
who had not had an opportunity of observing 
the temper of the public mind, to imagine the 
savage and dogged determination with which 
men of all classes, sects and factions were pre- 
pared to resist any foreign potentate who should 
attempt to conquer the kingdom by force of 
arms. Nor could England be governed as a 
Roman Catholic county. There were five mil- 
lions of Protestants in the realm : there were 
not a hundred thousand Papists: that such a 
minority should keep down such a majority was 
physically impossible ; and to physicid impossi- 
bility all other considerations must give way. 
James would therefore do well to take without 
delay such measures as might indicate his reso- 
lution to protect the established religion. Un- 
happily every letter which arriyed from France 
oontained something tending to Irritate feelings 
which it was most desirable to sooth. Stories 
were every where current of slights offered at 
8aini Germains to Protestants who had given 
the highest proof of loyalty by following into 



* If J aeeonnt of this oon^pinusy is chiefly taken from the 
•vUenoB, oral and documentary, which wu produced on 
the trial of the oonqiiiaton. 8ae al«> Burnet, ii. 69, 70, 



banishment a master zealous for a faith which 
was not their own. The edicts which had been 
issued against the Huguenots might perh^ii 
have been justified by the anarchical opinions 
and practices of those sectaries : but it was the 
height of injustice and of inhospitality to put 
those edicts in force against men who had been 
driven from their country solely on account of 
their attachment to a Roman Catholic King. 
Surely sons of the Anglican Church, who had, 
in obedience to her teachinf^, sacrificed all ibat 
they most prized on earth io the royal cause, 
ought not to be any longer interdicted from 
assembling in some modest edifice to celebrate 
her rites and to receive her consolations. An 
announcement that Lewis had, at the request 
of James, permitted the English exiles to woi^ 
ship God according to their national forma would 
be the best prelude to the great attempt That 
attempt ought to be made early in the spring. 
A French force must undoubtedly accompany 
His Majesty. But he must declare that he 
brought that force only for the defence of his 
person and for the protection of his loying sub- 
jects, and that, as soon as the foreign oppressors 
had been expelled, the foreign deliverers should 
be dismissed. He must also promise to govern 
according to law, and i4v i^^'^f ^ ^^ points 
which hiMi been in disputebetween him and his 
people to the decision of a Parliament 

It was determined that Preston should cany 
to Saint Germains the resolutions and suggee- 
tions of the conspirators. John Ashton, a per- 
son who had been clerk of the closet to Maiy 
of Modena when she was on the throne, and 
who was entirely devoted to the interests of the 
exiled family, undertook to procure the means 
of conyeyance, and for this purpose engaged the 
co-operation of a hotheaded young Jacobite 
named Elliot, who only knew in general that a 
service of some hazard was to be rendered to 
the good cause. 

It was easy to find in the port of London a 
vessel the owner of which was not scrupulooi 
about the use for which it might be wanted. 
Ashton and Elliot were introduced to the master 
of a smack named the James and ElizabetlL 
The Jacobite agents pretended to be smugglers, 
and talked of the tnousands of pounds which 
might be got by a single lucky trip to Francs 
and back again. A bargain was struck : a six- 
pence was broken; and aU the arrangement! 
were made for the yoyage. 

Preston was charged by his friends with a 
packet containing seyeral important papers. 
Among these was a list of the English fleet fur- 
nished by Dartmouth, who was in conunnnicar 
tion with some of his old companions in arms, 
a minute of the resolutions which had been 
adopted at the meeting of the conspirators, and 
the Heads of a Declaration which it was thought 
desirable that James should publish at the mo- 
ment of his landing. There were also six or 
seyen letters from persons of note in the Jaco- 
bite party. Most of these letters were parables, 
but parables which it was not difficult to un- 
riddle. One plotter us^d the cant of the law. 
There was hope that Mr. Jackson would soon 
recover his estate. The new landlord was a 



and the life of Jamea, U. Ul. Nardmit LnttnU 
that no Roman Oathollo appeared to liara bean 
to the oomraltatftona of the eonapiratooyv l^ 
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hard man, and had set the freeholders against 
him. A little matter would redeem the whole 
property. The opinions of the best counsel 
were in Mr. Jackson's favour. All that was 
necessary was that he should himself appear in 
Westminster Hall. The final hearing ought to 
be before the close of Easter Term. Other 
writers affected the style of the Boyal Exchange. 
There was a great demand for a cargo of the 
right sort. There was reason to hope that the 
old firm would soon form profitable connections 
with bouses with which it had hitherto had no 
dealings. This was evidently an allusion to the 
discontented Whigs. But, it was added, the 
shipments must not be delayed. Nothing was 
so dangerous as to overstay Uie market If the 
expected goods did not arrive by the tenth of 
March, the whole profit of the year would be 
lo.st. As to details,, entire reliance might be 
placed on the excellent factor who was going 
over. Clarendon assumed the character of a 
matchmaker. There was great hope that the 
business which he had been negotiating would 
be brought to bear, and that the marriage 
portion would be well secured. "Your rela- 
tions," he wrote, in allusion to his recent con- 
finement, " have been very hard on me this last 
gammer. Yet, as soea as I could go safely 
abroad, I pursued the business." Catharine 
Sedley entrusted Preston with a letter in which, 
without allegory or circumlocution, she com- 
plained that her lover had left her a daughter 
to support, and begged very hard for money. 
Bat the two most important despatehes were 
from Bishop Turner. They were directed to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bedding : but the language was such 
as it would be thought abject in any gentleman 
to hold except to royalty. The Bishop assured 
their Majesties that he was devoted to their 
eause, that he earnestly wished for a great 
occasion to prove his zeal, and that he would 
no more swerve from his duty to them than 
renounce his hope of heaven. He added, in 
phraseology metaphorical indeed, but perfectly 
intelligible, that he was the mouthpiece of several 
of the nonjuring prelates, and especially of San- 
croft. "Sir, I speak in the plural," — these 
wre the words of the letter to James, — « becanse 
I irrite my elder brother's sentiments as well 
as my own, and the rest of our family." The 
letter to Mary of Modena is to the same effect. 
" I say this in behalf of my elder brother, and 
the rest of my nearest relations, as well as from 
myself."* 

All the letters with which Preston was charged 
referred the Court of Saint Qermains to him for 
fuller information. He carried with him minutes 
in bia own handwriting of the subjects on which 
he was to converse with his master and with 
the ministers of Lewis. These minutes though 
concise and desultory, can for the most part be 
interpreted without difficulty. The vulnerable 
points of the coast are mentioned. Gosport is 
defended only by palisades. The garrison of 
Portsmouth is small The French fleet ought 
to be out in April, and to fight before the Dutch 
are in the Channel. There are a few broken 



^ Th« genuineness of tbeae letters wm onee contested on 
TCTT ftiToloiu gronnds. But the letter of Turner to Snn- 
«rat, which Is among the Tanner papers in the Bodleian 
library, and which will be found in the Life of Ken by a 
I^grmsui, must convince the most Inorediilons. 



words clearly importing that some at least of 
the nonjuring bishops, when they declared, 
before God, that they abhorred the thought of 
inviting the French over, were dissembling.f 

Every thing was now ready for Preston's 
departure. But the owner of the James and 
Elizabeth had conceived a suspicion that the 
expedition for which his smack had been hired 
was rather of a political than of a commercial 
nature. It occurred to him that more might be 
made by informing against his passengers than 
by conveying them safely. Intelligence of what 
was passing was conveyed to the Lord President 
No intelligence could be more welcome to him. 
He was delighted to find that it was in his 
power to give a signal proof of his attachment 
to the government which his enemies had 
accused him of betraying. He took his mea- 
sures with his usual energy and dexterity. His 
eldest son, the Earl of Danby, a bold, volatile, 
and somewhat eccentric young man, was fond 
of the sea, lived much among sailors, and was 
the proprietor of a small yacht of marvellous 
speed. This vessel, well manned, was placed 
under the command of a trusty officer named 
Billop, and was sent down the river, as if for 
the purpose of pressing mariners. 

At dead of night, the last night of the year 
1690, Preston, Ashton and Elliot went on board 
of their smack near the Tower. They were in 
great dread lest they should be stopped and 
searched, either by a Aigate which lay off 
Woolwich, or by the guard posted at the block* 
house of Gravesend. But, when they had 
passed both frigate and blockhouse without 
being challenged, their spirits rose : their appe- 
tite became keen: they unpacked a hamper 
well stored with roast beef, mince pies, and 
bottles of wine, and were just sitting down to 
their Christmas cheer, when the alarm was 
given that a vessel from Tilbury was flying 
Uirough the water after them. They had 
scarcely time to hide themselves in a dark hole 
among the gravel which was the ballast of their 
smacl^ when the chase was over, and Billop, at 
the head of an armed party, came on board. 
The hatches were taken up : the conspirators 
were arrested ; and their clothes were strictly 
examined. Preston, in his agitation, had 
dropped on the gravel his official seal and the 
packet of which he was the bearer. The seal 
was discovered where it had fallen. Ashton, 
aware of the importance of the papers, snatched 
them up and tried to conceal them : but they 
were soon found in his bosom. 

The prisoners then tried to cajole or to cor- 
rupt Billop. They called for wine, pledged him, 
praised his gentlemanlike demeanour, and as- 
sured him that, if he would accompany them, 
nay, if he would only let that little roll of paper 
fall overboard into the Thames, his fortune 
would be made. The tide of affairs, they said, 
was on the turn : things could not go on for 
ever as they had gone on of late ; and it was in 
the captain's power to be as great and as rich 
as he could desire. Billop, though courteous, 
was inflexible. The conspirators became sen* 



fThe words are these: "The Modest Inquiry— The 
Bishops' Answei^-Not the chilling of them— But thd 
satisfying of friends." The Modest Inquiiy wis the 
pamphlet which Unted at Dewitttng. J /> 
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sihle that their necks were in imminent danger. 
The emergency brought out strongly tlie true 
characters of all the three, characters which, 
but for such an emergency, might hare remained 
for ever unknown. Preston had always been 
reputed a highspirited and gallant gentleman : 
but the near prospect of a dungeon and a gal- 
lows altogether unmanned him. Elliot stormed 
and blasphemed, Towed that, if he ever got 
free, he would be revenged, and, with horrible 
imprecations, called on the thunder to strike the 
yacht, and on London Bridge to fall in and crush 
her. A^hton alone behaved with manly ^firm- 
ness. 

Late in the evening the yacht reached White- 
hall Stairs ; and the prisoners, strongly guarded, 
were conducted to the Secretary's office. The 
papers which had been found in Ashton's bosom 
were inspected that night by Nottingham and 
Gaerm.irthen, and were, on the following morn- 
in<;, put by Caermarthen into the hands of the 
King. 

Soon it was known all over London that a 
plot had been detected, that the messengers 
whom the adherents of James had sent to solicit 



the help of an invading army from France bad 
been arrested by the agents of the vigilant and 
energetic Lord President, and that documentary 
evidence, which might affect the Uvea of some 
great men, was in the possession of the govern- 
ment The Jacobites were terrorstrickcn : the 
clamour of the Whigs against Caermarthen wu 
suddenly bushed ; and the Session ended in 
perfect harmony. On the fifth of January the 
King thanked the Houses for their support, and 
assured them that he would not grant away any 
forfeited property in Ireland till they should 
reassemble. He alluded to the plot which had 
just been discovered, and expressed a hope that 
the friends of England would not, at such a 
moment, be less active or less firmly united than 
her enemies. He then signified his pleasun 
that the Parliament should adjourn. On the 
following day he set out, attended by a splenr 
did train of nobles, for the Congress at ths 
Hague.* 



• liOrdB' and Oommoiu' Jounuds. Jan. 5, lQOO-1 * Loadn 
Qaiotte, Jan. 8. 
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^K the eighteenth of Jtamvry 1691, the King, 
_ having been detained some days by adverse 
ivinds, went on board at Gravesend. Four yachts 
had been fitted np for him and for his retinue. 
Among his attendants were Norfolk, Ormond, 
DeroDshire, Dorset, Portland, Monmouth, Zale- 
stein, and the Bishop of London. Two distin- 
gaished admirals, Cloudesley ShoTel and George 
Rooke, commanded the men of warwhich formed 
the oonToy. The passage was tedious and dis- 
agreeable. During many hours the fleet was 
becalmed off the Godwin Sands ; and it was not 
till the fifth day that the soundings proved the 
• coast of Holland to be near. The sea fog was 
80 thick that no land could be seen ; and it was 
not thought safe for the ships to proceed further 
in the darkness. William, tired out by the voy- 
age, and impatient to be once more in his be- 
loved country, determined to land in an open 
boat. The noblemen who were in his train tried 
to dissuade him from risking so valuable a Hfe ; 
but, when they found that his mind was made 
up, they insisted on sharing the danger. That 
danger proved more serious than they had ex- 
4>ected. It had been supposed that in an hour 
the party would be on shore. But great masses 
of floating ice impeded the progress of the skiff; 
the night came on ; the fog grew thicker ; the 
waves broke over the King and the courtiers. 
Once the keel struck on a sand bank, and was 
with great difficulty got off. The hardiest 
mariners showed some signs of uneasiness. 
But William, through the whole night, was as 
composed as if he had been in the drawing>room 
at Kensington. '*For shame,'* he said to one 
of the dismayed sailors : *' are you afraid to die 
in my company T" A bold Dutch seaman ven- 
tured to spring out, and, with great difficulty, 
swam and scrambled through breakers, ice and 
mud, to firm ground. Here he discharged a 
musket and lighted a fire as a signal that he was 
safe. None of his fellow passengers, however, 
thought it prudent to follow his example. They 
lay tossing in sight of the flame which he had 
kindled, till the first pole light of a January 
morning showed them that thoy wer^ close to 
the island of Goree. The King and his Lords, 
stiff with cold and covered with icicles, gladly 
landed to warm and rest themselves.* 

After reposing some hours in the hut of a 
peasant, William proceeded to the Hague. He 
was impatiently expected there ; for, though the 
fleet which brought him was not visible from the 
shore, the royal salutes had been heard through 
the mist> and had apprised the whole coast of 
his arrivaL Thousands had assembled at Hon- 
elaerdyk to welcome him with applause which 
came from their hearts and which went to his 
heart'. That was one of a few white days of a 
life, beaefioent indeed and glorious, but far from 
happy. After more than two years passed in a 
straDge land, the exile had again set foot on his 
natiTe soiL He heard again the language of his 
nursery. He saw again the scenery and the 
architecture which were inseparably associated 
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in his mind yiiih the recollections of childhood 
and the sacred feeling of home; the dreary 
mounds of sand, shells and weeds, on which the 
waves of the German Ocean broke ; the inter- 
minable meadows intersected by trenches ; the 
straight canals ; the villas bright with paint and 
adorned with quaint images and inscriptions. 
He had lived during many weary months among 
a people who did not love him, who did not 
understand him, who could never forget that be 
was a foreigner. Those Englishmen who served 
him most faithfully served him without enthu- 
siasm, without personal attachment, and merely 
from a sense of public duty. In their hearts 
they were sorry that they had no choice but 
between an English tyrant and a Dutch deliverer. 
All was now changed. William was among a 
population by which he was adored, as ElizalMth 
had been adored when she rode through her 
army at Tilbury, as Charies the Second had 
been adored when he landed at Dover. It is 
true that the old enemies of the House of Orange 
had not been inactive during the absence of the 
Stadtholder. There had been, not indeed 
clamours, but mutterings against him. He 
had, it was sud, neglected his native land for 
his new kingdom. Whenever the dignity of the 
English flag, whenever the prosperity of the 
English trade was concerned, he forgot thnt he 
was a Hollander. But, as soon as his well re- 
membered face was again seen, all jealou^, all 
coldness, was -at an end. There was not a boor, 
not a fisherman, not an artisan, in the crowds 
which lined the road ftrom Honslaerdyk to the 
Hague, whose heart did not swell with pride at 
the thought that the first minister of Holland 
had become a great King, had freed the English, 
and had conquered the Irish. It would have 
been madness in William to travel from Hampton 
Court to Westminster without a guard ; but in 
his own land he needed no swords or carbines to 
defend him. " Do not keep the people off," he 
cried ; ** let them come close to me ; they are all 
my good friends." He soon learned that sump- 
tuous preparations were making for his entrance 
into the Hague. At first he murmured and ob- 
jected. He detested, he said, noise and display. 
The necessary cost of the war ^as quite heavy 
enough. He hoped that his kind fellow towns- 
men would consider him as a neighbour, bom 
and bred among them, and would not pay him 
so bad a compliment as to treat him ceremo- 
niously. But all his expostulations were vain. 
The Hollanders, simple and parsimonious as 
their ordinary habits were, had set their hearts 
on giring their illustrious countryman a recep- 
tion suited to his dignity and to his merit; an<f 
he found it necessary to yield. On the day of 
his triumph the concourse was immense. All 
the wheeled carriages and liorses of the province 
were too few for the multitude of those who 
flocked to the show. Many thousands came 
sliding or skating along the troten. canals from 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Loyden, Haarlem, 
Delft. At ten in the monung of the twenty- 
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rixth of January, the great bell of the Town 
House gave the Bignal. Sixteen hundred eub- 
tftantial burghers, well armed, and olad in the 

* finest dresses which were to be found in the re- 
cesses of their wardrobes, kept order in the 
crowded streets. Balconies and scaffolds, em- 
bowered in evergreens and hung with tapestry, 
hid the windows. The royal coach, escorted by 
an army of halberdiers and running footmen, 
and followed by a long train of splendid equip- 
ages, passed under numerous arches rich with 
carving and painting, amidst incessant shouts 
of ** Long live the King our Stadtholder/' The 
front of the Town House and the whole circuit 
of the marketplace were in a blaze with bril- 
liant colours. Civic crowns, trophies, emblems 
of arts, of sciences, of commerce, and of agricul- 
ture, appeared everywhere. In one place Wil- 
liam saw portrayed the glorious actions of his 
ancestors. There was the silent prince, the 

-founder of the Batavian commonwealth, passing 
the Mouse with his warriors. There was the 
more impetuous Maurice leading the charge at 
Nieuport. A little further on, the hero might 
retrace the eventful story of his own life. He 
was a child at his widowed mother's knee. He 
was at the altar with Mary's hand in his. He 
was landing at Torbay. He was swimming 
through the Boyne. There, too, was a boat 
amidst the ioe and the breakers ; and above it 
was most appropriately inscribed, in the ma- 
jestic language of Rome, the saying of the 
great Roman, «*What dost thou fear? Thou 
hast Csesar on board." The task of furnishing 
the Latin mottoes had been intrusted to two 
men, who, till Bentley appeared, held the highest 
place among the classical scholars of that age. 
Spanheim, whose knowledge of the Roman 
medals was unrivalled, imitated, not unsuccess- 
fully, the noble oonciseness of those ancient 
legends which he had assiduously studied ; and 
he was assisted by Grevius, who then filled a 
chair at Utrecht, and whose just reputation had 
drawn to that University multitudes of students 
from every part of Protestant Europe.* When 
the night came, fireworks were exhibited on the 
great tank which washes the walls of the Palace 
of the Federation. That tank was now as hard 
as marble ; and the Dutoh boasted that nothing 
had ever been seen, even on the terrace of Ver- 
sailles, more brilliant than the effect produced 
by the innumerable casci^es of flame which 
were reflected in the smooth mirror of ice.-|- 
The English Lords congratulated their master 
on his immense popularity. ** Yes," said he; 
* * but I am not the favourite. The shouting was 
nothing to what it would have been if Mary had 
been with me." 

A few hours after the triumphal entry, the 
King attended a sitting of the States G^eral. 
His last appearance among them had been on 

* the day on which he embarked for England. 
He had then, amidst the broken words and loud 
weepmg of those grave Senators, thanked them 
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for the kindness with which they bad mtebed 
over his childhood, trained his young mmd, lad 
supported his authority in his riper yean; tad 
he had solemnly commended his beloved irife to 
their care. He now came back among them tlie 
King of three kingdoms, the head of thegrcitea 
coalition that Europe had seen during a hundral 
and eighty years ; and nothing was heard in 
the hall but applause and congratulations. J 

By this time the streets of the Hague wen 
overflowing with the equipages andretionetof 
princes and ambassadors who came flockiog tn 
the great Congress. First appeared the ubIe- 
tious and ostentatious Frederic, Elector of 
Brandenberg, who, a few years later, took tin 
title of King of Prussia. Then arrived the pv^ 
Elector of Bavaria, the Regent of Wirtemberg. 
the Landgraves of Hesse Cassel and Hew 
Darmstadt, and a long train of sovereign priara, 
sprung from the illustrious houses of Bninsvick, 
of Sazony, of Hoi stein, and of Nassau. Tbe 
Marquess of Gastanaga, Governor of the Spasidi 
Netherlands, repaired to the aasembly from tb 
viceregal Court of Brussels. Eztraordiniij 
ministers had been sent by the Emperor, bytbs 
Kings of Spain, Poland, Denmark, and Swedes, 
and by the Duke <^ Savoy. There was Bcamij 
room in the town and the neighbourhood fortk 
English Lords and gentlemen and the Gentta 
Counts and Barons whom curioaty or ofEcuj 
duty had brought to the place of meeting. Tb4 
grave capital of the most thrifty and iDdostrioiij 
of nations was as gay as Venice in the Carsinl. 
The walks cut among those noble limes i»i 
elms in which the villa of the Princess of Orssge 
is embosomed were gay with the plumes, tbe 
stars, the flowing wigs, the embroidered toiia 
and the gold hilted swords of gallanta fun 
London, Berlin, and Vienna. ^With the nobles 
were mingled sharpers not less gorgeously it- 
tired than they. At night the haurd Ubk; 
were thronged ; and the theatre was filled to tk 
roof. Princely banquets followed one anotkr 
in rapid succession. The meats were semd 
in gold; and, according to that old Teutax 
fashion with which Shakspenre had made lif 
countrymen familiar, as often as any of tk 
great princes proposed a health, the ketik 
drums and trumpets sounded. Some EngM 
lords, particularly Devonshire, gave eDtertli^ 
ments w)iich vied with those of Sovereigns. U 
was remarked that the German poteatattf. 
though generally disposed to be litigious tsj 
punctilious about etiquette, associated, on '^ 
occasion, in an unceremonious manner, u4 
seemed to have forgotten their passion fcr g^ 
nealogieal and heraldic controversy. The tas*? 
for wine, which was then characteristic of ifce:' 
nation, they had not forgotten. At the t»b!eff 
the Elector of Brandenburg much mirth m 
caused by the gravity of the statesmen of Hc^ 
land, who, sober themselves, confuted oouf 
Grotius and Puffendorf the nonsense etuttcit^ 
by the tipsy nobles of the Empire. One ^ 
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those noMes nrallvwed bo many bnmpera that 
he tumbled into the tarf fire, and was not pulled 
ont till bis fine veWet suit bad been bnrned.''^ 

In tbe midst of all this revelry, basiness was 
not neglected. A formal meetine of tbe Con- 
gress was held at which William presided. In 
a short and dignified speech, which was speedily 
eircnlated throoghont Europe, he set forth the 
necessity of firm union and strei^ous exertion. 
Tbe profound* respect with which he was heard 
by that splendid assembly caused bitter mortifica- 
tion to his enemies both in England and in France. 
The German potentates were bitterly reyiled for 
yielding precedence to an upstart Indeed the 
most illustrious among them paid to him such 
marks of deference as they would scarcely haye 
deigned to pay to the Imperial Majesty, mingled 
with the crowd in his antechamber, and at his 
table behaved as respectfully as any English 
lord in waiting. In one caricature the allied 
princes were represented as muzzled bears, 
some with crowns, some with caps of state. 
William had them all in a chain, and was teac)i- 
ing them to dance. In another caricature, he 
appeared taking his ease in an arm chair, with 
his feet on a cushion, and his hat on his head, 
while the Electon of Brandenburg and Bavaria, 
nncovered, occupied small stools on the right 
and left: the cr«wd of Landgraves and Sove- 
reign dukes stood at humble distance ; and Gas- 
tanaga, the* unworthy successor of Alva, awaited 
the orders of the heretic tyrant on bended knee.-f- 

It was soon announced by authority that, be- 
fore the beginning of summer, two hundred and 
twenty thousand men would be in the field 
egainBt France. { The contingent which each 
of tbe allied powers was to furnish was made 
known. Matters about which it would have 
been inexpedient to put forth any declaration 
were privately discussed by the King of England 
with his allies. On this occasion, as on every 
other important occasion during his reign, he 
was his own minister for foreign affairs; It was 
necessary for the sake of form that he should be 
attended by a Secretary of State; and Notting- 
iMm had therefore followed him to Holland. 
But Nottingham, though, in matters concerning 
tlie internal government of England, he enjoyed 
€k large share of his master's confidence, knew 
little more about the business of the Congress 
than what he saw in the Gazettes. 

This mode of transacting business would now 
be thought most unconstitutional; and many 
'writers, applying the standard of their own age 
to the transactions of a former age, have se- 
'▼erely blamed William for acting without the 
advice of his ministers, and his ministers for 
submitting to be kept in ignorance of transac- 
tions which deeply concerned the honour of the 
Crown and the welfare of the nation. Yet, 
surely the presumption is that what the most 
lionest and honourable men of both parties, 
l^ottingham, for example, among the Tories, 
•nd Somers among the Whigs, not only did, 
l»iit avowed, cannot have been altogether inex- 
«»isable ; and a very sufficient excuse will with- 
out difiSculty be found. 

The doctrine that the Sovereign is not respon- 
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Bible is doubtless as old as any part of our con- 
stitution. The doctrine that his ministers are 
responsible is also of immemorial antiquity. 
That where there is no responsibility there can 
be no trustworthy security against maladminis- 
tration, is a doctrine which, in our age and 
country, few people will be inclined to dispute. 
From these three propositions it plainly follows 
that the administration is likely to be best con- 
ducted when the Sovereign performs no public 
act without the concurrence and instrumental- 
ity of a minister. This argument is perfectly 
sound. But we must remember that arguments 
are constructed in one way, and governments in 
another. In logic, none but an idiot admits the 
premises and denies the legitimate conclusion. 
But in practice, we see that great and enlight- 
ened communities often persist/ generation i^ter 
generation, in asserting principles, and reftising 
to act upon those principles. It may be doubt- 
ed whether any real polity that ever existed 
has exactly corresponded to the pure idea of * 
that polity. According to the pure idea of con- 
stitutional royalty, the prince reigns and does 
not govern ; and constitutional royalty, as it 
now exi|^ in England, comes nearer than in 
any other country to the pure idea. Tet it 
would be a great error to imagine that our 
princes merely reign and never govern. In the 
seventeenth century, both Whigs and Tories 
thought it, not only the right, but the duty, of 
the first magistrate to govern. All parties 
agreed in blaming Charles the Second for not 
being his own Prime Minister : all parties agreed 
in praising James for being his own Lord High 
Adimiral ; and all parties thought it natural and 
reasonable that William should be his own Fo- 
reign Secretary. 

It may be observed that the ablest and best 
informed of those who have censured the man- 
ner in which the negotiations of that time were 
conducted are scarcely consistent with them- 
selves. For, while they blame William for be- 
ing his own Ambassador Plenipotentiary at the 
Hague, they praise him for being his own Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland. Tet, where is the 
distinction in principle between the two cases? 
Surely every reason which can be brought to 
prove that he violated the constitution, when, 
by his own sole authority, he made compacts 
with the Emperor and the Elector of Branden- 
burg, will equally prove that he violated the 
constitution, when, by his own sole authority, 
he ordered one column to plunge into the water 
at Oldbridge and another to cross the bridge of 
Slane. If the constitution gave him the com- 
mand of the forces of the State, the constitu- . 
tion gave him also the direction of the foreign 
relations of the State. On what principle then 
can it be maintained that he was at liberty to 
exercise the .former power without consulting 
any body, but that he was bound Uk exercise the 
latter power in conformity with the adrice of 
a minister ? Will it be said that an error in di- 
plomacy is likely to be more injurious to the 
country than an error in strategy ? Surely not 
It is hardly conceivable that any blunder which 
William might have made at the Hague could 
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liftTe be«a nore injnrioiu to ih% paUM iiit«r«fitt 
ttiaa ft ctofeftt at the Boyne. Or will it be said 
that there -vrae greater reason for plaoiag oon- 
Admioe in his military than in his diplomatic 
•kill? Sorely not In war he showed some 
great moral and intelleotaal qnalities: bnt, as 
a tactician, he did not rank high ; and of his 
many campaigns only two were decidedly sac- 
oessftil. In the talents of a negotiator, on the 
other hand, he has nerer been surpassed. Of 
the ioterests and the tempers of the continental 
•eonrts he knew more than all his Privy Ooonml 
together. Some of his ministers were donbtless 
men of great ability, excellent orators in the 
Honse of Lords, and yersed in onr insnlar poli- 
tics. Bnt, in the deliberations of the Congress, 
Caermarthen and Nottingham would have been 
found as far inferior to him as he would have 
been found inferior to them in a parliamentary 
debate on a question purely English. The co- 
alition against France was his work. He alone 
liad joined together the parts of that great 
whole; and he alone could Keep them together. 
If he had trusted that Tast and complicated 
maebine in the hands of any of his subjects, it 
would instantly hays fallen to pieces. 

Some things indeed were to be done which 
none of his suljects would hsTe yentured to do. 
Pope Alexander was really, though not in name, 
one of the allies: it was of the highest import- 
ance to have him for a friend; and yet such 
was the temper of the English nation that an 
English minister might well shrink fh>m haying 
any dealings, direct or indirect, with the Vati- 
can. The Secretaries of State were glad to 
leaye a matter so delicate and so full of risk to 
their master, and to be able to protest with 
truth that not a line to which the most intoler- 
ant Protestant could object had oyer gone out 
of their offioes. 

It must not be supposed, howeyer, that Wil- 
liam eyer forgot that his especial, his heredi- 
tary, mission was to protect the Reformed 
Paith. His influence with Roman Catholic 
princes was constantly and strenuously exerted 
for the benefit of their Prot«itant sulgects. In 
the spring of 1691, the Waldensian shepherds, 
long and cruelly persecuted, and weary of their 
liyes, were surprised by glad tidings. Those 
who had been in prison for heresy returned to 
their homes. Children, who had been taken 
from their parents to be educated by priests, 
were sent back. Congregations, which -had 
hitherto met only by stealth and with extreme 
peril, now worshipped God without molestation 
in the face of day. Those simple mountaineers 
probably neyer Imew that their fate had been a 
subject of discussioir at the Hague, and that 
they owed the happiness of their firesides and 
the security of their humble temples to the as- 
cendency which William exercised oyer the 
DukeofSaioy.* 

No coalition of which history has preserved 
the memory has had an abler chief than Wil- 
liam. But eyen William often contended in 
yain against those yices which are inherent in 
the nature of all coalitions. No undertakinff 
which requires the hearty and long continued 
oooperation of many independent states is likely 
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to prosper. Jealousies inevitably apring up. 
Disputes engender dispotes. Eyeryeenfeteaie 
is tempted to throw on others some part of IIm 
burden which he ought himself to bear. Seareely 
one honestly furnishes &e premised contingwrt. 
Scarcely onb exactiy obseryes the appointed 
day. But perhaps no eoalition thai erer ci- 
istod was in such constant danger of diasolatioQ 
as the eoalition which William had with infimtB 
difficulty formed. The long list, of potentates, 
who met in person or by iiiext representatires 
at the Hague, looked well in the gasettes. The 
crowd of princely equipages, attended by masy- 
coloured guards and lacqueys, looked wdl 
among the lime trees of the Yoorhout. But the 
yery circumstances which made the Congrea 
more splendid than otlier congresses made the 
league weaker than other leagues. The tnon 
numerous the allies, the more numerons wen 
the dangers which threatened the allianee. It 
was impossible that twenty goyemmeots, diyided 
by quarrels about preeedenoe, quarrels about 
^rritory, quarrels about trade, quarrels abost 
religion, could long act together in perfect hsr- 
mony. That they acted together daring serenl 
years in imperfect harmony is to be ascribed to 
the wisdom, patience and firmness of WiUiam. 

The situation of his great enemy was yeiy 
different. The resources oi the Preneh mo- 
narchy, though certainly not equal to those of 
England, Holland, the House of Austria, and 
the Empire of Germany united, were y^ ycrr 
formidable : they were all coUeeted in a centnl 
position : they were all under the absolute di- 
rection of a single mind. Lewis oould do with 
two words what Willism could hardly bring 
about by two months of negotiation at Beriin, 
Munich, Brussels, Turin and Vienna. Tbos 
France was found equal in effeetiye strength to 
all tiie states which were combuied agaiiist her. 
For in the political, as in the natmvl worid, 
there may be an equality of momentum between 
unequal bodies, when the body which is Inferier 
in weight is superior in yelooity. 

This was soon signally preyed. In March the 
princes and ambassadors who had been assem- 
bled at the Hague separated : and seareely had 
they separated when all their plans were dis- 
eoncerted by a bold and skilful more of the 
enemy. 

Lewis was sensible that the meetingof the 
Congress was likely to produce a great OTect on 
the public mind of Europe. That effect he de- 
termined to counteract by striking a sudden and 
terrible blow. While bis enemies were settliaf 
how many troops each of them should fwrmA, 
he ordered numerous dirisions of his amy to 
march from widely distant points towardMlons, 
one of the most important, if not the most tn»- 
portant, of the fortresses which protected the 
Spanish Netherlands. His purpose was disco- 
yered only when it was all but accomplished. 
William, who had retired for a few dfasyn to Loo, 
learned, with surprise and extreme yexation. 
that cayalry, infantry ^ artillery, bridges of boats, 
were Cut approaching the feted dty by many 
conyerging routes. A hundred thousand mea 
had been brought together. All the implements 
of war had been largely prorided by LouTois, 
the first of living administrators. The oooh 
mand was entrusted to Luxemburg, the first of 
livjng generals. The scientific operations wvre 
directed by Y anban, the first of liring engineers. 
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Thmt notldiig might b« wanting wkkh eooM 
kindle eaoUtion throagh all tibe ranka of a 
gallant and loyal army» the magnifioeot King 
himself had set out firom Vemillee for the 
camp* Yet William bad still some fiaint hope 
that it might be posaible to raise the siege. He 
flew to the Hague, put all the forces of the 
States General in motion, and sent presnog 
messages to the Qerman Princes. Within three 
weeks after he had receired the first hint of the 
danger, he was in the neighbourhood of the be- 
sieged oity, at the head of nearly fifty thousand 
troops of different nations. To attack a supe- 
rior force commanded by such a captain as 
Luxemburg was a bold, almost a desperate, en- 
terprise. Tet William was so sensible that the 
lose of Mens would be an almost irreparable 
disaster and disgrace that he made up his mind 
to run the hazard. He was couTinoed that the 
erent of the siege would determine the policy 
of the Courts of Stockholm aUd Copenhagen. 
Those Courts had lately seemed inclined to join 
the coalition* If Mens fell, they would certainly 
remain neutral; they might possibly become 
hostile. << The risk,'' he wrote to Heinsius, «*is 
great : yet I am not without hope. I will do 
what can be done. The issue is in the hands of 
God." On the yery day on which this letter 
was written Mons felL The siege had been 
vigorously pressed. Lewis himself, though 
Buffering fh>m the gout, had set the example of 
Btrenuoua exertion. His household troops, the 
fineet body of soldiers in Europe, had,^nnder his 
oye, surpassed themselves. The young nobles 
of hia court had tried to attract his notice by 
exposing themselves to the hottest fire with the 
satae gay alacrity with which they were wont to 
exliibit their graceful figures at his balls. His 
wounded solSers were charmed by the benig- 
nant courtesy with which he walked among 
their pallets, assisted while wounds were 
dressed by the hospital surgeons, and break- 
faated on a porringer of tJ^ hospital broth. 
While all was obedience and enthusiasm among 
the besiegers, all was disunioii and dismay 
amoDg the besieged. The duty of the French 
lines was so well performed that no messenger 
aent by William was able to cross them. The 
garriaon did not know thai relief was dose at 
hand. The burghers were appalled by the pros- 
pect of those horrible calamities which befall 
cities taken by storm. Showers of shells and 
redhot bullets were falling in the streets. The 
tofm was on fire in ten places at once. The 
pesLcefnl inhabitants derived an unwonted oou- 
ra^pe from the excess of their fear, and- rose on 
the soldiers. Thenceforth resistance was im- 
possible; and a capitulation was concluded. 
The armies then retired into quarters. Military 
operations were suspended during some weeks 
Levris returned in triumph to Versailles; and 
William paid a short vimt to England, where his 
presence was much needed.* 



* Ixnidon Gaaetto ftom Hatch 26 to April 13, 1691; 
»f ontlily Mereurira of March and April; Winlam'R Letters 
rn 0ein0l«ui cf March 18 and 29, April 7, 9; Daogeau'i 
Vfeznoin; The Siege of Moq9, a tragi-comedy, 1691. In 
thi« drmm* the clergy, who are In the interest of Vranee, 
;>er0TiA4le the burghera to dellrer np the town. Tbia traar 
lon calls ftnrth an Indigmmt ezolamatloii: 

''Oh prleeteraft, Bhoperafl, how do ye efTemlnate 
Tfae minds of men I" 

t Trial of PtestoB In the CoUaetian of State Iriala A 



He found the ministers still employed in trac* 
ing ovt the ramifications of the plot which had 
b^ disoovered just before his departure. Early 
in January, Preston, Ashton, and HUiot had 
been arraigned at the Old Bailey. They claimed 
tiie right c? severing in their challenges. It was 
therefore necessary to try them separately. The 
audience was numerous and splendid. Many 
peers were present. The Lord President and 
the two Secretaries of State attended in order 
to prove that the papers produced in Court were 
the same which Billop had brought to Whitehall. 
A considerable number of Judges appeared on 
the bench ; and Holt presided. A full report of 
the proceedings has come down to us, and well 
deserves te be attentively studied, and to be 
compared with the reports of other trials which 
had not long before taken place under the same 
roof. The whole spirit of the tribunal had un* 
dergone, in a few months, a change so complete 
that it might pcem to have been the work of 
ages. Twelve years earlier, unhappy Roman 
Catholics, accus^ of wickedness which had 
never entered into their thoughts, had stood in 
that dock. The witnesses for the Crown had 
repeated their hideous fictions amidst the ap« 
plauding hums of the audience. The judges 
had shared, or had pretended to share, the stu- 
pid credulity and ^e savage passions of the 
populace, had exchanged smiles and compli* 
ments with the peijured informers, had roared 
down the arguments feebly stammmd forth by 
the prisoners, and had not been ashamed, in 
passing the sentence of death, to make ribald 
jests on purgatory and the mass. As soon as 
the butchery of Papists was over, the butchery 
of Whigs had commenced ; and the judges had * 
applied themselves to their new work with even 
more than their old barbarity. To these sca]>- 
dals the Revolution had put an end. Whoever, 
after perusing the trial of Ireland and Picker- 
ing, of Grove and Berry, of Sidney, Cornish and 
Alice lisle, turns to the trials of Preston and 
' Ashton, will be astonished by the contrast. The 
Solicitor General, Somers, conducted the prose- 
cutions with a moderation and humanity of 
which his predecessors had left him no example. 
<« I did never think," he said, <« that it was the 
part of any who were of counsel for the King in 
cases of this nature to aggravate the crime of 
the prisoners, or to put fiUse colours on the evi^ 
dence.''-|- Holt's conduct was faultless. PoUex- 
fen, an older man than Holt or Somers, retained 
a tittle— and a little was too much — of the tone 
of that bad school in which he had been bred. 
But, though he once or twice forgot the austere 
decorum of his place, he cannot be accused of 
any violation of substantial justice. The pri* 
sonerm themselves seem to have been surprised 
by the fairness and gentleness with which they 
were treated. ** I would not mislead the jury, 
I'll assure you," said Holt to Preston, <'nor do 
Your Lordship any manner of injury in the 



person who was present glTes the foUowiog aoooant of 
Somer^s opening speech: "In the opening the evidence, 
there was no affeeteid exaggeration of mattarsi nor ostent»> 
tion of a pntid eloquence, one after another, as in former 
trials, like so many geese cackling in a row. Hers was 
nothing besides (kir matter of fact, or natural and Just re- 
fleotlons from tbenee arisiiig.'' The pamphlet from which 
I quote theae words is entitled. An Aooount of the late 
horrid Consplraoj hj a Person who was prssent at the 
Tilal%lO01. 
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world." •* No, my Lord,*' said Preston, « I see 
it well enough that Yoor Lordship wonld not" 
'* Whatever my fate may be," said Ashton, ^* I 
cannot but own that I have had a fair trial for 
my life." 

The culprits gained nothing by the modera- 
tion of the Solicitor General or by the im- 
partiality of the Court — for the OTidence was 
irresistible. The meaning of the papers seixed 
by Billop was so plain that the dullest Juryman 
could not misunderstand it Of those papers 
part was fully prored to be in Preston's hand- 
writing. Part was in Ashton's handwriting — 
but this the counsel for the prosecution had not 
the means of proving. They therefore rested 
the case against Ashton on the indisputable 
facts that the treasonable packet had been found 
in his bosom, and that he had used language 
which was quite unintelligible except on the 
supposition that he had a guilty Imowiedge of 
the contents.* 

Both Preston and Ashton were conrioted and 
sentenced to death. Ashton Was speedily exe- 
cuted. He might have saved his life by making 
disdosures. But though he declared that, if he 
were spared, he would always be a faithfkil sub- 
ject of Their Mi^esties, he was fully resolved 
not to give up the names of his accomplices. 
In this resolution he was encouraged by the 
no^juring divines who attended him in his cell. 
It was probably by their influence that he was 
induced to deliver to the SherifTs on the scaffold 
a declaration which he had transcribed and 
signed, but had not it is to be hoped, composed 
or attentively considered. In this paper he was 
made to complain of the unfairness of a trial 
^hich he had himself in public acknowledged to 
have been eminently fair. He was also made to 
aver, on the word of a dying man, that he knew 
nothing of the papers which had been found 
upon him. Unfortunately his declaration, when 
inspected, proved to be in the same handwriting 
with one of the most important of those papers. 
He died with manly fortitude, f 

Elliot was not brought to triaL The evidence 
against him was not quite so clear as that on 
which his associates had been convicted ; and he 
was not worth the anger of the government 
The fate of Preston was long in suspense. The 
Jacobites affected to be confident that the go- 
vernment would not dare to shed his blood. He 
was, they said, a fkvourite at Versailles, and his 
death' would be followed by a terrible retalia- 
tion. They scattered about the streets of Lon- 
don papers in which it was asserted that, if any 
harm befell him, Moun^oy, and all the other 
Englishmen of quality who were prisoners in 
France, would be broken on the wheel^ These 
absurd threats would not have deferred tl9 exe- 
cution one day. But those who had Preston in 
their powerwere not unwilling to spare him on 
certain conditions. He was privy to all the 
counsels of the disaffected party, and could fur- 
nish information of the highest value. He was 
informed that his fate depended on himself. 
The struggle was long and severe. Pride, con- 



• 8tat« Trialfl. 
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science, party spirit, were on one side; the in- 
tense love of life on the other. He went durug 
a time irresolutely to and fro. He listened to 
his brother Jacobites ; and his eommge rose. He 
listened to the agents of the government; snd 
his heart sank within him. In aa evening when 
he had dined and drunk his daret, he feared 
nothing. He would die like a man, rather thai 
save his neck by an act of baseness. But his 
temper was very different when he woke the 
next morning, when the courage which he had 
drawn ftrom wine and company had evaporated, 
when he was alone with the iron grates and 
stone walls, and when the thought of the block, 
the axe and the sawdust rose in his mind. 
During some time he regularly wrote a confes- 
sion every forenoon when he was sober, aed 
burned it every night when he was meny.^ Hii 
no^juring friends formed a plan for bringiag 
Sancroft to risit the tower, in the hope, doubt- 
less, that the exhortatimis of so great a prriate 
and so great a saint would confirm the wavering 
virtue of the prisoner.!) Whether this plu 
would have been suocessrul may be doubted ; it 
was not carried into effect : the fatal hour diev 
near; and the fortitude of Preston gave way. 
He confessed his guilt, and named Clarrndon, 
Dartmouth, the Bishop of Ely and WiUiam Pem, 
as his accomplices. He added a long list of pei^ 
sons against whom he could not himself giie 
eridence, but who, if he could truet to Penn*fl 
assurances, were friendly to King Jamce. 
Among th^e persons were Devonshire and Dor- 
set.f There is not the slightest reason to be- 
lieve that either of these great noblemen ever 
had any dealings, direct or indirect, with Saint 
Germains. It is not, however, necessary to ao- 
cuse Penn of deliberate falsehood. He was 
credulous and garrulous. The Lord Steward 
and the Lord Chamberlun had shared in the 
vexation with which their party had observed 
the leaning of William towards the Tories ; and 
they had probably expressed that vexation un- 
guardedly. So weak a man as Penn, wishiBg to 
find Jacobites every where, and prone to believe 
whatever he wished, might easily put an erro- 
neous construction on invectives saeh as the 
haughty and initable Devonshire was bat too 
ready to utter, and on sarcasms such as, in mo- 
ments of spleen, dropped but too easily from the 
lips of the keenwitted Dorset Caermarthen, a 
Tory, and a Tory who had been mercilessly pei^ 
seouted by the Whigs, was disposed to make the 
most of Ihis idle hearsay. But he recedved c» 
encouragement flrom his master, who, of all the 
great politicians mentioned in history, was the 
least prone to suspicion. When William re- 
turned to England, Preston was brought before 
him, and was commanded to repeat the confes- 
sion which had already been made to tiie minis- 
ters. The King stood behind the Lord Presi- 
dent's chair and listened gravely while Claren- 
don, Dortinouth, Turner and Penn were named. 
But as soon as the prisoner, passing ft^m what 
he could himself testify, began to repeat the 
stories which Penn had told him, Williaia 
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touched GftenaArtbeii on the shonUler and sud, 
"My Lord, ire have had too mneh of this."* 
This jndioioiie magnanimity had its proper re- 
ward. DoTonahire and Dorset heoame Arom that 
day more sealoos than ever in the oause of the 
master who, in spite of calumny for which their 
cwn indiscretion had perhaps famished some 
ground, had continued to repose confidence in 
their loyalty.f 

Even those who were undoubtedly criminal 
were generally treated with great lenity. Cla- 
rendon lay in the Tower about six months. His 
guilt was fully established ; and a party among 
the Whigs called loudly and importunately for 
his head. But he was saved by the pathetic 
entreaties of his brother Rochester, by the good 
offices of the humane and generous Burnet, and 
by Mary's respect for tlie memory of her mother. 
The prisoner's confinement was not strict. He 
was allowed to entertain his friends at dinner. 
When at length his health began to suffer from 
restraint, he was permitted to go into the coun- 
try under the care of a warder : the warder was 
soon removed; and Clarendon was informed that, 
while he led a quiet rural life, he should not be 
molested, t 

The treason of Dartmouth was of no common 
dye. He was an English seaman ; and he had 
laid a plan for betraying Portsmouth to the 
French, and had offered to take the command of 
a French squadron against his country. It was 
a serious aggravation of his guilt that he had 
been one of the very first persons who took the 
oaths to William and Mary. He was arrested 
and brought to the Council Chamber. A narro- 
tivb of what passed there, written by himself, 
has been preserved. In that narrative he ad- 
mits tiiat he was treated with great courtesy and 
delicacy. He vehemently asserted his inno- 
oence. He declared that he had never corre- 
8p<»ided with Saint Germains, that he was no 
favourite there, and that Mary of Modena in par- 
tlcalar owed him a grudge. *' My Lords," he 
said, '* I am an Englishman. I always, when 
th« interest of the House of Bourbon was 
strongest here, shunned the French, both men 
and women. I would lose the last drop of my 
blood rather than see Portsmouth in the power 
of foreigners. I am not such a fool as to think 
that King Lewis will conquer us merely for the 
benefit of King James. I am certain that no- 
thing can be truly imputed to me beyond some 
foolish talk over a bottle." His protestations 
seem to have produced some effect; for he was 
at first permitted to remain in the gentle custo- 
dy of the Black Rod. On further inquiry, how- 
ever, it was determined to send him to ihp 
Tower. After a confinement of a few weeks he 
died of apoplexy: but he lived long enough to 



• That ibis aoooupt of what pawed is tme in ratetanoe 
U> avIUcimiily proTed by tbe Life of James, 11. 448. I bave 
taken one or two sUicht droumstanccs from Dalrymple, 
w^bo, I beliere, took tbem from papers, now irreooTerablj 
lost, which be had seen in tbe Scotch OoUege at Paris. 

t Tbe snccees of William's " raeminff elemenoy" is ad- 
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of Orange's method, It is acknowledged, "saooeeded k) 
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in effect moet bitter enemies to His Miyjeety's eaosc after- 
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complete his disgrpkoe by ofiering his aword to 
the new government, and by expressing in feri 
vent language his hope that be might, by the 
goodness of God and of Their Migesties, have 
an opportunity of showing how much he hated 
the French. ( 

Turner ran no serious risk ; fbr the govern- 
ment was most unwilling to send to the scaf- 
fold one of the Seven who had signed the 
memorable petition. A warrant was however 
issned for his apprehension; and his friends 
had little hope that he would escape : for his 
nose was such as none who had seen it could 
forget; and it was to little purpose that he put 
on a flowing wig and that he suffered his beard 
to grow. #The pursuit was probably not very 
hot : for, after skulking a few weeks in Eng- 
land, he succeeded in crossing the Channel, and 
remained some time in France. || 

A warrant was issued against Penn ; and he 
narrowly escaped the messengers. It chanced 
that, on the day on which they were sent in 
search of him, he was attending a remarkable 
ceremony at some distance from his home. An 
event had taken place which a historian, whose 
object is to record the real life of a nation, 
ought not to pass unnoticed. >Vhile London 
was agitated by the news that a plot had been 
discovered, George Fox, the founder of the sect 
of Quakers, died. 

More than forty years had elapsed since Fox 
had begun to see visions and to cast out derils.^ 
He was then a youth of pure morals and grave 
deportment, with a perverse ten^r, with the 
education of a labouring man, and with an 
intellect in the most unhappy of all states, that 
is to say, too much disordered for liberty, and 
not sufficiently disordered for Bedlam. Tha 
circumstances in which he was placed were 
such as could scarcely fail to bring out in the 
strongest form the constitutional diseases of 
his mind. At the time when his faculties were 
ripening. Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, were striving for mastery, 
and were, in every comer of the realm, refut- 
ing and reviling each other. He wandered 
from congregation to congregation ; he heard 
priests harangue against Puritans: he heard 
Puritans harangue against priests; and he in 
vain applied for spiritual direction and conso- 
lation to doctors of both parties. One jolly old 
clergyman of the Anglican communion told him 
to smoke tobacco and sing psalms ; another ad- 
vised him to go and lose some blood ** Tba 
young inquirer turned in disgust from then 
advisers to the Dissenters, and found them also 
blind guides. ff After some time he came to tbe 
conclusion that no human being was competent 
to instruct him in divine things, and that the 



I Bnmett, U. 71 ; Evelyn's Diary, Jan. 4 and 18, 160O-1 ; 
Letter from Tamer to Bancroft, Jan. 19, 1690-1 ; Letter 
ftom Sancrofl to Lloyd of Norwich, April 2, 1602. These 
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f For a specimen of his visions, see his Journal, page 13 ; 
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troth had been eommanioated to him by direot 
inspiration from heaven. He argued thnt, as 
the division of langnages began at Babel, and 
as the perseeatore of Christ pnt on the croea an 
inseription in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, the 
knowledge of languages, and more especially of 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, mnst l>e nseless to a 
Christian minister.* Indeed, he was so fkr from 
knowing many languages, that he knew none ; 
nor can the most corrupt passage in Hebrew be 
more unintelligible to the unlearned than his 
Englieh often is to the most acute and attentive 
reader, f One of the precious troths which 
were divinely revealed to this new apostle was, 
tliat it was falsehood and adulation to use the 
second person plural instead of the second per 
son singular. Another was, that to talk of the 
month of March was to worship the blood- 
thirsty god Mars, and that to talk of Monday 
was to pay idolatrous homage to the moon. To 
say Good morning or Good evening was highly 
reprehensible, for those phrases evidently im- 
ported that God had made bad days and bad 
nights.} A Christian was bound to face death 
itself rather than touch his hat to the greatest 
of mankind. When Fox was challenged to pro- 
duce any Scriptural authority for this dogma, 
he cited the passage in which it is written that 
Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego were thrown 
into the fiery furnace with &eir hats on ; 
and, if his own narratiye may be trusted, the 
Chief Justice of England was altogether unable 
to answer this argument except by crying out, 
**Take him aj^ay, gaoler."§ Fox insisted much 
on the not less weighty argument that the 
Turks never show their bare heads to their 
superiors ; and he asked, with great animation, 
whether those who bore the noble name of 
Christians ought not to surpass Turks in 
virtue. II Bowing he strictly prohibited, and, 
indeed, seemed to consider it as the efiect of 
8atanical influence; for, as he observed, the 
woman in the Gospel, while she had a spirit of 
infirmity, was bowed together, and ceased to 
bow as soon as Divino power had liberated her 
from the tyranny of the Evil One.^ His ex- 
positions of the sacred writings were of a very 
peculiar kind. Passages, which had been, in 



* "WhKt they know, they know natunillj, who turn 
from the command and rrr from the spirit, irhofse fruit 
wltbam, who Raith that Hebrew, Greek, and Latino Is the 
original: before Babell was, the earth wan of one lan- 
gaage; and Nimrod the cunning banter, before the Lord, 
which came out of carted Ilam'a utock, the orI)^Ina1 and 
builder of Babell, whom Ood confounded with many Ian- 
gaagm. Mid thto they say is the original who erred tram 
the spirit and command; and Estate had his original, He- 
brew. Greek, and I^itine, which crucified- Christ and set 
orer him."— A message flrom the Lord to the Parliament 
of Enfr^ftod, by G. Fox, 1654 The same argument will be 
Iband in the Journals, but has been pat by the editor into 
a little better English. " Dost thou thluk to make minis- 
ters of Christ by these natural oonfliscd langaa^es which 
sprung from Bsbell, are admired in Babylon, and set atop 
of Christ, the Life, by a persecutor?"— Page 64. 

t His Journal, before it was puhllshed, was reTised by 
men of more sense and knowledge than himself, and 
therefore, absunl as It is, giTw ns no notion of his genuine 
style. The following is a fair specimen. It is the exor- 
dium of one of his manifestoee. ** Them which the world 
who are without the fear of God calls Quakers in scorn do 
deny all opinions, and they do deny all oonoclvlngs, and 
tiiey do deny all sects, and they do deny all Imaginations, 
and notions, and Judgments which riseth oat of the will 
and the thoagbta, and do deny witchcraft and all oaths, 
and the world and the works of it, and their worships and 
their enstoms with the light, and do deny Mse ways and 
ftJae worships, seducers and deceivers, whioh are now seen 
to ha Sa the world with the light, and with it they are 



the afipreiienrioii of ail Oiemaiders of the 0«a- 
pels during Mxteen centuries, figuvtiTe, he 
construed literally. Passagea, whieh no human 
being before him bad ever undentood in any 
other than a literal sense, he conetrved fignrar 
tively. Thus, from those rhetoriosl expres- 
sions in which the duty of patienoe under 
injuries is enjoined, he dednowi the doctrine 
that selfdefence against pirates and asseaainfl 
is unlawful. On the other- hand, the plain 
commands to baptize with water, and to par- 
take of bread and wine in commemomtion of 
the redemption of mankind, he pronovoeed 
to be allegorical. He long wandered fhni 
place to place, teaching this strange theology, 
shaking like an aspen leaf in his perox- 
ysms of fanatical excitement, forcing hie way 
into churches, v^ich he nfeknamed steeple hou- 
ses, interrupting prayers and sermons with da- 
mour and scurrility,** and pestering rectors and 
justices with epistles much resembling burlesqeeB 
of those sublime odes in which the Hebrew pro- 
phets foretold the calamities of Bebyloa and 
Tyre-tf He soon acqaired great notoriety by 
these feats. His strange ftuM, his strange ehent, 
his immovable hat and his leather breeches vrere 
known all over the country ; and he boasts that, 
as soon as the rumour was heard, <« The Men in 
Leather Breeches is coming,'' terror seized by* 
pocritioal professors, and hireling priests nsade 
haste to get out of his way.{| He was rq>eatedly 
imprisoned and set in the stoeks, sometiBes 
justiy, for disturbing the public wordiip of eea- 
gre^tions, and sometimes wijustly, for merely 
talking nonsense. He soon gathered round him 
a body of disciples, some of whom went beyond 
himself in absurdity. He has tdd as thnt ooe 
of his friends walked naked through Skiptoe 
declaring the truth, {{ and that another wms di- 
vinely moved to go naked during several years 
to marketplaces, and to the houses of gentlemen 
and clergymen. IJII Fox complains biUerij that 
these pious acts, prompted by the Holy Spirit, 
were requited by an untowari genemtlon with 
hooting, pelting, coachwhippisg and horsewhip- 
ping. But, though he applauded the seal of the 
sufferers, he did not go quite to their lengths. 
He sometimes, indeed, was impelled to strip 



condemned, which light leadeth to peace and lift fir^i 
death, which now thousands do witness the new tearhrr 
Christ, him by whom the world was made, who rafcns 
among the children of light, and with the spirit mnd pow*r 
of the living God, doth let thorn see and know th« obaff 
fi-om the wheat, and doth see that which munt b« sbaken 
with that which cannot be shaken nor mored, wbat girea 
to see that which is sbakm and mored, sncli as Ut» in the 
notions, opinions, eonoelTlogs, and thoaghta and f»nriem 
these be all shaken and comes to be on heaps, wblcb tbcr 
who witness those things belbre mentioned shaken ani 
remored walks in peace not aeen and dknemed by then 
who walks In those things unremored and not fihmken.*— 
A Warning to the World that are Qroplng in the Dark, bj 
O. Fox, 1666. 

t See the piece entitled, Concerning Good morrow md 
Good even, the World's Costoms, but by tbe Li^ht which 
into tbe World Is come by it made manlfisat to all who be 
in tbe Darkness, by O. Fox, 1667. 

{Jonrnaf, i>age 166. 
Kpistle from Harlingen, 11th of 6th month, 1677. 

% Of Bowings, by 0. Fox, 1567. 

** See, fbr example, the Jonmal, paffea M, 9S, and 51. 

ft See, for example, the Bpistle to Sawkey, a jvMtieaef 
the peace, in the Jonmal, page 86; the Bpistle to WBUam 
Lampitt, a clergyman, which begins, " Tb« word of the 
Lord to thee, oh Lampitt,** page 80; aad the Bplstie to a»- 
other clergyman whom he ealu Priest Tatham, paea 92. 

11 Journal, page 6ft. ^-^ ^ 
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liimBelf paHlally. Thiw be pulled eff liis shoee 
and walked iMrefoot tlurough liohfield, orying, 
"Woe to the bloody city."* But it does not 
appear that he ever bought it his duty to ap- 
pear before the publio irithont that deoent gar- 
ment fh>m whieh his popular appellation was 
derived. 

If we form our judgment of George- Fox 
eimply by looking at his own actions and writ- 
ings, we shall see no reason for placing him, 
morally or intellectually, above Ludowick Mug- 
gleten or Joanna Southcote. But it would be 
most unjust to rank the Heei which regards him 
as its founder with the Muggletonians or the 
Southootians. It chanced that among the thou- 
sands whom his enthusiasm infected were a few 
persons whose abilities and attainments were of 
a Tory different order fh>m his own. Robert 
Barclay was a man of oonriderable parts and 
learning. William Penn, though inferior to Bar- 
day in both natural and acquired abilities, was 
a gentleman and a scholar. That such men 
should hare become the followers of George Fox 
ought not to astonish any person who remem- 
bers what quick, Tigorons and highly cultivated 
intellects were in our own time duped by the 
unknown tongues. The truth is that no powers 
of mind constitute a security against errors of 
this description. Touching God and His ways 
with man, the highest human faculties can dis- 
oover little more than the meanest In theology 
the interval is small indeed between Aristotle 
and a child, between Archimedes and a naked 
aavage. It is not strange, therefore, that wise 
men, weary of investigation, tonnented by un- 
certainty, longing to believe something, and yet 
seeing objections to every thing, should submit 
themselves absolutely to teachers who, with firm 
and undoubting faith, lay claim to a supernatu- 
ral commission. Thus we frequently see in- 
quisitive and restless spirits take refuge from 
their own scepticism in the bosom of a church 
which pretends to infallibility, and, after ques- 
tioning the existence of a Deity, bring them- 
selves to worship a wafer. And thus it was that 
Fox made some converts to whom he was im- 
measurably inferior in every thing except the 
energy of his convictions. By these converts 
hie rude doctrines were polished into a form 
somewhat less shocking to good sense and good 
tasrte. No proposition which he had laid down 
was retracted. No indecent or ridiculous act 
which he had done or approved was condemned: 
but what was most grossly absurd in his theories 
and practices was softened down, or at least not 
obtruded on the public: whatever could be made 
to appear specious was set in the fabrest light: 



* Jounial, MBB 48. 

f " Evpedftilj of lata," aayii Leslie, the keeneft of all the 
enemlee of the sect, "some of them hare made nearer ad- 
vances towards Chrlstiaiilty than ofrer before ; and among 
them the ingenions Hr. Peim has of late refined some of 
tbeir gross notions, and bxonght them into some fbrm, and 
has made them speak sense and English, of both which 
Oeorge Fox, their first and great apostle, was totallj Igno* 
remL .... They endeayour all they can to make ft 
a^>p«ar that thdr doctrine was nnlfbrm ttom the beginning, 
and th»t there has been no alteration; and therefore they 
take upon them to defend all the writings of Oeorge Fox, 
and ottiers of the flmt Qnakers, and turn and wind them 
to make them (bnt it is impossible) agree with what theT 
teach BOW at this day." (The Snake in the Grasp, 8rd ed. 
1698. Introdnetfcm.) Leslie was always more ciTll to his 
brotfaor JaooUte Penn than to any other Quaker. Penn 
bloMolf says of Ms master, " As abruptly and brokenly as 
mamntintB bJa senteiMiss vonld lUl ftom him ahoat diflne 



his gibberish was translated into English: mean- 
ings which he would have been quite unable to- 
comprehend were put on his phrase ; and his 
system, so much improved that he would not 
have* known it again, was defended by numerous 
citations from Pagan philosophers ilnd Christian 
fathers whose names he had never heard. f Still, 
however, those who remodelled his theology con- 
tinued to profess, and doubtless to feel, profound 
reverence for him ; and his crazy epistles were 
to the last received and read with respect in 
Quaker meetings all over the country. His 
death produced a sensation which was not con- 
fined to his own disciples. On the morning of the 
funeral a great multitude assembled round the 
meeting house in Graceohurch Street. Thence 
the corpse was borne to the burial ground of the 
sect near Bunhill Fields. Several orators ad- 
dressed the crowd which filled the cemetery. 
Penn was conspicuous among those disciples 
who committed the venerable corpse to the earth. 
The ceremony had scarcely been finished when 
he learned that warrants were out against him. 
He instantly took flight, and remained many 
months concealed from the public eye.^ 

A short time after his disappearance, Sidney 
received from him a strange communication. 
Penn begged for an interriew, but insisted on a 
promise that he should be suffered to return 
unmolested to his hiding place. Sidney obtained 
the royal permission to make an appointment on 
these terms. Penn came to the rendezvous, and 
spoke at length in his own defence. He declared 
that be was a faithful subject of King William 
and Queen Mary, and that, if he knew of any 
design against them, he would discover it. De- 
parting Arom his Tea and Nay, he protested, as 
in the presence of God, that he knew of no plot, 
and that he did not believe that there was any 
plot, unless the ambitious projects of the French 
government might be called plots. Sidney, 
amazed probably by hearing a person, who had 
such an abhorrence of lies that he would not use 
the common forms of civility, and such an ab- 
horrence of oaths that he would not kiss the* 
book in a court of justice, tell something very 
like a lie, and confirm it by something very like 
an oath, asked how. if there were really no plot, 
the letters and minutes which had been found 
on Ashton were to be explained. This question 
Penn evaded. " If," he said, •• I could only seer 
the King, I would confess every thing to him 
freely. £ would tell him much tibat it would be 
important for him to know. It is only in that 
way that I can be of serrice to him. A witness 
for the Crown I cannot be : for my conscience 
will not suffer me to be sworn." He assured 



things, it Is well Innwn they were often as texts to maav 
fidrer declarations.'* That is to say, Oeorge Fox talked 
nonsense^ and some of his friends paraphrased It into 



X In the Lift of Penn which is prefixed to his works, we 
are told that the warrants were issued on the 16tA of 
January, 1090-1, in consequence of an accusation backed 
hy the oath of WlUlam Fuller, who (s truly designated as a 
wretch, a cheat, and an Impostor; and this stozy Is re- 
peated by Mr. Clarkaon. It Is, howerer, certainly false. 
Caermartben, writing to William on the 8rd of Febroaxyi 
says that there was then only one witness against Penn, 
and that Preston was that one witness. It is theielbre 
evident that Fuller was not the Infbnner on whose oatli 
the warrant against Penn was issued. In fact Fuller s^ 
pears, from his Life of himself, to hare been then at the 
Hague. When Nottingham wrote to William on the 20tll 
of June, another witness hidj mm» J^^nd^ ^r^ "^ ^ 
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Sidney thai the most formidable enemies of the 
government were the discontented Whigs. * * The 
Jaoobites are not dangerous. There is not a man 
among them who has common understanding. 
Some persons who came over from Holland with 
the King are much more to be dreaded." It does 
not appear that Penn mentioned any names. He 
was suffered to depart in safety. No active 
search was made for him. He lay hid in Lon- 
don during some months, and then stole down 
to the coast of Sussex and made his escape to 
France. After about three years of wandering 
and lurking he, by the mediation of some emi- 
nent men, who overlooked his faults for the sake 
of his good qualities, made his peace with the 
government, and again ventured to resume his 
ministrations. The return which he made for 
the lenity with which he had been treated does 
not much riuse his character. Scarcely had he 
again begun to harangue in public about the 
unlawfulness of war, when he sent a message 
earnestly exhorting James to make an imme- 
diate descent on England with thirty thousand 
men.* 

Some months passed before the fate of Preston 
was decided. After several respites, the go- 
vernment, convinced that, though he had told 
much, he could tell more, fixed a day for his 
execution, and ordered the sheriffs to have the 
machinery of death in readiness, f But he was 
again respited, and, after a delay of some weeks, 
obtained a pardon, which, however, extended 
only to his life, and left his property subject to 
all the consequences of his attainder. As soon 
as he was set at liberty he gave new cause of 
offence and suspicion, and was again arrested, 
examined and sent to prison.^ At length he 
was permitted to retire, pursued by the hisses 
and curses of both parties, to a lonely manor 
house in the North Biding of Yorkshire. There, 
at least, he had not to endure t}ie scornful looks 
of old associates who had once thought him a 
man of dauntiess courage and spotless honour, 
but who now pronounced that he was at best 
a meanspirited coward, and hinted their suspi- 
cions that he had been from the beginning a spy 
and a trepan.} He employed the short and sad 
remains of his life in turning the Consolation 
of Boethius into English. The translation was 
published after the translator's death. It is 
remarkable chiefly on account of some very 
unsuccessful attempts to enrich our versification 
with new metres, and on account of the allusions 
with which the preface is filled. Under a thin 
veil of figurative language, Preston exhibited 
to the public compassion or contempt his own 
blighted fame and broken heart. He complained 
that the trit>unal which had sentenced him to 
death had dealt with him more lenientiy than 
his former friends, and that many, who had 



never been tried by temptations lik« his, had 
very cheaply earned a reputation for eourage by 
sneering at his poltroonery, and by Indding de- 
fiance at a distance to horrors which, wbcB 
brought near, subdue even a constant apuit* 

The spirit of the Jacobites, which had been 
quelled for a time by the detection of Preston's 
plot, was revived by the fall of Mens. The jqv 
of the whole party was boundless. The non- 
juring priests ran backwards and forwards be- 
tween Sam's Coffee House and Westminster Hall, 
spreading the praises of Lewis, and laughing at 
the miserable issue of ihe deliberations of the 
great Congress. In the Park the malecontenti 
wore their biggest looks, and talked aedltion ia 
their loudest tones. The most conspicuous 
among these swaggerers was Sir John Feuwiek, 
who had, in the late reign, been high in favoar 
and in military command, and was now an in- 
defatigable agitator and conspirator. In hii 
exultation he forgot the courtesy which man 
owes to woman. He had more than once niadi 
himself conspicuous by his impertinence to tW 
Queen. He now ostentatiously put himself in 
her way when she took her airing ; and, whik 
all around him uncovered and bowed low, gave 
her a rude stare and cocked his hat in her face. 
The affront was not only brutal, but cowardly. 
For the law had provided no punishment for 
mere impertinence, however gross ; and the 
King was the only gentleman and soldi^' in tbe 
kingdom who could not protect his wife from 
contumely with his sword. All that the Qneea 
xsould do was to order the parkkeepera not ta 
admit Sir John again within the gates. Bat^ 
long after her death, a day came when he had 
reason to wish that he had restrained his inso- 
lence. He found, by terrible proof, that of all 
the Jacobites, the most desperate assaadns not 
excepted, he was the only one for whom WiUiaia 
felt an intense personal aversion. || 

A few days after this event the rage of tbe 
malecontents began to flame more fiercely than 
ever. The detection of the conspiracy of which 
Preston was the chief had brought on a criss 
in ecclesiastical affairs. The nonjuring bishops 
had, during the year which followed their de- 
privation, contmued to reside in the official 
mansions which had once been their own. Bur- 
net had, at Mary's request, laboured to effect a 
compromise. His direct interference would 
probably have done more harm than good. Be 
therefore judiciously employed the agency of 
Rochester, who stood higher in the estimatioa 
of the nonjurors than any statesman who was 
not a nonjuror, and of Trevor, who, worthless 
as he was, had considerable influence with the 
High Church party. Sancroft and his brcthrea 
were informed that, if they would consent to 
perform their spiritual duty, to ordain, to in- 



• Sidney to WillUm, Feb. 27, 1690-1. The letter i« in 
Ptlrymple'i Appendix, Part II. book tL Nardssus Lui- 
trell, in his Dii^ for September 1091, menUona Penu's 
Mcape fh>m Shoreham to France, On the 6th of December 
1603 Nardsrat made the following entry: ''William Penn 
the Quaker, baring for aome time absconded, and haying 
compromised the mattmn agaioat him, appears now in 
public, and, on Friday last, hdd forth at the Bull and 
Mouth, in Saint Hartln's.*' On December 18-28, 1693, was 
drawn up at Saint Oermain*8, under Melfort*s direction, a 
paper containing a passage of which the following is a 
vanslation: "Mr. Penn says that Tour Mi^esty has bad 
several occasions, but never any so &Tourable as the pre> 
■ant; and he hopes that Tour Majesty will be earnest with 
the most Christian King not to neglect it : that a descent 
with thirty thousand men will not only reestablish Tour 



Majesty, but according to all appearance break ihe leacBc-* 
This paper is among the Nairne MSS., and was trasslstsd 
by Maopherson. 

t Narcissus Luttrell's Diary, April 11, 1601. 

t Narcissus Luttrell's Diary, August 1091; Letter tarn 
Ternon to Wharton, Oct. 17, 1601, in the Bodleian. 

{ The opinion of the Jaoobites appears from a letter 
which is among the archives of the French War OfEoow It 
was written in London on the 26th of June 1601. 

I Welwood's Mercnrius Reformatus, April 11, 34, 1691; 
Narcissus Luttrell's Diary. April 1691; Vllermltage to the 
SUtes Genera], June 19-29, 1696; Calamy's Uk. The .«torr 
of Fenwick's rudeness to Mary is told in different ways. 1 
have followed what seems to me the moet autltentk, afid 
what is certainly the least dl^graoeful, Tsrsion. 
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stitate, to eoBltrm, and to mUlh oyer the Mih 
a&d the monlity of the priesthood, a hill should 
he brought into Parliament to excuse them firom 
taking the oaths.* This offer was imprudently 
liberal; but those to ivhom it fras made eould 
not consistently accept it. For in the ordina- 
tion seryice, and indeed in almost erery serrice 
of the Chnrch, l^illiam and Mary were desig- 
nated as King and Queen. The only promise 
that could be obtained from the depriyed pre- 
lates was that they would liye quietly; and even 
this promise they had not all kept. One of 
them at least had been guilty of treason aggra- 
Tuted by impiety. He had, under the strong 
fear of being butchered by. the populace, de- 
dared that he a}>horred the thought of calling 
in the aid of France, and had inToked God to 
attest the sincerity of this declaration. Yet, a 
abort time after, he had been detected in plot- 
ting to bring a French army into England ; and 
he had written to assure the Court of Saint Ger- 
mains that he was acting in concert with his 
brethren, and especially with Bancroft. The 
Whigs called loudly for seyerity. Eren 'the 
Tory counsellors of William owned that indul- 
f^ence had been carried to the extreme point. 
They made, however, a last attempt to mediate. 
*«Will you and your brethren," said Trevor to 
Lloyd, the noi^nring Bishop of Norwich, <* dis- 
own all connection with Doctor Turner, and de- 
(dare that what he has in his letters imputed to 
you is false 7" Lloyd evaded the question. It 
was now evident that William's forbearance had 
only emboldened the adversaries whom he had 
hoped to conciliate. Even Caermarthen, even 
Nottingham, declared that it was high time to 
fill the vacant sees.f 

TUlotson was nominated to the Archbishop- 
ric, and was consecrated on Whitsunday, in the 
4diurch of St Mary Le Bow. Gompton, cruelly 
mortified, reftised to bear any part in the cere- 
mony. His place was supplied by Mew, Bishop 
of Winchester, who was assisted by Burnet, 
Stilllngfieet and Hough. The congregation was 
the most splendid that had been seen in any 
plAce of worship since the coronation. The 
Queen's drawingroom was, on that day, desert- 
ed. Most of the peers who were in town met 
in the morning at Bedford House, and went 
thence in procession to Cheapside. Norfolk, 
Caermarthen and Dorset were conspicuous in 
the throng. Devonshire, who was impatient to 
see his woods at Chatsworth in their summer 
beauty, had deferred his departure in order to 
mark his respect for Tillotson. The crowd 
which lined the streets greeted the new Pri- 
mate warmly. For he had, during many years, 
preached in the City; and his eloquence, his 
probity, and the singular gentleness of his tem- 
per and manners, had made him the favourite 
of the Londoners. { But the congratulations 
«nd applauses of his friends could not drown 
the roar of execration which the Jacobites set 
up. According to them, he was a thief who 



had not entered by the door, but had climbed 
over the fences. He was a hireling whose own 
the sheep were not, who had usurped the crook 
of the good shepherd, and who might well be 
expected to leave the flock at the mercy of 
every wolf. He was an Arian, a Socinian, a 
Deist, an Atheist. He had cozened the world 
by fine phrases, and by a show of moral good- 
ness : but he wae in truth a far more dangerous 
enemy of the Church than he could have been 
if he had openly proclaimed himself a disciple 
of Hobbes, and had lived as loosely as Wilmot 
He had taught the fine gentlemen and ladies 
who admired his style, and who were constantly 
seen round his pulpit, that they might be very 
good Christians, and yet might believe the ac- 
count of the Fall in the book of Generis to be 
allegorical. Indeed they might easily be as 
good Christians as he : for he had never been 
christened: his parents were Anabaptists: he 
had lost their religion when he was a boy ; and 
he had never found another. In ribald lam- 
poons he was nicknamed Undipped John. The 
parish register of his baptism was produced in 
vain. His enemies still continued to complain 
that they had lived to see fathers of the Church 
who never were her children. They made up a 
story Uiat the Queen had felt bitter remorse for 
the great crime by which she had obtained a 
throne, that in her agony she had applied to 
Tilloteon, and that he had comforted ^her by 
assuring her that the punishment of the wicked 
in a future state would not be eternal.} The 
Archbishop's mind was naturally of almost 
feminine delicacy, and had been rather softened 
than braced by the habits of a long life, durinff 
which contending sects and factions had agreed 
in speaking of his abilities with admiration and 
of his character with esteem. The storm of 
obloquy which he had to face for the first time 
at more than sixty years of age was too much 
for him. His spirits declined : his health gave 
way: yet he neither flinched from his duty nor 
attempted to revenge himself W his persecutors. 
A few days after his consbcration, some persona 
were seized while dispersing libels in which he 
was reviled. The law officers of the Crown 
proposed to Institute prosecutions ; but he in- 
sisted that nobody should be punished on his 
account. II Once, when he had company with 
him, a sealed packet was put into his hands: 
he opened it; and out fell a mask. His friends 
were shocked and incensed by this cowardly in- 
sult; but the Archbishop, trying to conceal his 
anguish by a smile, pointed to the pamphlets 
which covered his table, and said that the re- 
proach which the emblem of the mask was in- 
tended to convey might be called gentle when 
compared with other reproaches which he daily 
had to endure. After his death a bundle of the 
savage lampoons which the nonjurors had cir- 
culated against him was found among his papers 
with this indorsement: *'I pray God foi^ve 
them: I do."f 



♦ Burnet, fl. 71. 

t Llojd to SaDoroft, Jan. 24, 1601. Tba letter !a 
the Tanner HSS., and Is printed in the LUb of Ken by ^ 

i London Gaxette, Jnne 1, 1001 ; Blrch'i Lift of TOlot- 
ffm: Oonffratalatory Poem to the Berorend Dr. Tinoteon 
oo hU Promotion, 1601 ; Yemon to Wharton, May 28 and 
ao. leOl. Theee letters to Wharton are In the Bodleian 
JAhnjry, and Ibrm part of a highly evrloas oolleotion, 
whieb «•• kindly pointed out to me 1^ Dr. Bandlnel. 



2 Birch's Lift of TIIlotBon: Lenlle's Charge of Bodanlnft 
af^nst Dr. TDloteon considered, by a IVne Son of the 
Ghnreh« 160ft; HIekes's Disoonrses npon Dr. Burnet and 
Dr. Tillotson, 1606; Catalogue of Books of the Newest 
Fkshion to he Sold by Auction at the Whig's Coffee House, 
erldently printed in 160S. More than sixty years later 
Johnson described a sturdy Jacobite as firmly conyinflsd 
that Tillotson died an Athebt; Idler, No. 10. 

I Tillotsnn to Lady Bnssell, June 28, 1601. 

f Blzeh'i Lift ofTinolson; Memorials of TIBotso& hf 
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The temper of the deposed pfimate wee YWy 
diiferent. He seems to hare been under a coift- 
plete delusion as to his own importaoce. The 
immense popularity which he had enjoyed three 
years before, the prayers and tears of the mul- 
titudes who had plunged into the Thames to im- 
plore his blessing, the enthusiasm with which 
the sentinels of the Tower had drunk his health 
under the windows of his prison, the mighty 
roar of joy which had risea fh>m Palaoe Yaid 
on the morning of his acquittal, the triumphant 
night when eyery window from Hyde Park to 
Mile End had exhibited sevea candles, the mid- 
most and tallest emblematical of him, were still 
fresh in his recollection ; nor had he the wisdom 
to perceiTe that all this homage had been paid, 
not to his person, but to that religion and to 
those liberties of which he was, for a moment, 
the representatiye. The extreme tenderness 
with which the new goyemment had long per- 
nsted in treating him seems to have cozifirmed 
him in this error. That a succession of conci- 
liatory messages was sent to him from Kensing- 
ton, that he was offered terms so liberal as to 
be scarcely consistent with the dignity of the 
Crown and the welfare of the State, that his 
oold and uncourteous answers could not tire out 
the royal indulgence, that) in spite of the loud 
clamours of the Whigs, and of the proyocations 
daily giyen by the Jacobites, he was residing, 
fifteen months after depriyation, in the metro- 
politan palace, these things seemed to him to 
indicate not the lenity but the timidity of the 
ruling powers. He appears to haye flattered 
himself that they would not dare to eject him. 
The news, therefore, that his see had been filled, 
threw him into a passion which lasted as long 
as his life, and which hurried him into many 
foolish and unseemly actions. Tillotson, as soon 
as he was appointed, went to Lambeth in the 
hope that he might be able, by courtesy and 
kindness, to sooth the irritation of which he was 
the Innocent cause. He stayed long in the an- 
techamber, and seat in his name by seyeral ser- 
yants: but Sancrofb would not eyen return an 
answer.^ Three weeks passed; and still the 
depriyed Archbishop showed no disposition to 
moye. At length he receiyed an order intimat- 
ing to him the royal pleasure that he should 
quit the dwelling which had long ceased to be 
his own, and in which he was only a guest. He 
resented this order bitterly, and. declared that 
he would not obey it. He would stay till he 
was pulled out by the Sheriff^s officers. He 
would defend himself at law as long as he could 
do so without putting in any plea acknowledg- 
ing the authority of the usurpers.f The case 
was so clear that he could not, by any artifice 
of chicanery, obtain more than a short delay. 
When judgment had been giyen against him, he 
left the palace, but directed his steward to re- 
tain possession. The consequence was that the 
steward was taken into custody and heayily 
fined. Tillotson sent a kind message to assure 
his predecessor that the fine should not be ex- 
acted. But Sancroft was determined to haye a 
grieyance, and would pay the money. ( 



FMm the* time the gresfe dg^t of die ur- 
rowminded and peeyish old man waa to tear m 
pieces the Church of whidi be had been liie 
chief nnnistev. It was in yain that some of 
those nonjurors, whose yirtue, ability and lean- 
ing were the glory of their party, remonstrated 
against his design. <* Our deprivatioB," — eoeh 
was the reasoning of Een,-^*< is, in the sight of 
God^ a nullity. We are, and shall be, till we 
die or resign, the true Bishops of our eeee. 
Those who assume our titles and functions will 
incur the guilt of schism. But with us, if we 
act as becomes us, the schism will die; and in 
the next generation the unity of the Choreh 
will be restored. On the other hand, if we con- 
secrate Bishops to succeed us, the breach may 
last through ages, and we shall be justly held 
accountable, not indeed for its origiii, but for 
its continuance." These considflratioiia ought, 
on Sanoroft's own prindples, to haye had deci- 
stye weight with him : but his angry paasiooi 
preyailed. Ken quietly retired from ttie yene- 
rable palace of Wells. He had dene, he aaid, 
with strife, and should henceforth yent hia feel- 
ings not in disputes but in hymns. His chari- 
ties to the unhappy of all persuasions, espe^ally 
to the followers of Monmoutii and to the perrn- 
cttted Huguenots, had been so large that his 
whole priyate fortune consisted of seyen hun- 
dr^ pounds, and of a library which be eovld 
not bear to selL But Thomas Thynae, YiBcomt 
Weymouth, though not a nonjuror, didhimaelf 
honour by offering to the most yixtoous of the 
nonjurors a tranquil and dignified asylum in the 
princely mansion of Longboat. There Ken 
passed a happy and honoured old age, during 
which he neyer regretted the sacrifice whksh he 
had made to what he thought his duty, and yet 
constantly became more and more indulgent to 
those whose yiews of duty differed from hia.{ 

Sancroft was of a yery different temper. He 
had, indeed, as little to complain of as any man 
whom a reyolution has eyer hurled down from an 
exalted station. He had, at Fressingfield, in 
Suffolk, a patrimonial estate, which, togedier 
with what he had saved dnriiig a primacy of 
twelye years, enabled him to Hye, not indeed as 
he had liyed when he was the first peer of Par- 
liament, but in the style of an opulent ocnnitiy 
gentleman. He retired to his hereditary i^M>de ; 
and there he passed the rest of his life in brood- 
ing oyer his wrongs. Ayersion to the Established 
Church became as strong a feeling in him as it 
had been in Martin Marprelate. He considered 
all who remained in communion with her as 
heathens and publicans. He nicknamed TiQo^ 
son the Mufti. In the room which was used as 
a chapel at Fressingfield, no person who had 
taken the oaths, or who attended the ministry 
of any diyine who had taken the oaths, was 
suffered to partake of the sacred bread and wine. 
A distinction, howeyer, was made between two 
classes of offenders. A layman who remained 
in oommunion with the Church was permitted 
to be present while prayers were read, and iraa 
excluded only Arom the highest of Christian 
mysteries. But with clergymen who had sworn 
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ftll«£^ee to the SoTereigns in poeseasloB, Ssn- 
oroft would not OTon pray. He took care that 
the rale whieh he had laid down should be widely 
known, and, both by precept and by example, 
tanght hie followers to look on the most orthodox, 
the most devout, the most yirtuous of those who 
aoknowledged William's authority with a feeling 
similar to that with whioh the Jew regarded the 
Samaritan.''^ Such intolerance would have been 
reprehensible, even in a man contending for a 
gieat principle. But Bancroft was contending 
merely for a name. He was the author of the 
Boheme of Regency. He was perfectly willing 
to transfer the whole kingly power from James 
to William. The question which, to this small- 
est and sourest of minds, seemed important 
enough to Justify the excommunicating of ten 
thousand priests and of ^we milUone of laymen 
waSj^rhether the magistrate to whom the whole 
kingly power was transferred should assume the 
kingly title. Nor could Bancroft bear to think 
that the animosity which he had excited would 
die with himself. HaTing done all that he could 
to make the feud bitter, he determined to make 
it eternal. A list of the divines who had been 
ejected ft'om their benefioes was sent by him to 
Saint Germains, with a request that James would 
nominate two who might keep up the episcopal 
euocession. James, well pleased, doubtless, to 
Bee another sect added to Uiat multitude of sects 
which he had been taught to consider as tiie 
reproach of Protestantism, named two fierce and 
uncompromising nonjurors, Hickes and Wag- 
etaffe, the former recommended by Bancroft, 
the latter recommended by Lloyd, the ejected 
Bishop of Norwich.! Such was the origin of a 
schismatical hierarchy, which haTing, during a 
short time, excited alarm, soon sank into ob- 
eeurity and contempt, but which, in obscurity 
and contempt, continued to drag on a languid 
existence during sereral generations. The little 
Church, without temples, reyenues, or dignities, 
was eren more distracted by internal disputes 
than the great Church, which retained possession 
of cathe£iil8, tithes, and peerages. Some non- 
jurors leaned towards the ceremonial of Rome : 
others would not tolerate the slightest departure 
from the .Book of Common Prayer. Altar was 
set up against altar. One phantom prelate pro- 
nounced the consecration of another phantom 
prelate uncanonicaL At length, tiie pastors 
were left absolutely without flocks. One of 
these Lords spiritual very wisely turned sur- 
geon : another left what he> had called his see, 
nnd settled in Ireland ; and at length, in l^l>, 
the last Bishop of that society which had proudly 
claimed to be the only true Church of England, 
dropped unnoticed into the grave. { 

The places of the bishops who had been 
ejected with Bancroft were filled in a manner 
creditable to the goTemment. Patrick suc- 
ceeded the traitor Turner. Fowler went to 
Gloneester. Richard Cumberland, an aged di- 
Tine, who had no interest at Court, and whose 
only recommendations were his piety and em- 
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dition, was astonished by learning from a newe- 
lelter whioh he found on the table of a coffee- 
house that he had been nominated to the 8ee of 
Peterborongh. { Beyeridge was selected to sue- 
ceed Ken : he consented ; and the appointment 
was actually announced in the London Oasette^ 
But Beveridge, though an honest, was not a 
stroDgmindod man. fieme Jacobites expostu- 
lated with him: some reriled him: his heart 
failed him; and he retracted. While the non- 
jurors were rejoicing in this Tictory, he changed 
his mind again ; but too late. He had by bis 
irresolution forfeited the ftiYour of William, and 
never obtained a mitre till Anne was on the 
throne. II The bishopric of Bath and Wells was 
bestowed on Richard Kidder, a man of consi- 
derable attainments and blameless character, 
but suspected of a leaning towards Presbyte- 
rianism. A bout the same time Sharp, the hif^- 
est ohurohman that had been zealous for the 
Comprehension, and the lowest churchman that 
felt a scruple about succeeding a depriTed pre- 
late, accepted the Archbishopric of York, re- 
cant by the death of Lamplugh.f 

In consequence of the eleyation of Tillotson 
to the See of Canterbury, the Deanery of Saint 
Paul's became vacant. As soon as the name of 
the new Dean was known, a clamour brobs 
forth such as, perhaps, no ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment has oyer produced, a clamour made up of 
yells of hatred, of hisses of contempt, and of 
shouts of triumphant and half insulting wel- 
come : for the new Dean was Willitoi Sherlock. 

The story of his conyersion deseryes to be 
f^Uy told: for it throws great light on the cha- 
racter of the parties which then diyided the 
Churtfh and the State. Sherlock was, in influ- 
ence and reputation, though not in rank, the 
foremost man among the nonjurors. His au- 
thority and example had induced some of his 
brethren, who had at first wayered, to resign 
their benefices.* The day of suspension came : 
the day of depriyation came ; and still he was 
firm. He seemed to haye found, in the con- 
sciousness of rectitude, and in meditation on 
the inyisible world, ample compensation for all 
his losses. While excluded from the pulpit 
where his eloquence had once delighted the 
learned and polite inmates of the Temple, he 
wrote that celebrated Treatise on Death which, 
during many years, stood next to the Whole 
Duty of Man in the bookcases of serious Armi- 
nians. Soon, howeyer, it began to be suspected 
that his resolution was giying way. He de- 
clared that he would be no party to a schism : 
he adyised those who sought his counsel not to 
leaye their parish churches : nay, finding that 
the law which had ejected him from his cure 
did not interdict him from performing dirine 
seryice, he officiated at St. Dunstan's, and there 
prayed for King William and Queen Mary. The 
apostolical injunction, he said, was that prayen 
should be made for all in authority ; and Wil- 
liam and Mary were yisibly in authority. His 
Jacobite friends loudly blamed his inconsist- 
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enoy: How, thej Mked, if yon admit that the 
Apostle speaks in this passage of actoal autho- 
rity, can yon maintain that, in other passages 
of a similar kind, he speaks only of Intimate 
■nthority ? Or how can yon, without sin, de- 
aignate as King, in a solemn address to God, 
one whom yon cannot, without sin, promise to 
crt)ey as King ? These reasonings were unan- 
swerable; and Sherlock soon began to think 
them so: but the conclusion to which they led 
him was diametrically opposed to the conclusion 
to which they were meant to lead him. He 
hesitated, however, till a new light flashed on 
his mind Arom a quarter from which there was, 
little reason to expect anything but tenfold 
darkness. In the reign of James the First, 
Doctor John Oyerall, Bishop of Exeter, had 
wriMeD an elaborate treatise on the rights of 
elTil and ecclesiastical gOTcmors. This treatise 
had been solemnly approyed by the OonToca- 
tions of Canterbury and York, and might there- 
fore be considered as an authoritatiTe exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the Church of England. 
A copy of the manuscript was in Bancroft's 
possession ; and he, soon after the Revolution, 
sent it to the press. He hoped, doubtless, that 
the publication would injure the new goTem- 
ment: but he was lamentably disappointed. 
The book, indeed, condemned all resistance in 
terms as strong as he could himself have used : 
but one passage which had escaped his notice 
was decisiye against himself and his fellow 
schismatics. OTerall, and the two Conyocations 
which had given their sanction to Overall's 
teaching, pronounced that a government, which 
had originated in rebellion, ought, when tho- 
roughly settled, to be considered as ordained by 
God and to be obeyed by Christian men.* 
Sherlock read, and was convinced. His vene- 
rable mother the Church had spoken; and he, 
with the docility of a child, accepted her de- 
cree. The government which had sprung fh>m 
the Revolution might, at least since the battle 
of the Boyne and 5ie flight of James from Ire- 
land, be fairly called a settled government, and 
ought, therefore, to be passively obeyed till it 
should be subverted by another revolution, and 
•ucceeded by another settled government. 

Sherlock took the oaths, and speedily pub- 
lished, in justification of his conduct, a pamphlet 
entitled The Case of Allegiance to Sovereign 
Powers stated. The sensation produced by this 
work was immense. Dryden's Hind and Pan- 
ther had not raised so great an uproar. Hali- 
fax's Letter to a Dissenter had not called forth 
BO many answers. The replies to the Doctor, 
the vindications of the Doctor, the pasquinades 
on the Doctor, would fill a library. The cla- 
mour redoubled when it was known that the 
convert had not only been reappointed Master 
of the Temple, but had accepted the Deanery of 
Saint Paul's, which had become vacant in con- 
sequence of the deprivation of Bancroft and the 
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promotion of Tillotson. The rage of the non- 
jurors amounted almost to treazj. Was it not 
enough, they asked, to desert the true and pan 
Churoh, in this her hour of sorrow and peril, 
without also slandering her ? It was easy to 
understand why a greedy, cowardly hypoeriti 
should reAise to take the oaths to the iunrp« 
as long as it seemed probable that the rights 
King would be restored, and should make haste 
to swear after the battle of the Boyne. 8ndt 
tergiversation in times of civil discord was no- 
thing new. What was new was that the tun- 
coat should try to throw his own guilt lad 
shame on the Church of England, and shonM 
proclaim that she had taught him to tunagaiut 
the weak who were in the right, and to cringe 
to tiie powerful who were in the wrong. Htd 
such indeed been her doctrine or her practice in 
evil days T Had she abandoned her Royal*)ltt- 
tyr in the prison or on the scaffold ? Had At 
enjoined her children to pay obedience to tbi 
Rump or to the Protector ? Tet was the go- 
vernment of tlie Rump or of the Protector lea 
entitled to be called a settled government tbu 
the government of William and Mary? Had 
not tlie battle pf Worcester been as great a blov 
to the hopes of the House of Stuart as the bat- 
tle of the Boyne T Had not the chances of a 
Restoration seemed as small in 1667 as tber 
could seem to any judicious man in 1691 ? la 
spite of invectives and sarcasms, however, then 
was Overall's treatise : there were the approv- 
ing votes of the two Convocations ; and it vai 
much easier to rail at Sherlock than to explain 
away either the treatise or the votes. One 
writer maintained that by a thoroughly scttitd 
government must have been meant a goTen- 
ment of which the title was uncontested. Thot, 
he said, the government of the United FtOTincei 
became a settied government when it was recog- 
nized by Spain, and, but for that recognilioo, 
would never have been a settled government to 
the end of time. Apother casuist, eomevliat 
less austere, pronounced that a goTenuDent, 
wrongftd in its origin, might become a settled 
government after the lapse of a century. Oa 
the thirteenth of February 1789, therefore, and 
not a day earlier. Englishmen would be at libertj 
to swear allegiance to a government sprongfnn 
the Revolution. The history of the chosen peo- 
ple was ransacked for precedents. Was Egtcc'i 
a settled government when Ehud stabbed him! 
Was JoMm's a settied government when Jebo 
shot him ? But the leading case was that of 
Alhaliah. It was indeed a case which fumiefacd 
the malecontents with many happy and pongest 
allusions ; a kingdom treacherously seiied bj aa 
usurper near in blood to the throne ; the rigfatr 
ful prince long dispossessed ; a part of ttc 
sacerdotal order true, through many disastroa 
years, to the Royal House ; a counterrerolutica 
at length effected by the High Priest at the head 
of the Lerites. Who, it was asked, would dan 
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to blame the berolo pontiff who liad reetored the 
heir of DftYid ? Yet was not the government of 
Athaliah aa firmly settled aa that of the Prince 
of Orange ? Hnndreda of pagea written at this 
time aboat the rights of Joash and the bold en- 
terprise of Jehoiada are mouldering in the an- 
ient bookcases of Oxford and Cambridge. 
While Sherlook was thus fiercely attacked by 
his old friends, he was not left nnmolested by 
his old enemies. Some Tebement Whigs, among 
whom Jnlian Johnson was conspicnous, declared 
that Jacobitism itself was respectable when com- 
pared with the Tile doctrine which had been 
discovered in the Convocation Book. That 
passive obedience was doe to Kings was doubt- 
less an absurd and pernicious notion. Yet 
it was impossiblo not to respect the consist- 
GQcy and fortitude of men who thought 
tiiemselves bound to bear true allegiance, at 
all hazards, to an unfortunate, a deposed, an 
exiled oppressor. But the theory which Sher- 
lock had learned ftrom Overall was unmixed 
baseness and wickedness. A 6ause was to be 
abandoned, not because it was unjust, but be- 
cause it was unprosperous. Whether James 
had been a tyrant or had been the father of his 
people was quite immaterial. If he had won 
the battle of the Boyne we should have been 
bound as Christians to be his slaves. He had 
lost it ; and we were bound as Christians to be 
h'ltf foes. Other Whigs congratulated the pro- 
selyte on having come, by whatever road, to a 
ri^t practical conclusion, but could not Refrain 
from sneering at the history which he gave of 
his conversion. He was, they said, a man of 
eminent learning and abilities. He had studied 
the question of allegiance long and deeply. He 
had written much about it. Several months 
had been allowed him for reading, prayer and 
reflection before he incurred suspension, several 
months more before he incurred deprivation. 
He had formed an opinion for which he had de- 
dared himself ready to suffer martyrdom : he 
had taught that opinion to others; and he had 
then changed that opinion solely because he 
bad discovered that it had been, not refuted, 
but dogmatically pronounced erroneous by the 
two Convocations more than eighty years be- 
fore. Surely, this was to renounce all liberty 
of private judgment, and to ascribe to the 
Synods of Canterbury and York an infallibility 
which the Church of England had declared that 
even (Ecumenical Councils could not justly 
claim. If, it was sarcastically said, all our 
notions of right and wrong, in matters of vital 
importance to the well being of society, are to 
be suddenly altered by a few lines of manu- 
script found in a comer of the library at Lam- 
beth, it is surely much to be wished, for the 
peace of mind of humble Christians, that all 
the documents to which this sort of authority 
belongs should be rummaged out and sent to 
the press as soon as possible : for, unless this 
be done, we may all, like the Doctor when he 
refused the oaths last year, be committing sins 
in the full persuasion that we are discharging 
duties. In truth, it is not easy to believe that 
the Convocation Book Aimished Sherlock with 
any thing more than a pretext for doing what 



he had made «p his mind to do. The united 
force of reason and interest had doubtless con- 
vinced him that his passions and prejudices had 
led him into a great error. That error he d#- 
termined to recant ; and it cost him less to say 
that his opinion had been changed by newly dia- 
covered evidence, than that he had formed a 
wrong judgment with all the materials for the 
forming of a right judgment before him. The 
popular belief was that his retractation was the 
effect of the tears, expostulations and reproaches 
of his wife. The lady's spirit was high : her 
authority in the family was great; and she 
cared much more about her house and her car- 
riage, the plenty of her table and the prospects 
of her children, than about the patriarchal origin 
of government or the meaning of the word Ab- 
dication. She had, it was asserted, given her 
husband no peace by day or by night till he had 
got over his scruples. In letters, fables, songa, 
dialogues without number, her powers of seduc- 
tion and intimidation were malignantly extolled. 
She was Xanthippe pouring water on the head 
of Socrates. She was Dalilah shearing Samson. 
<She was Eve forcing the forbidden fVuit into 
Adam's mouth. She was Job's wife, imploring 
her ruined lord, who sate scraping himself 
among the ashes, not to curse and die, but to 
swear and live. While the ballad makers cele- 
brated the victory of Mrs. Sherlock, another 
class of assailants fell on the theological repu- 
tation of her spouse. Till he took the oaths, 
he had always been considered as the most or- 
thodox of divines. But the captious and malig- 
nant criticism to which his writings were now 
subjected would have found heresy in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; and he, unfortunately, was 
rash enough to publish, at the very moment 
when the outcry against his political tergiversa- 
tion was loudest, his thoughts on the mystery 
of the Trinity. It is probable that, at another 
time, his work would have been hailed by good 
Churchmen as a triumphant answer to the So- 
cinians and Sabellians. But, unhappily, in his 
zeal against Socinians and Sabellians, he used 
expressions which might be construed into Tri- 
theism. Candid judges would have remembered 
that the true path was closely pressed on the 
right and on tiie left by error, and that it was 
scarcely possible to keep far enough from dan- 
ger on one side without going very close to dan- 
ger on the other. But candid judges Sherlock 
was not likely to find among the Jacobites. His 
old allies afiSrmed that he had incurred all the 
fearful penalties denounced in the Athanasian 
Creed against those who divide the substance. 
Bulky quartos were written to prove that he 
held the* existence of three distinct Deities; 
and some facetious malecontents, who troubled 
themselves very little about the Catholic verity, 
amused the town by lampoons in English and 
Latin on his heterodoxy. "We," sud one of 
these jesters, <* plight our faith to one King, 
and call one God to attest our promise. We 
cannot think it strange that there should be 
more than one King* to whom the Doctor has 
sworn allegiance, when we consider that the 
Doctor has more Gods than one to swear by."* 



• A Hid of all the pieces which I have reitd relation to 
Pherlock'n apoitary would Iktigne the reader. I will nen- 
tion a Itow of different klnda. ParkinMo'f Examination 
U Dr. Elterlock's Caf« of Allogianee, 1601; Anawer to Dr. 



Eberlock'f Caae of Allegiance, Irj a London Apprentlre^ 
leoi; The Beaaona of the New ConTert't taking the Oathi 
to the preaent GoTemment, 1601; Utnun homm? or Qod*s 
waji of diffpo»lag of Kingdoms, and aone Clergymen's 
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flberlock would, perbaps, hare doubted wbe- 
ther the gOYenunont to Trhicli he had submitted 
WAS entiUed to be called a settled goTennneDt, 
if he had known all the daogers by which it 
was threatened. Scarcely had Preston's plot 
been detected, when a new plot of a very differ- 
eBt kind was formed in the camp, in the nayy, 
in the treasury, in the very bedchamber of the 
King. This mystery of iniquity has, through 
^Te generations, been gradually unyeiling, but 
is not yet entirely unyeiled. Some parts which 
are atill obscure may possibly, by the discoTery 
of letters or diaries now reposing under the dust 
0(f a centory and a half, be made clear to our 
posterity. The materials, howeyer, which are 
at present accessible, are sufBcient for the con- 
struction of a narratiTe not to be read without 
ehame and loathing.**^ 

We haTO seen that, in the spring of 1690, 
Shrewsbury, irritated by finding his counsels 
rejected, and those of his Tory riTsls foUowed, 
Bi:dffered himself, in a fatal hour, to be drawn 
into a correspondence with the banished family. 
We haTO seen also by what cruel sufferings of 
body and mind he expiated his fault. Tortured 
by remorse, and by disease the effect of remorse, 
he had quitted the Court ; but he had left be- 
hind him men whose principles were not less lax 
than hie, and whose hearts were far harder and 
colder. 

Early in 1691, some of these men began to 
hold secret communications with Saint Ger- 
mains. Wicked and base as .their conduct was, 
there was in it nothing surprising. They did 
after their kind. The times were troubled. A 
thick cloud was upon the future. The most sa- 
gacious and experienced politician could not see 
with any clearness three months before him. 
To a man of Tirtue and honour, indeed, this 
mattered little. His uncertainty as to what the 
morrow might bring forth might make him anx- 
ious, but could not make him perfidious. Though 
left In utter darkness as to what concerned his 
interests, be had the sure guidance of his prin- 
dples. But, unhappily, men of rirtue and 
honour were not numerous among the courtiers 
of that age. Whitehall had been, during thirty 
years, a seminary of every public end private 
Yioe, and swarmed with iowminded, doubledeal- 
ing, selfseeking politicians. These politicians 
pew acted as it was natural that men profoundly 
immoral should act at a crisis of which none 
could predict the issue. Some of them might 
have a slight predilection for William ; others a 
idight predilection for James ; but it was not by 



mfB of diipoidDK of them, 1001; Sherlock and Xanthippe, 
1601: Sidnt Faurs Triumph in his Safferlngs ibr Christ, by 
UaAthew Bzyan, LL. D., dedicated Boclesiw sub cmev ge- 
menti; A Word to a wavering Lerite; The Trimming Conrt 
Divine; Proteus Sedesiasticuji, or Obverrations on Dr. 
Sbr-^*B late Case of Allegiance: The Weanil Uncased ; A 
Whip ibr theiaieasU; the Anti-WeaFils. Numerous allu- 
sions to Sherlock and his wife will be found in the ribald 
writings of Tom Brown, Tom Durfey, and Ned Ward. See 
life of James, ii. 818. Several curious letters about Sber^ 
look's apostac^ are among the Tanner MBS. I will giy 
two or three specimens of th<t rhymes which the Case of 
AUeglanoecaUed forth: 

<( When Eve the fruit had tasted, 
She to her husband hasted. 

And ehuck'd him on the chln-a. 
Dear Bud, quoth she, oome taste this fruit; 
Twill finely with your palate suit, 
To eat it is no sin-a." 

** An moody Job, in shirtless cam, 
With oollyfloweri all o^er his fsee, 



any each predlleetion that the .ooDdnot of tuyef 
the breed was guided, If it had seemed certaiB 
that William would stand, they would all hxn 
been for William. If it had seemed certain tbat 
James would be restored, they woidd all kn 
been for James. Bat what was to be d<me nhm 
the chances appeared to be almost exactly U< 
lanced ? There were honest men of one partj 
who would hare answered : To stand by tlv 
true King and the true Church, and, if aecei- 
sary, to die for them like Laud. There vm 
honest men of the other party who woald Utt 
answered : To stand by the liberties of EogUnd 
and the Protestant religion, and, if Dccefiur;, 
to die for them like Sidney. But such consut- 
ency was unintelligible to many of the noble ind 
the powerful. Their object was to be safe in 
every event. They therefore openly took tk 
oath of allegiance to one King, and secretl; 
plighted their word to the other. They were 
indefatigable in obtaining commissions, pate&f 
of peerage, pensions, grants of crown 1ib4« 
under the gretft seal of William ; and they had 
in their secret drawers promises of paidon ia 
the handwriting of James. 

Among those who were guilty of this iri^- 
edness three men stand preeminent, BosseS, 
Godolphin, and Marlborough. No three men 
could be, in head and heart, more unlike to ok 
another ; and the peculiar qualiUes of each give 
a peculiar character to his Tillany. The trea- 
son of Russell is to be attributed partly to fiK- 
tiousfless ; the treason of Godolphin is to be 
attributed altogether to timidity ; the treanmof 
Marlborough was the treason of a man of gm: 
genius and boundless ambition. 

It may be thought strange that Russell flon^ 
huTe been out of humour. He had just accef<i- 
ed the command of the united naval forcee tf 
England and Holland with the rank of Adminl 
of the Fleet. He was Treasurer of the Katr. 
He had a pension of three thousand pounds a 
year. Crown property near Charing Cross, lo 
the value of eighteen thousand pounds, had beea 
bestowed on him. His indirect gains must haw 
been immense. But he was still dissati&fiei Is 
truth, with undaunted courage, with coDside^ 
able talents both for war and ^r admimstTSti<^L 
and with a certain public spirit, which Bbovfd 
itself by glimpses even in the very worst psrtsff 
his life, he was emphatically a bad man, insolect 
malignant, greedy, faithless. He conceired ihst 
the great services which he had performed Attbi 
time of the Revolution had not been adeqnatelj 
rewarded. Everything that was given to other; 



Did on the dunghill languish. 
Bis spouse thus vhispers in his ear. 
Swear, husband, as you lore me, swear, 

*TwiU ease you of your anguish." 

"At first he had doubt, and therefore did prsy 
That heaven would instruct him in tb* riyht wsj, 
Whether Jemmy or IVilUam he ought to obey, 
Which nobody can deny. 

"The |»asB at the Boyne determined ttiat case, 
And precept to Proridenoe then did gire place; 
To cJjABge his opinion he thought no dwgrave; 
Which nobody can deny. 

<<But this with the Scripture can nerer agree. 
As by lIoFea the eighth and the fourth yon mar f«e: 
< They have set up kings, but yet not by nac,' 

Which nobody can deny." 
• The chief authority for this pso^ of my history i« ^ 
Ufp of James, particularly the h^bly important and wrr 
resting passage which 4)^ins at page iM, and ends st tr^t 
460 of tha Mcond volume. ^^ ^ ^ -v i^.^ 
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seemed to biin to be pillaged from himself. A 
letter is still extant which he -wrote to William 
aboat this time. It is made up of boasts, re- 
proaches, and sneers. The Admiral, with iro- 
nical professions of humility and loyalty, begins 
by asking permission to put his wrongs on 
paper, because his bashfulness would not suffer 
him to explain himself by word of mouth. His 
gricTances were intolerable. Other people got 
grants of royal domains; but he could get 
scarcely any thing. Other people could provide 
for their dependents; but his recommendations 
were uniformly disregarded. The income which 
he derived from the royal favour might seem 
large, but he had poor relations; and the go- 
vernment, instead of doing its duty by them, 
had most unhandsomely left them to his care. 
He had a sister who ought to have a pension ; 
for, without one, she could not give 4>ortioD8 to 
her daughters. He had a brother who, for 
want of a place, had been reduced to the melan- 
choly necessity of marrying an old woman for 
her money. Russell proceeded t« complain bit- 
terly that the Whigs were neglected, that the 
Revolution had aggrandized and enriched men 
who had made the greatest efforts to avert it. 
And there is reason to believe that this com- 
plaint came from his heart. For, next to his 
own interests, those of his party were dear to 
him; and, even when he was most inclined to 
become a Jacobite, he never had the smallest 
disposition to become a Tory. In the temper 
which this letter indicates, he readily listened to 
the suggestions of David Lloyd, one of the ablest 
and most active emissaries who at this time 
were constantly plying between France and 
England. Lloyd conveyed to James assurances 
that Russell would,, when a favourable opportu- 
nity should present itself, try to effect by means 
of the fleet what Monk had effected in the pre- 
ceding generation by means of the army.* To 
what extent these assurances were sincere was 
a question about which men who knew Russell 
well, and who were minutely informed as to his 
conduct, were in doubt. It seems probable that, 
during many months, he did not know his own 
mind. His interest was to stand well, as long 
as possible, with both Kings. His irritable and 
imperious nature was constantly impelling him 
to quarrel with both. His spleen was excited 
one week by a dry answer from William, and 
the next week by an absurd proclamatioii A*om 
James. Fortunately the most important day of 
his life, the day from which all his subsequent 
years took their colour, found him out of tem- 
per with the banished King. 

Oodolphin had not, and did not pretend to 
hare, any cause of complaint against the govern- 
ment which he served. He was First Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury. He had been protected, 
trasted, caressed. Indeed the favour shown to 
him had excited many purmurs. Was it fitting, 
the Whigs had indignantly asked, that a man 
who had been high in office through the whole 
tff the late reign, who had promised to vote for 
the Indulgence, who had sate in the Privy 
Conncil with a Jesuit, who had sate at the 
Board of Treasury with two Papists, who had 
attended an idolatress to her altar, should be 
among the chief ministers of a Prince whose 



• Roasell to WUIiara, Miij 10, 1<»1, ia JMrjmpWs Ap- 
pendix, Part IL Book vlL 8m also th« Mvmoin of Sir 
John Uenke. 
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title to the throne was derived tnm the I>ecla« 
ration' of Rights ? But on William this clamour 
bad produced no effect ; and none of his Bnglish 
servants seems to have had at this time a larger 
share of his confidence than Oodolphin. 

Nevertheless, the Jacobites did not despair. 
One of the most zealous among them, a gentle- 
man named Bulkeley, who had formerly been 
on terms of intimacy wi^h Oodolphin, undertook 
to see what could be done. He called at the 
Treasury, and tried to draw the First Lord into 
political talk. This was no easy matter; for 
Oodolphin was not a man to put himself lightly 
into the power of others. His reserve was pro- 
verbial; and he was especially renowned for 
the dexterity with which he, through life, turned 
Conversation away from matters of state to a 
main of cocks or the pedigree of a racehorse. 
The visit ended without his uttering a word in- 
dicating that he remembered the existence of 
King James.* 

Bulkeley, however, was not to be so repulsed. 
He came again, and iptroduced the subjeet 
which was nearest his heart. Oodolphin then 
asked after his old master and mistress in the 
mournful tone of a man who despaired of ever 
beifg reconciled to them. Bulkeley assured 
him that King James was ready to forgive all 
the past. *' May I tell his Majesty that you 
will try to deserve his" favour?" At this Oodol- 
phin rose, said something about the trammels 
of office and his wish to be released ftrom them, 
and put &n end to the interview. 

Bulkeley soon made a third attempt By this 
time Oodolphin had learned some things whidi 
shook his confidence in the stability of the go* 
vemment which he served. He began to think, 
as he would himself have expressed it, that he 
had betted too deep on the Revolution, and that 
it was time to hedge. Evasions would no longer 
serve his turn. It was necessary to speak out 
He spoke out, and declared himself a devoted 
servant of King James.- ** I shall take an early 
opportunity of resigning my place. But, till 
then, I am under a tie. I must not betray my 
trust" To enhance the value of the sacrifice 
which he proposed to make, he produced a most 
friendly and confidential letter which he had 
lately received from IVilliam. «* You see how 
entirely the Prince of Orange trusts me. He 
tells me that he cannot 4o without me, and that 
there is no Englishman for whom he has so 
great a kindness : but all this weighs nothing 
with me in comparison of my duty to my lawfvd 
King." 

If the "First Lord of the Treasury really had 
scruples about betraying 'his trust, those scm- . 
pies were soon so effectually removed that he 
very complacently continued, during six jears, 
to eat the bread of one master, while secretly 
sending professions of attachment and promises 
of service to anotber. 

The truth is that Oodolphin was under the , 
influence of a mind far more powerful and far 
more depraved than his own^ His perplexities 
had been imparted to Marlborough, to whom he 
had long been bound by sucb friendship as two 
very unprincipled men are capable of feeling 
for each other, and to whom he was afterwards 
bound by close domestic ties. 

Marlborough was in a very different situation 
fh>m that of William's other servants. Lloyd 
might make overtures to Russell, and Bulkeley 
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to GodolphiiL Bat all the agents of the benUhed 
Coiu*t Btood aloof from the traitor of Salisbury. 
That shameful night seemed to have for ever 
separated the perjured deserter from the Prince 
whom he had ruined. James had, OTen in the 
last extremity, when his army was in full re- 
treat, when his whole kingdom had risen against 
him, declared that he would ne^er pardon 
Churchill, never, never. By all the Jacobites 
^ the name of Churchill was held in peculiar ab- 
^horrence ; and, in the prose and verse which 
came forth daily from their secret presses, a 
precedence in infamy, among all the many trai- 
tors of the age, was assigned to him. In the 
order of things which had sprung from the Re- 
volution, he was one of the great men of Eng- 
land, high in the state, high in the army. He 
had been created an Earl. He had a large share 
in the mill tary administration. The emoluments, 
direct and indirect, of the places and commands 
which he held under the Crown ^ere believed 
at the Dutch Embassy to amount to twelve 
thousand pounds a year. In the event of a 
counterrevolution it seemed that he had nothing 
in prospect but a garret in Holland, or a scaffold 
on Tower Hill. It might therefore have been 
expected that he would serve his new master 
with fidelity, not indeed with the fidelity of 
JNottingham, which was the fidelity of con- 
scientiousness, not with the fidelity of Portland, 
which was the fidelity of 'affection, but with the 
not less stubborn fidelity of despair. 

Those who thought thus knew but little of 
Marlborough. Confident in his own powers of 
deception, he resolved, since the Jacobite agents 
would not seek him, to seek them. He there- 
fore sent to beg an interTiew with Colonel Ed- 
ward SackTille. 

SackviUe was astonished and not much pleased 
by the message. He was a sturdy Cavalier of 
the old school. He had been persecuted in the 
days of the Popish plot for manfully saying what 
he thought, and what every body now thinks, 
about Oates and Bedloe.''^ Bince the Revolution 
he had put his neck in peril for King James, had 
been chased by officers with warrants, and had 
been designated as a traitor in a proclamation to 
which Marlborough himself had been a party.f 
It was not without reluctance that the stanch 
royalist crossed the hated threshold of the de- 
serter. He was repaid for his effort by the 
edifying spectacle of such an agony of repent- 
ance as he had neyer before seen. ** Will you," 
said Marlborough, <<be my intercessor with the 
King ? Will you tell him what I suffer ? My 
crimes now appear to me in their true light ; and 
I shrink with horror from the contemplation. 
The thought of them is with me day and night 
I sit down to table ; but I cannot eat* I throw 
myself on my bed ; but I cannot sleep. I am 
ready to sacrifice every thing, to brave every 
thing, to bring utter ruin on my fortunes, if 
only I may be free from the misery of a wound- 
ed spirit." If appearances could be trusted, 
this great offender was as true a penitent as 
David or as Peter. Sackville reported to his 
friends what had passed. They could not but 
acknowledge that,' if the arch traitor, who had 
hitherto opposed to conscience and to public 
opinion the same cool and placid hardihood 

• Commons* JoarnaU, Mar. 21, 24, 1679; Grey's Debatep; 
Obflerrator. 
4 LoaOaa GmniU, Jvly 21, 1090. 



which distinguished hhn oa fields of battle, had 
really begun to feel remorse, it would be absurd 
to reject, on aooount of his unworthiness, the in- 
estimable services which it was in his power to 
render to the good cause. He sate in the inte- 
rior council: he held high command in tbe 
army: he had been recently entrusted, aad 
would-doubtless again be entrusted, with the di- 
rection of important military operations. It 
was true that no man had incurred equal guilt: 
but it was true also that no man had it in his 
power to make equal reparation. If he n&a 
sincere, he might doubtless earn the pardca 
which he so much desired. But was he sincere ? 
Had he not been just as loud in professions of 
loyalty on the very eve of his crime? It was 
necessary to put him to the test. Several tests 
were applied by Sackville and Lloyd. Marlbt- 
rough wa^ required to furnish full informatka 
touching the strength and the distribution of a3 
the divisions of the English army ; and he com- 
plied. He was required to disclose tbe whole 
plan of the approaching campaign ; and he did 
so. The Jacobite leaders watched carefully for 
inaccuracies in his reports, but could find neoe. 
It was thought a still stronger proof of his fidel- 
ity that he gave valuable intelligence about wLat 
was doing in the office of the Secretary of Stata. 
A deposition had been sworn against one zealoos 
royaUst. A warrant was prepariog against 
another. These intimations saved several of the 
malecontents from imprisonment, if not from 
the gallows; and it was impossible for them nc4 
to feel some relenting towards the awakeaed 
sinner to whom they owed so much. 

He however, in his secret conversations with 
his new allies, laid no claim to merit. He did 
not, he said, ask for confidepce. How could be, 
after the villanies which he had conunittfJ 
against the 'best of Kings, hope ever to be truss- 
ed again 7 It was enough for a wreteh like him te 
be permitted to make, at the cost of his life, sqpe 
poor atonement to tbe gracious master, whoa 
he had indeed basely injured, but whom he had 
never ceased to love. It was not improbable 
that, in the summer, he might ccnmoand tbe 
English forces in Flanders. Was it irished tkat 
he should bring them over in. a body to thi 
French camp ? If such were the royal plesaure. 
he would undertake that the thing ^ouM be 
done. But on the whole he thovgbt that it 
would be better to wait till the next session d 
Parliament. And then he hinted at a plan 
which he afterwartis more fully matured, for ex- 
pelling the usurper by means of the Eoglisii 
legislature and the English army. In the meaa- 
time he hoped that James would command 
Godolphin not to quit the Treasury. A privaie 
man could do little for the good canse. (ms 
who was the director of the national iukancee^ 
and the depository of the gravest secrets ef 
state, might render inestimable serviees. 

Marlborough's pretended repentance imp<^ed 
BO completely on those who managed the affair; 
of James in London that they sent I^loyd t3 
France, with the cheering intelligenoe that the 
most depraved of all rebels had been wonderfaij 
transformed into a loyal sul|ieot^ The tiding 
filled James with delight ai^ hope. Had be 
been wise, they would have excited in him otkly 
aversion and distrust It was absurd to ima^dM 
that a man really heartbroken by remorse and 
shame for one act of perfidy would determine 
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to If ghten Klfl eoBSoleiioe by eonnnlUizig a M«ond 
net c^ pwfidy u odious atiB as disgnceftil as 
the first. The promised atonement was so 
wicked and base that it neyer oould be made by 
any man sincerely desirous to atone for past 
wickedness and baseness. The truth was that, 
when Marlborough told the Jacobites that his 
sense of guilt preyented him fh>m swallowing 
his food by day and taking his rest at night, he 
was laughing at them. The loss of half a guinea 
would haye done more t<| spoil his appetite and 
to disturb his slumbers than all the terrors of 
an STil conscience. "What his offers really proVed 
was that his former crime had sprung, not from 
an ill regulated zeal for the interests of his 
country and his religion, but from a deep and 
incurable moral disease which had infected the 
whole man. James, howeyer, partly from dul- 
ness and partly from selfishness, could neyer see 
any immorality in any action by which he was 
benefited. To conspire against him, to betray 
him, to break an oath of allegiance sworn to him, 
w€re crimes for which no punishment here or 
hereafter could be too seyere. But to murder 
his enemies, to break faith with his enemies, 
was not only innocent but laudable. The de- 
sertion at Salisbury had been the worst of crimes : 
for it had mined him. A similar desertion in 
Flanders would be a* honourable exploit : for it 
might restore him. 

The penitent was informed by his Jaoobite 
friends that he was forgiyen. The news was 
most welcome : but something more was neces- 
sary to restore his lost peace of mind. Might 
he hope to haye, in the royal handwriting, two 
lines containhag a promise of pardon ? It was 
not, of course, for his own sake that he asked 
this. But he was confident that, with such a 
document in his hands, he could bring back to 
the right path some persons of great note who 
adhered to the usurper, only because they im- 
agined that they had no mercy to expect firom 
the legitimate King. They would return to their 
duty as soon as they saw that eyen the worst 
of all criminals had, on his repentance, been 
generously forgiyen. The promise was written, 
sent, and careftilly treasured up. Marlborou^ 
had now attained one object, an object which 
iTHs common to him with Russell and Godolphin. 
But^he had other objects which neither Russell 
B or 'Godolphin had oyer contemplated. There 
is, as we shall hereafter see, strong reason to 
belieye that this wise, braye, wicked man, was 
meditating a plan worthy of his fertile intellect 
and daring spirit, and not less worthy of his 
deeply corrupted heart, a plan which, if it had 
not been frustrated by strange means, would 
have ruined William without benefiting James, 
and would haye made the snocessftd traitor 
master of England and arbiter of Europe. 

Thus things stood, when, in May 1690, Wil- 
liam, after a short and busy sojourn in England, 
aet out again for the Continent, where the regu- 
lar campaign was about to open. He took with 
bim Marlborough, whose abilities he justly ap- 
preciated, and of whose recent negotiations with 
Saint Germains he had not the faintest suspi- 
cion. At the Hague seyeral important military 
and political consultations were held ; and, on 
every oooaeion, the superiority of the accom- 
pliafaed Englishman was felt by the most distin- 
^alshed soldiers and statesmen of the United 
Provinces. Heinsius, long after, need to relate 



a conyersation whieh took place at this time 
between William and the Prince of Vaudemont, 
<me of the ablest commanders in the Dutch ser- 
yice. Vaudemont spoke well of seyeral English 
officers, and among them of Talmash and Mac- 
kay, but pronounced Marlborough superior be- 
yond comparison to the rest. "He has eyery 
quality of a general. His yery look shows it. 
He cannot fail to achieye something great" '* I 
really belieye, cousin," answered the King, <*tliat 
my Lord will make good eyery thing that jou 
haye said of him." 

There was still a short interyal before the 
commencement of military operations. William 
passed that intenral in his beloved park at Loo. 
Marlborough spent two or three days there, and 
was then despatched to Flanders with orders to 
collect all the English forces, to form a camp in 
the neighbourhood of Brussels, and to haye every 
thing in readiness for the King's arrivaL 

And now Marlborough had an opportunity of 
proving the sincerity of those professions by 
which he had obtained from a heart, well de- 
scribed by himself as harder than a marble 
chimneypieoe, the pardon of an offence such as 
might have moved even a gentle nature to deadly 
resentment. He received firom Saint Germains 
a message claiming the instant performance of 
his promise to desert at the head of his troops^ 
He was told that this was the greatest service 
which he could render to the Crown. His word 
was pledged ; and the gracious master who had 
forgiven all past errors confidently expected that 
it would be redeemed. The hypocrite evaded 
tl^e demand with characteristio dexterity. In 
the most respectful and affectionate language ha 
excused himself for not immediately obeying the 
royal commands. The promise which he was 
required to fulfil had not been quite correctly 
understood. There had been some misappre- 
hension on the part of the messengers. To carry 
over a regiment or two would do more harm than 
good. To carry over a whole army was a busi- 
ness which would require much time and man- 
agement.* While James was murmuring over 
these apologies, and wishing that he had not 
been quite so placable, William arrived at the 
head quarters of the allied forces, and took the 
chief command. 

The military <^eration8 in Flanders recom- 
menced early in June and terminated at the 
close of September. No important action took 
place. The two armies marched and counter- 
marched, drew near and receded. Duriog some 
time they confronted each other with less than 
a league between them. But neither William 
nor Luxemburg would fight except at an advan- 
tage; and neither gave the other any advantage. 
Luiguid as the campaign was, it is on one account 
remarkable. During more than a century our 
country had sent no great force to make war by 
land out of the British isles. Our aristocracy 
had therefore long ceased to be a military class. 
The nobles of Franoe, of Germany, of HoUflnd, 
were generally soldiers. It would probably b ave 
been difficult to find in the brilliant circle which 
surrounded Lewis at Versailles a single Mar- 
quess or Viscount of forty who had not been at 
some battle or siege. But the immense majority 
of our peers, baronets and opulent esquires had 
never served except in the trainbands, and had 
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nerer borne a fMurt in any military exploit more 
Berious than that of patting down a riot or of 
keeping a street elear for a procession. The 
generation which had fonght at Edgehill and 
Lansdowne had nearly passed away. The wars 
ol Charles the Second had been almost entirely 
maritime. During his reign, therefore, the sea 
service had been decidedly more the mode than 
the land service ; and, repeatedly, when our fleet 
sailed to encounter the Dutch, such multittldes 
of men of fashion bad gone on board that the 
parks and the theatres had been left desolate. 
In 1691 at length, for the first time since Henry 
the Eighth laid siege to Boulogne, an English 
army appeared on the Continent nnder the com- 
mand of an English king. A camp, which was 
also a court, was irresistibly attractive to many 
young patrioiana full of natural intrepidity, and 
ambitious of the favour which men of distin- 
guished bravery have always found in the eyes 
ef women. To volunteer for Flanders became 
the rage among the fine gentlemen who combed 
their flowing wigs and exchanged their richly 
perfumed snuffa at the 8aint Jameses Coffee- 
house. 'Willian^'s headquarters were enlivened 
by a crowd of splendid equipages and by a rapid 
succession of sumptuous banquets. For among 
the high bom and high spirited youths who re- 
paired to his standard were some who, though 
quite willing to face a battery, were not at all 
disposed to deny themselves the luxuries with 
which they had been surrounded in Soho Square. 
In a few months Shadwell brought these valiant 
fops and epicures on the stage. The town was 
made merry with the character of a courageous 
but prodigal and effeminate coxeomb, who is 
impatient to eross swords with the best ^aen in 
the French household troops, but who is much 
dejected by learning that he may find it difficult 
to have his champagne iced daily during the 
summer. He carries with him cooks, confec- 
tioners and laundresses, a wagonload of plate, 
a wardrobe of laced and embroideaed suits, and 
much rich tent furniture, of wliich the patterns 
have been chosen by a committee of fine ladies.* 

While the hostile armies watched each other 
in Flanders, hostilities were carried on with 
somewhat more vigour in other parts of Europe. 
The French gained some advantages in Cata- 
lonia and in Piedmont. Tl^r Turkish allies, 
who in the east menaced the dominions of the 
' Emperor, were defeated by Lewis of Baden in a 
great battle. But nowhere were the events of 
Sie summer so important as in Ireland. 

From October 1690 till May 1691, no miliUry 
operation on a large scale was attempted in that 
kingdom. The area of the island was, during 
the winter and spring, not unequally divided be- 
tween the contending races. The whole of Ulster, 
the greater part of Leinster, and about one third 
of Munster had submitted to the English. The 
whole of Connaught, the greater part of Mun- 
ster, and two or three counties of Leinster were 
held by the Irish. The tortuous boundary formed 
by William^s garrisons ran in a north eastern 
direction ftrom the bay of CasUehaven to Mal- 
low, and then, inclining still farther eastward, 
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proceeded to CasheL From Caahel the line imt 
to Mullingar, t^itf MuUingar to Longford, ud 
from Longford to Cavan, skirted Lough Erne oa 
the west, and met the ocean again at Bmlljsliao- 
non.f 

On the English side of this pale there was % 
rude and imperfect ortfer. Two Lords Justieei, 
Coningsby and Porter, assisted by a Privy Coub- 
cil, represented King William at Dublin Castle. 
Judges, Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace had 
been appointed ; and assizes were, after a \o^ 
interval, held in several county towns. The 
colonists had meanwhile been formed into a 
strong militia, under the command of officers 
who had commissions from the Crown. The 
trainbands of the capital consisted of two thoa- 
sand five hundred foot, two troops of Jiorse aad 
two troops, of dragoons, all Protestants and all 
well armed and clad. J On the fourth of Notcbi- 
ber, the anniversary of William's birth, and oi 
the fifth, the anniversary of his landing at lot- 
bay, the whole of this force appeared in all tb« 
pomp of war. The vanquished and disan&ed 
natives assisted, with suppressed grief aad 
anger, at the triumph of the caste which ihij 
had, five months before, oppressed and plondere^ 
with impilnity. The Lords Justices west ii 
state to Saint Patrick's Cathedral ; bells ven 
rung ; bonfires were lighted ; hogsheads of ala 
and claret were set abroach in the streets ; £re 
works were exhibited on College Green ; a great 
company of nobles and public fonctionaiifis 
feasted at the Castle ; and, as the second course 
came up, the trumpets sounded, and Ulsts 
King at Arms proclaimed, in Latin, French, aad 
English, William and Mary, by the grace of God, 
King and Queen of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland.} 

Within the teriitory where the Saxon raoems 
dominant^ trade and industry had already begra 
to revive. The brazen counters which bore tbi 
image and superscription of James gaye plaea 
to silver. The fugitives who had taken refaga 
in England came back in multitudes ; and, bj 
their intelligence, diligence and thrift, the de- 
vastation caused by two years of confusion and 
robbery was soon in part repaired. Merchani- 
men heavily laden were constantly passing and 
repassing Saint George's Channel. The re- 
ceipts of the custom houses on the eastera 
coast, from Cork to Londonderry, amounted m 
six months to sixty-seven thoufsand five hun- 
dred pounds, a sum such as would have l^ai 
thought extraordinary even in the most prospef^ 
ous times. |l 

The Irish who remained within the English 
pale were, one and all, hostile to the Engliak 
domination. They were therefore suljeet^ » 
a rigorous system of police, the natural though 
lamentable effect of extreme danger and extreme 
provocation. A Papist was not permitted ta 
have a sword or a gun. He was not permitted 
to go more than three miles oat af his periaii 
except to the market town on the market day. 
Lest he should give informaUon or assistanee to 
his brethren who occupied the western half ci 
the island, he was forbidden to Utc within tea 
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miles of the firontier. Le%t be sho^kl tarn His 
house into a place of resort for maleoontents, 
be -was forbidden to sell liquor by retail. One 
proclamation announced that, if the property of 
any Prostestant should b^injured by marauders, 
his loss should be made good at the expense of 
his Popish neighbours. Another gave notice 
that, if any Papist who had not been at least 
three months domiciled in Dublin should be 
found there, he should be treated as a spy. Npt 
more than five Papists were to assemble in the 
capital or its neighbourhood on any pretext. 
Without a protection from the guvemment no 
member of the Church of Bome was safe ; and 
the goyemment would not grant a protection to 
any member of the Church of Rome who had a 
son in the Irish army.* 

In spite of all precautions and severities, how- 
erer, the Celt found many opportunities of tak- 
ing a sly revenge. Houses and bams were 
frequently burned: soldiers were frequently 
murdered ; i^nd it was scarcely possible to ob- 
tain evidence against the malefactors, who had 
with them the sympathies of thd whole popula- 
tion. On such occasions the government some- 
times ventured on act^ which seemed better 
Baited to a Turkish than to an English adminis- 
tration. One of these acts became a favourite 
theme of Jacobite pamphleteers, and was the 
fiubject of a serious parliamentary inquiry at 
Westminster. Six musketeers were found butch- 
ered only a few miles from Dublin. The inha- 
bitants of the village where the crime had been 
committed, men, women, and children, were 
driven like sheep into the Castle, where the 
PriTy Council was sitting. The heart of one of 
the assassins, named Gafoey, failed him. He 
consented to be a witness, was examined by the 
Board, acknowledged his guilt, and named some 
of his accomplices. He was then removed in 
custody: but a priest obtained access to him 
daring a few minutes. What passed daring 
those few minutes appeared when he was a 
second time brought before the Council. He 
had the efTTontery to deny that he had owned 
any thing or accused any body. Hi# hearers, 
scTeral of whom had taken down his confession 
in irriting, were enraged at his impudence. 
The Lords Justices broke out; '*You are a 
rogue: Yon are a villain: You shall be hanged i 
Where is the Provost Marshal ?" The Provost 
Marshal came. **Take that man," said Co- 
ningsby, pointing to Gafney ; '*take that man, 
and hang him." There was no gallows ready : 
but the carriage of a gun served the purpose ; 
and the prisoner was instantly tied up without 
a trial, without even a written order for the 
execution; and this though the courts of law 
9rere sitting at the distance of only a few hun- 
dred yards. The English House of Commons, 
some years later, after a long discussion, re- 
ioWed, without a division, that the order for 
;he execution of Gafney was arbitrary and ille- 
ral, but that Coningsby*s fault was so much 
extenuated by the circumstances in which he 
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was placed that it was not a proper subject for 
impeachment.f 

It was not only by the Implacable hostility of 
the Irish that the Saxon of the pale was at this 
time harassed. His allies caused him almost as 
much annojTtlnoe as his helots. The help of 
troops from abroad was itideed necessary to 
him : but it was dearly bought Even William, 
in whom the whole civil and military authority 
was concentrated, had found it difficult to main- 
tain discipline in an amy collected fVom many 
lands, and composed in great part of mercena- 
ries accustomed to live at Aree quarters. The 
powers which had been united in him were now 
divided and subdivided. The two Lords Jus- 
tices considered the civil administratioa as their 
province, and left the army to the management 
of Ginkell, who was General in Chief. Ginkell 
kept excellent order among the auxiliaries from 
Holland, who were under his more immediate 
command. But his authority over the English 
and the Danes was less entire; and unfortu- 
nately their pay was, during part of the winter, 
in arrear. They indemnified themselves by ex- 
cesses and exactions for the want of that which 
was their due ; and it was hardly possible to 
punish men with severity for not choosing to 
starve with arms in their hands. At length in 
the spring large supplies of money and stores 
arrived: arrears were paid up: rations were 
plentiful ; and a more rigid discipline was en- 
forced. But too many traces of the bad habits 
which the soldiers bad contracted were discern- 
ible till the close of the war. J 

In that part of Ireland, meanwhile, which 
still acknowledged James as King, there could 
hardly be said to be any law, any^ property, or 
any government The Roman Catholics of 
Ulster and Leinster had fled westward by tens 
of thousands, driving before them a large part 
of the cattle which had escaped the havoc of 
two terrible ^ears. The influx of food into the 
Celtic region, however, wa^ far fVom keeping 
pace with the influx of consumers. The neces- 
saries of life {were scaroe. Conveniences to 
which every plain farmer and burgess in Eng- 
land was accustomed could hardly be procured 
by nobles and generals. No coin was to be 
seen except lumps of base metal which were 
called crowns and shillings. Nominal prices 
were enormoasly high. A quart of ale cost 
two and sixpence, a quart of brandy three 
pounds. The only towns of any note on 'the 
western coast were Limerick and Gajway ; and 
the oppression which the shopkeepers of those 
towns underwent was such that many of them 
stole away with the remains of their stocks to 
the English territory, where a Papist, though 
he had to endure much restraint and muck 
humiliation, was allowed to put his own price 
on his goods, and received that price in silver. 
Those traders who remained within the un- 
happy region were ruined. Every warehouse 
that contained any valuable property was 
broken open by ruffians who pretended that 
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they were commissioned to procure stores for 
the public service ; and the owner receiTed, in 
return for bales of cloth and hogsheads of 
sugar, some fragments of old kettles and sauce- 
pans, which would not in London or Paris have 
been taken by a beggar. As soon as a mer- 
chant ship arrived in the bay of Galway or in the 
Shnnnoq, she was boarded by these robbers. 
The cargo was carried away ; and the proprietor 
was forced to content himself with such a 
quantity of cowhides, of wool and of tallow as 
the gang which had plundered him chose to give 
him. The consequence was that, while foreign 
commodities were pouring fast into the har- 
bours of Londonderry, Carrickfergus, Dublin, 
Watorford and Cork, every mariner avoided 
Limerick and Galway as nests of pirates.* 

The distinction between the Irish foot soldier 
and tho Irish Rapparee had never been very 
strongly marked. It now disappeared. Great 
part of the army was turned loose to live by 
marauding. An incessant predatory war raged 
along the line which separated the domain of 
William from that of James. Every day com- 
panies of freebooters, sometimes wrapped in 
twisted straw which served the purpose of 
armour, stole into the English territory, burned, 
sacked, pillaged, and hastened back to their 
own ground. To guard against these incursions 
was not easy ; for the peasantry of the plun> 
dered country had a strong fellow feeling with 
the plunderers. To empty the granary, to set 
fire to the dwelling, to drive away the cows, of 
a heretic was regarded by every squalid inhabi- 
tant of a mu^ cabin as a good work. A troop 
engaged in such a work might confidently expect 
to fail in, notwithstanding all the proclamations 
of the Lords Justices, with some friend who 
would indicate the richest booty, the shortest 
road, and the safest hiding place. The Eng- 
lish complained that it was no easy matter to 
catch a Rapparee. Sometimes, When he saw 
danger approaching, he lay down in the long 
grass of the bog ; and then it was as difficult 
to find him as to find a hare sitting. Some- 
times he sprang into a stream, and lay there, 
like an otter, with only his mouth and nostrils 
above the water. Nay, a whole gang of banditti 
would, in the twinkling of an eye, transform 
itself into a crowd of harmless labourers. 
Every man took his gun to pieces, hid the lock 
in his clothes, stuck a cork in the muzsle, 
stopped the touch hole with a quill, and threw 
the weapon into the next pond. Nothing was 
to be seen but a train of poor rustics who had 
not so much as a cudgel among them, and 
whose humble look and crouching walk seemed 
to show that .their spirit was thoroughly broken 
to slavery. When the peril was over, when the 
signal was given, every man flew to the place 
where he had laid his arms ; and soon the rob- 
bers were in full march towards some Protest- 
ant mansion. One band penetrated to Clonmel, 
another to the vicinity of Maryborough; a 
third m^de its den in a woody islet of firm 
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ground, surrounded by the Tasi bog of AQen, 
harried the county of Wicklow, and alarmed 
even the suburbs of Dublin. Snob ezpeditioni 
indeed were not always successfuL Sometines 
the plunderers fell in with parties of militia or 
with detachments from the English garrisons, 
in situations in which disguise, flight and resist- 
ance were alike impossible. When this hap- 
pened every kerne who was taken was hanged, 
without any ceremony,, on the nearest tree.f 

At the head-quarters of the Irish army there 
was, during the winter, no authority capable of 
exacting obedience ey^ within a circle of a 
mile. Tyrconnel was absent, .at the Conrt of 
France. He had left the supreme goTerameat 
in the hands of a Council of Regency composed 
of twelve persons. The nominal eonunand of 
the army he had confided to Berwick : bat Ber- 
wick, though, as was afterwards proTed, a mni 
of no common courage and capacity, was youag 
and inexperienced. His powers were unsus- 
pected by the world and by himself;^ and be 
submitted without reluctance to the tatelageof 
a Council of WSr nominated by the "Lord lieu- 
tenant Neither the Council of Regency wx 
the Council of War was popular at lAmeridL 
The Irish complained that men who were not 
Irish had been entrusted with a large share is 
the a dministration. The cry was Iqudest against 
an officer named Thomas Maxwell. For it wis 
certain that he was a Scotchman : it was doubt- 
ful whether he was a Roman Catholic ; and he 
had not concealed the dielike which he felt foi 
that Celtic Parliament which had repealed the 
Act of Settlement, and passed the Act of Attun- 
der. J The discontent, fomented by the arts tf 
intriguers, among whom the canning and un- 
principled Henry Luttrell seems to have beca 
the most active, soon broke forth into open re- 
bellion. A great meeting was held. ManyoS- 
cers of the army, some peers, some lawyers of 
high note, and some prelates of the Ronaa 
Catholic Church were present. It was resolved 
that the government set up by the Lord Ideu- 
tenant was unknown to the oonstltatton. Ireland, 
it was said, could be legally goyemed, in the 
absence of the King, only by a Lord Lieutenant, 
by a Lord Deputy, or by Lords Jastiees. Tke 
King was absent. * The Lord Lieutenant w« 
absent. There was no Lord Deputy. There 
were no Lords Justices. The act by whicfc 
Tyrconnel had delegated his atithority to a junto 
composed of his creatures was a mere nullity. 
The nation was therefore left without any legiti- 
mate chief, and might, without Tiol&ting the 
allegiance due to the €rown, make temporary 
provision for its own safety. A deputation wsis 
sent to inform Berwick that he had asaamed a 
power to which he had no right, but that never- 
theless the army and people of Ireland would will- 
ingly acknowledge him as their head if he woaM 
consent to govern by the advice of a coundl, 
truly Irish. Berwick indignantly expressed his 
wonder that mil^py men should presume to 
meet and deliberate without the permission of 
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their genernL ^i^ answared that tfaera wm 
no general, and that, if His Graoe did not 
choose to undertake the administration on the 
terms proposed, another leader would easily be 
found. Berwick Tery reluctantly yielded, and 
continued to be a puppet in a new set of hands.* 

Those who had effacted this revolution thought 
it prudent to send a deputation to France for 
the purpose of vindicating their proceedings. 
Of the deputation the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Cork and the two Luttrells were members. 
In the ship which conveyed them from Limerick 
to Brest they found a fellow passenger whose 
presence was by no means agreeable to them, 
their enemy, Maxwell. They suspected, and 
not without reason, that he was going, like 
them, to Saint Germains, but on a very differ- 
ent errand. The truth was that Berwick had 
sent Maxwell to watch their motions and to tra- 
verse their designs. Henry Luttrell, the least 
scrupulous of men, proposed to settle the mat- 
ter at once by tossing the Scotchman into the 
sea. But the Bishop, who was a man of con- 
science, and Simon Luttrell, who was a man of 
honour, objected to this expedient. f 

Meanwhile at Limerick the supreme power 
was in abeyance. Berwick, finding that he had 
no real authority, altogether neglected business, 
and gave himself up to such pleasures as that 
dreary place of banishment afforded. There 
WAS amotag the Irish chiefs no man of sufficient 
weight and ability to control the rest. Sarsfield 
• for a time took the lead. But Sarsfield, though 
eminently brave and active in the field, was 
little skilled in the administration of war, and 
still less skilled in civil business. Those who 
were most desirous to support his authority 
were forced to own that his nature was too un- 
suspicious and indulgent for a post in which it 
was hardly possible to be too distrustful or too 
severe. He believed whatever was told him. He' 
signed whatever was set before him. The com- 
missaries, encouraged by his lenity, robbed and 
embeizled more shamelessly than ever. They 
sallied forth daily, guarded by pikef and fire- 
locks, to seise, nominally, for the pubUc service, 
but really for themselves, wool, linen, leather, 
tAllow, domestic utensils, instruments of hus- 
bandry, searched every paotry, every wardrobe, 
every cellar, and even laid sacrilegious hands 
on the property of priests and prelates. ;( 

Early in the spring the government, if it is 
to be so called, of which Berwick was the osten- 
sible head, was dissolved by the return of Tyr- 
conncl. The Luitrelis had, in the name of their 
countrymen, implored James not to subject so 
loyal a people to so odious and incapable a vice- 
roy. Tyrconnel, they said, was old : he was in- 
firm : he needed much sleep : he knew nothing 
of war : he was dilatory : he was partial : he 
was rapacious: he was distrusted and hated 
by the whole nation. The Irish, deserted by 
him, had made a gallant stand, and had com- 
pelled the victorious army of the Prince of 
Orange to retreat. They hoped soon to take 
the field again, thirty thousand strong; and 
they adjured their King to send them some cap- 
tain worthy to command such a force. Tyrcon- 
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nel and Maxwell, on the other hand, represented 
the delegates as mutineers, demagogues, trait- 
ors, and pressed James to send Henry Luttrell 
to keep Moun^oy company in the Bastile. 
James, bewildered by these criminations and 
recriminations, hesitated long, and at last, with 
characteristic wisdom, relieved himself from 
trouble by giving all the quarrellers fair words 
and by sendTing them all back to have their fight 
out in Ireland. Berwick was at the same time 
recalled to France. { 

Tyrconnel was received at Limerick, even by 
his enemies, with decent respect. Much as they 
hated him, they could not question the validity 
of his commission ; and, though they still main- 
tained that they had been perfectly justified in 
annulling, during his absence, the unconstitu- 
tional arrangements which he had made, they 
acknowl^ged .that, when be was present, he 
was their lawful governor. He was not alto* 
gether unprovided with the means of conciliat- 
ing them. He brought many gracious messages 
and promises, a patent of peerage for Sarsfield, 
some money which was not of brass, and some 
clothing, which was even more acceptable than 
money. The new garments were not indeed 
very fine. But even the generals had long been 
out at elbows ; and there were few of the com- 
mon men whose habiliments would have been 
thought sufiicient to dress a scarecrow, in a 
more prosperous country. Now, at length, for 
the first time in many months, every private 
soldier could boast of a pair of breeches and a 
pair of brogues. The Lord Lieutenant had also 
been authorised to announce that he should soon 
be followed by several ships, laden with provi- 
sions and military stores. This announcement 
was most welcome to the troops, who had long 
been without bread, and who ha4 nothing 
stronger than water to drink. || 

During some weeks the supplies were impa- 
tiently ex peoted. A t last^ Tyrconnel was forced 
to shut himself up : for, whenever he appeared 
in public, the soldiers ran after him clamouring 
for food. Even the beef and mutton, which, 
half raw, half burned, without vegetables, with- 
out salt, had hitherto supported the army, had 
become scarce ; and the common men were on 
rations of horseflesh when the promised sails 
were seen in the mouth of the Shannon.^ 

A distinguished French general, named Saint 
Ruth, was on board with his staff. He brought 
a commission which appointed him commander 
in chief of the Irish army. The commission did 
not expressly declare that lie was to be inde- 
pendent of the viceregal authority : but he had 
been assured by James that Tyrconnel should 
have secret instructions not to intermeddle in 
tlfb conduct of the war. Saint Ruth was assist- 
ed by another general officer named D'Ussoh. 
The French ships brought some arms, some 
ammunition, and a plentiful supply of com and 
flour. The spirits of the Irish rose ; and the 
Te Deum was chaunted with fervent devotion in 
the cathedral of Limerick.** 

Tyrconnel had made no preparations for the 
approaching campaign. But Saint Ruth, as 
soon as he had landed, exerted himself strenu- 
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onsty to redean the tine whieh had been lost 
He WA8 a man of eourage, actiTity and resolo- 
tion, but of a harsh and imperious nature. In 
his own country he was celebrated as the most 
merciless persecutor that had ever dragooned 
the Huguenots to mass. It iras asserted by 
English Whigs that he was known in France by 
the nickname of the Hangman ; that, at Rome, 
the very cardinals had shown their abhorrence 
of his cruelty ; and that even Queen Christina, 
who had little right to bo squeamish about 
bloodshed, had turned away from him with 
loathing. He had recently held a command in 
Savoy. The Irish regiments in the French 
service had formed part of his army, and had 
behaved extremely well. It was therefore sup- 
posed that he bad a peculiar talent for manag- 
ing Irish troops. But there* was a wide differ- 
ence between the well clad, well armed and well 
drilled Irish, with whom he was familiar, and 
the ragged marauders whom he found swarming 
in the alleys of Limerick. Accustomed to the 
splendour and the discipline of French camps 
and garrisons, he was disgusted by finding that, 
in the country to which he had been sent, a 
regiment of infantry meant a mob of people as 
naked, as dirty and as disorderly as the beg- 
gars, whom he had been accustomed to see on 
the Continent besieging the door of a monastery 
or pursuing a* diligence up hill. With ill con- 
cealed contempt^ however, he addressed himself 
Tigorously to the task of disciplining these 
strange soldiers, and was day and night in the 
saddle, galloping from post to post, from Lime- 
rick to Athlone, from Athlone to the northern 
extremity, of Lough Rea, and from Lough Rea 
back to Limerick.* 

It was indeed necessary that he should bestir 
himself: for, a few days after his arrival, he 
learned that, on the other side of the Pale, all 
was ready for action. The greater part of the 
English force was collected, before the close of 
May, in the neighbourhood of Mullingar. Gin- 
kell commanded in chief. He had under him 
the two best officers, after Marlborough, of 
whom our island could then boast, Talmash and 
Mackny. The Marquess of Ruvigny, the heredi- 
tary chief of the refugees, and elder brother of 
the brave Caillemot, who had fallen at the 
Boyne, had joined the army with the rank of 
major general. The Lord Justice Coningsby, 
though not by profession a soldier, came down 
fh>m Dublin, to animate the zeal of the troops. 
The appearance of the camp showed that the 
money voted by the English Parliament had not 
been spared. The uniforms were new : the ranks 
were one blaxe of scarlet ; and the train of artil- 
lery was such as had never before been seen in 
Ireland.f • 

On the sixth of June Ginkell moved his head 
quarters from Mullingar. On the seventh he 
reached Ballymore. At Ballymore, on a penin- 
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tula almost siirrooiidvd by sonethiag between a 
swamp and a lake, stood an ancient fortress 
which had recently been fortified under Sars- 
field's direction, and which was defended bj 
above a thousand men. The English guns were 
instantly planted. In a few hoars the beaegers 
had the satisfaction of seeing the besieged nui« 
ning like rabbits from one shelter to another. 
The governor, who had at first held high lan- 
guage, begged piteously for quarter, and ob- 
tained it. The whole garrison was marched off 
to Dublin. Only eight of the eonqoerors had 
fallen, t 

Ginkell passed some days in reeonstmciiDg 
the defences of Ballymore. This work hsd 
scarcely been performed when he was joined by 
t]ie Danish auxiliaries under the command of the 
Duke of Wirtembnrg. The whole army then 
moved westward, and, on the nineteenth of 
June, appeared before the walls of Athlone.{ 

Athlone was perhaps, in a military point pt 
view, the most important place in the island. 
Rosen, who understood war well, bad alwajs 
maintained that it was there that the Irishty 
would, with mo'st advantage, make a stand 
against the £nglishry.|| The town, whieh was 
surrounded by ramparts of earth, lay partly m 
Leiaster and partly in Connaught. The EngUsh 
quarter, which was in Leinster, had once eon- 
slsted of new and handsome hoasea, bnt had 
been burned by the Irish some months* before, 
and now lay in heaps of ruin. The Celtic qnar- 
ter, which was in Connaught, was old and m«n- 
ly builtf The Shannon, which is the bonndaiy 
of the two provinces, rushed through. Athlone in 
a deep and rapid stream, and turned two lai^ 
mills which rose on the arches of a stcoe 
bridge. Above the bridge, on the Connanglit 
side, a castle, built, it was said, by King Joho, 
towered to the height of seventy feet, and ex- 
tended two hundred feet along the river, fifly 
or sixty yards below the bridge was a narrow 
ford.** 

During. the night of the idneteenth the Eng- 
lish placed tbeir 'cannon. On the morning of 
the twentieth the firing began. At five in the 
afternoon an assault was made. A braTe Fmdi 
refugee with a grenade in his hand was the first 
to climb the breach, and fell, cheering his 
countrymen to the onset with his latest Iweath. 
Such were the gallant spirits which the bigotiy 
of Lewis had sent to recruit, in the time of his 
utmost need, the armies of his deadliest enemies. 
The example was not lost The grenhdes fdl 
thick. The assailants mounted by hundreda 
The Irish gave way and ran towards the bridge. 
There the press was so great that some of the 
fugitives were crushed to death in the nantnr 
passage, and others were forced over the pars- 
pets into the waters which roared among the 
mill wheels below. In a few hours Ginkell had 
made himself master of the English quarter of 



the many pasRanas whieh lead me to helicve tlia Latin tnt 
to be the original. The Latin is, ** Oppidam ad Saiaxoitt- 
um amnis latus recentlbas ao snmptooaloribus ardifiatf 
attollebatur: antiquius et ipsa vetastate InniltJas qood in 
Paphiis linthat exstraetam erat" The Bog^Knh vensioo is 
"The town on ttalamioia ride was belter bixili than that m 
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itUone; uid this raeeeis hftd cost him only 
nrenty men killed and forty wooiided.* 

But his work wm only begun. Between him 
ind the Irish town the Shsnnon ran fiercely. 
Che bridge was so narrow that a few resolute 
uen might keep it against an army. * The mills 
vhich stood on it were strongly guarded ; and 
t was commanded by the guns of the castle. 
That part of the Connaught shore where the 
■iver was fordable was defended by works, 
f hich the Lord Lieutenant had, in spite ef the 
nurmurs^ of a powerful party, forced Saint 
lath to entrust to the care of Maxwell. Max- 
rell had come back from France a more nn- 
)opular man than he had been when he went 
hither. It was rumoured that he had, at Yer- 
lailles, spoken opprobriously of the Irish na- 
ion ; and he had, on this account, been, only a 
few days before, publicly affronted by Sarsfield.f 
)n the twenty-first of June the English were 
msied in flinging up batteries along the Leinster 
>ank. 'On the twenty-second, soon after dawn, 
he cannonade began. The firing continued all 
hat day and all the following night When 
norning broke again, one whole fide of the 
lastle had been beaten down : the thatched lanes 
•f the Celtic town lay in ashes ; and one of the 
aills had been burned with sixty soldiers who 
lefended itj 

Still however the Irish defended the bridge 
esolutely. During several days there was sharp 
ighting hand to hand in the strait passage. The 
ssailants gained ground, but gained it inch by 
nch. The courage of the garrison was sustuned 
y the hope of speedy succour. Saint Enth had 
t length completed his preparations ; and the 
idinga that Athlone was in danger had induced 
im to take the field in haste at the head of an 
rmy, superior in number, though inferior in 
lore important elements of military strength, 
o 'the army of OinkelL The French general 
eems to have thought that the bridge and the 
ord might easily be defended, till the autumnal 
ains and the pestilence which ordinarily aocom- 
anied them should compel the enemy to retire, 
[e therefore contented himself with sending 
accessive detachments to reinforce the garri- 
on. The immediate conduct of the defence he 
Dtrusted to his second in command, D'Usson, 
nd fixed his own head quarters two or three 
liles from the town. He expressed his aston- 
thment.that so experienced a commander as 
linkell should persist in a hopeless enterprise. 
His master ought to hang him for trying to 
ike Athlone; ami mine ought to hang me if I 
»9e it."J 

Saint Ruth, however, was by no means at ease. 
[e b^ found, to his great mortification, that 
e had not the full authority which the promises 
tade to him at Saint Germaiiy had entitled htm 
» expect The Lord Lieutenant was in the 
tmp. His bodily and mental infirmities had 
^ 1 , 
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perceptibly increased within the last few weeks. 
The slow and uncertain step with which he, who 
had once been renowned for vigour and agility, 
now tottered from his easy chair to his couch, 
was no unapt type of the sluggish and wavering 
nibvement of that mind which had once pursued 
its object with a vehemence restrained neither 
by fear nor by pity, neither by conscience nor 
by shame. Yet^ with impaired strength, both 
physical and intellectual, the broken old ^an 
clung pertinaciously to power. If he had re* 
ceived private orders not to meddle with the 
condvct of the war, he disregarded them. He 
assumed all the authority of a sovereign, showed 
himself ostentatiously to the troops as tl^ir su- 
preme chief, and affected to treat Saint Ruth 
as a lieutenant Soon the interference of the 
Viceroy exoited th# vehement indignation of that 
powerful party in the army whjch had long hated 
him. Many ofl&cers signed an instrument by 
which they declared that they did not consider 
him as entitled to their obedience in the field. 
Some of them offered him gross personal insults. 
He was told to his face that, if he persisted in 
remaining where he was not wanted, the ropea 
of his pavilion should be cut He, on the other 
hand, sent his emissaries to all the camp fires, 
and tried to make a party among the common 
soldiers against the French gefleral.|| 

The only thing in which Tyrconnel and Saint 
Ruth agreed was in dreading and disliking Saxi- 
field. Not only was he popular with the great 
body of his countrymen ; he was also surrounded 
by a knot of retainers whose devotion to him 
resembled the devotion of the Ismailite murder* 
ers to the Old Man of the Mountain. It was 
known that one of these fanatics, a colonel, had 
used language which, in the mouth of an officer 
so high in rank, might well cause uneasiness. 
** The King," this man had said, '*is nothing to 
me. I obey Sarsfield. Let Sarsfield tell me to 
kill any man in the whole army; and I will do 
if Sarsfield was, indeed, too honourable • 
gentleman to abuse his immense power over the 
minds of his worshippers. But the Viceroy and 
the Commander in Chief might not unnaturally 
be disturbed by the thought that Sarsfield's 
honour was their only guarantee against mutiny 
and assassination. The consequence was that, 
at the crisis of the fate of Ireland, the services 
of the first of Irish soldiers were not used, or 
were used with jealous caution, and that, if he 
ventured to offer a suggestion, it was received 
with a sneer or*a firpwn.f 

A great and unexpected disaster put an end 
to these disputes. On the thirtieth of June, 
Ginkell called a council of war. Forage began 
to be scarce ; and it was absolutely necessary 
that the besiegers should either force their way 
across the river or retreat. The difficulty of 
effecting a passage over the shattered remaini 
of the bridge seemed almost insuperable. It was 
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proposed to try the ford. The Poke of Wirtem- 
berg, Talmash, and Ravigny gave their voioes 
id faYour of this plan ; and Ginkell, with eome 
SusgiTings, consented.* 

It was determined that the attempt shonld be 
made that Tery afternoon. The Irish, fancyin|; 
that the English were about to retreat, kept 
gnard carelessly. Part of the garrison was 
idling, part 'dosing. B'Usson was at table. 
Sai^ Ruth was in his tent, writing a letter to 
bis master filled with charges against Tyrconnel. 
Meanwhile, fifteen hundred grenadiers, eaoh 
wearing in his hat a green bough, weremus- 
teved on the Leinster bank of the Shannon. 
Many of them doubtless remembered that on 
that da^ year they had, at the command of King 
William, put green boughs in their hats on the 
banks of the Boyne. Guineas liad been liberally 
Boattered among these picked men ; but their 
alacrity was such as gold cannot purchase. Six 
battalions were in readiness to support the at- 
taek* Mackay commanded. He did not approve 
of the plan ; but he executed it as zealously and 
energetically as if he had himself been the author 
of it> The Duke of Wirtember^, Talmash, and 
MTeral other gallant ofl&oers, to whom no part 
in the enterprise had been assigned, insisted on 
Barring that day as prirate volunteers ; and their 
appearance in th^ ranks excited the fiercest en- 
thusiasm among the soldiers. 

It was six o'clock. A peal from the steeple 
of the church gave the signal. Prince George 
of Hesse Darmstadt, and Gustavus Hamilton, 
the brave chief of the EnniskiUeners, descended 
first into the Shannon. Then the grenadiers 
lifted the Duke of Wirtemberg on their shoulders, 
and, with a great shout, plunged twenty abreast 
up to their cravats in water. The stream ran 
deep and strong ; but in a few minutes the head 
of the column reached dry land. Talmash was 
the fifth man that set foot on the Oonnaught 
^ore. The Irish, taken unprepared, fired one 
confused volley and fled, leaving their com- 
mander. Maxwell, a prisoner. The conquerors 
olambered up the bank over the remains of walls 
riiAtiered by a cannonade of ten days. Mackay 
heard his men cursing and swearing as they 
stumbled among the rubbish. " My lads," cried 
the stout old Puritan in the midst of the uproar, 
« you are brave fellows ; but do not swear. We 
have mor&reason to thank God for the goodness 
which He has shown us this day than to take 
His name in vain." The victory was complete. 
Planks were placed on the broken arches of the 
bridge and pontoons laid on the river, without 
any opposition on the part of the terrified garri- 
son. With the loss of twelve men killed and 
about thirty wounded the English had, in a few 
minutes, foroed their way into Oonnaught. f 

At the first alarm D'Usson hastened towards 
the river ; but he was met, swept away, tram- 
pled down, and almost killed by the torrent of 
fugitives. He was carried to the camp in such 
a state that it was necessary to bleed him. 
•* Taken!" cried Saint Ruth, in dismay. "It 
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oatmot be. A town taken, and I «lo8e by willi 
an army to relieve it !" Cmelly mortified^ he 
struck his tents under cover of the ni^t, and 
retreated in the direction of Galway. At dawn 
the English saw tu off, from the top of King 
John's rained oastle, the Irish army moving 
through the dreary region which separatee the 
Shannon from the Suck. Before noon the rear- 
guard had disappeared. { 

Even before the los» of Athlone the Geltie 
camp b&d been distracted by factions. It may 
easily be Bupposed« therefore, that, after so 
great a disaster, nothing was to be heard but 
crimination and recrimination. The enemies of 
the Lord- Lieutenant were more clamorous than 
ever. He and his creatures had brought the 
kingdom to the verge of perdition. He would 
meddle with what he did not understand. He 
would overrule the plans of men who were real 
soldiers. He would entrust the most important 
of all posts to his tool, his spy, the wretched 
Maxwell, not a bom Irishman, not a sincre Ca- 
tholic, at best a blunderer, and too probably a 
traitor. Maxwell, it was affirmed, ha<l left his 
men unprovided with ammunition. When they 
had applied to him for powder and ball, he had 
asked whether they wanted to shoot larka 
Just before the attack he had told them to go 
t^ their supper and to take their rest, for that 
nothing more would be done that day. When 
he had delivered himself up a prisoner, he had 
uttered some words which seemed to iodieate a 
previous understanding with the eonqueron. 
The Lord Lieutenant's few friends told a verr 
different story. Aocording to them, Tyreonndl 
and Maxwell had suggested precautions which 
would have made a surprise impossible. The 
French General, impatient of all interference, 
had omitted to take those precautions. Max- 
well had been rudely told that, if he was afraid, . 
he hiftl better resign his command. He had 
done his duty bravely. He had stood while liis 
men fled. He had consequently fallen into the 
hands of the enemy; and he was now, in his 
absence, slandered by those to whoai his cap- 
tivity was justly imputable.] On which ade 
the truth lay it is not easy, at this distanee of 
time, to pronounce. The cry against Tyreoa- 
nel was, at the moment, so loud, that he gave 
way and sullenly retired to Umerick. D'Usson, 
who had not yet reoovered from the hurts in- 
flicted by his own runaway troops, repaired to 
Galway.U 

Saint Ruth, now left in undisputed possession 
of the supreme command, was bent on trying 
the chances of a battle. Most of the Irish 
officers, with Sarsfield at their head, were of a 
very different mind. It was, they said, not to 
be dissembled that, in discipline, the army of 
Ginkell was far superior to theirs. The wise 
course, therefore, evidently was to carry on the 
war in such a manner that the difference be- 
tween the disciplined and the undisciplined sol- 
dier might be as small as possible. It was well 
known that raw recruits often played their part 
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WfXl in a fofay, in a itreet fight or in the de- 
fence of II rampart; bnt that^ on a pitched 
field, they had IHUe chance against veterans. 
'' Let most of oar foot bo collected behind the 
walls of Limerick and Galf^ay. Let the rest, 
together with our horse, get in the rear of the 
enemy, and out off his supplies. If he ad- 
vances into Connaught, let us overrun Leinster. 
If he sits down before Qalway, which may well 
be defended, let us make a push for Dublin, 
which is altogether defenceless."* Saint Ruth 
might, perhaps, have thought this advice good, 
if his Judgment had not been biassed by his 
passions. But ho was smarting from the pain 
of a humiliating defeat. In sight of his tent, 
the English had passed a rapid river, and had 
Btormed a strong town. He could not but feel 
that, though others might have been to blame, 
he was not himself blameless. He had, to say 
the least, taken things too easily. Lewis, ac- 
customed to be served during many years by 
commanders who were not in the habit of leav- 
ing to chance any thing which could be made 
secure by wisdom, would hardly think it a suf- 
ficient excuse that his general had not expected 
the enemy to make so bold and sudden an at- 
tack. The Lord Lieutenant would, of course, 
represent what had passed in the most unfa- 
vourable manner ; and whatever the Lord Lieu- 
tenant said James would echo. A sharp repri- 
nfand, a letter of recall, might be expected. 
To return to Yersailles a culprit; to approach 
the great King in an agony of distress ; to see 
him shrug his shoulders, knit his brow and turn 
his back ; to be sent, far fVom courts and camps, 
to languiiih at some dull country seat : this was 
too much to be borne ; and yet this might well 
be apprehended. There was one escape ; to 
fight, and to conquer or to perish. 

In such a temper Saint Roth pitched his 
camp about thirty miles from Athlone on the 
road to Galway, near the ruined castle of Agh- 
rim, and determined to await the approach of 
the English army. 

His whole deportment waa changed. He had 
hitherto treated the Irish soldiers with con- 
temptuous severity. But now that he had re- 
solved to stake life and fame on the vakmr of 
tiid despised race, he became another man. 
During the few days which remained to him he 
exerted himself to win by indulgence and ca- 
resses the hearts of all who were under his 
command. f He, at the same time, adminis- 
tered to his troops moral stimulants of the most 
potent kind. He was a sealous Roman Catho- 
lic; and it is probable that the severity with 
which he had treated the Protestants of his own 
country ought to be partly ascribed to the ha- 
tred which he felt for their doctrines. He now 
tried to give to the war the character of a cru- 
sade. The clergy were the agents whom he 
employed to sustain the courage of his soldiers. 
The whole camp was in a ferment with religious 
excitement. In every regimept priests were 
praying, preaching, shriving, holding up the 
host and the cup. While the soldiers swore on 
the sacramental bread not to abandon their 
colours, the Generiil addressed to the officers an 
appeal which might have moved the most lan- 
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goid and effeminate natures to h«roio exertioB. 
They were fighting, he said, for their religion, 
their liberty and their honour. Unhappy events, 
too widely celebrated, had brought a reproaeh 
on the national character. Irish soldiership 
was every where mentioned with a sneer. If 
they wished to retrieve the fame of their 
country, this was the time and this the place. { 

The spot on which he had determined to 
bring the fate of Ireland to issue seems to have 
been chosen with great judgment His army 
was drawn up on the slope of a hill, which was 
almost surrounded by red bog. In f^nt, near 
the edge of the morass, were some fences out«(tf 
which a breastwork was without difficulty ooa« 
structed. 

On the eleventh of July, Giskell, having rs» 
paired the fortifications of Athlone and left a 
garrison there, fixed his headquarters at Bal- 
linasloe, about four miles from Aghrim, sad 
rode forward to take a view of the Irish post* 
tion. On his return he gave orders that am* 
munition should be served out, that every mu»< 
ket and bayonet should be got ready for action, 
and that early on the morrow every man shonld 
be under arms without beat of drum. Two re- 
giments were to remain in charge of the camp : 
the rest, unincumbered by baggage, were to 
march against the enemy. 

Soon after six,4he next morning, the English 
were on. the Way to Aghrim« But some delay 
was occasioned by a thick fog which hung tiU 
noon over the moist valley of the Suck : a fur- 
ther delay was caused by the necessity of die* 
lodging the Irish fh>m some outposts ; and tha 
aftenioon was far advanced when the two ar- 
mies at length confronted each other, with no* 
thing but the bog and the breastwork betwean 
them. The English and their allies were under 
twenty thousand; the Irish above twenty-fiva 
thousand. 

Ginkell held a short consultation with his 
principal officers. Should he attack instantly, 
or wait till the next morning ? Mackay was for 
attacking instantly; and his opinion prevailed* 
At five the battle began. The English foot, la 
suoh order as they could keep on trencheroos 
and uneven ground, made their way, sinking 
deep in mud at every step, to the Irish works. 
But those works were defended with a resolution 
such as extorted some words of ungracious en- 
logy even from men yrho entertained the strongs 
est prejudices against the Celtic race.} Again 
and 'again the assailants were driven back. 
Again and again they returned to the struggtob 
Once they were broken, and chased across the 
morass: but Talmash rallied them, and forced 
the pursuers to retire. The fight had lasted 
two hours: the evening was closing in; andstiUl 
the advantage was on the sifie of the Irish. 
Ginkell began to meditate a retreat The hopes 
of Saint Ruth rose high. ** The day is ours, my 
boys," he cried, waring his hat in the air. *' We 
will drive then before us to the walls of Dub- 
lin." But fortune was already on the turn* 
Mackay and Rurigny, with the English and 
Huguenot cavalry, had succeeded in passing the 
bog at a place where two horsemen could scarce* 
ly ride abreast. Saint Ruth at first laughed 

tta«7 h«fd been accustomed to do,** ^ayg Burnet " Th«7 
behaved IhenweWes like nea at another nation,** nya 
Story. " The Irifth were never known to fight with i 
xwQlntloai'' nors the ftADdon C 
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-when he saw tbe Blnei, in single file, straggling 
through the morass, Hinder a fire which eyery 
moment laid some gallant hat and feather on 
the earth. "What do they mean?*' he asked ; 
and then he sirore that it was pity to see such 
fine fellows rushing to certain destruction. 
"Let them cross, however," he said. "The 
more they are, the more we shall kill." But 
soon he saw them laying hurdles on the quag- 
mire. A broader and safer path was formed ; 
squadron after squadron reached firm ground : 
the fianit of the Irish army was speedily turned. 
The French general was hastening to the rescue 
when a cannon ball carried off his head. Those 
who were about him thought that it would be 
dangerous to make his fate known? His corpse 
was wrapped in a cloak, carried from the field, 
and laid, with all secresy, in the sacred ground 
among the roins of the ancient monastery of 
Loughrea. Till the fight was over neither army 
was aware that he was no more. To conceal 
his death f^om the private soldiers might per- 
haps have been prudent. To conceal it from his 
lieutenants was madness. The crisis of the bat- 
tle had arrived; and there was none to give di- 
rection. Sarsfield was in command of the re- 
serve. But he had been strictly enjoined by 
Saint Ruth not to stir without orders ; and no 
orders came. Mackay and Ruvigny with their 
horse charged the Irish in flank. Talmash and 
his foot returned to the attack in front with 
dogged determination. The breastwork was 
carried. The Irish, still fighting, retreated from 
inelosure to inclosure. But, as inclosure after 
inclosnre was forced, their efforts4)eeame fainter 
and fainter. At length they broke and fled. 
Then fbllowed a horrible carnage. The con- 
querors were in a savage mood. For a report 
had been spread among them that, during the 
early part of the battle, some English captives 
who had been admitted to quarter had been put 
to the sword. Only four hutidred prisoners 
were taken. The number of the slain was, in 
proportion to the number engaged, greater than 
in any other battle of that age. But for the 
ooming on of a moonless night, made darker by 
a misty rain, scarcely a man would have es- 
oaped. The obscurity enabled Sarsfield, with a 
few squadrons which still remaiiied unbroken, 
to cover the retreat. Of the conquerors six 
hundred were killed, and about a thousand 
wx)unded. 

The English slept that night on the field of 
battle. On the following day they buried their 
companions in arms, and then marched west- 
ward. The vanquished were left unburied, a 
■trange and ghastly spectacle. Four thousand 
Irish corpses were counted oh the field of battle. 
A hundred and fifty lay in one small inclosure, 
a hundred and twenty in another. But the 
slaughter had not been confined to the field of 
battle. One who was there tells us that, from 
the top of the hill on which the Celtic camp had 
been pitched, he saw the country^ to the dis- 
tance of near four miles, white with the naked 
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bodies of the slidn. The plain looked, he said, 
like an immense pasture covered by flocks of 
sheep. As usual, different estimates were 
formed even by eyewitnesses. But it seems 
probable that the niAnber of the Irish who fell 
was not less than seven thousand. Soon a mul- 
titude of dogs came to feast on the carnage. 
These beasts became so fierce, and ■ acquired 
such a taste for human flesh, that it was long 
dangerous for men to travel this road otherwise 
than in companies.* 

The beaten army had now lost all tfie appear- 
ance of an army, and resembled a rabble crowd- 
ing home from a fair after a faction fight. One 
great stream of fuf^itives ran towards Gal way, 
another towards Limerick. The roads to both 
cities were covered with weapons which had 
been flung away. Oinkell offered sixpence for 
every musket. In a short time so many waggon 
loads were collected that he reduced the price - 
to twopence ; and still great numbers of mus- 
kets came in.f 

The conquerors marched first against Galway. 
D'Usson was there, and. had under him seven 
regiments, thinned by the slaughter of Agfarin 
and utterly disorganised and disheartened. The 
last hope of the garrison and of the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants was that Baidearg O'Bon- 
nel, the promised deliverer of their race, would 
come to the rescue. But Baidearg 0*Donnel 
was not duped by the superstitious veneration 
of which he was the object While there re- 
mained any doubt about the issue of the conflict 
between the Englishry and the Irishry, he had 
stood aloof. On the day of the battle he had 
remained at a safe distance, with his tumultu- 
ary army ; and, as soon as he had learned that 
his countrymen had been put to rout, he fled, 
plundering and burning all the way, to the 
mountains of Mayo. Thence he sent to Ginkell 
offers of submission and serrice. Ginkell gladly 
seized the opportunity of breaking up a formi- 
dable band of marauders, and of turning to 
good account the influence which the name of 
a Celtic dynasty still exercised over the Celtic 
race. The negotiation however was not with« 
out difficulties. The wandering adventurer at 
first demanded nothing less than an earldom. 
After some haggling he consented to sell tfaa 
love of a whole people, and his pretensions to 
regal dignity, for a pension of five hundred 
pounds a year. Yet the spell which bound his 
followers to him was not altogether broken. 
Some enthusiasts from Ulster were willing to 
fight under the O'Donnel against their own lan- 
guage and their own religion. With a small 
body of these devoted adherents, he joined a 
division of the English army, and on several 
occasions did useful senrice to William. { 

When it was known that no succour was to be 
expected from the hero whose advent had been 
foretold by so many seers, the Irish who were 
shut up in Galway lost all heart. IVUsson had 
returned a stout answer to the first summons of 
the besiegers : but he soon saw that resistance 

James, and that wbtcJh will he found la the memolrg of 
hie ran. 
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WM impouibld, and made haste to capitulate. 
The garriBon was suffered to retire to Limerick 
with the honours of war. A full amnesty for 
past offences was granted to the citizens ; and 
. it was stipulated that, within the walls, the Ro- 
man Catholic priests should be allowed to per- 
form in private the rites of their religion. On 
these terms the gates were thrown open. Gin- 
kell was received with profound respect by the 
Major and Aldermen, and was complimented in 
a set speech by the Recorder. B'Usson, with 
about two thousand three hundred men, marched 
unmolested to Limerick.* 

At Limerick, the last asylum of the Tan- 
quished race, the authdrity of Tyrconnel was 
Bupreme. There was now no general who could 
pretend that his commission made him indepen- 
dent of the Lord Lieutenant ; .nor was the Lord 
Lieutenant now so unpopular as he had been a 
fortnight earlier. Since the battle there had 
been a reflux of public feeling. No part of that 
great disaster, could be imputed to the Viceroy. 
His opinion indeed had been against trying the 
chances of a pitched field, and he could with 
some plausibility assert that the neglect of his 
counsels had caused the ruin of Ireland.f 

He made some preparations for defending 
Limerick, repaired the fortifications, and sent 
oat parties to bring in provisions. The country, 
many miles round, was swept bare by these de- 
tachments, and a considerable quantity of cattle 
and fodder was collected within the walls. 
There was also a large stock of biscuit imported 
from France. The infantry assembled at Lime- 
rick were about fifteen thousand men. The 
Irish horse and dragoons, three or four thou- 
sand in number, were encamped on the Clare 
side of the Shannon. The communication be- 
, tween their camp and the city was maintained 
' by means of a bridge called the Thomond Bridge, 
which -was protected by a fort. These means 
of defence were not contemptible. But the fall 
of Athlone and the slaughter of Aghrim had 
broken the spirit of the army. A small party, 
at the head of which were Sar'sfield and a brave 
Scotch officer named Wauchop, cherished a 
hope that the triumphant progress of Ginkell 
might be stopped by those walls from which 
William had, in the preceding year, been forced 
to retreat. But many of the Irish chiefs loudly 
declared that it was time to think of capitulat- 
ing. Henry Luttrell, always fond of dark and 
crooked politics, opened a secret negotiation 
with the Bnglish. One of his letters was inter- 
cepted; and he was put under arrest: but 
many wlio blamed his perfidy agre'ed with him 
in tanking that it was idle to prolong the cCn- 
test. Tyrconifel himself was convinc^ that all 
was lost. His only hope was that he might be 
able to prolong the struggle till he could receive 
from St. Qermains permission to treat He 
wrote to request that permission, and prevailed, 
with some difficulty, on his desponding country- 
men to bind themselves by an oath not to ca- 
pitulate till an answer from James should 
arrive. J 
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A few days after the oath had been adminis- 
tered, Tyrconnel was no more. On the eleventh 
of August he dined with D'Usson. The par^ 
was gay. The Lord Lieutenant seemed to have 
thrown off the load which had bowed down his 
body anjd mind: he drank: he jested: he was 
again the Dick Talbot who had diced and revel- 
led with Grammont. Soon after he had risen 
from table, an apoplectic stroke deprived him 
of speech and sensation. On the fourteenth he 
breathed his last. The wasted remains of that 
form which had once been a model for statuaries 
were laid under the pavement of the Cathedral: 
but no inscription, no tradition, preserves th« 
memory of the spot.} 

As soon as the Lord Lieutenant was no mocA, 
Plowden, who had superintended th# Irish finals 
oes while there were any Lrish finances to super- 
intend, produced a commission under the great 
seal of James. This commission appointed Plow- 
den himself, Fitton and Nsgle, Lords Justicea 
in the event of Tyrconners death. There was 
much, murmuring when the names were made 
known. For both Plowden and Fitton were 
Saxons. The commission, however, proved tP 
be a mere nullity. For it was accompanied by 
instructions which forbade the Lords Justicas 
to interfere in the conduct of the war; and, 
within the narrow space to which the dominioAB 
of James were now reduced, war was the only 
business. The government was, therefore, really 
in the hands of D'Usson and Sarsfield.]! 

On the day on which Tyrconnel died, the ad- 
vanced guard of the English army came within 
sight of Limerick. Ginkell encamped on the 
same ground which William had occupied twelve 
months before. The batteries, on which were 
planted guns and bombs, veiy different from 
those which William had been forced to use, 
played day and night; and soon roofs were 
blazing and walls crashing in every comer of 
the city. Whole streets were reduced to ashes. 
Meanwhile several English ships of war came 
up the Shannon and anchored about a mile be- 
low the city.^ 

Still the place held out; the garrison was, in 
numerical strength, little inferior to the besieg- 
ing army; and it seemed not impossible thai 
the defence might be prolonged till the equinoo- 
tial rains should a second time compel the Eng^ 
lish to retire. Ginkell determined on striking a 
bold stroke. No point in the whole circle of Sie 
fortifications was more important, and no point 
seemed to l>e more secure, than the Thomond 
Bridge, which joined the city to the camp of the 
Irish horse on the Clare bank of the Shannon. 
The Dutch Generars plan was to separate the 
infantry within the > ramparts from the cavalry 
without ; and this plan he executed with great 
skill, vigour, and success. He laid a bridge of 
tin boats on the river, crossed it with a strong 
body of troops, drove before him in confusion 
fifteen hundred dragoons who made a faint show 
of resistance, and marched towards the quarters 
of the Irish Imrse. The Irish horse sustained 
but ill on this day the reputation which they 
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had gained at the Boyne. Indeed, that reputa- 
tion had been pnrehased by the almost entire 
destruction of the best regiments. Recruits had 
been witbont much difficulty found. Bat the 
loss of fifteen hundred excellent soldiers was 
not to be repaired. The oamp was abandoned 
without a blow. Some of the cavalry fled into 
the city. The rest, driving before them as 
many cattle as could be collected in that moment 
of panic, retired to the hills. Much beef, 
brandy and harness was found in the magazines ; 
and the marshy plain of the Shannon was co- 
Tered with firelocks and grenades which the 
fugitives had thrown away.* 

The conquerors returned in triumph to their 
oamp. But Ginkell was not content with the 
advantage irhich he had gained. He was bent 
on cutting oflf all communication between Lime- 
rick and the county of Clare. In a few days, 
therefore, he again crossed the river at the head 
of several regiments, and attacked the fort 
which protected the Thomond Bridge. .In a 
short time the fort was stormed. The soldiers 
who had garrisoned it fled in confusion to the 
city. The Town Major, a French officer, who 
commanded at the Thomond Gate, afhiid that 
the pursuers would enter with the Aigitives, 
ordered that part of the bridge which was near- 
est to the city to be drawn up. Many of the 
Irish went headlong into the stream and perished 
there. Others cried for quarter, and held up 
handkerchiefs in token of submission. But the 
conquerors were mad with rage : their cruelty 
could not be immediately restrained ; and no 
prisoners were made till the heaps of corpses 
rose above the parapets. The garrison of the 
fort had consisted of about eight hundred men. 
Of these only a hundred and twenty escaped 
into Limerick, t 

This disaster seemed likely to produce a gene- 
ral mutiny in the besieged city. The Irish 
clamoured for the blood of the Town Major who 
had ordered the bridge to be drawn up in the 
ftuse of their flying countrymen. His superiors 
were forced to promise that he should be brought 
before a court martial. Happily for him, he 
had received a mortal wound, -in the act of clos- 
ing the Thomond Gate, and was saved by a sol- 
dier's death from the ftiry of the multitude. { 
The cry for capitulation became so loud and 
importunate that the generals oould not resist it. 
D'Usson informed his government that the fight 
at the bridge had so eiTectually cowed the spirit 
of the garrison that it was impossible to con- 
tinue the struggle.} Some exception may per- 
haps be taken to the evidence of D*Usson : for 
imdoubtedly he, like every Frenchman who had 
held any command in the Irish army, was weary 
of his banishment, and impatient to see Paris 
again. But it is certain that even Sarsfield had 
lost heart. Up to this time his voice had been 
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for stubbeni resistanee. Be was now not ttiSj 
willing, bat impatient to treat. |[ It seemed to 
him that the city was doomed. There was « 
hope of snoconr, domestic or foreign. In evtiy 
part of Ireland the Saxons had set their feet en 
the necks of the natives. Sligo had faHea. 
Even those wild islands which intercept th« 
huge waves of the Atlantic from the bay of Gtl- 
way had acknowledged the authority of IVQUsil 
The men of Kerry, reputed the fiercest and 
most nngovemable part of the aboriginal peps- 
lation, bad held ont long, but had at leogth 
been routed, and chased to their woods tsd 
mountains.^ A French fleet, if a Freach fleet 
were now to arrive on the coast of Monster, 
would find the month of the Shannon gusriM 
by English men of war. The stock of proviaou 
within Limerick was already running low. If 
the siege were prolonged, the town would, m 
all human probability, be reduced either lij 
force or by blockade. And, if Ginkell shooM 
enter through the breach, or should be implored 
by a multitude perishing with hunger to dictate 
his own t^rms, what could be expected tet i 
.tyranny more inexorably severe than that rf 
Cromwell? Would it not then be wise totiy 
what conditions oould be obtained while the 
victors had still something to fear from the nge 
and despair of the vanquished ; while the last 
Irish army could still make some show of n- 
sistance behind the walls of the last Irish fv> 
tress? 

On the evening of the day which followed tie 
fight at the Thomond Oate, the drums of Line- 
rick beat a parley ; and Wauchop, from one ef 
the towers, hailed the besiegers, and requested 
Ruvigny to grant Sarsfield an interview. Tlw 
brave Frenchman who Was an exile on acoooit 
of his attachment to one religion, and the hnn 
Irishman who was about to become an exile on 
aecoant of his attachment to another, met and 
conferred, doubtless with mutual symp&thj and 
respect.** Ginkell, to whom RuTigny reported 
what had passed, willingly consented to an 
armistice. For, constant as his success had 
been, it bad not made him secure. The chances 
were greatly on his side. Yet it was possible 
that an attempt to storm the city might fail, u 
a similar attempt had failed tw^ve months be 
fore. If the siege should be turned into a 
blockade, it was probable that the pestilence 
which had been fatal to the army of Schombcif, 
which had compelled William to retreat, and 
which had all but prevailed even against tk« 
genius and energy of Marlborough, mij^ht soon 
avenge the carnage of Aghrim. The rains had 
lately been heavy. The whole plain mighc 
shortly be an immense pool of stagnant wtter. 
It might be neeessary to move the troops to a 
healthier situation than the bank of the Shan- 
non, and to provide for them a warmer shelter 



warmly praises their heroism. He did not knov, or dU 
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tbui thftt of teats. Tli# enemy would be eafe 
till the spring. In the spring a French amy 
might land in Ireland : the natiTes might again 
lise in arms from Donegal to Kexry ; and the 
war, which was now all but extinguished, might 
blaze forth fiercer than ever. 

A negotiation was therefore opened with a 
sincere Besire on both sides to put an end to 
the contest. The chiefs of the Irish aimy held 
seTcral consultations at '^^hich some Boman 
Catholio prelates and some eminent lawyers 
were ioTited to assist. A preliminary question, 
which perplexed tender consciences, was sub- 
mitted to the Bishops. The late Lotd Lien- 
tenant had persuaded the officers of the gar- 
rison to swear that they would not surrender 
Limerick till they should receive an answer to 
the letter in which their situation had been ex- 
plained to James. The Bishops thought that 
the oath was no longer binding. It had been 
taken at a time when the eommunications with 
France were open, and in the Aill belief that 
the answer of James would arrive within three 
weeks. More than twice that time had elapsed. 
Every avenue -leading to the city was strictly 
guarded by the enemy. His Majesty's faithful 
subjects, by holding out till it had become im. 
possible for him to signify his pleasure to them, 
had acted up to the spirit of their promise.* 

The next question was what terms should be 
demanded. A paper, containing propositions 
which statesmen of our age will think reason- 
able, but which to the most humane and liberal 
English Protestants of the seventeenth century 
appeared extravagant, was sent to the camp of 
the besiegers. What was asked was that all 
offences should be covered with oblivion, that 
perfect freedom of worship should be allowed 
to the native population, that every parish should 
have its priest, and that Irish Roman Catholics 
should be capable of holding all offices, civil 
and military, and of eigoying all municipal 
privileges, f 

Ginkell knew little of the laws and feelings 
of the English ; but he had about him persons 
who were competent to direct him. They had 
a week before prevented him from breaking a 
Rapparee on the wheel ; and they now suggest- 
ed an answer to the propositions of the enemy. 
•* I am a stranger here,'' said Oinkell; **I am 
ignorant of the constitution of these kingdoms : 
but 1 am assured that what you ask is iycon- 
fliatent with that constitution ; and therefore I 
cannot with honour consent." He hnmediately 
ordered a new battery to be thrown up, and 
gqna and mortars to be planted on it. But his 
preparations were speedily interrupted by an- 
other message from the city. The Irish begged 
that, since he could not grant what they had 
demanded, he would tell them what he was willing 
to grant. He called his advisers round him, 
and, after some consultation, sent back a paper 
contaiaing the heads of a treaty, such as he 
liad reason to believe that the government which 
he served would approve. What he offered was 
indeed much less than what the Irish desired, 
but was quite as much as, wtien they considered 
their situation and the temper of the English 
nation, they could expect. They speedily no- 
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tifiedthenr assent Itwae agreed that there 
shoald be a eessation of anna, not only by land, 
but in the ports and bays of Munster, and that * 
a fleet of French tra^|sports should be suffered 
to come up the Shannon in peace and to depavt 
in peace. The sighing of the treaty was deferred 
till the Lords Justices, who represented William ' 
at Dublin, should arrive at Qinkell's quarters. ^ 
But there was during somel days a relaxation of 
military vigilance on both sides. Prisoners 
were set at liberty. The outposts of the twt> \ 
armies chatted and messed together. The Eng- 
lish officers rambled into the town. The Irish 
officers dined in the camp. Anecdotes of what 
passed at the friendly meetings of these men, 
who had so lately been mortal enemies, were 
widely circulated. One story, in particular, was 
repeated in every part of Europe. ** Has net 
this last campaign,'' said Sarsfield to some Eng- 
lish officers, ** raised your opinion of IriSi 
soldiers T" '* To tell you the truth," answered 
an Englishman, *< we think of them much as 
we always did." •* However meanly you may 
think of us," replied Sarsfield, << change Hsngfl 
with us, and vre will vrillingly try our luck with 
you again." He was doubtless thinking of the 
day on which he had seen the two Sovereigns at 
the head of two great armies, William foremost 
in the charge, and James foremost in the 
flightj 

On the first of October, Coningsby and Porter 
arrived at the English headquarters. On the 
second the articles of capitulatien wero diseuse- 
ed at great length and definitively settled. On 
the third they were signed. They were divided 
into two pnrtBf a military treaty and a dvil 
treaty. The former was subscribed only by the 
generals on both sides. The Lords Justices set 
their names to the latter.} 

By the military treaty it was agreed that Eueh 
Irish officers and soldiers as should declare that 
they wished to go to France should be conveyed 
thither, and should, in the meantime, remain 
under tne command of their own generals. Gin- 
kell undertook to furnish a considerable number 
of transports. French vessels were also to be 
permitted to pass and repass freely between 
Britanny and Munster. Part of Limerick was 
to be immediately delivered up to the English. 
But the island on which the Cathedral and the 
Castle stand was to remain, for the present, in 
the keeping of the Irish. 

The terms of the civil treaty were very differ- 
ent ft-om those which CHnkell had sternly refbsed , 
to grant It was not stipulated that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland should be competent to 
hold any poKtieal or military office, or that they 
should be admitted into any corporation. But 
they obtained a promise that they should enjoy 
such privileges in the exercise of their reli^on 
as tgo^ consistent with the law, or as they had 
enjoyed in the reign of Charies the Second. 

To all inhabitants of Limerick, and to all of- 
ficers and soldiers in the JacoUte army, who . 
should submit to the government and notify 
their submission by taking the oath of allegiance, 
an entire amnesty was promised. They were to 
retain their property ; they were to be allowed 
to exercise any profession which they had exer- 



3 Stoiy'ff OmtiniiatloD; Dtarr of the 8iege of Lymfrifek; 
London QvMm, Oetobar 16, ISSl. 
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eUed before the troubles ; Jhej were not to be 
punished for Rny treuon, felonj, or misdemeftn- 
* oar committed since the eooeesion of the late 
King ; nay, they were npt to be sued for dam- 
ages on aoooiiat of any act of spoliation or out- 
rage which they might haTO oommitted daring 
the three years of confusion. This was more 

« than the Lords Justices were oonstitutionaUy 

competent to grant. It was therefore added 

that the goremment would use its utmost en- 

' deavours to obtain a Parliamentary ratification 

of the treaty.* 

Aa soon as the two instruments had been 
signed, the English entered the city, and occu- 
pied one quarter of it. A narrow, but deep 
branch of the Shannon separated them from 
the quarter which was still in the possession of 
the Irishaf 

In a few hours a dispute arose which seemed 
likely to produce a renewal of hostilities. Sars- 

^ field had resoWed to seelL his fortune in the ser- 
Tioe of France, and was naturally desirous to 
oairy with him to the Continent such a body of 
troops as would be an important addition to the 
Army of Lewis. Ginkell was as naturally un- 
willing to send thousands of men to swell the 
forces of the enemy. Both generals appealed 
to the treaty. Each oonstrued it as suited his 
purpose, and each complained that the other had 
Ttolated it. Sarsfiold was accused of putting 
one of his officers under arrest for refusing to 
go to the Continent Oinkell, greatly excited, 
declared that he would teach the Irish to play 
tricks with him, and began to make preparations 
for a cannonade. Sanifield came to the English 
camp, and tried to justify what he had done. 
The altercation was sharp. ** I submit," said 
Sarsfield, at last ; *• I am in your power." <* Not 
at all in my power," said Ginkell ; <* go back and 
do your worst." The imprisoned officer was 
liberated; a sanguinary contest was aTorted; 
and the two commanders contented themseWes 
with a war of words.^ Ginkell put forth, pro- 
damations assuring the Irish that, if they would 
lire quietly in their own land, they should be 
protected and faToured, and that if they prefer- 
red a military life, they should be admitted into 
the serrice of King William. It was added that 
.no man, who chose to reject this gracious inrita^ 
tionand to become a soldier of Lewis, must expect 
erer again to set foot on the island. Sarsfield 
aild Wauchop exerted their eloquence on the 
other side. The present aspect of affairs, they 
■aid, was doubtless gloomy; but there was 
bright sky beyond the cloud. The banishment 
would be short The return would be triumph- 
ant Within a year the French would inrade 
England. In such an iuTasion the Irish troops, 
if <mly they remained unbroken, would assuredly 
bear a chief part In the meantime it was far 
better for them to lire* in a neighbouring and 
friendly country, under the parental care of 
their own rightful King, than to trust the Prince 
of Orange, who would probably send them to 
the other end of the world to fight for his ally 
the Emperor against the Janissaries. 



* The ftrtidef »f the dvll tn%,ij ha,f often been re- 
printed. 

f StoTys Oontlnnatlon ; Diary of the Siege of LTmeriek. 

Z Story's Contlnution; DIery of the Slvge of Lymerick: 

f Story** GoDtinoatkm. HU narratWe !■ eonflraMd by 
the toitimony which an Irish Oi^taitt who was pmeent has 



Jhe help of the Roman Catholie clergy vbs 
called in. On the day on which those who had 
made up their minds to go to France were re- 
quired to announce their determination, the 
priests were indefatigable in exhortfng. At the 
head of every regiment a sermon was preached 
on the duty of adhering to the cause of the 
Church, and on the sin and danger of consortiDg 
with unbelierers.} Whoever, it was sud, should 
enter the service of the usurpers would do so st 
the peril of his soul. The heretics affirmed that, 
after the peroration, a plentiful alio wanoe of bna- 
dy was served out to the andience, and that, whca 
the brandy had been swallowed, a Bishop pro- 
nounced a benediction. Thus duly prepared hj 
physical and vioral stimulants, the garrison, con- 
sisting of about fourteen thousand infantry, wu 
drawn up in the vast meadow which lay on the 
Clare bank of the Shannon. Here eopies of 
Ginkell's proclamation were profusely scattered 
about; and English officers went through the 
ranks imploring the men not to rain tbemselvei, 
and explaining to them the advantages which 
the soldiers of King William enjoyed. At length 
the decisive moment came. The troops were 
ordered to pass in review. Those who wished 
to remain in Ireland were directed to file off at 
a particular spot All who passed that spot were 
to be considered as having made their choice for 
France. Sarsfield and Wauchop on one side, 
Porter, Coningsby and Ginkell on the other, 
looked on with painfal anxiety. IPUason aad 
his countrymen, though not uninterested in the 
spectacle, found it hard to preserve their grv 
vity. The confVision, the clamour, the grotesque 
appearance of an army in which there could 
scarcely be seen a shirt or a pair of pantalooni, 
a shoe or a stocking, presented so Indierous a 
contrast to the orderly and brilliant appearance 
of their master's troops, that they amused thenk- 
selves by wondering what the Parisians would 
say to see such a force mustered on the plain of 
Grenelle.g 

First marched what was called the Royal re^ 
ment, fourteen hundred strong. All but seven 
went beyond the fatal point. Ginkell's counte- 
nance showed that he was deeply mortified. Be 
was consoled, however, by seeing the next regi- 
ment, which consisted of natives of Ulster, tun 
off to a man. There had arisen, notwithstanifing 
the community of blood, language and religioo, 
an antipathy between the Celts of Ulster and 
those of the other three provinces; nor is h 
improbable that the example and influence of 
Baldearg O'Donnel may have had some effect oa 
the people of the land which his forefathers had 
ruled.f In most of the regiments there was a 
division of opinion; but a great majority de- 
clared for France. Henry Luttrell was one of 
those who turned off. He was rewarded for his 
desertion, and perhaps for other servieea, with 
a grant of the large estate of (his elder brother 
Simon, who firmly adhered to the cause of James, 
with a pension of five hundred pounda a year 
from the Crown, and with the abhorrence of the 
Roman Catholic population. After living in 



left ne in hed Letln. *< nio epnd 
antur n capellanla ire pottos in Oelliaio.*' 



i D'UsMn and Tend to Barbei4eaz, Oct 7 a?). IM- 
t That there wan little sympathy between the Celts ef 
Ulster and those of the Soothem Provlnees la evfd«it frosi 
the enifons nramorlal whidi the agent of Baldeaxs Cnkmmtl 
deliTcred to Avanx. 
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realty, luxiny and inftunj, during % qiiaTt«r of 
i eentory, Henry Lnttrell was murdered while 
roing through iniMin in his sedan chair ; and 
^he Irish House of Commons deotared that there 
raa reason to suspect that he had fiillen bj the 
■eTenge of the Papists.''^ Eighty years after his 
leath his grave near Lnttrellstown was violated 
>y the descendants of those whom he bad be- 
trayed, and his skull was broken to pieces with 
i pickazcf The deadly hatred of which he was 
iie object descended to his son and to his grand- 
ion ; and, unhappily, nothing in the character 
either of his son or of his grandson tended to 
nitigate the feeling which the name of Luttrell 
szcited.^ 

When the long procession had closed, it was 
'ound that about a thousand men had agreed to 
mter into William's service. About two thou- 
sand accepted passes from Ginkell, and went 
quietly home. About eleven thousand returned 
nrith Sarsfield to the city. A few hours after 
^he garrison had passed in review, the horse, 
who were encamped some miles f^om the town, 
ivere required to make their choice ; and most 
>f them volunteered for France. J 

Sarsfield considered the troops who remained 
prith him as under an irrevocable obligation to 
;o abroad ; and, lest they should be tempted to 
retract their consent, he confined them within the 
ramparts, and ordered the gates to be shut and 
strongly guarded. Ginkell, though in his vexa- 
tion he muttered some threats, seems to have felf 
^hat he could not justifiably interfere. But the 
»recaution8 of the Irish general were far from 
i)eing completely successful. It was by no means 
itrange that a superstitious and excitable kerne, 
irith a sermon and a dram in his head, should be 
ready to promise whatever his priests required : 
aeither was it strange that, when he had slept off 
bis liquor, and when anathemas were no longer 
ringiog in his ears, he should feel painful mis- 
jpvings. He had bound himself to go into exile, 
[>erhaps for life, beyond that dreary expanse of 
waters which impressed his rude mind with mys- 
terious terror. His thoughts ran on all that he 
pras to leave, on the well kuown peat stack and 
>otatoe ground, and on the mud cabin, which, 
immble as it was, was still his home. He was 
iever again to see the familiar faces round the 
inrf fire, or Uf hear the familiar notes of the 
>ld Celtic songs. The ocean was to roll be- 
tween him and the dwelling of his greyheaded 
3areDts, and his blooming sweetheart. There 
frere some who, unable to bear the misery of 
mch a separation, and, finding it impossible to 
)ass the sentinelswho watched the gates, sprang 
nto the river and gained the opposite bank. 
The number of these daring swimmers, however, 
fras not great ; and the army would probably 
lave been transported almost entire if it had 
■emained at Limerick till the day of embarka- 



* Trearary Lettor Book, Jane 19, 1696; Joomals of the 
.rfoh "Bowm of Oomoioa*, Nor. 7, 1717. 

t Tfaifl I relate on Mr. 0^}allacbui'8 authority. Hiitory 
»f th« Irish Brlndee, Note 47. 

t ** There to," Jimiae wrottt dfhtj years after the eapltu- 
ation of Limerieli, *'a oertain fiiinlly in thto oonnfoy on 
vhieh natnra Mema to hare entailed a hereditary hamnewi 
if dispoeitioa.. At Ikr as their history has heen known, 
he eon has regularly ImprorM npon the vioei of the 
bther, and has taken care to transmit them pure and nn- 
liminished into the bosom of hto sneeessors.'* Xlsewhere 
la sttys of the member Ibr Middlesex, "He has degraded 
nren the same of Lnttrell." He exdaims, in allnMon to 
lie maniaaeor tha Doha of Cnmbetlaiid «3m1 Mrs. Horton, 

VoL.IV. 8 



Hon. Bnt many of the vessels in whfdi the voy'^ 
age was to be performed lay at Cork ; and it 
was necessary that Sarsfield should proceed 
thither with some of his best regiments. It was 
a march of not less than four days through a 
wild country. To prevent agile youths, familiar 
with all the shifts of a vagrant and predatory 
life, from stealing off to the bogs and woods 
under cover of the night, was impossible. In- 
deed, many soldiers had the audacity to run 
away by broad daylight before they were out of 
sight of Limerick Cathedral. The Royal regi- 
ment, which had, on the day of the review, set 
so striking an example of fidelity to the cause of 
James, dwindled from fourteen hundred men to 
five hundred. Before the last ships departed, 
news came that those who had sailed by the first 
shi^s had been ungraciously received at Brest. 
They had been scantily fed ; they had been able 
to obtain neither pay nor clothing; thou^ 
winter was setting in, they slept in the fields 
with no covering but the hedges. Many had 
been heard to say that it would have been far 
better to die in old Ireland than to live in the 
ihfaospitable country to which they had been 
banished. The effect of those reports was that 
hundreds, who had long persisted in their inten- 
tion of emigrating, refused at the last moment 
to go on board, threw down their arms, and re- 
turned to their native villages. || 

Sarsfield perceived that one chief cause of the 
desertion which was thinning his army was the 
natural unwillingness of the men to leave their 
families in a state of destitution. Cork and its 
neighbourhood were filled with the kindred of 
those who were going abroad. Great numbers' 
of women, many of them leading, carrying, 
suckling their infants, covered all the roads 
which led to the place of embarkation. The 
Irish general, apprehensive of the effect which 
the entreaties and lamentations of these poor 
creatures could not fail to produce, put forth a 
proclamation, in which he assured his soldiers 
that they should be permitted to carry their 
wives and families to France. It would be in- 
jurious to the memory of so brave and loyal a 
gentleman to suppose that when lie made this 
promisi be meant to break it. It is much more 
probable that he had formed an erroneous esti- 
mate of the number of those who would demand 
a passage, and that he found himself, when it 
was too late to alter his arrangements, unable 
to keep his word. After the soldiers had em- 
barked, room was found for the families of 
many. But stlU there remained on the water 
side a great multitude clamouring piteously to 
be taken on board. As the last boats put oft 
there was a rush into the surf. Some women 
caught hold of the ropes, were dragged cut of 
their depth, clung till their fingers were cut 
through and perished in the waves. Thp ships 



who was bom a Lnttrell : " Let Parliament look to it. A 
Lnttrell shall nerer imereed to the Crown of England.** It 
is certain that Tery few Gnglinhmen can hare sympathised 
with Jnnlns's abhorrence of the Luttrells,orcan erenhare 
nnderstood it. Why then did he nse expreufdons which 
to the great migority of his readers must have been un- 
intelligible? My answer to that Philip ITrancto was bom, 
and passed the first ten yean of hto life, within a walk ox 
Lnttrellstown. 

3 Story's Oontinnatlon; London Qaaette, Oet. 22, 1001; 
l^usson and Tens^ to Lewis, Oct. 4 (14), and to Barbesleii^ 
Oet 7 (17); Light to the Blind. 

I Story's OontlnuatJon; London Gaiett*^ Jan. 4, IQOl-S. 
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began to move. A irild and terrible wail rose 
from the shore, and excited unwonted compaa- 
sion in hearts steeled by hatred of the Irish race 
and of the Romish faith. Even the stern Crom- 
wellian, now at length, after a desperate strug- 
gle of three years, left the undisputed lord of 
the bloodstaioed and devastated island, could 
not hear unmoved that bitter cry, in which was 
poured forth all the rage and all the sorrow of a 
conquered nation.* 

Tbe sails disappeared. The emaciated and 
broken-hearted crowd of those whom a stroke 
more cruel than that of death had made widows 
and orphans dispersed, to beg their way home 
through a wasted land, or to lie down and die 
by the roadside of grief and hunger. The exiles 
departed, to learn in foreign camps that disci- 
pline without which natural courage is of small 
avail, and to retrieve on distant fields of battle 
the honour which had been lost by a long series 
of defeats at home. In Ireland there was peace. 
The domination of the colonists was absolute. 
The native population was tranquil with the 
ghastly tranquillity of exhaustion and of despair. 
There were indeed outrages, robberies, firerais- 
ings, assassinations. But more than a century 
passed away without one general insurrection. 
During that century, two rebellions were raised 
in Great Britain by the adherents of the House 
of Stuart. But neither when the elder Pretender 
was crowned at Scone, nor when the younger 
held his court at Uolyrood, was the standard of 
that House set up in Connaught or Munster. In 
1745, indeed, when the Highlanders were march- 
ing towards London, the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland were so quiet that the Lord Lieutenant 
could, without the smallest risk, send several 
regiments across Saint George's Channel to re- 
cruit the army of the Duke of Cumberland. Nor 
was this submission the effect of content, but of 
mere stupefaction and brokenness of heart The 
iron had entered into the soul. The memory of 
past defeats, the habit of daily enduring insult 
and oppression, had cowed the spirit of the un- 
happy nation. There were indeed Irish Roman 
Catholics of great ability, energy and ambition : 
but they were to be found every where except in 
Ireland, at Versailles and at Saint lldefionso, in 
the armies of Frederic and in the armies of Ma- 
ria Theresa. One exile became a Marshal of 
France. Another became Prime Minister of 
Spain. If he had staid in his native land- he 
would have been regarded as an inferior by all 
the ignorant and worthless squireens who drank 



* Story's Oontlnnatioii; Maearte Excldium, and Mr. 
(VCalUgbaii'* note; London Oaxette, Jan. 4, 1091-2. 

t Some intereBtins facte relating to Wall, who was 
miniftter of Ferdinand the Sixth and Charlew the Third, will 
he found in tbe letters of Sir Beqjamin Keeno and Lord 
Bristol, published in 00X0*8 Memoirs of Spain. 

X This is Swift's language, language held not once, but 
repeatedly and at long intervals. In tbe Letter on the 
Sacramental Test, written in 1708, be says: **lf we (the 
clergy) wore under any real fear of tbe Papists in this 
kingdom, it would be hard to think us so stupid as not to 
be equally apprehensive with others, since we are likely to 
be the greater and more immediate sufiferem: but, on the 
coninrty, we look upon them to be altogether as incon- 
siderable as the women and children. . . . The com- 
mon peoDltt without leaders, without discipline, or natural 
' courage, oeing little better than hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, are out of all capacity of doing any mischief, if 
they were ever so well lucliued." In the Drapier's Sixth 
Letter, written in 1724, he »ays: "As to the people of this 
kingdom, they consist either of Irish Papists, who are as 
iooonsiderable, in point of powe^ as the women and chil- 
dren, or of EngUah Protestants.** Again, In the Presl^- 



the glorious and immortal memory. In his 
palace at Madrid he had the plea«are of bong 
assiduously courted by the ambassador of George 
the Second, and of bidding defiance in high 
terms to the ambassador of George the Tlurd.f 
Scattered over all Kurope were to be found brave 
Irish generals, dexterous Irish diplomatists, 
Irish Counts, Irish Barons, Irish Knights of 
Saint Lewis and of Saint Leopold, of the White 
Eagle and of the Qolden Fleece, who, if they had 
remained in the house of bondage, could not have 
been ensigns of marching regiments or freemen 
of petty corporations. These men, the natural 
chiefs of their race, having been withdrawn, 
what remained was utterly helpless and passive. 
A rising of thelrishry against the Engliahry was 
no more to be apprehended than a rising of tbe 
women and children against the men.{ 

There were, indeed, in those days, fierce dis- 
putes between tbe mother country and the colo- 
ny : but in those disputes the aboriginal popula- 
tion had no more interest than the Red Indians 
in the dispute between Old England and New 
England about the Stamp Act. The ruling few, 
even when in mutiny against the government, 
had no mercy for any thing that looked like 
mutiny on the part of tbe subject many. Kooe 
of those Roman patriots, who poniarded Julius 
CsBsar for aspiring to be a king, would have bad 
tbe smallest scruple about crucifying a whde 
school of gladiators for attempting to escape 
from the most odious and degrading of all kinib 
of servitude. None of those Virginian patriots, 
who vindicated their separation from the British 
empire by proclaiming it to be a selfevident truth 
that all men were endowed by the Creator with 
an unalienable right to liberty, would have had 
the smallest scruple about shooting any negro 
slave who had laid claim to that unaUenakuc 
right And, in the same manner, the Protestant 
masters of Ireland, while ostentatiously profess- 
ing the political doctrines of Locke and Sidney, 
held that a people who spoke the Celtic tocgee 
and heard mass could have no concern in those 
doctrines. Molyneux questioned the sapremacy 
of the English legislature. Swift asssdled, with 
the keenest ridicule and invective, every part id 
the pystcm of government. Lucas disquieted 
the administration of Lord Harrington. Bojie 
overthrew the administration of the Duke if 
Dorset. But neither Molyneux nor Swift, neither 
Lucas nor Boyle, ever thought of appealing te 
the native population. They would as soon bate 
thought of appealing to the swine. { At a lata 



terian*« Plea of Merit, written in 1731, he Bftra: ''The «f> 
taten of Papi»ta are very few, cmmUlng into small parcels* 
and daily diminiKblng; their common people arr mat la 
poverty, ignorance and cowardice, and of aa little cobm- 
quence aa women and children. Th<>ir nobility and geatrj 
are at least one half ruined, banished or converted. TV? 
all ioundly feel the »mart of what they aulTered la the bst 
Iiith war. Some of them are already retired into ftiraga 
countrieB : othera, aa I am told, intend to follow tfaeaa; i^ 
tbe r«»t, I beUeve to a man, who still prwanaa any lands, 
are abeolately resolved nerer to hazard tbem asaln for the 
sake of establlahing their supeiatition.** 

I may obavrre that, to tbe beat of my belief; Swift nercs, 
in any thing that he wrote, used the word IrtRhman U> de- 
note a permn of Augloaazon race born in Irel^ad. Ue b» 
more considered himself as aa Irlahman than aa Sagliih- 
man bom at Calcutta considem himself as a Hlodoo. 

} In n4S Lucas waa the idol of thedmnoora^ cf his owv 
casta. It is curious to see what was thou^t of bha by 
those who were not of bis own caste. Ona of the tkki 
Pariaba, Charles O'Connor, wrote tbna: '• I am by » 
means interested, nor is any of our an&rtanaAa p^'^I*- 
tionyintbisalbirofLacaa. A troapatiiot would oot bate 
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teriod Henry Flood excited the dominant class 
demand a Parliamentary reform, and to use 
Ten reyolntionary means for the purpose of 
btaining that reform. But neither he, nor 
hose who loolied up to him as jHieir chief, and 
rho went close to the yerge of treason at his 
idding, would consent to admit the subject class 
the smallest share of political power. The 
irtuous and accomplished Charlemont, a ^hig 
f the Whigs, passed a long life in contending 
oT what he called the freedom of his* country, 
tut he voted against the law which gave the 
lective franchise to Roman Catholic freehold- 
rs ; and he died fixed in the opinion that the 
Parliament House ought to be kept pure from 
toman Catholic members. Indeed, during the 
entury which followed the KcTolution, the in- 
hnation of an English Protestant to trample on 
he Irishry was generally proportioned to the 
eal which he professed for political liberty in 
he abstract. If he uttered any expression of 
oni{)A3sion for the majority oppressed by the 
linority, he might be safely set down as a bigoted 
'ory and High Churchman.* 

All this time hatred, kept down by fear, fes- 
ercd in the hearts of the children of the soil, 
'hey were still the same people that had sprung 
o arms in 1641 at the call of O'Neill, and in 
689 at the call of Tyrconnel. To them every 
estival instituted by the State was a day of 
lourning, and every public trophy set up by the 
Jtatc was a memorial of shame. We have nerer 
nown, and can but faintly conceive, the feelings 
f a nation doomed to see constantly in all its 
ublic places the monuments of its subjugation 
Inch monuments every where met the eye of 
he Irish Roman Catholics. In fh>nt of the 
lenate House of their country, they saw the 
tntue of their conqueror. If they entered, they 
aw the walls topestried with the defeats of their 
itbors. At length, after a hundred years of 
ervitude, endured without one vigorous or 
ombined struggle for emancipation, the French 
evolution awakened a wild hope in the bosoms 
f the oppressed. Men who had inherited all 
be pretensions and all the passions of the Par- 
ament which James had held at the King's 
ans could not hear unmoved of the downfall of 

wesiltby established Church, of the flight of a 
plcndid aristocracy, of the confiscation of an 
nmense territory. Old antipathies, which had 
ever slumbered, were excited to new and ter- 
ible energy by the combination of stimulants 
hich, in any other society, would have counter- 



?tra\-oil sur-h malice to such unfortunate fflavca as ire.'* 
e :iil4)»<. wifh too much truth, that thnne boafltors the 
'hi^H wished to have liberty all to tbemcelvefl. 
* On tlilM flul^ect Jobnfion wu the ino«t liberal politician 
' bin time. »*Tho Irij«h," he wdd with great warmth, 
arc In a most unnatural state: fcr we see there tho mi- 



acted each other. The spirit of Pop«Ty and the 
spirit of Jacobinism, irreconcilable aatagomsts 
everywhere else, were for once mingled in an 
untiatural and portentous union. Their joint 
influence produced the third and last rising up 
of the aboriginal population against the colony. 
The greatgrandsons of the soldiers of Galmoy and 
Sarsfield were opposed to the greatgrandsons of 
the soldiers of Wolseley and Mitchelburn. The 
Celt again looked impatiently for the saila which 
were to bring succour from Brest ; and the Saxon 
was again backed by the whole power of England. 
Again the victory remained with the well edu- 
cated and well organized minority. But, hap- 
pily, the vanquished people found protection in 
a quarter ft-om which they would once have had 
to expect nothing but implacable severity. By 
this time the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had purified English M^higgism from that 
deep taint of intolerance which had been con- 
tracted during a long and close alliance with 
the Puritanism of the seventeenth century. 
Enlightened men had begun to feel that the 
arguments by which Milton and Locke, Tillot* 
son and Burnet, had vindicated the rights of 
conscience might be urged with not less force in 
favour of the Roman Catholic than in favour of 
the ludependent or the Baptist. The great parfy 
which traces its descent through the Exclusion- 
ists up to tlie Roundheads continued during 
thirty years, in spite of royal frowns and popa« 
lar clamours, to demand a share in all the benefits 
of our free constitution for those Irish Papists 
whom the Roundheads and the Exclusionists had 
considered merely as beasts of chase or as beasts 
of burden. But it will be for some other his- 
torian to relate the vicissitudes of that great 
conflict, and the late triumph of reason and 
humanity. Unhappily such a historian will 
have to relate that the triumph won by such 
exertions and by such sacrifices was immediately 
followed by disappointment; that it proved far 
less easy to eradicate evil passions'than to re- 
peal evil laws ; and that, long after every tracs 
of national and religious animosity had been 
obliterated from the Statute Book, national and 
religious animosities continued to rankle in the 
bosoms of millions. May he be able also to re- 
late that wisdom, justice and time gradually did 
in Ireland what they had done in Scotland, and 
that all the races which inhabit the British isles 
wefe at length indissolubly blended into one 
people ! 



nority prerailing over the minority." I suspect that Alder- 
man B4*rkford and Alderman Sawbrldge would have been 
fir from sympathlxing with )iim. Charles 0*Conuor, whose 
unfiiTourablo opinion of the Whig Lucas I have quoted, 
payfi, in tbo Preface to tho Dissertations on Irish History, 
a high compliment to tho liberality of the Tory Johnson. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



ON the nineteenth of October 1691, William 
arriTed at Kensington from the Nether- 
lands.* Three dajs later he opened the Par- 
liament The aspect of affairs was, on the 
Whole, cheering. Bj land there had been gains 
and losses: but the balance was in fayour of 
England. Agiunst the fall of Mens might well 
be set off the taking of Athlone, the yictory of 
Aghrim, the surrender of Limerick and the 
pacification of Ireland. At sea there had been 
no great yictory ; but there had been a great 
display of power and of actiyity ; and, though 
many were dissatisfied because more had not 
.been done, none could deny that there bad been 
a change for the better. The ruin caused by 
the foibles and yices of Torrington had been 
repaired: the fleet had been well equipped: 
the rations had been abundant and wholesome ; 
and the health of the crews had consequently 
been, for that age, wonderfully good. Bussell, 
who commanded the nayal forces of the allies, 
had in yain offered battle to the French. The 
white flag, which, in the preceding year, had 
ranged the Channel unresisted from the Land's 
£nd to the Straits of Dover, now, as soon as 
our topmasts we;re descried twenty leagues off, 
abandoned the open sea, and retired into the 
depths of the harbour of Brest. The appear- 
ance of an English squadron it the estuary of 
the Shannon had decided the fate of the last 
fortress which had held out for King James; 
and a fleet of merchantmen from the Leyant, 
Talued at four millions sterling, had, through 
dangers which had caused many sleepless nights 
to the underwriters bf Lombard Street, been 
eonyoyed safe into the Thames. f The Lords 
and Commons listened with signs of satisfaction 
to a speech in which the King congratulated 
them on the event of the war in Ireland, and 
azpressed his confidence that they would con- 
tinue to support him in the war with France. 
He told them that a great naval armament 
would bo necessary, and that, in his opinion, 
the conflict by land could not be effectually 
inaintained with less than sixty-five thousand 
men.^ • 

He was thanked in affectionate terms: the 
force which he asked was voted ; and large sup- 
plies were granted with little difficulty. But 
when the Ways and Means were taken into con- 
sideration, symptoms of discontent began to 
appear. Eighteen months before, when the 
Commons had been employed in settling the 
Civil List, many members had shown a very 
natural disposition to complain of the amount 
of the salaries and fees received by official men. 
Keen speeches had been made, and. what was 
much less usual, had been printed : there had 



* Lqpdon Gazette, Oct. 22, 1691. 

t Burnet, ii. 78, 79; Burchett's Memolni of Tnofwetionii 
at Sea; Journal of the EnKllfih and D^tcb fleet, in a Iiet< 
ter from an OfHoer on board the Lennex, at Torbay, lioenwd 
August 21, 1601. Tbe writer wyn: "We attribute onr 
heuth, under God, to the extraordinary care taken in the 
well ordering of our proTi«tons, both meat and drink." 

t Lords* and Oommons' Journals, Oct. 22, 1091. 

f This appears tram a letter written by Lowtber, after 
he became Lord Lonsdale, to his son. A copy of this letter 
!• among tbe MacUntoah MBB. 



been much excitement out of doors: but no- 
thing had been done. Tbe sabject was now 
revived. A report made by the Comraissionen 
who bad been appointed in the preceding yen 
to examine the public accounts disclosed soae 
facts which excited indignation, and othen 
which raised grave suepicion. The Honse 
seemed fully determined to make*Vn extensife 
reform; and, in truth, nothing coald han 
averted such a reform except the folly and vio- 
lence of the reformers. That they should have 
been angry is indeed not strange. Tbe enor- 
mous gains, direct Iknd indirect, of the servasts 
of the public went on increasing, while tk 
gains of every body else^were diminishiDf. 
Rents were falling: trade was luigai«hin^: 
every man who lived either on what his ances- 
tors had left him or on the fruits of his on 
industry was forced to retrench. The pbee- 
man alone throve amidst the general distress. 
*'Look," cried the incensed squires, ''at the 
Comptroller of tbe Customs. Ten yean sga, 
he walked, and we rode. Our incomes kave 
been curtailed; his salary has been donUed: 
we have sold our horses : he has bought thea: 
and now we go on foot, and are splashed by lis 
coach and six.*' Lowther vainly endeavouied 
to stand up sgainst the storm. He was heard 
with little favour by the country gentlemen vhe 
had not long before looked up to hira as one of 
their leaders. He had left them: he had be- 
come a courtier : he had two good places, oe« 
in the Treasury, the other in the household. 
He had recently received from the King's own 
hand a gratuity of two thousand guineas. { It 
seemed perfectly natural that he should defe&d 
abuses by which he profited. Tbe taunts ami 
reproaches with which he was assailed were in- 
supportable to his sensitive nature. He lost 
his head, almost fainted away on the floor ef 
the House, and talked about righting himself 
in another place || Unfortunately no member 
rose at this conjuncture to propose that the 
civil establishments of the kingdom should be 
carefully revised, that sinecures should be abo- 
lished, that exorbitant official incomes shouH 
be reduced, and that no servant of the 8tate 
should be allowed to exact, under any pretence, 
any thing beyond his known and lawful rema- 
neration. In this way it would hare been pos- 
sible to diminish the public burdens, and at the 
same time to increase the efficiency of evor 
public department. But unfortunately those 
who were loudest in olamouring against tbe 
prevailing' abuses were utterly destitute of the 
qualities necessary for the work of reform. Oa 
tbe twelfth of December, some foolish man. 
whose name has not come down to us» moved 



I See Commons' Journals, Dec 3, 1601 ; and Grey's 9e> 
bntee. It is to be regretted that the Report of the Omb- 
miiwfoners of Accounts has not been pr cec rTed. Lowthfr. 
in his letter to his son, alludes to the hadgerins cfthi» ^7 
with great bittemem. " What man," be askis "that hatb 
bread to eat, can endure, after harinf serred with aJI tbe 
diligence and i4>plication mankind is capable o^ and afia 
haTing giTen satislhntion to the King, ftom vIkmbi al 
officers of State derive their authoritie, after acting ri^tly 
JJjg™j,tobeJ^^]^^^a5n,^^qJ^I||o aU people xa 
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that no persott employed in any eiTil office, the 
Speaker, Jadgee and Ambaseadore excepted, 
shoold receire more than five hundred poonds a 
year; and this motion was not only carried, 
but carried without one dissentient Toice.* 
Those who were most interested in opposing it 
doubtless saw that opposition would, at that 
moment, only irritate the majority, and re- 
Berred themseWes for a more favourable time. 
The more favourable time soon came. No man 
of common sense could, when his blood had 
cooled, remember without shame that he h^d 
Toted for a resolution which made no distinc- 
tion 'between sineourists and laborious public 
servants, between clerks employed in copying 
letters and ministers on whose wisdom and in- 
tegrity the fate of the nation might depend. 
The salary of the Doorkeeper of the Excise 
Office had been, by a scandalous job, raised to 
five hundred a year. It ought to have been 
reduced to fifty. On the other hand, the ser- 
Tices of a Secretary of State who was well 
qualified for his post would have been cheap at 
five thousand. If the resolution of the Com- 
Bions had been carried into effeot, both the 
salary which ought not to have exceeded filty 
pounds, and the salary which might without 
impropriety have amounted to five thousand, 
"would have been fixed at five hundred. Such 
absurdity must have shocked even the roughest 
and plainest foxhunter in the House. A reac- 
tion took place; and when, after an interval of 
a few weeks, it was proposed to insert in a bill 
of supply a clause in conformity with the reso- 
lution of the twelfth of December, the Noes 
were loud: the Speaker was of opinion that 
they had it: the Ayes did not .venture to dis- 
pute his opinion : the senseless plan which had 
been approved without a dirision was rejected 
without a dirision; and the subject was not 
again mentioned Thus a grievance so scanda- 
lous that none of those who profited by it 
dared to defend it was perpetuated merely by 
the imbecility and intemperance of those who 
attacked itf 

Early in the Session the Treaty of Limerick 
became the subject of a grave and earnest dis- 
oossion. The Commons, in the exercise of that 
supreme power which the English legislature 
possessed over all the dependencies of England, 
sent up to the Lords a bill providing that no 
person should sit in the Irish Parliament, should 
hold any Irish office, ciril, military or eccle- 
siastical, or ^onld practise -law or medicine in 
Ireland, till he had taken the oaths of Alle- 
giance and Supremacy, and subscribed the 
declaration against Transubstantiation. The 
I^rds were not more inclined than the Com- 
mons to favour the Irish. No peer was disposed 
to entrust Roman CathoUcs with political power. 
Nay, it seems that no peer objected to the prin- 
ciple of the absurd and cruel rule which ex- 
eluded Roman Catholics from the liberal pro- 
fessions. But it was thought that this rule, 
though unobjectionable in principle, would, if 
adopted without some exceptions, be a breach 
of a positive- compact. Their Lordships called 
for the Treaty of Limerick, ordered it to be 
read at the table, and proceeded to consider 
whether the law framed by the Lower House 



• Commons' Jouraali, Dee. 12, 1080-1. 
t Onnunon*' Joanuilt, Feb. 16, 1<)00-1; 
gUtoe Q«nenl, Jan. 20 (Feb. 6). 
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was consistent with the engagements into which 
the government had entered. One discrepancy 
was noticed. It was stipulated by the second 
civil article, that every person actually residing 
in any fortress occupied by an Irish garrison, 
should be permitted, on taking the Oath of 
Allegiance, to resume any calling which he had 
exercised before the Revolution. It would, 
beyond all doubt, have been a violation of this 
covenant to require that a lawyer or a physi« 
ciao, who had been within the walls of Limerick 
during the siege, should take the Oath of 8u<« 
preroaey and subscribe the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation, before he could receive fees. . 
Holt was consulted, and was directed to pre* 
pare clauses in conformity with the terms of 
the capitulation. 

The bill, as amended by Holt, was sent back 
to the Commons. They at first rejected the 
amendment, and demanded a conference. The 
conference was granted. Rochester, in the 
Painted Chamber, delivered to the managers of 
the Lower House a copy of Ihe Treaty of Lime- 
rick, and earnestly represented the importance 
of preserving the public faith inriolate. This 
appeal was one which no honest man, though' 
inflamed by national and religious animosity, 
could resist. The Commons reconsidered the 
subject, and, after hearing the Treaty read, 
agreed, with some slight modifications, to what 
the Lords had proposed.} 

The bill became a law. It attracted, at the 
time, little notice, but was. after the lapse of 
several generations, the subject of a very acri* 
monions controversy. Many of us can well 
remember how strongly the public mind was 
stirred, in the days of George the Third and 
George the Fourth, by the question whether 
Roman Catholics should be permitted to sit in 
Parliament. It may be doubted whether any 
dispute has produced stranger perversions of 
history. The whole past was falsified for the 
sake of the present. All the great events of 
three centuries long appeared to us distorted 
and discoloured by a mist sprung from our own 
theories and our own passions. Some fHends 
of religious liberty, not content with the ad* 
vantage which they possessed in the fair con* 
flict of reason with reason, weakened their case 
by maintaining that the law which excluded 
Irish Roman Catholics from Parliament was 
inconsistent with the civil Treaty of Limerick. 
The first article of that Treaty, it was said, 
guaranteed to the Irish Roman Catholic such 
privileges in the exercise of his religion as he 
had enjoyed in the time of Charles the Second. 
In the time of Charles the Second no test ex* 
eluded Roman Catholics from the Irish Parlia- 
ment. Sach a test could not therefore, it was 
argued, be imposed without a breach of pubUo 
faith. In the year 1828, especially, this argu* 
ment was put forward in the House of Com- 
mons as if it had been the main strength of a 
cause which stood in need of no such supporL 
The chnmpions of Protestant ascendancy were 
well pleased to see the debate diverted from a 
political question about which they were in the 
wrong, to a historical question about which they 
were in the ri^ht. They had no difficulty in 
proving that the first article, as understood by 



1 But 8, W. ft M. e. S, LonSi' Joaraale; Lords' Jomm- 
nale, 18 Nov. IQQl ; Commoni' Joumab, Dee. 1, 9, 6. • 
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all (Le oontractiag parties, meant onl j that the 
Roman Catholic frorsfaip should be tolerated as 
in time past. That article iras drawn up by 
Oinkell; and, just before he drew it up, he had 
declared that he would rather try the chance of 
arms than consent that Irish papists should be 
capable of holding civil and military offices, of 
exercising liberal professions, and of becoming 
members of municipal corporations. How is it 
pos^ble to believe that he would, of his own 
accord, have promised that the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons should be open to 
men to whom he would not open a guild of 
skinners or a guild of cordwainers? How, 
again, is it possible to believe that the English 
Peers would, while professing the most punc- 
tilious respect for public faith, while lecturing 
the Commons on the duty of observing public 
faith, while taking counsel with the most learned 
and upright jurist of the age as to the best 
mode of maintaining public faith, have com- 
mitted a flagrant violation of public faith and 
that not a single lord* should have been so honest 
or so factious as to protest against an act of 
monstrous perfidy aggravated by hypocrisy? 
' Or, if we could believe this, how can we believe 
that no voice would have been raised in any 
part of the world against such wickedness ; that 
the Court of Saint Germains and the Court of 
Versailles would have remained profoundly 
silent ; that no Irish exile, no English malecon- 
tent, would have uttered a murmur ; that not a 
word of invective or sarcasm on so inviting a 
subject would have been found in the whole 
compass of the Jacobite literature ; and that it 
would have been reserved for politicians of the 
nineteenth century to discover that a tresty 
made in the seventeenth century Jiad, a few 
weeks after it had been signed, been out^ 
rageonsly violated in the sight of all Europe?* 

On the same day on which the Commons read 
for the first time the bill which subjected Ire- 
land to the absolute dominion of the Protestant 
minority, they took into consideration another 
matter of high importance. Throughout the 
country, but especially in the capital, in the 
seaports and in the manufacturing towns, the 
minds of men were greatly excited on the 
subject of the trade with the East Indies: a 
fierce paper war had during some time been 
raging ; and several grave questions, both con- 
stitutional and commercial, had been raised, 
which the legislature only could decide. 

It has often been repeated, and ought never 
to be forgotten, that our polity differs widely 
from those polities which have, during the last 
eighty years, been methodically constructed, 
digested into articles, and ratified by consti- 
tuent assemblies. It grew up in a rude age. 
It is not to be found entire in any formal in- 
strument. All along the line which separates 
the functions of the prince from those of the 
legislator there was long a disputed territory. 
Encroachments were perpetually committed, 
flmd, if not very outrageous, were often tole- 
rated. Trespass, merely as trespass, was com- 

* The Irish Roman CathoUos complained, and with bat 
too much reaflOD, that, at a later p^iod, the Treaty of 
Limerick waa violated ; bat those very complidnts are ad- 
nissloDS that the Statute 3 W. A M. & 2, waa not a Tiolar 
tion of the Treaty. Thus the author of A Light to the 
•Blind, speaking of the first article, says : «< This article, in 
•even years after, was broken Iqr a Parliament in Ireland 
, fmnmoned by the Prince of Orange, wherehi a law wss 



monly suffered to pass mreecBted. It waa otAf 
when the trespass produced some poaitire dam- 
age that the aggrieved party stood on his rig^ 
and demanded that the frontier sboiild be set 
out by metes and bounds, and that the land- 
marks should thenceforward be pancUlio>iialy 
respected. 

Many of those points which had oecasnoned 
the most violent disputes between oar Sove- 
reigns and their Parliaments had been finally 
decided by the BUI of Rights. But oae ques- 
tiQU, scarcely less important than any of the 
questions which had been set at rest for ever, 
was still undetermined. Indeed, that question 
was never, as far as can now be aseertaiiied, 
even mentioned in the Convention. The Kiag 
had undoubtedly, by the ancient laws of the 
realm, large powers for the regulation of trade: 
but the ablest judge would have found it difli- 
cult to say what was the precise extent of those 
powers. It was universally acknowledged tbst 
it belonged to the King to prescribe weights and 
measures and to coin money; that no fair or 
market could be held without authority from 
him ; that no ship could unload in any bay or 
estuary which he had not declared to be a port. 
In addition to his undoubted right to grant 
special commercial privileges to particular 
places, he long dnimed a right to gcrant special 
commereinl privileges to particular societies 
And to particular individuals; and our anera- 
tors, as usual, did not think it worth their while 
to dispute this claim, till it produced serious in- 
convenience. At length, in the reign of Eltia- 
beth, the power of creating monopolies began 
to be grossly abused ; and, as soon as it begaa 
to be grossly abused, it began to be questioned. 
The Queen wisely declined a conflict with a 
House of Commons backed by the whole nation. 
She frankly acknowledged that there was rea- 
son for complaint: she cancelled the patents 
which had excited the public clamours; aad 
her people, delighted by this concession, sad 
by the gracious manner in which i~t had beea 
made, did not require from her an express re- 
nunciation of the disputed prerogative. 

The discontents which her wisdom had ap- 
peased were revived by the dishonest and pu- 
sillanimous policy which her successor called 
Kingcraft. He readily granted opfMvssiTe pa- 
tents of monopoly. When he needed the help 
of his Parliaments, he as readily annulled them. 
As soon as the Parliament had ceased to sit, his 
Great Seal was put' to instruments more odious 
than those which he had recently canoeiled. 
At length that excellent House of Commons 
which met in 1628 determined to apply a strong 
remedy to the evil. The King was forced to 
give his assent to a law which declared mono- 
polies established by royal authority to be null 
and void. Some exceptions, however, were 
made, and, unfortunately, were not very clearly 
defined. It was especially provided that every 
Society of Merchants which had been institiited 
for the purpose of carrying on any trade, should 
retain all its legal privileges.! The question 



passed for banishing the Oatholio bishops, dietaries, and 
ref(^|^ clergy." Sorely he never would bava written 
thus, if the article really had, only two months after It 
was signed, heen broken by the English ParUament;. Tfas 
Abb4 Mae Geoghegan, too, eomplains that (be Treitty wee 
violated some years after It was made. But he doea Dot 
pretend that it was violated by SUt. 8 W. * M. o. 2. 
t Stat 21 Jao. l^^S.,,,^, ^ _ 
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wbetlier » mamBfolj gnmted hy the Cromi to 
such a oompany were or were not a legal priTi- 
lege waa left aDsettled, and continaed to ezer- 
eise, daring manj years, the ingenuity of law* 
yers.* The nation, howoTer, relieyed at once 
from a mnltitode of impositions and vexations 
irhich were |>ainfally felt erery day at every 
fireside, was in no humour to dispute the va- 
lidity of the charters under which a few com- 
panies in London traded with distant parts of 
the world. 

Of these companies by far the most important 
was that which had been, on the last day of the 
sixteenth century^ incorponvted by Queen Eliza- 
beth under the name of the Governor and Com- 
pany of Merchants of London trading to the 
£a8t Indies. When this celebrated body began 
to exist, the Mogul monarchy was at the zenith 
of power and glory. Akbsr, the ablest and the 
best of the princes of the House of Tamerlane, 
had just been borne, full of years and honours, 
to a mausoleum surpassing in magnificence any 
that Europe could show. He had bequeathed 
to his posterity an empire containing more than 
twenty times the population and yielding more 
than twenty times the revenue of the England 
which, under onr great Queen, held a foremost 
place among European powers. It is curious 
and interesting to consider how little the two 
countries, destined to be one day so closely con- 
nected, were then known to each other. The 
most enlightened Englishmen looked on India 
with ignorant admiration. The most enlight- 
ened natives of India were scarcely aware that 
England existed*. Our ancestors had a dim no- 
tion of endless bazaars, swarming with buyers 
and sellers, and blazing with cloth of gold, with 
-variegated silks and with precious stones; of 
treasuries where diamonds were piled in heaps 
and sequins in mountains ; of palaces, compared 
with which Whitehall and Hampton Court were 
hovels ; of armies ten times as numerous as that 
which they had seen assembled at Tilbury to 
repel the Armada. On the other hand, it was 
probably not known to one of the. statesmen in 
the Durbar of Agra that there was near the set- 
ting sun a great city of infidels, called London, 
where a woman reigned, and that she had given 
to an association of Frank merchants the exdu- 
aive privilege of freighting ships from her domi- 
nions to the Indian seas. That this association 
would one day rule all India, from the ocean to 
the everlasting snow, would reduce to profound 
obedience great provinces which bad never sub- 
mitted to Akbar's authority, would send Lieute- 
nant Governors to preside in his capital, and 
woald dole out a monthly pension to his heir, 
would have seemed to the wisest of European or 
of Oriental politicians as impossible as that in- 
habitants of our globe should found an empire 
in Venus or Jupiter. 

Three generations passed away; and still 
nothing indicated that the East India Company 



* See partfcolsrly Two Lett«n by a Barrlrtar ooacerolng 
the East Indfa Company (1676), and an Answer to tho 
Two Letters pnblbhed in the same year. See aim the 
Judgment of Lord Jeffreys oonoemtng the Great Case of 



tbe downfall of Jeffkvys. It was thought necessary to 
•pologlM io tbe prelhoe for printing anything that bore so 
odtoufl a name. *^To eommend this argument,** says the 
edttnr, <*ril not nndertaka. becanse of the author Bat 
y«i I may tell yon what is told me, that it is worthy any 
gentleman's ponsal." The language of Jifttnyn is most 
olSmdve^ sonmUmea aeiiRUoaa, aomattiaet haaaly adnl** 



would ever become a great Asiatie potentate. 
The Mogul empire, though undermined by m- 
temal causes of decay, and tottering to its fall, 
still presented to distant nations the appearance 
of undiminished prosperity and vigopr. Aureng- 
zebe, who, in the same month in which Oliver 
Cromwell died, assumed the magnificent title of 
Conqueror of the World, continued to reign till 
Anne had been long on the English throne. He 
was the sovereign of a larger territory than had 
obeyed any of his predecessors. His name was 
great in the farthest regions of the West. Here 
he had been made by Dryden the hero of a 
tragedy which would alone suffice to show how 
little the English of that age knew about the 
vast empire which their grandchildren were to 
conquer and to govern. The poet's Mussulman 
princes make love in the style of Amadis, preach 
about the death of Socrates, and embellish their 
discourse with allusions to the mythological 
stories of Ovid. The Brahminical metempsy> 
chosis is represented as an article of the Mus- 
man creed ; and the Mussulman Sultanas bum 
themselves with their husbands after the Brah- 
minical fashion. TUis drama, onee rapturously 
applauded by crowded theatres, and known by 
heart to fine gentlemen and fine ladies, is now 
forgotten. But one noble passage still lives, 
and is repeated by thousands who know not 
whence it comes.f 

Though nothing yet indicated the high poli- 
tical destiny of the East India Company, that 
body had a great sway in the City of London. 
The offices, which stood on a very small part of 
the ground which the present offices cover, had 
escaped the ravages of the fire. The India 
House of those days wap a building of timber 
and plaster, rich with the quaint carving and 
lattice- work of the Elizabethan age. Above the 
windows was a painting which represented a 
fleet of merchantmen tossing on the waves. The 
whole edifice was surmounted by a colossal 
wooden seaman, who, Arom between two dol- 
phins, looked down on the crowds of Leadenhall 
Street. { In this abode, narrow and humble in- 
deed when compared with the vast labyrinth of 
passages and chambers which now bears the 
same name, the Company enjoyed, during the 
greater part of the reign of Charles the Second, 
a prosperity to which the history of trade 
scarcely furnishes any parallel, and which ex- 
cited the wonder, the cupidity and the envious 
animosity of the whole capitaL Wealth and 
luxury were then rapidly increasing. The taste 
for the spices, the tissues and the jewels of the 
East became stronger day by day. Tea, which, 
at the time when Monk brought the army of 
Scotland to London, had been handed round to 
be stared at and just touched with the lips, as 
a great rarity from China, was, eight years later, 
a regular article of import, and was soon con- 
sumed in such quantities that financiers began 
to consider it as a fit subject for taxation. The 



tory : hot htt reasoning as to the mere point of law Is tv- 
tainly able, if not condosiTe. 

t Addison's Clarinda, in the week of which she kept a 
Journal, read nothing but Aurengsebe: Spectator, 828. 



Monopolies. Thla Judgment was published in 1689, alteu ' She dreamed that Mr. Froth lay at her feet, and called her 



Indamora. HerfHend Miss Kitty repeated, without book, 
the eight best lines of the play; thosa, no doubt, which 
begin, ** Trust on, and think Ummmtow will repay." 
lliere are not eight finer lines In Lueretlna. 

X A curious engraving of the India House of tha savan* 
taenth oentury will be Ibnnd in the Onilleman's Magaaine 
for December 1784. Digitized by VjOOC 
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progreas whioh was makiag in the art of imr 
nad OTMied ui anpreoedented demand for the 
ingredients of which gonpowder is oompoonded. 
It was calculated that all Europe would hardly 
produce in a year saltpetre enough for the siege 
of one town fortified on the principles of Vau- 
ban.* But for the supplies from India, it was 
said, the English government would be unable 
to equip a fleet without digging up the cellars 
of London in order to collect the nitrous parti- 
oles from the walls, f Before the Restoration 
soarcely one ship from the Thames had ever vi- 
sited the Delta of the Ganges. But, during the 
twenty-three years which followed the Restora- 
tion, the value of the annual imports from that 
rich and populous district increased from eight 
thousand pounds to three hundred thousand. 

The gains of the body which had the exclu- 
sive possession of this fast growing trade were 
almost incredible. The capital which had been 
actually paid up did not exceed three hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds ; but the Company 
could, withont difficulty, borrow money at six 
per ceot, and the borrowed money, thrown into 
the trade, produced, it wns rumoured, thirty 
per cent. The profits were such that, in 1676, 
every proprietor received as a bonus a quantity 
of stock equal to that which he held. On the 
capital, thus doubled, were paid, during five 
years, dividends amounting on an average to 
twen^ per cent annually. There bad been a 
time when a hundred pounds of the stock could 
be purchased for sixty. Even in 1664 the price 
in the market was only seventy. But in 1677 
the price had risen to two hundred and forty- 
five: in 1681 it was three hundred: it subse- 
quently rose to three hundred and sixty; and it 
is said that some sales were effected at five hun- 
dred, t 

The enormous gains of the Indian trade might 
perhaps have excited little murmuring if they 
had been distributed among numerous proprie- 
tors. But while the value of the stock went on 
increasing, the number of stockholders went on 
diminishing. At the time when the prosperity 
of the Company reached the highest point, the 
management was entirely in the hands of a few 
merchants of enormous wealth. A proprietor 
then bad a vote for every five hundred pounds 
of stock that stood in his name. It is asserted 
in the pamphlets of that age that five persons 
had a sixth part» and fourteen persons a third 
part of the votes.} More than one fortunate 
speculator was said to derive an annual income 
of ten thousand pounds from the monopoly; 
and one great man was pointed out on the 
Royal Exchange as having by judicious or lucky 
purchases of stock, created in no long time an 
estate of twenty thousand a year. This com- 
mercial grandee, who in wealth and in the in- 
fluence which attends wealth vied with the 
greatest nobles of his time, was Sir Josiah 
Child. There were those who still remembered 
him an apprentice, sweeping one of the count- 
ing houses of the City. But from* a humble 
position his abilities had raised him rapidly to 
opulence, power and fame. At the time of the 



* See DaTenant'e Letter to MnlgraTe. 

t Aniiwer to Two Letters eonoerning the East India 
Company, 1676. 

} AnderMn'e Dlettonarr; O. Whlte^ii Aooovmt of the 
Vnde to the Kant Indkw, 1601; IreatlM on the Eut India 
Xnde, hj Pfailopatria, 1661. 



Reatoration he was hi^lj ooniidend in &• 

meroantile world. Soon after that rraot be 
published his thoughts on the phil08o]Aj of 
trade. His speculationa were not always sennd: 
but they were the speculations of an ingenioss 
and reflecting man. Into whatever ernKrs he 
may occasionally have fallen as a theorist, it is 
certain that, as a practical man of bosiiMss, hs 
htA few equals. Almost as soon as he beesms 
a member of the committee which directed the 
affairs of the Company, his ascendency wns felt. 
Soon many of the most important posts, both in 
Leadenhall Street and in the factories of Bom* 
bay and Bengal, wese filled by his kinsmeD and 
creatures. His riches, though expended with 
ostentatious profusion, continued to Increase 
and multiply. He obtained a baronetcy: he 
purchased a stately seat at Wanstead ; and there 
he laid out, immense sums in exeaTstioff fi^- 
ponds, and in planting whole square miles ef 
barren land with waliyit trees. He married his 
daughter to the eldest son of the Duke of Beam- 
fort, and paid down with her a portion of fifty 
thousand pounds. || 

But this wonderful prosperity was not tmia* 
terrupted. Towards the close of the reign of 
Charles the Second the Company began to be 
fiercely attacked from without, and to be at the 
same time distracted by internal disseneioas. 
The profits of the Indian trade were so tempt- 
ing, that private adventurers had often, in de- 
fiance of the royal charter, fitted out sbipe for 
the Eastern seas. But the competition of these 
interlopers did not become really formidable IJSi 
the year 1680. The nation was then Tiolently 
agitated by the dispute about the Exclusion 
Bill. Timid men were anticipating another civQ 
war. The two great parties, newly namod 
Whigs and Tories, were fiercely contending in 
every county and town of England; and the 
fiud soon spread to every comer of the ovilmed 
world where Englishmen were to be found. 

The Company was popularly considered as a 
Whig body. Among the members -of the di- 
recting committee were some of the most vehe- 
ment Exclusionists in the City. Indeed two of 
them. Sir Samuel Bamardistone and Thomas 
,PapilIon, drew on themselves a severe persecu- 
tion by their zeal against Popery and sirlMtrary 
power. ^ Child had been originally brought 
into the direction by these men : he had long 
acted in concert with them ; and he wna sup- 
posed to hold their political opinions. He had. 
during many years, stood high in the esteem of 
the chiefs of the parliamentary opporation, and 
had been especially obnoxious to the Duke of 
York.** The interlopers therefore determined 
to affect the character of loyal men, who were 
determined to stand by the throne againist the 
insolent tribunes of the City. They spread, at 
all the factories in the East, reports that Eng- 
land was in confusion, that the sword hod been 
drawn or would immediately be drawn, and that 
the Company was forward in the rebellion 
against the Crown. These rumours, which, in 
truth, were not improbable, easily found credit 
among people separated from London by what 



{ Reasonii for eonntUiiilnK a New Eeet India Gompuiy 
in London, 1681; Some Remarlu tt|ion the Pvenat State 
of Uie KMt India Oompany's Atttin, 16Q0. 

I Evelyn, March 16. 1682-3. 

t See tlie BUte Trials. , 

•• Fepyi'e Diu7» April 2 and May 10^ ISfl^. I /> 
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was th«n ft' Tdyage of twelve months. Some 
Berranti of the Company who were in ill hu- 
mour with their emplojers, and others who were 
sealons royalists Joined the private traders. At 
Bombay, the garrison and the great body of the 
English inhabitants declared that they would no 
longer obey any body who did not obey the 
King: they imprisoned the Deputy Governor; 
and they proclaimed that they held the island 
for the Crown. At Saint Helena there was a 
rising. The insurgents took the name of ling's 
men, and displayed the royal standard. They 
were, not without difficulty, put down; and 
some of them were executed by martial law."*^ 

If the Company had still been a Whig Com- 
pany when the news of these commotions reach- 
ed England, it is probable that the government 
would have approved of the conduct of the mu- 
tineers, and that the charter on which the mo- 
nopoly depended would have had the fate which 
about the same time befell so many other char- 
ters. But while the interlopers wer&, at a dis- 
tance of many thousands of miles, making war 
on the Company in the name of the King, the 
Company and the Ring had been reconciled. 
When the Oxford Parliament bad been dissolved, 
when many signs indicated that a strong reac- 
tion in favour of prerogative was at hand, when 
all the corporations whith had incurred the 
royal displeasure were beginning to tremble for 
their franchises, a rapid and complete revolu- 
tion took place at the India House. Child, who 
was then Governor, or, in the modem phrase, 
Chairman, separated himself from his old 
friends, excluded them from the direction, and 
negotiated a treaty of peace and of close alli- 
ance with the Court, f It is not improbable 
that the near connection into which he had just 
entered with the great Tory house of Beaufort 
may have had something to do with this change 
in his politics. Papillon, Barnardistone, and 
their adherents, sold their stock : their places 
in the committee were supplied by persons de- 
voted to Child; and he was thenceforth the 
iutocrat of the Company. The treasures of 
the Company were absolutely at his disposal. 
The most important papers of ihe Company 
were kept, not in the muniment room of the 
office in Leadenhall Street, but in his desk at 
iVanstead. The boundless power which he ex- 
ercised at the India House enabled him to be- 
»>me a favourite at Whitehall ; and the favour 
which he enjoyed at Whitehall confirmed his 
power at the India House. A present of ten 
Ihousand guineas was graciously received from 
bim by Charles. Ten thousand more were ac- 
septed by James, who readily consented to be- 
some a holder of stock. All who could help or 
lurt at Court, ministers, mistresses, priests, 
were kept in good humour by presents of shawls 
ind silks, birds' nests and atar of roses, bulses 
>f diamonds and bags of guineas.} Of what 
;he Dictator expended no account was asked by 
lis colleagues; and in truth he seems to have 
leserved the confidence which they reposed in 
lim. His bribes, distributed with judicious 
)rodigaHty, speedily produced a large return. 



• Tench's HodMt and Just Apology for the Kast Indto 
knnpaDy, 1090. 

t Borne Bemerkfi on the Present SUte of the East India 
k»inpany*s Affairs, 1090; Hamilton's New Aocoant of the 
S*8t Indies. 

t Whites AoooQBt or the Sast IndU Trade, 1091 ; Pleroe 
»atler'sTals^l(»L 



Just when the Court beoame all powerftil in thi 
State, he became all powerful at the Court. 
Jeffreys pronounced a decision in favour of the 
monopoly, and of the strongest acts which bad 
been done in defence of the monopoly. James 
ordered his seal to be put to a new charter 
which confirmed and extended all the privileges 
bestowed on the Company by his predecesj^rs. 
All captains of Indiamen received commissions 
from the Crown, and were permitted to hoist 
the royal ensigns. 2 John Child, brother of Sis 
Josiah, and Governor of Bombay, was created a 
baronet by the style of Sir John Child of Suratr 
he was declared General of all the English foroes 
in the East ; and he was authorised to assumv 
the title of Excellency. The Company on th# 
other hand, distinguished itself among many 
servile corporations by obsequious homage to 
the throne, and set to all the merchants of the 
kingdom the example of readily and even eagerly 
paying those customs which James, at the oom« 
mencement of his reign, exacted without tjait 
authority of Parliament. || 

It seemed that the private trade would now be 
utterly crushed, and that the monopoly, pro^ 
tected by the whole strength of the royal prero* 
gative, would be more profitable than ever.' 
But unfortunately just at this moment a quarrel 
arose between the agents of the Company in 
India and the Mogul Government Where ths 
fault lay is a question which was vehemently 
disputed at the time, and which it is now impos* 
sible to decide. The interlopers threw all the 
blame on the Company. The Governor of Bom- 
bay, they affirmed, had always been grasping 
and violent ; but his ji)aronetoy and his military 
commission had completely turned his head. 
The very natives who were employed about the 
factory had noticed the change, and had mut- 
tered, in their broken English, that there must 
be some strange curse attending the word Exoel- 
lency; for that, ever since tiie chief of th« 
strangers was called Excellency, every thing had 
gone to ruin. Meanwhile, it was said, the 
brother in England had sanctioned all the un- 
just and impolitic acts of the brother in India, 
till at length insolence and rapine, disgraceful 
to the English nation and to the Christian reli- 
gion, had roused the just resentment of the na- 
tive authorities. The Company warmly re- 
criminated. The story told at the India House 
was that the quarrel was entirely the work of 
the interlopers, who were now designated not 
only as interlopers but as traitors. They had« 
it was alleged, by flattery, by presents, and by 
false aecusations, induced the viceroys of the 
Mogul to oppress and persecute the body which 
in Asia represented the English Crown. And 
indeed this charge seems not to have been alto- 
gether without foundation. It is certain that 
one of the most pertinacious enemies of the 
Childs went up to the Court of Aurengsebe, took 
his station at the palace gate, stopped the Great 
King who was in the act^f mounting on horse- 
back, and, lifting a petition high in the air, de- 
manded justice in the name of the common God 
of Christians and Mussulmans.^ Whethec 



{ White's Aeooant of the Trade to the East Indies, 1001 ; 
HRmllton's New Aooount of the East Indies; Sir John 
Wyborne to Pepys firom Bombay, Jan. 7, 1087-S. 

I London Oaiette, Feb. 10 (20), 1084-5. 
S HamIItoa*s New Aooount of the JEast Indies. t . 
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Anrengxebe paid mneli attention to the cbarges 
Ixrought by infidel Franks against each other 
may be doabted. But it is certain that a com- 
plete rupture took place between his deputies 
and the seryants of the Company. On the sea 
the ships of his subjects were seized by the 
Bnglish. On land the English settlements were 
taken and plundered. The trade was suspended ; 
and, though great annual dividends were still 
paid in London, they were no longer paid out of 
annual profits. 

Just at this conjuncture, while every Indiaman 
that arrived in the Thames was bringing unwel- 
come news from the East, all the politics of Sir 
Josiah were utterly confounded by the Revolu- 
tion. He had flattered himself that he had 
secured the body of which he was the chief 
against the machinations of interlopers, by unit- 
ing it closely with the strongest government that 
had existed within his memory. That govern- 
ment had fallen ; and whatever had leaned on 
the ruined fabric began to totter. The bribes 
had been thrown away. The connections which 
had been the strength and boast of the corpora- 
tion were now its weakness and its shame. The 
King who had been one of its members was an 
exile. The Judge by whom all its most exor- 
bitant pretensions had been pronounced legiti- 
mate was a prisoner. All the old enemies of 
the Company, reinforced by those great Whig 
merchants whom Child had expelled from the 
direction, demanded justice and vengeance from 
the Whig House of Commons, which had just 
placed William and Mary on the throne. No 
Toice was louder in accusation than that of 
Papillon, who had, som^ years before, been 
more zealous for the charter than any man in 
Iiondon.* The Commons censured in severe 
terms the persons who had inflicted death by 
martial law at Saint Helena, and even resolved 
that some of those ofi'enders should be excluded 
i^om the Act of ludemnity.f The great ques- 
tion, how the trade with the East should for 
the future be carried on, was referred to a Com- 
mittee. The report was to have been made on 
the twenty-seventh of January, 1690; but on 
that very day the Parliament ceased to exist. 
' The first two sessions of the succeeding Par- 
Uament were so short and so busy that little was 
said about India in either House. But, out of 
Parliament^ all the arts both of controversy and 
of intrigue were employed on both sides. Al- 
most as many pamphlets were published about 
the India trade as about the onths. The despot 
of Leadenhall Street was libelled in prose and 
Terse. . Wretched puns were made on his name. 
He was compared to Cromwell, to the King of 
France, to Goliath of Oatfi, to the Devil. It 
was vehemently declared to be necessary that, 
in any Act which might be passed for the regu- 
lation of our traffic with the Eastern seas. Sir 
Josiah should be by name excluded from all 
trust, t 

There were, however, great diflerences of 



opinion among thoee who agreed in ba&ig Child 
and the body of which he was the head. The 
manufacturers of Spitalfields, of Norwich, of 
Yorkshire, and of the Western counties, con- 
sidered the trade with the Eastern seas as rather 
injurious than beneficial to the kingdom. The 
importation of Indian spices, indeed, was ad- 
mitted to be harmless, and the imporUition of 
Indian saltpetre to be necessary. But the im- 
portation of silks and of Bengals, as shawls 
were then called, was pronounced to be a curse 
to the country. The effect of the growing taste 
for such frippery was that our gold aod silver 
went abroad, and that much excellent EngH§h 
drapery lay in our warehouses till it was de- 
voured by the moths. Those, it was said^ wen 
happy days for the inhabitants both of onr pas- 
ture lands and of our manufacturing towDs« wbes 
every gown, every hanging, every bed, was made 
of materials which our own flocks had furnished 
to our own looms. Where were now the brave 
old hangitigs of arras which %ad adorned tlw 
walls of lordly mansions in the days of EHza- 
beth? And was it not a shame to see a gentle- 
man, whose ancestors had worn nothing bat 
stuffs made by English workmen out of Engiiih 
fleeces, flaunting in a calico shirt and a pair of 
silk stockings ? Clamours such as these had, a 
few years before, extdrted from Parliontent the 
Act which required that the dead ahovld be 
wrapped in woollen ; and some sanguine elothJers 
hoped that the legislature would, by excluding 
all Indian textures from our ports, impose the 
same necessity on the living.} 

But this feeling was confined to a minority. 
The public was, indeed, inclined rather to over- 
rate than to underrate tfie benefits which mi^t 
be derived by England from the Indian trade. 
What was the most effectual mode of extcndiag 
that trade was a question which excited general 
interest, and which was answered in Teiy differ- 
ent ways. 

A small party, consisting chiefly of merehants 
resident at Bristol and other provincial seaports, 
maintained that the best way to extend trade was 
to leave it free. They urged the well known ar- 
guments which prove that monopoly is injurious 
to commerce; and, having fully established tJbe 
general law, they asked why the commerce be- 
tween England and India was to be considaed 
as an exception to thfit law. Any trader ongfat, 
they said, to be permitted to send from any por. 
a cargo to Surat or Canton as freely as he naw 
sent a cargo to Hamburg or Lisbon. || In oar 
time these doctrines may probably be oonsideredL 
not only as sound, but as trite and obTions. In 
the seventeenth century, however, they weie 
thought paradoxical. It was then generally heM 
to be a certain, and indeed an almost selfevideot 
truth, that our trade with the countries lying 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope could be advaa- 
tageously carried on only by means of a great 
Joint Stock Company. There was no analogy, 
it was said, between our European trade and oer 



• Papillon was of ennme reproached with hlii incon- 
pl8tanc7. Among the pamphlets nf that time in one enti- 
tled. '* A Treatise concerning the Eaet India Trade, wrote 
at the Instance of Thomas Papillon, Esquire, and in hin 
Boase, and printed in the year 1680, and now reprinted 
for the heUer Satlsikction of himself and otben." • 

t Commons' Journals. June 8. 1689. 

t Among the pamphlets in wnich Child is mo9t fiercely 
attack*^, are : Some Remarlcs on the Present State of the 
East India Company's Affairs, 1690 ; Piexoe Butler's Tale, 
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I Discourse concerning the East India Trade, sthovfoe it 
to be unprofitable to the Kingdom, by Mr. Gary ; 1>i«>rra 
Butler's Tale, representing the State of the Wool Oaffe. mr 
the East India Case truly stated. 1691. 8««^eral petiti^B^ 
to the same eflTeet will be found in the Jonroals of tlw 
House of Commons. 
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Indiftn trade. Our gaTerniueiit bad diplomatic 
leUtions with the European States. If necee- 
sary, a maritiine force could easily be sent from 
hence to the month of the Elbe or of the Tagus. 
But the English Kings had no envoy at the Court 
of Agra or Pekin. There was seldom a single 
English man of war within ten thousand miles 
of the Bay of Bengal or of the Gulf of Siam. 
As our merchants could not, in those remote 
seas, be protected by their SoTereign, they must 
protect themselves, and must, for that end, exer- 
cise some of the rights of soTereignty. They 
must have forts, garrisons and armed ships. 
They mu^ haye power to send and receive em- 
bassies, to make a treaty of alliance with one 
Asiatic prince, to wage war on another. It was 
evidently impossible that every merchant should 
have this power independently of the rest. The 
merchants trading to India must therefore be 
joined together in a corporation which could act 
as one man. In support of these arguments the 
example of the Dutch was cited, and was gene- 
rally considered as decisive. For in that age the 
immense prosperity of Holland was every where 
regarded with admiration, not the less earnest 
because it was largely mingled with envy and 
hatred. In all that related to trade, her states- 
men were considered as oracles, and her insti- 
tations as models. 

The great majority, therefore, of those who 
assailed the Company assailed it, not because it 
traded on joint funds and possessed ezolusive 
privileges, but because it was ruled by one man, 
and because his rule had been mischievous to 
the public, and beneficial only to himself and 
his creatares. The obvious remedy, it was said, 
for the evils which his maladministration had 
produced was to transfer the monopoly to a new 
corporation so constituted as to be in no danger 
of falling under the dominion either of a despot 
or of a narrow oligarchy. Many persons who 
were desirous to be members of such a corpora- 
tioiif formed themselves into a society, signed 
an engagement, and entrusted the care of their 
iDte^sts to a committee which contained some 
of the chief traders of the City. This society, 
thongh it had, in the eye of the law, no person- 
ality, was early designated, in popular speech, 
as the New Company ; and the hostilities be- 
tween the New Company and the Old Company 
soon caused almost as much excitement and 
iuixiety, at least in that busy hive of which the 
Royal Exchange was the centre, as the hostili- 
ties between Sie Allies and the French King. 
The headquarters of the younger association 
wrere in Dowgate : the Skinners lent their stately 
hall ; and the meetings were held in a parlour 
renowned for the fragrance which exhaled from 
a xnanpiificent wainscot of cedar.* 

Wbile the contention was hottest, important 
news arrived from India, and was announced in 
the X^ondon Gazette lis in the highest degree 
satisfactory. Peace had been concluded be- 
tween the Great Mogul and the English. That 
migh^ potentate had not only withdrawn his 
troops tram the factories, but had bestowed on 
the Company privileges such as it had never 



* Tbe eBgaftement was printed, and has been 8eT«ral 
times r«prlnted. As to Skinner^ Hall, see Seymoar's 

f Ijoitdon OaMtte, May 11, 1691 ; White's Aoooont of the, 
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before enjoyed. 8oon« however, appeared a 
very different version of the story. The ene- 
mies of Child had, before this time, accused him 
of systematically publishing false intelligence. 
He had now, they said, outlied himself. They 
had obtained a true copy of the Firman which 
had put an end to the war; and they printed 
a translation of it. It appeared that Aureng* 
zebe had contemptuously granted to the Eng- 
lish, in consideration of their penitence and of a * 
large tribute, his forgiveness for their past de- 
linquency, had charged them to behave them- 
selves better for the future, and had, in the tone 
of a master, laid on them his commands to re- 
move the principal offender, Sir John Child, 
from power and trust. The death* of Sir John 
occurred so seasonably that these commands 
could not be obeyed. But it was only too evi- 
dent that the pacification which the rulers of 
the India House had represented as advanta- 
geous and honourable had really been effected 
on terms disgraceful to the English name.f 

During the summer of 1691, the controversy 
which raged on this subject between the Lea- 
denhall Street Company and the Dowgate Com-- 
pany kept the City in constant agitation. I^ 
the autumn, the Parliament had no sooner met 
tKan both the contending parties presented pe- 
titions to the House of Commons. | The peti- 
tions were immediately taken into serious 
oonsideration, and resolutions of grave import- 
ance were passed. The first resolution was that 
the trade with: the East Indies was beneficial to 
the kingdom : the second was that the trade 
with the East Indies would be best carried on 
by a joint stock com|)any possessed of exclusive 
privileges.} It was plain, therefore, that nei- 
ther those manufacturers who wished to prohi- 
bit the trade, nor those merchants at the out- 
ports who wished to throw it open, had the 
smallest chance of attaining their objects. The 
only question left was the question between the 
Old and the New Company. Seventeen years 
elapsed before that question ceased to disturb 
both political and commercial circles. It was 
fatal to the honour and power of one great 
minister, and to the peace and prosperity of 
many private families. The tracts which /the 
rival bodies put forth against each other were 
innumerable. If the drama of- that (tge may be 
trusted, the feud between the India House and 
Skinners' Hall was sometimes as serious an im- 
pediment to the course of true love in London as 
the feud of the Capulets and Montagues had 
been at Verona. || Which of the two contending 
parties was the stronger it is not easy to say. 
The New Company was supported by th^ Whigs, 
the Old Company by the Tories. The New 
Company was popular; for it promised largely, 
and could not be accused of having broken its 
promises : it made no dividends, and therefore 
was not envied : it had no power to oppress, 
and had therefore been guilty of no oppression. 
The Old Company, though generally regarded 
with little favour by the public, had the immense 
advantage of being in possession, and of having 
only to stand on the defensive. The burden of 
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flraming a plan for the reg^tion of the India 
trade, and of proving that plan to be better than 
the plan hitherto followed, lay on the New Com- 
pany. The Old Company had merely to find 
objections to every change that was proposed ; 
and snch objections there was little difficnlty in 
finding. The members of the New Company 
were ill provided with the means of purchasing 
support at Court and in Parliament. They had 
no corporate existence, no common treasury. 
If any of them gave a bribe, he gave it out of 
his own pocket, with little chance of being re- 
imbursed. But the Old Company, though sur- 
rounded by dangers, still held its exclusive 
privileges, and still made its enormous profits. 
Its stock bad indeed gone down greatly in value 
since the golden days of Charles the Second ; 
bnt a hundred pounds still sold for a hundred 
and twenty- two.* After a large dividend had 
been paid to the proprietors, a surplus remained 
amply sufficient, in those days, to corrupt half a 
cabinet ; and this surplus was absolutely at the 
disposal of one able, determined and unscrupu- 
lous man, who maintained the fight with won- 
derftil art and pertinacity. 
' The migority of the Commons wished to effect 
a compromise, to retain the Old Company, but 
to remodel it, to impose on it new conditions, 
and to incorporate with it the members of the 
New Company. With this view it was, after 
long and vehement debates and close divisions, 
resolved that the capital should be increased to 
a million and a half. In order to prevent a 
ringle person or a small junto from domineering 
over the whole society, it was determined that 
five thousand pounds of stock should be the 
largest quantity that any single proprietor could 
hold, and that those who held more should be 
required to sell the overplus at any price not be- 
low par. In return for the exclusive privilege 
of trading to the £astem seas, the Company 
was to be required to furnish annually five hun- 
dred tons of saltpetre to the Crown at a low 
price, and to export annually English manufac- 
tures to the value of two hundred thousand 
pounds, f 

A bill founded on these resolntions was 
brought in, read twice, and committed, but was 
suffered to drop in consequence of the podtive 
refusal of ^hild and his associates to accept the 
offered terms. He objected to every part of the 
plan ; and his objections are highly curious and 
amusing. The great monopolist took his stand 
on the principles of free trade. In a luminous 
and powerfully written paper he exposed the 
absurdity of the expedients which the House of 
Commons had devised. To limit the amount of 
atock which might stand in a single name would, 
he said, be most unreasonable. Surely a pro- 
prietor whose whole fortune was staked on the 
Buccess of the Indian trade was far more likely 
to exert all his faculties vigorously for the pro- 
motion of that trade than a proprietor who had 
risked only what it would be no great disaster 
to lose. The demand that saltpetre should be 
furnished to the Crown for a fixed sum Child 
met by those arguments, familiar to our genera- 
tion, which prove that prices should be left to 
settle themselves. To the demand that the 
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Company sboold bind itself to azpost amraafly 
two hundred thousand pounds' worth of Snglisk 
maanfaotores he very property replied that the 
Company would most gladly export two miltiona^ 
worth if the market required snch a supply, and 
that, if the market were overstooked, it would 
be mere folly to send good doth half round the 
world to be eaten by white ants. It was never, 
he declared with much spirit, found poUtie ta 
put trade into straitlaced bodioes, which, instead 
of making it grow upright and thrive, must 
either kill it or force it awry. 

The Commons, irritated by Child's obstinacy, 
presented an address requesting the King to 
dissolve the Old Company, and to grant a char, 
ter to a new Company on snoh terms as to His 
Majesty's wisdom might seem tt,X It is plainly 
implied in the terms of this address that the 
Commons thought the King constitotiona&y 
competent to grant an exolusive privilege A 
trading to the East Indies. 

The King replied that the subject was raeit 
important, that he would consider it mature)/, 
and that he would, at a future time, give the 
House fi more precise answer.] In Pariiameat 
nothing more was said on the subjeet during 
that session: bnt out of Parliament the war 
was fiercer than ever ; and the belligerents wen 
by no means scrupulous about the means which 
they employed. The chief weapons of the 
New Company were libels : the chief wcapoBS 
of the Old Company were bribes. 

In the same week in which the bill for the 
regulation of the Indian trade was suffered to 
drop, another bill, which had prodneed great 
excitement and had called forth an almost an- 
precedented display of parliamentaiy abili^, 
underwent the same fate. 

During the eight years which preceded tlM 
Revolution, the Whigs had complained bitterly. 
and not more bitterly than justly, of tbe haid 
measure dealt out to persons accused of political 
offences. Was it not monstrous, they asked, 
that a culprit should be denied a sight of hii 
indictment ? Often an unhappy prisonen^ had 
not known of what he was aecused tin he 
had held up his hand at the bar. The crime 
imputed to him might be plotting to ahoot the 
King ; it might be plotting to poison the King. 
The more innocent the defendant was, tbe lot 
likely he was to guess the nature of the charge 
on which he was to be tried ; and how could be 
have evidence ready to rebut a charge the nature 
of which he could not guess? The Grown had 
power to compel the attendance of witnesses. 
The prisoner had no such power. If witnesses 
voluntarily came forward to speak in hia favour, 
they could not be sworn. Their teBtimony 
therefore made less impression on a jmy than 
the testimony of the witnesses for the prosecn- 
tion, whose veracity was guaranteed by the most 
solemn sanctions of lai^and of religiiNi. The 
juries, carefully selected by Sherififs whom the 
Crown had named, were men animated by the 
fiercest party spirit, men who had as little ten- 
derness for an Exolusionist or a Dissenter as for 
a mad dog. The government was serred hy a 
band of able, experienced and unprincipled law- 
yers, who could, by merely glancing over a brid^ 
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distingiddi emy weak and erery Btrong point 
of a case, whose presenoo of mind noTcr fiuled 
them, whose flow of speech was inexhaustible, 
and who had passed their lives in dressing np 
the worse reason so as to make it appear the 
better. Was it not horrible to see three or four 
of these shrewd, learned and callons orators 
armyed against one poor wretch who had never 
in his life uttered a word in public, who was 
ignorant of the legal deftnition 0/ treason and of 
the first principles of the law of evidence, and 
whose intellect, unequal at best to a fencing 
match with professional gladiators, was con- 
fused by the near prospect of a cruel and igno- 
minions death? Bueh however was the rule: 
and even for a man so much stupefied by sick- 
ness that he could not hold up his hand or make 
his voice heard, even for a poor old woman who 
understood nothing of what was passing except 
that she was going to be roasted alive for doing 
an act of charity, no advocate was suffered to 
utter a word. That a state trial so conducted 
was little better than a judicial* murder had 
been, during the proscription of the Whig party, 
a fundamental article of the Whig creed. The 
Tories, on the other hand, though they could not 
deny that there had been some bard cases, main- 
tained that, on the whole, substantial justice 
had been done. Perhaps a few seditious persons 
who had gone very near to the frontier of trea- 
son, but had not actually passed that frontier, 
might have suffered as traitors. But was that 
% sufficient reason for enabling the chiefs of the 
Rye House Plot and of the Western Insurrection 
to elude, by mere chicanery, the punishment of 
their guilt? On what principle was the traitor 
;o have chances of escape which were not allowed 
the felon? The culprit who was accused 
>f larceny was subject to all the same disadvan- 
iages which, in the case of regicides and rebels, 
rei*e thought so ui^ust; yet nobody pitied him. 
<«obody thought it monstrous that he should not 
lave time to study a copy of his indictment, that 
tis witnesses should be examined without being 
worn, that he should be left to defend himself, 
vithout the help of counsel, against th^ best 
.bilities which the Inns of Court could furnish, 
^e Whigs, it seemed, reserved all their com- 
passion for those crimes which subVert govern- 
aent and dissolve the whole frame of human 
ociety. Ouy Faux was to be treated with an 
ndulgence which was not to be extended to a 
hoplifter. Bradshaw was to have privileges 
rhich were refused to a boy who had robbed a 
enroost. 

The Rerolution produced, as was natural, 
ome change in the sentiments of both the great 
arties. In the days when none but Roundheads 
nd Nonconformists were accused of treason, 
ven the most humane and upright Cavaliers 
ere disposed to think that the laws which were 
le safeguard of the throne could hardly be too 
>vere. But, as soon as loyal Tory gentlemen 
id Tenerable fathers of the Church vrere in 
xnger of being called in question for oorrespond- 
ig with Saint Germains, a new light flashed on 
any understandings which had been unable to 
iscover tbe smalleet injustice in the proceedings 
^inst Algernon Sidney and Alice Lisle. It 
as no longer thought utterly absurd to main- 
in that some advantages which were withheld 
om a jBoaa aeauaed of felony might reasonably 



be allowed to a man a«<msed of treason. , What 
probability was there that any sheriff would 
pack a jury, that any barrister would employ all 
the arts of sophistry and rhetoric, that any judge 
would strain law and misrepresent evidence, in 
order to convict' an innocent person of burglary 
or sheep stealing ? But on a trial for high trea^ 
son a verdict of acquittal must always be con- 
sidered as a defeat of the government; and there 
was but too much reason to fear that many 
sheriffs, barristers and judges might be impelled 
by party spirit, or by some baser motive, to da 
anything which might save the government from 
the inconvenience and shame of a defeat. The 
cry of the whole body of Tories was that the 
lives of good Englishmen who happened to be 
obnoxious to the ruling powers were not suf- 
ficiently protected ; and this cry was swelled 
by the voices of some lawyers who had distin- 
guished themselves by the malignant zeal and 
dishonest ingenuity with which they had conr 
ducted State prosecutions in the days of Charleti 
and James. 

The feeling of the Whigs, though it had not^ 
like the feeling of the Tories, undergone a coi»> 
plete change, was yet not quite what it had 
been. Some, who had thought it most unjust 
that Russell should have no counsri and that 
Cornish should have no copy of his indictment^ 
now began to mutter that the times had chani^ 
ed; that the dangers of the^ State were extreme; 
that liberty, property, religion, national indai- 
pendence, were all at stake; that many English- 
men were engaged in schemes of which the ob- 
ject was to make England the slave of France 
and of Rome ; and that it would be most unwise 
to relax, at such a moment, the laws against p<^ 
litical offences. It was true that the injustice 
with which, in the late reigns. State trials had 
been conducted, had given great scandal. But 
this injustice was to be ascribed to the bad 
kings and bad judges with whom the nation 
had been cursed. William was now on the 
throne: Holt was seated for life on the bench ; 
and William would never exact, nor would Holt 
ever perform, services so shameful and wicked 
as those for which the banished tyrant had re- 
warded Jeffreys with riches and titles. This 
language, however, was at first held but by few. 
The Whigs, as a party, seem to have felt that 
they could not honourably defend, in the season 
of their prosperity, what, in the time of their 
adversity, they had always designated as a cry- 
ing grievance. A bill for regulating trials ia 
eases of high treason was brought into tbe 
House of Commons, and was received with ge- 
neral applause. Treby had the courage to make 
some objections: but no division took place. 
The chief enactments were that no person should 
be convicted of high treason committed more 
than three years before the indictment was 
found; that every person indicted for high trea- 
son should be allowed to avail himself of tiie 
assistance of counsel, and should be furnished, 
ten days before the trial, with a copy of the in- 
dictment, and with a list of the freeholders ft^m 
among whom the jury was to be taken ; that 
his witnesses should be sworn, and that they 
should be cited by the same process by whiok 
the attendance of tiie witnesses against him was 
secured. 

The Bill went to the Upper House, and < 
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•Mh othw. In BmropQ the eonteat vms not san- 
gatnary. Bat too often, in bttrb«roaa eountries, 
where there was no law bat force, the com- 
petitor! had met, baming with oapiditj, bom- 
ing with animosity, armed for battle, each sus- 
pecting the other of hostile designs and each 
resolyed to giye the other no adyantage. In 
•uch circumstances it is not strange that many 
fiolent and cruel acts should have been perpe- 
trated. What had been done in those distant 
regions could seldom be exactly known in Eu- 
rope. Eyery thing was exaggerated and dis> 
torted by vague report and by national preju- 
dice. Here it was the popular belief that the 
English were always blameless, and that eyery 
qnarrel was to be ascribed to the ayarice and 
inhumanity of the Dutch. Lamentable eyents 
which had taken place in the Spice Islands were 
lepeatedly brought on our stage. The Engllsh- 
nen were all saints and heroes ; the Dutchmen 
all fiends in human shape, lying, robbing, ra- 
yishing, murdering, torturing. The angry pas- 
dons which these pieces indicated had more than 
Mice found yent in war. Thrice in the lifetime 
of one generation the two nations had contend- 
, ed, with equal courage and with various fortune, 
for the sovereignty of the German Ocean. The 
^anny of James, as it had reconciled Tories to 
Whigs and Churchmen to Nonconformists, had 
slso reconciled the English to the Dutch. While 
our ancestors were looking to the Hague for de- 
liverance, the massacre of Amboyna and the 
great humiliation of Chatham had seemed to be 
forgotten. But since the Revolution the old 
feeling had revived. Though England and Hol- 
land were now closely bound together by treaty, 
they were as far as ever Arom being bound to- 
gether by affection. Once, just after the battle 
of Beachy H«ad, our countrymen had seemed 
disposed to be just: but a violent reaction 
speedily followed. Torrington, who deserved to 
be shot, became a popular ftivourite : and the 
allies whom he had shamefully abandoned were 
accused of persecuting him without a cause. 
The partiality shown by the King to the com- 
panions of his youth was the favourite theme of 
the sowers of sedition. The most lucrative posts 
in his household, it was said, were held by 
Dutchmen : the House of Lords was fast filling 
with Dutchmen : the finest manors of the Crown 
were given to Dutchmen: the army was com- 
manded by Dutchmen. That it would have been 
wise in William to exhibit somewhat less ob- 
trusively his laudable fondness for his native 
eoontry, and to remunerate his early friends 
somewhat more sparingly, is perfectly true. 
But it will not be easy to prove that, on any 
important occasion during his whole reign he 
sacrificed the interests of our island to the in- 
terests of the United Provinces The English, 
however, were on this subject prone to fits of 
Jealousy which made them quite incapable of 
listening to reason. One of the sharpest of 
tiiose fits came on in the autumn of 1691. The 
antipathy to the Dutch was at that time strong 
in all classes, and nowhere stronger thsji in the 
Parliament and in the army.* 
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Of that antipathy MarlbeMogh deteraiiied 
to avail himself for the purpose, as be assured 
James and James's adherents, of sffeeting a 
restoration. The temper of both Houses was 
such that they might not improbably be induoed 
by skilful management to present m joint ad- 
dress requesting that all foreigners mi^t be 
dismissed from the service of their Majesties^ 
Marlborough undertook to move such an ad- 
dress in the Lords; and there would have been 
no difficulty in finding some gentleman of great 
weight to make a similar motion in the ConamoBSb 

If the address should be carried, what could 
William do? Would he yield? Would he dis- 
card all his dearest, his oldest, his most imsty 
friends ? It was hardly possible to believe that 
he would make so painful, so humiliating a coo- 
cession. If he did not yield, there would be a 
rupture between him and the Parliament; sad 
the Parliament would be backed by the people. 
Even a King reigning by a hereditary title 
might well shrink from such a contest with the 
Estates of the Realm. But to a King whoee 
title rested on a resolation of the Estates of tbe 
Realm such a contest must almost necessarily 
be fatal. The last hope of William would be in 
the army. The army Marlborough undertook 
to manage; and it is highly probsBle that what 
he undertook he could have performed. His 
courage, his abilities, his noble and winning 
manners, the splendid success which had attend- 
ed him on every occasion on which he had been 
in command, had made him, in spite of his sor- 
did vices, a favourite with his brethren in ams. 
They wer^ proud of having one oountzyuiflB 
who had shown that he wanted nothing but op- 
portunity to vie with th^ ablest Marshal of 
France. The Dutch were even more ^sliked 
by the English troops than by the English na- 
tion generally. Had Marlborough, therefore, 
after securing the co-operation of some distin- 
guished officers, presented himself at the erid- 
oal moment to those regiments which he had 
led to victory in Flanders and in Ireland, had 
he called on them to rally round him, to pro- 
tect the Parliament, and to drive out the aliens, 
there is strong reason to think that the call 
would have4)een obeyed. He would then have 
had it in his power to fulfil the promises which 
he had so solemnly made to his old master. 

Of all the schemes ever formed for the rests- 
ration of James or of his descendants, this 
scheme promised the fairest That national 
pride, that hatred of arbitrary power, which 
had hitherto been on William's side, would now 
be turned against him. Hundreds of thousands 
who would have put their lives in jeopardy lo 
prevent a French army from imposing a govern- 
ment on the English, would have felt no dispo- 
sition to prevent an English army from driving 
out the Dutch. Even the Whigs could scarcely, 
without renouncing their old doctrines, support 
a prince who obstinately refused to comply with 
the general wish of his people signified to him 
by his Parliament The plot looked welL An 
active canvass was made. Many members of the 
House of Commons, who did not at all suspect 
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hat there was tmy vlterier design, promised to 
ote ftgainst the foretgnen. Marlborough wae 
nde&tigable in inflaming the diBoonteots of the 
irmy. Hie honse was constantly fllled with 
tffieers who heated each other into ftiry by 
alking ngainst the Duteh. But, before the 
treparations were oomplete, a strange snspidon 
ose in the Shinde of some of the Jacobites. 
L*hat the author of this bold and artAil soheme 
nshcd to pull down the existing goTOmment 
here could be little doubt. But was it quite 
tertain what goremment he meant to set up ? 
flight he not depose William without restoring 
amee ? Was it not possible that a man so wise, 
o aspiring, and so wioked^ might be meditat- 
Dg a douUe treason, such as would haye been 
hoaght a masterpiece of statecraft by the great 
talian politicians of the fifteenth century, such 
^ Borgia would have envied, such as Maohiayel 
eould have extolled to the skies 1 What if this 
ionsummate dissembler should cheat both the 
iyal kings ? What if, when he found himself 
(ommander of the army and protector of the 
Parliament, he should proclaim Queen Anne ? 
tVas it not possible that the weary and harassed 
lation might gladly acquiesce in such a settle- 
aent ? James was unpopular because he was 
k Papist influenced by Popish priests. William 
vas unpopular because he was a foreigner 
ittached to foreign favourites. Anne was at 
»irce a Protestant and an Englishwoman. Under 
ler government the country would be in no 
langer of being overrun either by Jesuits or by 
Dutchmen. That Marlborough had the strong- 
'St motives for placing her on the throne was 
evident. He could never, in the court of her 
ather, be more than a repentant criminal, 
t^bose services were overpaid by a pardon. In 
ler court the husband of her adored friend 
Tould be what Pepin Heristal and Cliarles 
^lartel had been to the Chilperics and Cbilde- 
>crts. He would be the chief director of the 
dvil and military government. He would wield 
he whole power of England. He would hold 
lie balance of Europe. Great kin<;s and com- 
nonwealths would bid against each other for 
lis favour, and exhaust their treasuries in the 
rain hope of satiating his avarice. The pre- 
umption was, therefore, th%t, if he had the 
•iDglish crown in his hands, he would put it on 
he head of the Princess. What evidence there 
vas to confirm this presumption is not knowi^ : 
>ut it is certain that something took place which 
•onvinced some of the most devoted friends of 
lie exiled family that he was meditating a 
;econd perfidy, surpassing even the feat which 
le had performed at Salisbury. They were 
ifraid that if, at that moment, they succeeded 
II getting rid of William, the situation of James 
?vould be more hopeless than ever. So fully 
were they persuaded of the duplicity of their 
iccomplice, that they not only refused to pro- 
ceed further in the execution of the plan which 
le had formed, but disclosed his whole scheme 
:o Portland. 

William seems to have been alarmed and pro- 
roked by this intelligence to a degree very 
musual with him. In general he was indulgent, 
^ay, wilftilly blind to the baseness of the 
English statesmen whom he employed. He 
(uspected, indeed be knew, that some of his 
servants were in correspondence with his com- 
petitor ; and yet he did not punish them, did 
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not disgrace them, did not even frown on tbeW. 
He thought meanly, and he hsd but too good 
reason for thinking meanly, of the whole (X 
that breed of public men which the Restoration 
had formed and had bequeathed to the RevolU" 
tion. He knew them too well to complnin be- 
cause he did not find in them veracity, fidelity, 
consistency, disinterestedness. The very ut- 
most that he expected from them was that they 
would serve him ns far as they could serve him 
without serious danger to themselves, if he 
learned that, while sitting in his council and 
enriched by his bounty, they were trying to 
make for themselves at Saint Qermains an inte- 
rest which might be of use to them in the event 
of a counterrevolution, he was more inclined to 
bestow on them the contemptuous commendation 
which was bestowed of old on the world iy wis- 
dom of the unjust steward than to call them to 
a severe account. But the crime of Marlborough 
was of a very different kind. His treason was 
not that of a fainthearted man desirous to keep 
a retreat open for himself in every event, but 
that of a man of dauntless courage, profound 
policy and measureless ambition. William was 
not prone to fear ; but, if there was any thing 
on earth that he feared, it was Marlborough. 
To treat the criminal as he deserved was indeed 
impossible : for those by whom his designs had 
been made known to the government would 
never have consented to appear against him in 
the witness box. But to permit him to retail 
high command in that army which he was then 
engaged in seducing would have been madness. 

Late in the evening of the ninth of January 
the Queen had a painful explanation with the 
Princess Anne. Early the next morning^ Marl- 
borough was informed that their Migesties bad 
no further occasion for bis services, and that 
he must not presume to appear in the royal 
presence. He had been loaded with honours, 
and with what he loved better, riches.^ All was 
at once taken away. 

The real history of these events was known 
to very few. Evelyn, wbo had in general ex- 
cellent sources of information, believed that the 
corruption and extortion of which Marlborough 
was notoriously guilty had roused the royal 
indignation. The Dutch ministers could only 
tell the States General that six different stories 
were spread abroad by Marlborough's enemies. 
Some said that he had indiscreetly suffered an 
important military secret to escape him ; some 
that he had spoken disrespectfully of their 
Majesties ; some that he had done ill offices 
between the Queen and the Princess ; some 
that he had been forming cabals in the army ; 
some that he had carried on an unauthoriised 
correspondence with the Danish government 
about the general politics of Europe ; and some 
that he had been trafficking with the agents of 
the Court of Saint Germains.* His^ friends 
contradicted every one of these stories, and 
affirmed that his only crime was his dislike of 
the foreigners who were lording it over his * 
countrymen, and that he had fallen a victim to . 
the machinations of Portland, whom he was » 
known to dislike, and whom he had not very 
politely described as a wooden fellow. The 
mystery, which from the first overhung the 
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story of ^larlboronjrh's disgrace, was darkened 
after the lapse of fifty years, by the shameless 
meudaclty of his widow. The concise narra- 
tive of James dispels the mastery, and makes 
it clear, not only why Marlborough was dis- 
graced, but also how several of the reports 
about the cause of his disgrace originated.* 

Though .WilUam assigned to the public no 
reason for exercising his-undoubted prerogative 
by dismissing his servant, Anne had been in- 
formed of the truth ; and it had been left to her 
to judge whether an officer who had been guilty 
of a foul treason was a fit inmate of the palace. 
Three weeks passed. Lady Marlborough still 
retained her post and her apartments at White- 
ball. Her husband still resided with her ; and 
still the King andL Queen gave no sign of dis- 
pleasure. At length the haughty and vindic- 
tive Countess, emboldened by their patience, 
determined to brave them face to face, and ac- 
companied her mistress one evening to the 
drawing-room at Kensington. This was too 
muck even for the gentle Mary. She would 
indeed have expressed her indignation before 
tie crowd which surrounded the card tables, 
had she not remembered that her sister was in 
a state which entitles women to peculiar indul- 
geuce. Nothing was said that night : but on 
the following day a letter from the Queen was 
delivered to the Princess. Iilary declared {hat 
she was unwilling to give pain to a sister whom 
she loved, and in whom she could easily pass 
over any ordinary fault ; but this was a serious 
i^atter. Lady Marlborough roust be dismissed. 
While she lived at Whitehall her lord would 
live there. Was it proper that a man in his 
situation should be sufi'cred to make the palace 
of his injured master his home ? Yet so un- 
willing was Ills Majesty to deal severely with 
the worst offenders, that even this had been 
borne, and might have been borne longer, had 
not Anne brought the Countess to defy Uie King 
and Queen in their own presence chamber. '* It 
was unkind,'' Mary wrote, **in a sister: it 



* The wonlt of Jamea are theae; they were written in 
November, 1603:— 
" Mcs amis, rann^o paas^e, ayoient deaMin de me rap* 

Cilcr par le Parlement La maaid 6toit ooncertee; «t 
llord CbnrcbUl deroit propomr daos le Parlement de 
chaeser toua lea strangers tant dea conaeile ct de I'armGe 
que da royaume. 8i le Prince d'Orange avoit oonaenti k 
cetto proposition, fls Taaroient eu entre lours mains. 8*11 
Tavoit refus^o, 11 aaroit &It dearer le Pfurlement contre 
lai; et en m6me tem^ Milord Churcblll devoit se de- 
clarer avec I'armde pour le Parlement; et la flotte deroit 
fkire de mdme; et Von deroit mc rappeler. L'on aToit 
d^}^ oommcno6 d'a^r daoa oo projet ; et on avoit gagii6 
un groa parti, qaand quolquoa fld^lea sujets indlroi-ots, 
croyant me eervir, et s'imsfcinant que ce que Milord 
Churchill fairoll n'etoit pas pour moi, mals pour la Prin- 
eesse deDaaemarck, earent Vim prudence de ddcouvrlr le 
tout ji Bvnthing, et d^toumdrent ainsi le ooup." 

A translation of this most remarkable passage, which 
at oDCe soItcs many interesting and perplexing problems, 
was published eighty years ago by Blacpherson. But, 
rtningo to say, it attracted no notice, and has neTer, aa ikr 
as I know, been mentioned by any biographer of Marl> 
borough. 

The narrative of Jamoa reqnitva no oonfirmation; bat 
it is strongly eoufirmed by the Burnet MS. Harl. 6584. 
**Marleburrough," Burnet wrote in September, 1693, " set 
himself to decry the King's conduct, and to lessen bfm in 
all his discourses, uid to possess the Bnglish with an 
arersion to the Datob, who, as he pretended, had a much 
laitcer share of the King's favour and oonfldence than 
tbey,"— the English, 1 suppose,—*- had. This waa a point 
on whieh the English, who are too apt to despise all other 
BAtions, and to overvalue themselves, were easily enough 
iiiflHmod. So it grew to be the u&iversai subject of dLo- 
course, and waa the constant entertainment at Marlebur- 
raayh's, whan there waa a oonatant raiidivria of the 



would have been nnoiTU in mi equal; sad I 
need not say that I have more to claim." The 
Princess, in her anawer, did not attempt to ex- 
culpate or excuse Marlborough, but expressed 
a firm conviction that his wife wa« innocent, 
and implored the Queen not to insist on so 
heartrending a separation. <* There is no 
misery," Anne wrote, "that I cannot resolve 
to suffer rather than the thonghta of parting 
from her." 

The Princess sent for her nnelo Eochest/v, 
and implored him to carry her letter to Ktin- 
sington, and to be her advocate there. Roches- 
ter declined the office.of messenger* and, thongk 
he tried to restore harmony between his kins- 
women, was by no means disposed to plead the 
cause of the Churchills. He had indeed long aeea 
with extreme uneasiness the absolute dominiim 
exercised over his younger niece by that unpriB- 
cipled pair. Anne's expostulation waa sent la 
the Queen by a servant. The only reply waa 
a message from the Lord ChamberlaiiH ]>orset, 
commanding Lady IMarlborongh to leave tho 
palace. Mrs. Morley would not be separated 
from Mrs. Freeman. As to Mr. Morley, all 
places where he could have his three eoarws 
and his three bottles were alike to him. Tbo 
Princess and her whole family Uierefore retired 
to Sion House, a yilla belonging to the Duke ef 
Somerset, and situated on the margin of the 
Thames. In London she occupied Berkeley 
House, which stood in Piccadilly, on the Gte 
now covered by Devonshire Houee-f Her ia- 
come was secured by Act of Parliament : but 
no punishment which it waa in the power ef 
the Crown to inflict on her was apared. Ber 
guard of honour waa taken away. The forei^ 
minister ceased to wait upon her. When she weat 
to Bath the Secretary ot State wrote to reqoect 
the Mayor of that city not to receive her witk 
the ceremonial with which royal visitors were 
usually welcomed. When she attended divue 
service at Saint James's Church she found that 
the rector had been forbidden to show her the 



English officers." Aboat the diamiaalOQ of Marlboroo^ 
Burnet wrote at the same time : " The King amid to mjt^it 
upon it, that he had very gnod reason to belieTe that Is 
hod made lila peace with King James, and was crpgej 
in a oorrespondenoa with France. It ia eertaln he vss 
doing all he could to set on a ftkcUon in tha anny, and it» 
nation against the Dutch." 

It is curious to compare this plsia tale, told while fbs 
ftcts were reoent, with the shufBing narratiTe whMi Fer- 
net prepared for the public eye many yeaiw later, vfasa 
Marlborough was closely united to the Wfaiga, and vst 
rendering great and splendid aerrloea to Ute coanor. 
Burnet, ii. 90. 

The DachesB of Marlborough, in her TIndlcatimi, hal 
the eSh>utery to declare that she ** could never leant wfest 
causb the King assigned for hia displeaaure." She nac- 
gesta that Young's forgery may have been tha eauae. Kev 
ilie must hare known that Young's forgery waa not ere- 
mitted till some months after herhus1mnd-aaij>gniee. Hm 
was indeed lamentably deficient In memazy, a faeiilt; 
which ia proverbially said to be neoeaaary to jiersoas <i 
the dass to which she belonged. Her owa volame coa- 
victs her of falsehood. She gives us a lettfer ficom Mary ts 
Anne, in which Mary says, **I need not rspeat the casss 
my Liord Marlborough has given the King to do what hs 
has done." These worda plainlv imply that Anse had 
been apptli«d of the caoaa. If abe had not been af^pcnd 
of the cause, would she not have said so in her aiisvo-! 
But we have her answer; and it oontalna not a wv«rd cs 
the sutjject. SIm was then appriaed of the csuiae; «sd is a 
poaslble to beUere that aha kept it a aocnttom bar adecsA 
Mra. Freeman? 

t My aeoonnt of these tranaaetiooa I bava baen Ibsosd l» 
take ftom the narrative of tlie Ihieheaa of MaslboitM^ a 
narrative wliich is to be read with conatant anapifion. ex- 
cept when, as is often the case, she rclatea aoma i"«<«~>* 
of her own maligaitj and iaaolaaaa. '^ 
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ovaiomaTy marks of respect, to bow to her from 
his pnlpit, and to send a copy of his text to be 
laid on her cushion. Even the bellman of Pic- 
cadlUy^it was said, perhaps falsely, was ordered 
not to chaunt her praises in his doggrel Terse 
under the windows of Berkeley House.* 

That Anne was in the wrong is clear ; but it 
ia not equally dear that the King and Queen 
"were in the right. They should have either 
dissembled their displeasure, or openly declared 
the true reasons for it. Unfortunately, they let 
eyery body see the punishment, and they let 
scarcely any body know the proTOcation. They 
should have remembered that, in the absence 
of information about the cause of a' quarrel, the 
public is naturally inclined to side with the 
weaker party, and that this inclination is likely 
to be peculiarly strong when a sister is, with- 
out any apparent reason, harshly treated by a 
aister. They should have remembered, too, 
that they were exposing to attack what was 
unfortunately the one Tulnerable part of 
Mary's character. A cruel fate bad put enmity 
between her and her father. Her detractors 
pronounced her utterly destitute of natural 
affection; and eyen her eulogists, when they 
spoke of the way in which she had discharged 
the duties of the filial relation, were forced 
to speak in a subdued and apologetic tone. 
Nothing therefore could be more unfortunate 
than that she should a second time appear un- 
mindful of the ties of consanguinity. She was 
now at open war with both .the two persons 
vrho were nearest to her in blood. Many who 
thought that her conduct towards her parent 
iras justified by the extreme danger which had 
threatened her country and her religion, were 
unable to defend her conduct towards her sister. 
While Mary, who wae really guilty in this 
matter of nothing worse than imprudence, was 
' regarded by the world as an oppressor, Anne, 
who was as culpable as her small faculties 
enabled her to be, assumed the interesting 
character of a meek, resigned sufferer. In 
those private letters, indeed, to which the name 
of Morley was subscribed, the Princess ex- 
pressed the sentiments' of a ftiry in the style 
of a fishwoman, railed savagely at the whole 
J)atch nation, and called her brother in law 
sometimes the abortion, sometimes the monster, 
sometimes Caliban, f But the nation heard 
nothing of her language and saw nothing of her 
deportment but what was decorous and submis- 
sive. The truth seems to have been that the 
ranoorous and coarseminded Countess gave the 
rtone to Her Highnesses confidential correspon- 
dence, while the graceful, serene and politic 
£arl was suffered to prescribe the course 
which was to be taken before the public eye. 
Daring a short time the Queen was generally 
blamed. But the charm of her temper and 
maaners was irresistible ; and in a few months 
sho regained the popularity which she had 
lost4 

It was a most fortunate circumstance for 
Marlborough that, just at the very time when 



* The I>oehe«8 of Harlboroogh's Tindioatlon ; Dart* 
iDOOth's Noto on Barnet, H. 92; Verses of the Night Boll* 
man of FlomdiUy and my Lord Nottingham's Order there- 
upon, l<S9t. Thera Is a bitter lampoon on Lady MarU 
boroaah of the same dato, entitled The UnlTersal uealth, 
a true Union to the Queen and Princess. 

f It mast not be supposed that Anno tnis a reader of 
flbakffpeare. Bbe had, no doubt, often Mcn the Knchanted 



all London was talking about his disipnMe, and 
trying to guess at the cause of the King's sud- 
den anger against one who had always seemed 
to be a favourite, an accusation of treason was 
brought by VFilliam Fuller against many per- 
sons of high ^consideration, was strictly inves- 
tigated, and was proved to be false and mali- 
cious. The consequence was that the public, 
which rarely discriminates nicely, could not, at 
that moment, be easily brought to believe in 
the reality of any Jacobite conspiracy. 

That Fuller's plot is lees celebrated than the 
Popish plot is rather the fault of the historians 
than of Fuller, who did all that nan eould do 
to secure an eminent place among villains. 
Every person well read in history must have 
observed that depravity has its temporary 
modes, which come in and go out like modes 
of dress ana upholstery. It may be doubted 
whether, in our country, any man ever before 
the year 1678 invented and related on oath a 
circumstantial history, altogether fictitious, of 
a treasonable plot, for the purpose of making 
himself important by destroying men who had 
given him no provocation. But in the year 
1678 this execrable crime became the fashion, 
and continued to be so during the twenty years 
which followed. Preachers designated it as our 
peculiar national sin, and prophesied that it 
would draw on us some awful national judg- 
ment. Legislators proposed new punishments 
of terrible severity for this new atrocity. { It 
was not however found necessary to resort to 
those punishments. The fashion changed ; and 
during the last century and a half there has 
perhaps not been a single instance of this par- ^ 
Ucular kind of wickedness. 

The explanation is simple. Gates was the 
founder of a school. Uis success proved that 
no romance is too wild to be received with faith 
by understandings which fear and hatred have 
disordered. His slanders were monstrous : but 
they were well timed: he spoke to a people 
made credulous by their passions ; and thus, by 
impudent and cruel lying, he raised' himself in 
a week f^om beggary and obscurity, to luxury, 
renown and power. He had once eked out the 
small tithes of a miserable vicarage by stealing 
the pigs and fowls of his parishioners. || He 
was now lodged in a palace : he was followed 
by admiring crowds : he had at his mercy tb.e 
estates and lives of Howards and Herberts. A 
crowd of imitators instantly appeared. It 
seemed that much more might be got, and that 
much less was risked, by testifying to an ima- 
ginary conspiracy than by robbing on the high- 
way or clipping the coin. Accordingly the 
Bedloes, Dangerfields, Bugdales, Turberviles, 
made haste to transfer their industry to an 
employment at once more profitable and les9 
perilous than any to which they were accus- 
tomed. Till the dissolution of the Oxford 
Parliasient, Popish plots were the chief manu- 
facture. Then, during seven years, Whig plots 
were the only plots which paid. After the 
Revolution Jacobite plots came in: but the 



Island. That miserable rifacimtnto of the Tempest vas 
then a fkronrite with the town, on aooount of um ma- 
chinery and the doeorationa 

1 Burnet MS. Hart 668i. 

I Tho history ofan abortJTe attempt to legislate on this 
snljoct may be studied in the Oomxaons' Joomals cv 
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public had become esntiouB ; and thongh the 
new faUe witnesses were in no respect less 
artftil than their predecessors, they found much 
'less encouragement. The history of the first 
great check gi7en to the practices of this aban- 
doned race of men well deserves to be circam- 
atantiallj related. 

In 4689, and in the beginning of 1690, Wil- 
liam Faller had rendered to the government ser- 
vice such as the best governments sometimes 
require, and such as none but the worst men 
«ver perform. His useful treachery had been 
rewarded by his employers, as was meet, with 
money and with contempt. Their liberality 
enabled him to live during some months like a 
fine gentleman. He called himself a Colonel, 
hired servants, clothed tbem in gorgeous live- 
ries, bought fine horses, lodged in Pall Mall, 
and showed his brazen forehead, overtopped by 
a wig worth fifty guineas, in the ante-chambers 
of the palace and in the stage box at the theatre. 
He even gave himself the airs of a favourite of 
royalty, and, as if he thought that William could 
not live without him, followed His Majesty first 
to Ireland, and then to the Congress of Princes 
at the Hague. Fuller afterwards boasted that, 
at the Hague, he appeared with a retinue fit for 
an ambassador, that he gave ten guineas a week 
for an apartment, and that the worst waistcoat 
which he condescended to wear was of silver 
stuff at forty shillings the yard. Such profusion, 
of course, brought him to poverty. Soon after 
his return to England he took reftige from the 
bailiffs in Axe Yard, a place lying within the 
verge of Whitehall. His fortunes were despe- 
rate; he owed great sums : on the government 
he had no claim : his past services had been 
overpaid : no future service was to be expected 
from him: having appeared in the witness box 
as evidence for the Crown, he could no longer 
be of any use as a spy on the Jacobites ; and by 
all men of virtue and honour, to whatever party 
they might belong, he was abhorred and shunned. 

Just at this time, when he was in the frame 
of mind in which men are open to the worst 
temptations, he fell in with the worst of tempters, 
in truth, with the Devil in human shape. Gates 
had obtained his liberty, his pardon, and a pen- 
sion which made him a much richer man than 
nineteen twentieths of (he members of that pro- 
fession of which he was the disgrace. But he 
was still unsatisfied. He complained that he 
had now less than three hundred a^ear. In 
the golden days of the Plot he had been allowed 
three times as much, had been sumptuously 
lodged in the palace, had dined on plate and 
had been clothed in silk. He clamoured for an 
increase of his stipend. Nay, he was even im- 
pudent enough to aspire to ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, and thought it hard that, while so 
many mitres were distributed, he could not get 
a deanery, a prebend, or even a living. He 
missed no opportunity of tirging his pretensions. 
He haunted the public o£5ces and the lobbies 
of the Houses of Parliament. He might be seen 
and heard every day, hurrying, as fast as his 
uneven legs would carry him, between Charing 
Gross and Westminster Hall, puffing with haste 
and self importance, chattering about what he 
had done for the good cause, and reviling, in the 
0tyle of the boatmen on the river, all the states- 
men and divines whom he suspected of doing 
him Ul offices at Court, and keeping him back 



from a bishopric. When he found that thert 
was no hope for him in the Established Church, 
he turned to the Baptists. They, at first, re- 
ceived him very coldly ; but he gave such toueh- 
ing accounts of the wonderful work of grace 
which had been wrought in his soul, and vowed 
so solemnly, before Jehovah and the holy angels, 
to be thenceforth a burning and shining light, 
that it was difficult for simple and well meaning 
people to think him altogether insincere. He 
mourned, he said, like a turtle. On one Lord's 
day he thought he should have died of grief at 
being shut out from fellowship with the saints. 
He was at length admitted to communion : but 
before he had been a year among his new friends 
they discovered his true character, and fiolemnly 
cast him out as a hypocrite. Thenceforth be 
became the mortal enemy of the leading Bap- 
tists, and persecuted tbem with the same trea- 
chery, the same mendacity, the same cffrontcrr, 
the same black malice which had manj yean 
before wrought the destruction of more cele- 
brated victims. Those who had lately bees 
edified by his account of his blessed experiences 
stood aghast to hear bim crying ont that he wouM 
be revenged, that revenge was God's own sweeJ 
morsel, that the wretches who had excommuni- 
cated him should be ruined, that they should be 
forced to fly their country, that they should be 
stripped to the last shilling. His designs were 
at length frustrated by a righteous decree of the 
Court of Chuncery, a decree which would hart 
left a deep stain on the character of an ordinai7 
man, but which makes no perceptible addition 
to the infamy of Titus Gates.* Through all 
changes, however, he was surrounded by a smaR 
knot of hotheaded and foulmouthed agitator?, 
who, abhorred and despised by every respectable 
Whig, yet called themselves Whigs, and thought 
themselves injured because they were not re- 
warded for scurrility and slander with the best 
places under the Crown. 

In 1691, Titus, in order to be near the focal 
point of politidR intrigue and faction, had takes 
a bouse within the precinct of Whitehall. To 
this house Fuller, who lived hard by, found ad- 
mission. The evil work which had been began 
in him, when he was still a child, by the me- 
moirs of Dangerfield, was now completed by the 
conversation of Gates. The Salamanca Doctor 
was, as a witness, no longer formidable ; hct 
he was impelled, partly by the savage malignity 
which he felt towards >ill whom he consideii»i sa 
his enemies, and partly by mere monkey like 
restlessness and love of mischief, to do, through 
the instrumentality of others, what he could no 
longer do in person. In Fuller he had fouad 
the corrupt heart, the ready tongue and the un- 
abashed front which are the first qualifications 
for the office of a false accuser. A friendship, 
if that word may be so used, sprang np between 
the pair. Gates opened his house and even his 
purse to Fuller. The veteran sinner, bo& di- 
rectly and through the agency of Lis dependents, 
intimated to the novice that nothing made a man 
so important as the discovering of a plot, and 
that these were times when a young fellow wbo 
would stick at nothing and fear nobody might 
do wonders. The Revolution, — such was the 
language constantly held by Titus and his para- 



* North's Examen; Ward's London ftrar; Crobv^tl 
Ush Baptists, vol. ttl. ebtp. 2. 
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siteSy^had produced little good. The brisk! 
t}oyB of Shaftesbury hftd not been reoompensed 
iccordicg to their merits. Even the Dootor, 
such was the ingratitude of men, was looked on 
coldly at the new Court. Tory rogues sate at 
Lhe ooancil board, and were admitted to the 
royal closet. It would be a noble feat to bring 
:heir necks to the block. Above all, it would 
>e delightful to see Nottingham's long solemn 
face on Tower HilL For the hatred with which 
Lhese bad men regarded Nottingha'm had no 
>ounds, and was probably excited less by his 
political opinions, in which there was doubtless 
nuch to condemn, than by his moral character, 
a which the closest scrutiny will detect little 
.hat is not deserying of approbation. Gates, 
with, the authority which experience and success 
entitle a preceptor to assume, read his pupil a 
ecture on the art of bearing false witness. 
* You ought," he said, with many oaths and 
iurses, <* to have made more, much more, out 
>f what you heard and saw at Saint Germains. 
^ever was there a finer foundation for a plot. 
[$ut you are a fool: you are a coxcomb: I 
iould beat you : I would not have done so. I 
ised to go to Charles and tell him his own. I 
sailed I^uderdale rogue to his face. I made 
ving. Ministers, Lords, Commons, afraid of me. 
^ut you young men have no spirit." Fuller 
pras greatly edified by these exhortations. It 
vas, however, hinted to him by some of his asso- 
fiates that, if he meant to take up the trade of 
iwearing away lives, he would do well not to 
how himself so often at coffee-houses in the 
;ompany of Titus. ** The lector," said one of 
be gang, *< is an excellent person, and has done 
^eat things in his time : but many people are 
prejudiced against him ; and, if you are really 
loing to discover a plot, the less you are seen 
cith him the better." Fuller accordingly ceased 

frequent Gates's house, but still continued to 
eceivehis great master's instructions in private. 

To do Fuller justice, he seems not to have 
okcn up the trade of a fals% witness till he 
ould no longer support himself by begging or 
windling. He lived for a time on the charity 
f the Queen. He then levied contributions by 
retending to be one of the noble family of Sid- 
ey. He wheedled Tillotson out of some money, 
nd requited the good Archbishop's kindness by 
assing himself off as His Grace's favourite 
ephew. But in the autumn of 1691 all these 
bifts were exhausted. After lying in several 
puDging houses. Fuller was at length lodged 

1 the King's Bench prison, and he now thought 
: time to announce that he had discovered a 
lot.* 

He addressed himself first to Tillotson and 
ortland : but both Tillotson and Portland soon 
erceived that he was lying. What he said was, 
ovpever, reported to the King, who, as might 
!i,ve been expected, treated the information and 
le informant with cold contempt. All that 
smained was to try whether a dame could be 
used in the Parliament. 

Soon after the Houses met, Fuller petitioned 
le Commons to hear what he had to say, and 
remised to make wonderful disclosures. He 
as brought from his prison to the bar of the 
ouse ; and he there repeated a long romance. 



* The history of this part of Pnllur's lift X have tak«n 
sm his own narratiTe. 



Jamas, he said, had delegated the regal autho> 
rity to six commissioners, of whom Halifax was 
first. More than fifty lords and gentlemen had 
signed an address to the French King, implor- 
ing him to make a great effort for the restora* 
tion of the House of Stuart. Fuller declared 
that he had seen this address, and recounted 
many of the names appended to it. Some mem- 
bers made severe remarks on the improbability 
of the story and on the character of the witness. 
He was, they said, one of the greatest rogues on 
the face of the earth ; and he told such things 
as could scarcely be credited if he were an angel, 
from heaven. Fuller audaciously pledged him- 
self to bring proofs which would satisfy the 
most incredulous. He was, he averred, in com- 
munication with some agents of James. Those 
persons w«re ready to make reparation to their 
country. Their testimony would be decisive; 
for they were in possession of documentary evi- 
dence which would confound the guilty. They 
held back only because they saw some of the 
traitors high in ofBce and near the royal person, 
and were afraid of incurring the enmity of men 
so powerfiil and so wicked. Fuller ended by 
asking for a sum of money, and by assuring the 
Commons that he would lay it out to good ac- 
count f Had his impudent request been granted, 
he would probably have paid his debts, obtained 
his liberty, and absconded : but the House very 
wisely insisted on seeing his witnesses first. 
He then began to shuffle. The gentlemen were 
on the Continent, and could not come over with- 
out passports. Passports were delivered to 
him : but he complained that they were insuffi- 
cient. At length the Commons, fully determined 
to get at the truth, presented an address re- 
questing the King to send Fuller a blank safe 
conduct in the largest terms.} The safe eon- 
duct was sent. Six weeks passed, and nothing 
was heard of the witnesses. The friends of the 
lords and gentlemen who had been accused re- 
presented str6ngly that the House ought not to 
separate for the summer without coming to some 
decision on charges so grave. Fuller was or- 
dered to attend. He pleaded sickness, and 
asserted, not for the first time, that the Jacobites 
had poisoned him. But all his plans were con- 
founded by the laudable promptitude and rigour 
with which the Commons acted. A Committee 
was sent to his bedside, with orders to ascertain 
whether he really had any witnesses, and where 
those witnesses resided. The members who 
were deputed for this purpose wentto the King's 
Bench prison, and found him suffering under a 
disorder, produced, in all probability, by some 
emetic which he had swallowed for the purpose 
of deceiring them. In answer to their questions 
he said that two of his witnesses, Delaval and 
Hayes, were in England, and were lodged at the 
house of a Roman Catholic apothecary in Hol- 
born. The Commons, as soon as the Committee 
had reported, sent some members to the house 
which he had indicated. Tbat house and all 
the neighbouring houses were searched. Dela- 
val and Hayes were not to be found, nor had 
any body in the vicinity ever seen such men or 
heard of them. The House, therefore, on the 
last day of the session, just before Black Bod 
knocked at the door, unanimously resolved that 
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'Willian FoUet wm a cheat and a false aecttser ; 
tbat he had inaalted the GoTemment aud the 
Parliament; thathehadoalumniated honourable 
men, and that an address should be carried up 
to the throne, requesting that he might be prose- 
cuted for his TiUanj.* He was consequent! j 
tried, couTioted, and sentenced to fine, imprison- 
ment and the pillory. The exposure, more ter- 
rible than death to a mind not lost to all sense 
of shame, he underwent with a hardihood wortny 
of his two favourite models, Dangerfield nnd 
Gates. He had the impudence to persist, year 
atter year, in affirming that he had fallen a tic- 
tim to the machinations of the late King, who 
had spent six thousand pounds in order to ruin 
him. Dolayal and Hayes — so this fable ran — 
had been instructed by James in person. They 
had, in obedience to his orders, induced Fuller 
to pledge his word for their appearance, and 
had then absented themselves, and left him ex- 
posed to the resentment of the House of Com- 
moDS.f The story had the reception which it 
deserved, and Fuller sank into an obscurity 
from which he twice or thrice, at long Intervals, 
ttgftin emerged for a nu Aient into iDfamy. 

On the twenty-fourth of February, 1692, 
about an hour after the Commons had voted 
Fuller an impostor, they were summoned to the 
chamber of the Lords. The King thanked the 
Housed for their loyalty and liberality, informed 
them that he must soon set out for the Conti- 
nent, ond commanded them to adjourn them- 
^elves. He gave his assent on that day to many 
billi*, public and private : but when the title of 
one bill, wi.ich had passed the Lower House 
without a single division and the Upper House 
without a single protest, had been read by the 
Clerk of the Crown, the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments declared, according to the ancient form, 
that the King and the Queen would consider of 
the matter. Those words had very rarely been 
pronounced before the accession of William. 
They have been pronounced only once since his 
death. But by him the power of putting a Veto 
on laws which had been passed by the Estates 
of the Realm was used on several important 
occasions. His detractors truly asserted that 
he rejected a greater number of important bills 
than all the Kings of the House of Stuart put 
together, and most absurdly inferred that the 
* sense of the £!states of the Realm was much less 
respected by him than by his uncles and his 
grandfather. A judicious student of history 
will have no difficulty in discovering why Wil- 
liam repeatedly exercised a prerogative to which 
his predecessors very seldom had recourse, and 
' which his successors have suffered to lall into 
utter desuetude. 

His predecessors passed laws easily because 
they broke laws easily. Charles the First gave 
his assent to the Petition of Right, and imme- 
diately violated every clause of that great 
statute. Charles the Second gave his assent 
to an Act which provided that a Parliament 
should be held at least once in three years : but 
when ho died the country had been near four 
'years without a Parliament. The laws which 
abolished the Court of High Commission, the 
laws which instituted the Sacramental Test,^ 
were passed without the smallest difficulty: 
but they did not prevent James the Second from 
re-establisbitig the Court of High Commission, 
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and from filling the Privy Connefl, the pMk 
offices, the courts of justice, and the municipal 
cofporations with persons who had never taken 
the Test. Nothing could be more natural than 
that a King should not think it worth while to 
withhold his assent from a statute with which 
he could dispense whenever he thought fit 

The situation of William was very different 
He could not, like those who had ruled before 
him, pass an Act in tbe spring and violate it in 
the summer. He had, by assenting to the B;U 
of Rights, solemnly renounced the dispensing 
power; and he was restrained, by prudence as 
well as by conscience and honour, from break'* 
ing the compact under which he held his crown. 
A law might be personally offensive to him ; it 
might appear to him to be pemicioua to his 
people : but, as soon as he had passed it, it was, 
in his eyes, a sacred thing. He had therefore 
a motive, which preceding Kings had not* for 
pausing before he passed such a law. They 
gave their word readily, because they had no 
soruple about breaking it He gave bis werd 
slowly, because he never failed to keep it 

But his situation, though it differed widdy 
from that of the princes of the House of Stuart, 
was not precisely that of the prinoea of tbe 
House of Brunswick. A prince of the House of 
Brunswick is guided, as to the use of evexy 
royal prerogative, by the advice of % resp<muble 
ministry; and this ministry must be taken from 
the party which predominates iu the two Houses, 
or, at least, in the Lower House. It is hardly 
possifaile to conceive circumstances in which a 
Sovereign so situatf^ can refuse to assent to a 
bill which has been approVed by both branches 
of the legislature. Such a refusal would neoes- 
fiarily imply one o; two things, that the Sov»> 
reign acted in opposition to the advice of the 
ministry, or that ihe ministry was at issue, on a 
question of vital importance, with a m^ority 
both of the Commons and of the Lords. (M 
either supposition the country would be in a 
most critical state, in a state which, if long con- 
tinued, must ena in a revolution. But in the 
earlier part of the reign of William thero was 
no ministry. The heads of the exocntive de- 
partments had not been appointed exdnairely 
from either party. Some were sealous W^higs, 
others zealous Tories. The most enlightened 
statesmen did not hold it to be unconstitutional 
that the King should exercise his highest pre- 
rogatives on the most Important occasions with- 
out any other guidanoe than that of his own 
judgment. His refusal, therefore, to assent to 
a bill which had passed both Houses indicated, 
not, as a similar refusal would now indicate, 
that the whole machinery of government was in 
a state of fearful disorder, but merely that 
there was a difference of opinion between him 
and the two other branches of the legislature as 
to the expediency of a particular law. Such a 
difference of opinion might exist, and, as we 
shall hereafter see, actually did exist, at a time 
when he was, not merely on friendly, but on 
most affectionate terms with the fistates of the 
Realm. 

The circumstances under which he nsed his 
Veto for the first time have never yet been c«r* 
rectly stated. A well meant but unskilful at- 
tempt had been made to complete a reform 
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rfaieli the Bill of Rights had left imperfect 
?hat great law had deprived the Grown of the 
»ower of arbitrarily remoYing the judges, but 
lad not made them entirely independent. They 
rere remunerated partly by fees and partly by 
alaries. Of er the fees the King had no con- 
rol : but the salaries he had full power to re- 
iuce or to withhold. That William had eycr 
bused this power was not pretended: but it 
ras undoubtedly a power which no prince 
nght to possess; itnd this was the sense of 
>oth Houses. A bill was therefore brough^t in 
ty which a salary of a thousand a year was 
trictly secured to each of the twelve judges. 
Thus far all v^as well. But unfortunately the 
alaries were made a charge on the hereditary 
evenue. No such proposition would now be 
ntertained by the House of Commons, without 
he royal consent previously signified by a 
*rivy Councillor. But this wholesome rule 
i»d not then been established; and William 
ould defend the proprietary rights of the 
'rown only by putting his negative on the bill. 
Lt the time there was, as far as can now be as- 
ertained, no outcry. Even the Jacobite libel- 
srs were almost silent. It was not till the 
trovisions of the bill had been forgotten, and 
ill nothing but its title was remembered, that 
Villiam was accused of having been influenced 
y a wish to keep the judges in a state of 
dependence.* 

The Houses broke up ; and the King prepared 
set out for the Continent. Before his do- 
•arture he made some changes in his household 
ud in several departments of the government ; 
hanges, however, which did not indicate a very 
ecided preference for either of the great poli- 
ical parties. Rochester was sworn of the 
Council. It is probable that he had earned this 
aarK of royal favour by taking the Queen^s side 
a the unhappy dispute between her and her 
istcr. Pembroke took charge of the Privy 
leal, and was succeeded at the Board of Admi- 
alty by Charles Lord Comwajlis, a moderate 
!'ory: Lowther accepted a seat at the same 
card, and was succeeded at the Ti'easury by 
;ir Edward Seymour. Many Tory countiy 
entlemen, who had looked on Seymour as their 
3ader in the war against placemen and Dutch- 
a en, were moved to indignation by learning 
bat he had become a courtier. They remem- 
>ered that he had voted for a Regency, that he 
lad taken the oaths with no good grace, that he 
lad spoken with little respect of the Sovereign 
rbom he was now ready to serve for the sake 
f emoluments hardly worthy of the acceptance 
f a man of his wealth and parliamentary in- 



* Barnet (iL 86). Burnet had evidently forgotten what 
hs bill cout4dncd. Ralph knew nothing about it but what 
e bad learned from Burnet I have scarcely seen any al- 
a.«ion to the tiubjeet in any of the numerous Jacobite 1am- 
oonn of that day. But there is a remarkable paraage in 

pamphlet wh\ch appeared towards the close of William's 
el^n, and which is entitled The Art of Qovemirife by Par- 
ley. The writer says, ^* We still want an Act to aeoertain 
ome fund for the salaries of the Judges; and there was a 
■ill, fdnce the Revolution, past both Houses of Parliament 
o this purpose : but whether it was for being any way 
eliectire or otherwise that His Majesty refused to assent 
o it, I cannot remember. But I know the reason satis- 
ifil me at that time. And I make no ddubt but he'll con- 
cnt to any good bill of this nature wheneyer 'tis offored." 
'heM words conTiucod mo that the bill was open to some 
:rave otu^tlon whfch did not appear in the title, and 
rhirh no historian had noticed. I found among the 
xcfaires of the Ilonaa of Lords the original parchment, 
ndursed with the words **Le Roy et La Royue •'aviso- 



terest. It was strange that the baughtlost of 
human beings should be the meanest, that one 
who seemed to reverence notliiug on earth but 
himself should abnse himself for the sake of 
quarter day. A bout such reflections he troubled 
himself very little. He fipond, however, thtt 
there was one disagreeable circumst.-ince con* 
nected with bis new office. At the Board of 
Treasury he must sit below the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The First Lord, Godolphiu, 
was a peer of the realm; and his right in pre- 
cedence, according to the rules of the heralds, 
could not be questioned. But every body knew 
who was the first of English commoTiers. Wh^t 
was Richard Hampden that be should take place 
of a Seymour, of the head of the Seymours? 
With much difficulty, tlie dispute wos compro- 
mised. Many concessions wera made to Sir 
Edward's punctilious pride. He was sworn of 
the Council. He was appointed one of the 
Cabinet. The King took him by the hand and 
presented him to the Queen. " I bring you," 
said William, **a gentleman who will in my 
absence be a valuable friend." Id this way Sir 
Edward was ,8o much soothed and flattered that 
he ceased to insist on his right to thinist him* 
self between the First Lord and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

In the same Commission of Treasury in which 
the name of Seymour appeared, appegrod also 
the name of a much younger politician, who 
had during the late session raised himself to 
high distiuction in the House of Commons, 
Cuarles Montague. This appointment gave 
great satisfaction to the Whigs, in whose esteem 
Montague now stood higher than their veteran 
chiefs Sacheverell and Littleton, and was indeed 
second to Somers alone. 

i?idney delivered up the seals which he had 
held during more than a yeffr, and was 'ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Some 
months elapsed before the place which he had 
quitted was filled up ; and during this interval 
the whole business which had ordinarily been 
divided between two Secretaries of State wat 
transacted by Nottingham, f 

While these arrangements were in progress, 
events had taken place in a distant part of the 
island which were not, till after the lapse of 
many months, known in the best informed cir- 
cles of London, but which gradually obtained a 
fearful notoriety, and which, after the lapse of 
more than a hundred and sixty years, are never 
mentioned without horror. 

Soon after the Estates of Scotland had sepa- 
rated in the autumn of 1690, a change was 
made in the administration of that kingdom. 



ront" And it waa dear at the first glance what the ob- 
jection was. 

There Is a hiatus in that part of Narcissus LnttrelVs 
Diary which relates to this matter. '*The King," be 
wrote, "passed ten public bills and tbirty-foor prlTate 
ones, and rcjticted thut of the ." 

A8 to the premnt practice of the House of Oommons !a 
such caws, see Hatseil's valuable worlc, il. 856. I quote 
the edition of 1818. UatsoU says that many bills whieh 
affect tlic interest of thu Crown, may be brought in with* 
out any si^lflcation of the royal consent, and that It is 
enout^h If the consent be signified en the second reading, 
or even lacer ; but that, in a proceeding which affects t^ 
hereditary revenue, the consent must m signified In the - 
earliest stige. 

t The history of th«Nie ministerial arrangements, I ha^ 
taken chiefly fvota the London Oaasette of Mareh S> and 
March 7, 1681-2, and from NardMus Luttrell's Diary for 
that m'^nth. T^o or three slight touches are from oou- 
temporary pamphlota. 
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Villiam wm &ot satisfied with the waj in which 
he had been repredented in the Parliament 
Uonse. lie thought that the rabbled eurates 
had been hardly treated. He had yery reluc- 
tantly auffered the law which abolished patron- 
age to be touched with his sceptre. But what 
especially displeased him was that the Acta 
which established a new ecclesiastical polity had 
not been accompanied by an Act granting 
liberty of conscience to those who were attached 
to the old ecclesiastical polity. He had di- 
rected his Commissioner MelyiUle to obtain for 
tUe Episcopalians of ijcotland an indulgence 
similar to that which Dissenters eigoyed in 
£ngland.^ But the Presbyterian preachers 
were loud and Tehement against lenity to 
Amalekites. Melville, with useful talents, and 
perhaps with fair intentions, had neither large 
views nor an intrepid spirit. He shrank from 
uttering a word so hateful to the theological 
demagogues of his country as Toleration. By 
obsequiously humouring their prejudices he 
quelled the clamour which was rising at Edin- 
burgh ; but the effect of his timid caution was 
that a far more formidable clamour soon rose in 
the south of the island against the bigotry of 
the schismatics who. domineered in the north, 
and against the pusillanimity of the goyern- 
ment which had not dared to withstand that 
bigotry. On this subject Ihe High Churchman 
and the Low Churchman were of one mind, or 
rather the Low Churchman was the more angry 
of the two. A man like South, who had during 
many years been predicting that, if ever the 
Puritans ceased to be oppressed, they would 
become oppressors, was at heart not ill pleased 
to see his prophecy fulfilled. But in a man 
like Burnet, the great object of whose life had 
been to mitigate the animosity which the minis- 
ters of the An^ican Church felt towards the 
Presbyterians, the intolerant conduct of the 
PresbyteriaDS could awaken no feeling but in- 
dignation, shame and grief. There was, there- 
fore, at the English Court nobody to speak a 
good word for Melville. It was impossible that 
in such circumstances he should remain at the 
head of the Scottish administtation. He was, 
however, gently let down from his high position. 
He continued during more than a year to be 
Secretary of State : but another Secretary wis 
appointed, who was to reside near the King, 
and to have the chief direction of affairs. The 
aew Prime Minister for Scotland was the able, 
eloquent and accomplished Sir John Dalrymple. 
His father, the Lord President of the Court of 
Bession, had lately been raised to the peerage 
by the title of Viscount Stair ; and Sir John 
Dalrymple was consequently, according to the 
ancient usage of Scotland, designated as the 
Master of Stair. In a few months Melville re- 
signed his secretaryship, and accepted an office 
of some dignity and emolument, but of no poli- 
tical importance.! 

The Lowlands of Scotland were, during the 
year which followed the parliamentary session 
of 1690, as quiet as they had ever been within 



the memory of nma: b«t the state of Ae High- 
lands caused much anxiety to the government. 
The civil war in that wild region, after it had 
ceased to flame, had continued darings seoie. 
time to smoulder. At length, earl j in the year 
1691, the rebel chiefs infouned the Court of 
Saint C^ermains that, pressed as they were oa 
every side, they could hold out no longer with- 
out succour from France. • James had sent 
them a small quantity of meal, brandy and to- 
bacco, and had fkankly told them that he eonld 
do nothing more. Money was so scarce amonf 
them that six hundred pounds sterling would 
have been a most acceptable addition to their 
Ainds : but even such a sum he was nnable to 
spare. He could scarcely, in each eirenn- 
stanees, expect them to defend his cause ^^nst 
a government which had a regular army and a 
large revenue. He therefore informed then 
that he should not take it ill of them if they 
made their peace with the new dynas^. pr&* 
vided always that they were prepared to rise in 
insurrection as soon as he should call on fhea 
to do so.]: 

Meanwhile it had been determined at Kea- 
sington, in spite of the opposition of the Master 
of Stair, to try the plan which Tarbet had re- 
commended two years before, and which, if it 
had been tried when he recommended it, woaid 
probably have prevented much bloodshed aad 
confusion. It was resolved that twelve or 
fifteen thousand pounds should be laid out in 
quieting the Highlands. This- was a mass of 
treasure which to an inhabitant of Appin or 
Lochaber seemed almost fabulous, and whidi 
indeed bore a greater proportion to the incone 
of Keppoch or Glengarry than fifteen hundred 
thousand pounds bore to the income of Lord 
Bedfbnft or Lord Devonshire. The snm was 
ample : but tbe King was not fortunate in tiie 
choice of an agent. { 

John Earl of Breadalbane, the bead of a 
younger branch of the great House of Camp- 
bell, ranked high among the petty princes c€ 
the mountains. He could bring seventeen hun- 
dred claymores into the field; and ten yean 
before the Revolution, he had actually marched 
into the Lowlands with this great force for the 
purpose of supporting the prelatical tyranny. J 
In those days he had affected zeal for monarcb j 
and episcopacy ; but in truth he eared for no 
government and no religion. He seems to have 
united two different sets of vices, the growth of 
two different regions, and of two different 
stages in the progress of society. In his eastle 
among the hills he had learned the barbariaa 
pride and ferocity of a Highland chief. In the 
Council Chamber at Edinburgh he had con- 
tracted the deep taint of treachery and corrup- 
tion. After the Revolution he had, like too 
many of his fellow nobles, joined and betrayed 
every party in turn, had sworn fealty 'to WilUim 
and Mary, and had plotted against them. To 
trace all the turns and doublings of his course, 
during the year 1689 and the earlier part of 
1690, would be wearisome.^ That course be* 



• William to Melville. May 22, 1«J9U. + Llfo of James, ii 468, 469. 

t See the Prefiice to th3 Lerea nnd MeUille Papon. I i Burnet, ii. 88; Muter of Stair to Bnadalbane, S«|S» 
hare e^iven what I believe to bo a true pxpIaDiUion of ' 1691. 
Burnet** liostiUty to Melviile. MeWille't deecvndant, who > K Burnet, L 418. 
has deiterved well of all students of history, by the dili- } f Csawford to HelvHle, July 23, 1689; Th« Vaster cf 



genoe and fidelity with which he hna performed his edi- 
torial duties, thiuks that Burnvt's judgment ^vas b'indcd by 
■eal for Prelacy and hatr««d of Pre/* byrertanlKm. This accu* 
•iiUon viU surprise aud amuse i«ugli&h High Churchmen. 
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ane somewhat lese tortuous whofi the battle of 
he Boyne hod eowed che spirit of the J&cobites. 
t now seemed probable that the Earl would be 
. loyal subjeot of their Majesties, till some great 
isaster should befall t^em. Nobody who knew 
,ixn could trust him : but few Scottish states- 
aeu could then be trusted ; and yet Scottish 
tutesmen must be employed. His position and 
onneotions marked him out as a man who 
night, if he would, do much towards the work 
{ quieting^ the Highlands; and his .interest 
eemed to be a guarantee for his seaL He had, 
,8 he declared with every appearance of *truth, 
trong personal reasons for wishing to see tran- 
l utility restored. His domains were so situated 
bat, while the oiTil war lasted, his vassals oould 
lot tend their herds or sow their oats in peace, 
lis lands were daily ravaged : his cattle were 
Uily driven away : one of his houses had been 
>urned down. It was probable, therefore, that 
10 would do his best to put an end to hostilities.* 

He was accordingly commissioned to treat 
vltb the Jacobite chiefs, and was entrusted with 
iie money which was to be distributed among 
hem. He invited them to a conference at his 
-etiidence in Glenorcby. They came : but the 
reaty went on Y&ry slowly. Every head of a 
;ribe asked for a larger share of the English 
;oId than was to be obtained. Breadalbane was 
(uspected of intending to cheat both the clans 
ind the King. The dispute between the rebels 
lud the government was complicated with 
mother dispute still more embarrassing. The 
3amerons and Maodonalds were really at war, 
lot with IVUliam, but with Mac Galium More ; 
ind no arrangement to which Mac Galium More 
iras not a party could really produce tranquillity. 
\. grave question therefore arose whether the 
noney entrusted to Breadalbane should be tl^ 
iirectly to the discontented chiefs, or should be 
,'mployed to satisfy the claims which Argyle 
iiad upon them. The shrewdness of Lochiel und 
be arrogant pretensions of Glengarry con- 
:ributed to protract the discussions. But no 
Jcltic potentate was so impracticable as Mae- 
lonald of Glencoe, known among the mountains 
3y the hereditary appellation of Mao Ian.*!- 

Mac Ian dwelt in the mouth of a ravine 
lituated not far from the southern shore of 
Lochleven, an arm of the sea which deeply in- 
dents the western coast of Scotland, and sepa* 
rates Argyleshire from Invemesshire. Near 
lis house were two or three small hamlets in- 
iabited by his tribe. The whole population 
irhich he governed was not supposed to exceed 
two hundred souls. In the neighborhood of the 
iittlo cluster of Tillages, was some copsewood 
kud some pasture land : but a little further up 
the defile no sign of population or of fruitftU- 
(less was to be seen. In the .Gaelic tongue 
Oleneoe signifies the Glen of Weeping ; and in 
truth that pass is the most dreary and melan- 
choly of all the Scottish passes, the very Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. Mists and storms 
brood over it through the greater part of the 



• Breadalbane to Melyille, Sept 17, 1600. 

t The Master of Btair to Hamilton, Aug. 17-27, 1691 ', 
Dill to MelrUle, Jnno 26, 1691; The Uaiter of Stair to 
Breadalbane, Aug. 24, 1691. 

J "The real truth h, they were a branch of the Mao- 
1onalda(who were ar brave, ooumgeous people alvay«), 
Katcd among the CampbcUs, who (I mean the Olenooe 
nen) are all Papists,, if Ihoy hare any religion, were 
Uways counted a people mach given to rapine and pann- 
ier, or aorxMn ■• we call it* and maoli of a pieoo with 



finest summer; and even on those rare days 
when the sun is bright, and when there is no 
cloud in the sky, the impression made by the 
landscape is sad and awful. The path lies along 
a stream which issues from the most sullen and 
gloomy of mountain pools. Huge precipices of 
naked stone frown on both sides. Even in July . 
the streaks of snow may often be discerned in 
the rifts near the summits. All down the sides 
of the crags heaps of ruin mark the headlong 
paths of the torrents. Mile after mile the 
traveller looks in vain for the smoke of one 
hut, for one human form wrapped in a plaid 
and listens in vain fbr the bark of a shepherd's 
dog or the bleat of a Iamb. Mile after mile the 
only sound that indicates life is the faint cry of 
a bipd of prey from some stormbeaten pinnacle 
rtf rock. The progress of civilisation, which 
has turned so many wastes into fields yellow 
with harvests or gay with apple blossoms, has 
only- made Glencoe more desolate. All the 
science and industry of a peaceful age can ex- 
tract nothing valuable Arom that wilderness : 
but, in an age of violence and rapine, the wil- 
derness itself was valued on account of the 
shelter which it afi'orded to the plunderer and 
his plunder. Nothing could be more natural 
than that the clan to which this rugged desert 
belonged should have been noted for predatory 
habits. For, among the Highlanders generally, 
to rob was thought at least as honourable an 
employment as to cultivate the soil ; and, of all 
the Highlanders, the Macdonalds of Glencoe 
had the least productive soil, and the most con^ 
venient and secure den of robbers. Successive 
governments had tried to punish this wild race; 
but no large force had ever been employed for 
that purpose; and a small force was easily re- 
sisted or eluded by men familiar with every 
recess and every outlet of the natural fortress 
in which they bad been born and bred. The 
people of Glencoe would probably have been 
less troublesome neighbours if they had lived 
among their own kindred. But they were an 
outpost of the Clan Donald, separated . from 
every other branch of their own family, and 
almost surrounded by the domains of the hostile 
race of Diarmid^l They were impelled by 
hereditary enmity, as well as by want, to live 
at the expense of the tribe of Campbell. Bread- 
albane's property had suffered greatly front 
their depredations ; and he was tiot of a temper 
to forgive such injuries. When, therefore, the 
Chief of Glencoe made his appearance at the 
congress in Glenorchy, he was ungraciously re- 
ceived. The Earl, who ordinarily, bore himself 
with the solemn dignity of a Castilian grandee,' 
forgot, in his resentment, his wonted gravity, 
forgot his public character, forgot the laws 
of hospitality, and vrith angry reproaches and 
menaces, demanded reparation for the herds 
which had been driven from his lands by Mao 
lan's followers. Mac Ian was seriously appre* 
hensive of some personal outrage, and was glad 
to get safe back to his own glen.{ His pride 
had been wounded ; and the promptings of inte- 



your highwaymen in England. Several governments de- 
fiired to bring them to Justice; but their country was inp 
accessible to snmll parties." See an impartial Account of 
fome of the Transactions in BeoUand concerning the Earl 
of Breadalbane, Viscount and Master of Stair, Qlenco 
Men, Ac.> London, 1605. 

2 Report of the Commissloneri, itgned at Hcdyrood, Jane 
20,1(J95. 
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rest conoarred with tliose of pride. As the head 
of a people who lived by pillage, he had strong 
reasons for wishing that the country might con- 
tinue to be in a perturbed state. He had little 
cbance Of repeiving one guinea of the money 
which was to be distributed among the male- 
contents. For his share of that money would 
scarcely meet Breadalbane's demands for com- 
pensation ; and there could be little doubt that, 
whoever might be unpaid, Breadalbane would 
take care to pay himself. Mac Ian therefore 
did his best to dissuade his allies from accept- 
ing terms from which he could himself expect 
no benefit ; and his influence was not sm^U. 
His own vassals, indeed, were few in number : 
but ho came of the best blood of the Highlands : 
he had kept up a close connection with his more 
powerful kinsmen ; nor did they like him the 
Iftss because he was a robber ; for he never rob- 
bed them ; and that robbery, merely as robbery, 
was a wicked and disgracefVil act, had never 
entered into the mind of any Celtic chief. Mac 
Ian was therefore held in high esteem by the 
confederates. His age was venerable : his as- 
pect was majestic ; and he possessed in large 
measure those intellectual qualities which, in 
rude societies, give men an ascendency over 
their fellows. Breadalbane found himself, at 
eveiy step of the negotiation, thwarted by the 
arts of his old enemy, and abhorred the name 
of Qlencoe more and more every day.* 

But the government did not. trust solely to 
Bradalbane's diplomatic skill. The authorities 
at Kdinburgh put forth a proclamation exhort- 
ing the clans to submit to King William and 
Queen Mary, and offering pardon to every rebel 
who, on or before the thirty-first of December, 
1691, should swear to live peacably under the 
government of their Majesties. It was an- 
nounced that those who should hold out after 
that day would be treated as enemies and 
traitors, t Warlike preparations were made, 
which showed ^bat the threat was meant in 
earnest. The Highlanders were alarmed, and 
though the pecuniary terms had not been satis- 
factorily settled, thought it prudent to give the 
pledge which was demanded of them. No chief, 
indeefl, was willing to set the example of sub- 
mission. Glengarry blustered, and pretended 
to fortify his house. J **I will not," said Lo- 
ohiel, ** break the ice. That is a point of 
honour with me. But my tacksmen and people 
may use their freedom.*'} His tacksmen and 

Seople understood him, and repaired by hun- 
reds to the Sheriff to take the oaths. The 
Macdonalds of Sleat, Clanronald, Keppoch, and 
even Glengarry imitated the Camerons ; and the 
chiefs, after trying to outstay each other as lolfg 
as they durst, imitated their vassals. 

The thirty-first of December arrived; and still 
the Macdonalds of Glencoe had not come in. 
The punctilious pride of Mac Ian was doubt- 
less gratified by the thought that he had con- 
tinued to defy the government after the boastful 
Glengarry, the ferocious Keppoch, the magnani- 
mous Loohiel had yielded ^ bit he bought his 
gratification dear. 
At length, on the thirty*fir8t of December, he 



*GaUiena0 RediTiroi; Batnet, IL 88; Report of the 
Oommiiwion of 1605. 
t Reiiort of the Glenooe Gommisaion, 1006. 
t Hill to MaIvIUp, May 15, 1691. 
I HUl to MelviUe, Jun« 8, 1691. 



repaired to Fort William, aeeonpuiied bv Ht 
principal vassals, and offered to Cake the catb. 
To his dismay be found that there was in ^ 
fort no person competent to administer tka 
Colonel Hill, the Governor, was not a mip- 
trate ; nor was there any magistrate nearer t^n 
Inverary. Mac Ian, now fully sensible of tit 
folly of which he had been guilty, in pcptporu?; 
to the very last moment an act on which bislii 
aiid his estate depended, set off for Invenrrii 
great distress. He carried with him a kt:? 
from ilill to the Sheriff of Argyleshire, h 
Colin Campbell of Ardkinglass, a respectsb^ 
gentleman, who, in the late reign, had soffnti 
severely for his Whig principles. In this lette 
the Colonel expressed a good-natured hope tia; 
even out of season, a lost sheep, and so fiie i 
lost sheep, would be gladly received. Mac lu 
made all the haste in his power, and did v* 
stop even at his own house, though it laj m^ 
to Uie road. But at that time a journey ihmi^ 
Argyleshlre, in the depth of winter, was ntt^ 
sarily slow. The o^d man's progress op stes: 
mountains and along boggy Talleys was fh- 
struoted by snow storms ; and it was sst £ 
the sixth of January that he presented Ims^i 
before the Sheriff at Inverary. The Sbtril 
hesitated. His power, he said, was limitei h 
the terms of the proclamation, and he did tat 
see bow he cotdd swear a rebel who had ci 
submitted within the prescril^ed time. Masba 
begged earnestly and with tears that he m^\ 
be sworn. His people, he said, would fd^^v 
his example. If any of them proved refnc&'TT. 
he would himself send the recusant to pmk 
or ship him off for Flanders. His entre^res 
and Hill's letter overcame SirColin's serapte. 
The oath was administered; and a certikiii 
ita transmitted to the Council at Edinlnn^ 
setting forth the special ciroumstanees vLki 
bad induced the Sheriff to do Irhat he knew it 
to be strictly regular. || 

The news that Mao Ian had not submitted 
within the prescribed time was reeelTci ¥ir& 
cruel joy by three powerful Scotchmra. vis^ 
were then at the £nglish Court. Breadalhse 
had gone up to London at Christmas in onkiia 
give an account of his stewardship. There in 
met his kinsman, Argyle. Argyle was, io pe^ 
sonal qualities, one of the most insignifica&t r-f 
the long line of nobles who have borne tkit 
great name. He was the descendant of td- 
nent men, and the parent of eminent men. Bf 
vras the grandson of one of the ablest of Seei- 
tish politicians ; the son of one of the bnTe«t 
and most truehearted of Scottish patriots; tk 
father of one MacCalluni More, renowned a^i 
warrior and as an orator, as the model of erm 
courtly grace, and as the judicions patrr>n tf 
arts and letters, and of another Mac CtUva 
More, distinguished by talents for business asi 
command, and by skill in the exact sciences 
Both of such an ancestry and of such a progecT 
Argyle was unworthy. He had even been goiltf 
of the crime, common* enough among Scot iik 
politicians, but in him singidarly disgraceful 'J 
tampering with the agents of James vhile pro- 
fessing loyalty to William. SUU Argyle hidtbf 
iipportance inseparable ttom high rank, Ti.<t 
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domains, ezteftsfT* llradal rights, and almost 
boundless patriarotaal authority. To him, as to 
his cousin BreadalbaDO, the intelllgenoe that the 
tribe of Olencoe was out of the protection of 
the law was most gratif3riiig ; and the Master of 
Stair more than sympathized with th^m both.' 

The feeling of Argylo and Breadalbane is per- 
fectly intelligible. They were the heads of a 
rreat clan ; and they had an opportunity of 
lieBtroying a neighbouring clan with which they 
irere at deadly feud. Breadalbane had received 
pecaliar provocation. His estate had been re- 
peatedly devastated; and he had Just been 
LhwHrt«d in a negotiation of high m(\ment. 
Unhappily there was scarcely any excess of 
'erooity for which a precedent could not be 
'ound in Celtic traditiou. Among all warlike 
Mrbarians, revenge is esteemed the most sacred 
>f duties and the most exquisite of pleasures ; 
ind so it had long been esteemed among the 
fiighlanders. The history of the clans^abounds 
f ith frightful tales, some perhaps fkbulous or 
exaggerated, some certainly true, of vindictive 
oassacres apd assassinations. The Macdonalds 
if Glenfi^ry, for example, having been affronted 
>y the people of GuUoden, surrounded CuUoden 
ihurch on a Sunday, shut the doors, and burned 
he whole congregation alive. While the flames 
rere raging, the hereditary musician of the 
oorderers mocked the shrieks of the, perishing 
rowd with the notes of his bagpipe.* A band 
f Macgregors, having out off the head of an 
nemy, laid it, the moiith filled with bread and 
heese, on his sister's table, and had the satis- 
Mstion of seeing her go mad with horror at the 
ight. They then carried the ghastly trophy in 
riumpfa to their chief. The whole clan met 
nder the roof of an ancient church. Every 
ue in turn laid his hand on the dead man's 
ralp, and Towed to defend the slayers. f The 
ihabitants of £igg seised some Macleods, bound 
lem hand and foot, and turned them adrift in 
boat to be swallowed up by the waves or to 
erish of hunger. The Macleods retaliated by 
riving the population of Eigg into a cavern, 
ghting a fire at the entrance, and suffocating 
le whole race, men, women and childreh.} It 

much less strange that the two gpreat Earls of 
le bonse of Campbell, animated by the pas- 
ons of Highland chieftains, should haye planned 
Highland revenge, than that they should have 
nnd an accomplice, and something more than 
L accomplice, in the Master of Stair. 
Tho Master of Stair was one of the first men 

bis time, a jurist, a statesman, a fine scholar, 
i eloquent orator. His polished manners and 
rely couTersation were the delight of aristo- 
atical societies; and none who met him in 
ch societies would hare thought it possible 
at he could bear the chief part in any atro- 
>as crime. His political principles were lax, 
t not more lax than those of most Scotch poli- 
ians of that age. Cruelty had never been 
puted to him. Those who most disliked him 
i him the justice to own that, where his 
ti ernes of policy were not concerned, he was 
rery goodnatured man.} There is not the 
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slightest reason to belieTS tbst be gained a 
single pound Scots by the act which has covered 
his name with infamy. He had no personal 
reason to wish the Qlencoe men ill. There had 
been no feud between them and his family. His 
property lay in a diBtrict where their tartan was 
never seen. Yet he hated them with a hatred 
as fierce and implacable as if they had laid 
waste bis fields, burned his mansion, murdered 
his child in the crsdle. 

To what cause are we to ascribe so strange an 
antipathy? This question perplexed the Mas- 
ter's contemporaries ; and any answer which 
may now be offered ought to be offered with 
diffidence. II The most probable conjecture is, 
that he was actuated by an inordinate, an 
unscrupulous, a remorseless zeal for what 
seemed to him to be the interest of the state. 
This explanation may startle those who have 
not considered how largo a proportion of the 
blackest crimes recorded in history is to be 
ascribed to ill regulated public spirit. We dsily 
see men do for their party, for their sect, for 
their country, for their favourite schemes of 
political and social reform, what they would not 
do to enrich or to avenge themselves. At a 
temptation directly addressed to our private 
cupidity or to our private animosity, whatever 
virtue we may have takes the alarm. But, yir- 
tue itself may contribute to the fall of him who 
imagines that it is in his power, by yiolating 
some^general rule of morality, to confer an im- 
portant benefit on a church, on a commonwealth, 
on mankind. He silences the remonstrances of 
conscience, and hardens his heart against the 
most touching spectacles of misery, by repeat- 
ing to himself that his intentions are pure, that 
his objects are noble, that he is doing a little 
evil for the sake of a great good. By degrees 
he comes altogether to forget the turpitude of 
the means in the excellence of the end, and at 
length perpetrates, without one internal twinge^ 
acts which would shock a buccaneer. There is 
no reason to believe that Dominic would, for the 
best archbishopric in Christendom, have incited 
ferocious marauders to plunder and slaughter 
a peaceful and industrious population, that Eve* 
rard Digby would for a dukedom have blown a 
large assembly 6f people into the air, or that 
Robespierre would have murdered for hire one 
of the thousands whom he murdered from phi- 
lanthropy. 

The Master of Stair seems to have proposed 
to himself a truly great and good end, the pa« 
cification and civilisation of the Highlands. 
He was, by the acknowledgment of those who 
most hated him, a man of large views. He 
justly thought it monstrous that a third part of 
Scotland should be in a state^ scarcely less sa- 
vage than New Guinea, that letters of fire and 
sword should, thi'ough a third part of Scotland, 
be, century after century, a species of legal 
process, and that no attempt should be made to 
apply a radical remedy to such evils. The in- 
dependence affected by a crowd of petty sove- 
reigns, the contumacious resistance which they 
were in the habit of offering to the authority of 



matter? I can imagine none.**— Impartial Account, 1S05. 
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the Crown and of the Court of Session, thehr 
wars, their robberies, their fireralsings, their 
practice of exacting black mail from people 
more peaceable and more nieful than them- 
aelves, naturally excited the disgust and indig- 
nation of an enlightened and politic gownsman, 
who was, both by the constitution of his mind 
and by the habits of his profession, a lover of 
law and order. His object was no less than a com. 
plete diHsolution and reconstruction of society 
in the Highlands, such a dissolution and recon- 
struction as, two generations later, followed the 
battle of Culloden. In his view the clans, as 
they existed, were the plagues of the kingdom ; 
and of all the clans, the worst was that which 
inhabited Glencoe. He had, it is said, been 
particularly struck by a frightful instance of 
the lawlessness and ferocity of those marauders. 
One of them, who had been concerned in some 
act of violence or rapine, had given information 
against his companions. He had been bound to 
a tree and murdered. The old chief had given 
the first stab ; and scores of dirks had then 
been plungeol into the wretcVs body.* By the 
mountaineers such an act was probably regarded 
as a legitimate exercise of patriarchal jurisdic- 
tion. To the Master of Stair it seemed that 
people among whom such things were done and 
were approved ought to be treated like a pack 
of wolves, snared by any device, and slaugh- 
tered without mercy. Ho was well read in his- 
tory, and doubtless knew how great rulers had, 
in his own and other countries, dealt with such 
banditti. He doubtless knew with what energy 
and what severity James the Fifth had put 
down the mosstroopers of the border, how the 
chief of Henderland had been hung over the 
gate of the castie in which he had prepared a 
banquet for the King; how John Armstrong and 
his thirty-six horsemen, when they came forth 
to welcome their sovereign, had scarcely been 
allowed time to say a single prayer before they 
were all tied up and turned offl Nor probably 
was the Secretary ignorant of the meanf by 
which Sixtus the Fifth had cleared the ecclesi- 
astical stnte of outlaws. The eulogists of that 
greHt pontiif tell us that there was one formid- 
able gang which could not be dislodged from a 
stronghold among the Apennines. Beasts of. 
burden were therefore loaded with poisoned 
food and wine, and sent by a road which ran 
close to the fastness. The robbers sallied forth, 
seized the prey, feasted and died; and the 
pious old Pope exulted greatly when he heard 
that the corpses of thirty ruffians, who had 
been the terror of many peaceful villages, had 
been found lying among the mules and packa- 
ges. The plans of the Master of Stair were 
conceived in the spirit of James and of Sixtus; 
and the rebellion of the mountaineers furnished 
what seemed to be an excellent opportunity for 
carrying those plans into effect. Mere rebellion, 
indeed, he could have easily pardoned. On Ja- 



• Dnlrymple, In his Memoirs, relates this story, without 
l^rrHnt; to any authority. His authority probably was 
family tradiliun. That reports were current in 1002, of 
horriblo criineii committed by the Maedonalda of GlpDcoe. 
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oobites, as Jacobites, he B«vtr Bkmd uy in- 
clination to bear hard. He bated the Highbai- 
ers, not as enemies of this or that dynuty, H 
as enemies of law, of industry and of tndf. U 
his private correspondence he applied to tlist 
the short and terrible form of words in vltb 
the implacable Roman pronounced the dooiid 
Carthage. His project was no leas Uun tki, 
that the whole hill country from sea to sea, lU 
the neighbouring islands, should be wasted viu 
fire and sword, that the Camerons, the >b- 
leans, and all the branches of the race of Mk- 
donald, should be rooted out« He tberefun 
looked with no friendly eye on schemee «f r^ 
conciliation, and, while others were bopii^ tk 
a little money would set every thing rigtt, 
hinted very intelligibly his opinion that vk- 
ever money was to be laid out od the txt 
would be best laid out in the form of bnUets ^i 
bayonets. To the last moment he continued \» 
flatter himself that, the rebels would be oUi- 
nate, and would thus furnish him with a (« 
for accomplishing that great social reroiBU 
on which his heart was setf The letter is tC 
extant in which he directed the eommander 4 
the forces in Scotland how to act if the Jacohie 
chiefs should not come in before the end dt Il^ 
cember. There is something strangely tmiU 
in the calmness and conciseness with vhicb di 
instructions are given. ** Your troops liil ^ 
stroy entirely the country of Lochaber, Loc^ieii 
lands, Keppoch*s, Glengarry's and Gleueoei 
Your power shall be large enough. I hcp^u 
soldiers will not trouble the govenimeDt u: 
prisoners. "{ 

This despatch had scarcely been sent off «U 
news arrived in London that the rebel c^'a 
after holding out long, had at last appeand u- 
fore the Sheriffs and taken the oaths. Ucbic; 
the most eminent man among theoif hd u 
only declared that he would live.and die atr.t 
subject to King William, but had announce: :j 
intention of visiting England, in the hope of U- 
ing permitted to kiss His Majesty's bml 1^ 
London it was announced ezultingly thateT«7 
clan, without exception, had aubmitted ia tiac: 
and the announcement was generally tbccpt 
most satisfactory. { But the Master of Sui 
was bitterly disappointed. The Highlands ven 
then to continue to be what they had been, u*< 
shame and curse of Scotland. A golden Q^yf- 
tunity of subjecting them to the law hadbca 
suffered to escape, and might never retun. I 
only the Macdonalds would have stood out, uf . 
if an example could but have been made of ^ 
two worst Macdonalds, Keppoch and Glencoe,; 
would have been something. But it seemed lii^ 
even Keppoch and Glencoe^ marauders vii' ^ 
any well governed country would have b«c: 
hanged thirty years before, were eafe-jj ^--^ 
the Master was brooding over thoughts > 
these, Argyle brought him some comforu I^ 



and D«»mber 8. 1691. Oi thew l«ttei« to Bre«l^to 
tihe last two ara In Daltymple's Appendix. The fir* »J 
the Appendix to the ftrit rolume of Mr. Burton s w^ 
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9, 1091-2, quoted in the Report of lOM. 
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0port that Mm Ian btd taken the oaths within 
b« prescrihed time was erroneons. The Secre- 
iry was eonaoled. One elan, then, wae at the 
lercy of the goTemment, and that olan the most 
twless of all. One great act of justice, nay of 
baritj, might be performed. One terrible and 
lemorable example might be given.* 

Yet there -was a difficulty. Mao Ian had 
iken the oaths. He bad taken them^ indeed, 
90 late to be entitled to plead the letter of the 
oyal promise : but the fact that he had taken 
iiem was one which evidently ought not to have 
een concealed from those who were to decide 
is fate. By a dark intrigue, of which the his- 
)ry is but imperfectly known, but which was, 
1 all probability, directed by the Master of 
tair, the evidence of Mac lan's tardy -submis- 
ion was suppressed. The certificate which the 
her iff of Argyleshire had transmitted to the 
!ouDcil at Edinburgh, was never laid before the 
card, but was priVately submitted to some per- 
oDs high in office, and particularly to Lord 
President "Stair, the father of the Secretary, 
'hese persons prononnced the certificate irregu- 
ir, and, indeed, absolutely null ; and it was 
sncelled. 

Meanwhile the Master of Stair was forming, 
1 concert with Breadalbane and Argyle, a plan 
>r the destruction of the people of Qlencoe. It 
ras necessary to take the King's pleasure, not, 
ideed, as to the^etuls of whatwas to be done, 
ut as to the question whether Mac Ian and his 
eople should or should not be treated as rebels 
at of the pale of the ordinary law. The Mas- 
ar of Stair found no difficulty in the royal 
loset. William had, in all probability, never 
eard the Qlencoe men mentioned except as 
andittL He knew that they had not come in 
7 the prescribed day. That they had come in 
fter that day he did not know. If he paid any 
ttention to the matter, he must have thought 
iiat so fair an opportunity of putting an end to 
lie devastations and depredations from which a 
uiet and industrious population had suffered 
^ much ought not to be lost. 

An order was hud before him for ngnature. 
Fe signed it, but, if Burnet may be trusted, 
id not read it. Whoever has seen anything of 
ublic business knows that princes and ministers 
ailj sign, and indeed must sign, documents 
'hich they have. not read: and of all docu- 
lents a document relating to a small tribe of 
lountaineers, Uving in a wilderness not set 
own in any map, was least likely to interest a 
overeign whose mind was full of schemes on 
hich the fate of Europe might depend. f But, 
ren on the supposition that be read the order 
) which be affixed his name, there seems to be< 
reason for blaming him. That order, direct- 
i to the Commander of the Forces in Scotland, 
oms thus : " As for Mao Ian of Olencoe and 
lat tribe, if they can be well distinguished 
om the other Higlanders, it will be proper, for 
le vindication of public justice, to extirpate 
lat set of thieves^" These words naturally 
ear a sense perfectiy innocent, and would, but 
»r the horrible event which followed, have been 



« Letter of the Maater of Stair to LevlngstoiMk Jmu Ui 
IBl-2, quoted in the Report of 1605. 
f Burnet, in 16Q8, wrote thus about WIlHain :—" He 
iffera nMttem to nm till there Is a great heap of papen ; 
id thon he sigOB them mm muob too ftst as he was before 
o slow in despatdiing them.'* Burnet MS. Harl. 6684. 



universally understood in that sense. It Is un- 
doubtedly one of the first duties of every go- 
vernment to extirpate gnngs of thieves. This 
does not mean that every thief ought to be 
treacherously asssssinatcd in his sleep, or even 
that every thief ought to be publicly executed 
after a fair trial, but that every gang, as a 
gang, ought to be completely broken up, and 
that whatever severity is indispensably neces- 
sary for that end ought to be used. If William 
bad read and weighed the words which were 
submitted to him by his Secretary, he would 
probably have understood them 'to mean that 
Qlencoe was to be occupied by troops, that re- 
sistance, if resistance were attempted, was to 
be put down with a strong hand, that severe 
punishment was to be inflicted on those leading 
members of the clan who could be proved to 
have been guilty of great crimes, that some ac- 
tive young freebooters, who were more used to 
handle the broad sword than the plough, and 
who did not seem likely to settle down into 
quiet labourers, were to be sent to the army in 
the Low Countries, that others were to be trans- 
ported to the American plantations, and that 
those Macdonalds who were suffered to remain 
in their native valley were to be disarmed and 
required to give hostages for good behaviour. 
A plan very nearly resembling this had, we 
know, actually been the subject of much discus- 
sion in the political circles of Edinburgh. t 
There can be little doubt that William would 
have deserved well of his people if he had, in 
this manner, extirpated not only the tribe of 
Mac Ian, but every Highland tribe whose call- 
ing was to steal cattle and bum houses. 

The extirpation planned by the Master of 
Stair was of a different kind. His design was 
to butcher the whole race of thieves, the whole 
damnable race. Such was the language in 
which his hatred vented itself. He studied the 
geography of the wild country which surround- 
ed Qlencoe, and made his arrangements with in- 
fernal skill. If possible, the blow must be 
quick, and crushing, and altogether unexpected. 
But if Mac Ian should appjohend danger and 
should attempt to take refuge in the territories 
of his neighbours, he must find every road 
barred. The pass of Rannoch must be secured. 
The Laird of Weems, who was powerful in 
Strath Tay, must be told that, if he harbours 
the outlaws, he does so at his peril. Breadal- 
bane promised to cut off the retreat of the fi- 
gitives on one side, Mac Galium More on 
another. It was fortunate, the Secretary vrrote, 
that it Was winter. This was the time to maul 
the wretcheih. The nights were so long, the 
mountain tops so cold and stormy, that even 
the hardiest men could not long bear exposure 
to the open air without a roof or a spark of fire. 
That the women and the children could find shel- 
ter in the desert was quite impossible. While he 
wrote thus, no thought that he was committing 
a great wickedness crossed his mind. He was 
happy in the approbation of his ovm conscience. 
Duty, justice, nay charity and mercy, were the 
names under wMch he disguised his cruelty; 



Thera is no sign rtther of proerastinatlon or dt udAvm 
haste tn WlUiam's oorrespondence with Heinsiiu. The 
truth is, that the Ehig understood Continental polities 
thoroughly, and gare his whole mind to them. To Sng* 
llsb boslnoss he attended leas, and to Scotch buslsoaiJeMt > 
©fall. O 
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aor is It bj «ay means improbable that the dis- 
guise imposed upon himself.* 

Hill, who commanded the forces aesembled at 
Fort William, was not entrosted with the execu- 
tion of the design. He seems to have been a 
ha mane man ; he was mnch distressed when he 
learned that the government was determined on 
seTeritj ; and it was probably thought that his 
heart might fail him in the most critical mo- 
ment. He was directed |o put a strong detach- 
ment under the orders of his second in com- 
mand. Lieutenant Colonel Hamilton. To Hamil- 
ton a significant hint was oonyeyed that he had 
.now an excellent opportunity of establishing 
his character in the estimation of those who 
were at the head of affairs. Of the troops en- 
trosted to him a large proportion were Camp- 
bells, and belonged to a regiment lately raised 
by Argyle, and called by Argyle's name. It 
was probably thought that, on such an occasion, 
humanity might prove too strong for the mere 
habit of military obedience, and that little re- 
liaooe could be placed on -hearts which had not 
been ulcerated by a feud such as had long raged 
between the people of Mao Ian and the people 
of Mac Callum More. 

Had Hamilton marched openly against the 
Glencoe men and put them to the edge of the 
sword, the act would probably not have wanted 
apologists, and most certainly would not have 
wanted precedents. But the Master of Stair 
had stongly recommended a dilferent mode of 
proceeding. If the least alarm were given, tbe 
nest of robbers would be found empty ; and to 
hunt them down in so wild a region would, even 
with all the help that Breadalbane and Argyle 
oould give, be a long and difficult business. 
<* Better," he wrote, "not meddle with them 
than meddle to no purpose. When the thing is 
resolved, let it be secret and sudden.'*f He 
was obeyed; and it was determined that the 
Glencoe men should perish, not by military 
execution, but by the most dastardly and per- 
fidious form of assassination. 

On the first of February a hundred and 
twenty soldiers of Argyle* s regiment, com- 
manded by a captain named Campbell and a 
lieutenant named Lindsay, marched to Glencoe. 
Captain Campbell was commonly called in Scot- 
land Glenlyon, from the pass in which his pro- 
perty lay. He had every qualification for the 
service on which he was employed, an unblush- 
iog forehead, a smooth lying tongue, and a 
heart of adamant. He was also one of the few 
Campbells who were likely to be trusted and 
welcomed by the Macdonalds: for his niece 
was married to Alexander, the second son of 
Mac Ian. 

The sight of the red coats approaching caused 
some anxiety among the population of the yal- 
ley« John, the eldest son of the Chief, came, 
accompanied by twenty clansmen, to meet the 
strangers, and asked what this visit meant. 
Lieutenant Lindsay answered that the soldiers 
came as friends, amd wanted nothing but quar- 
ters. They were kindly received, and were 
lodged under the thatched roofs of the little 
community. Glenlyon and several of his men 
were taken into the house of a tacksman who 
was named, from the cluster of cabins over 



See bis letters qaoted ia Ihe Reportof 1695, sndhi the 
Utfaoirs of the Matieaare of GleiioM. 



which he exercised aiftlioritj, Bi f gifiggw . 
Lindsay was accommodated nearer to tbe ado4e 
ot the old chief. Auchintiiater, one of tlie prb- 
cipal men of the clan, who goTenied the etaal 
hamlet of Auchnaion, found room there kr i 
party commanded by a seijeant named Bt^ 
bour. Provisions were liberally supplied. Tjm i 
was no want of beef, which h*d probablj (a- j 
tened in distant pastures; nor was any pajsat j 
demanded: for in hospitality, as in tbiererj. 
the Gaelic marauders rivalled the BedoaiisL 
During twelve days she soldiers lired familivij 
with the people of the glen. Old Mac laa, irk» 
had before felt many misgivings as to the r?!*- 
tion in which he stood to the goTemment, se^i 
to have been pleased with the visit. The of^ttn 
passed much of their time with him and ki 
family. The long evenings were cheerfsLj 
spent by the peat fire with the help of «os'e 
packs of cards which had found their wajts 
that remote comer of the world, and of sc-^ 
French brandy which was probably part U 
James's farewell gift to his Highland si|- 
porters. Glenlyon appeared to be waratlj&t- 
tached to his niece and her husband Alexander 
Every day he came to their bouse to ukekifl 
morning draught Meanw^fle he observed vhi 
minute attention all the avenues by wki:i. 
when the signal for the slanghter should be 
given, the Macdonalds might atlempt to csoi?* 
to the hills ; and he reported the result nt iks 
observations to Hamilton. 

Hamilton fixed five o'clock in the morcisjcf 
the thirteenth of February for the deed. B4 
hoped that, before that time, he should mdi 
Glencoe with four hundred men, and eboii'l 
have stopped all the earths in which the id 
fox and his two cubs, — so Mac Ian amd his msi 
were nicknamed by the murderers,— -could -ok* 
refuge. But, at five precisely, whether HsbL- 
ton had arrived or not, Glenlyon was to fall ea 
and to slay every Macdonald under seveaij. 

The night was rough. Hamilton . and lua 
troops made slow progress, and were long t&z 
their time. While they were oootending vie. 
the wind and snow, Glenlyon was suppiag tLl 
playing at cards with those whom he raeaLi - 1 
butcher before daybreak. He and Lieute£«ii| 
Lindsay had engaged themselves to dine tlIlI 
the old Chief on the morrow. 

Late in the evening a vague suspicion ^tj 
some evil was intended crossed the mind of tisj 
ChieTs eldest son. The solders were evidertNl 
in a restless state; and tome of them uttRv^ii 
strange cries. Two men, it is said, were ovtr^ 
heard whispering. •< I do not like this j«-b ' 
one of Hhem muttered. « I should be ^ai v% 
fight the Macdonalds. But to kill men in tbc^ 
beds — *' '< We must do as we are bid," ansve;«| 
another voice, " If there is any thing yrvja^ 
our officers must answer for it." John }Ut^ 
donald was so uneasy that, soon after midni^tij 
he went to Glenlyon's quarters. Glenljon a^j 
his men were all up, and seemed to be gettir^ 
their arms ready for action. J<^ui, m^ctj 
alarmed, asked what these preparations mtsz^ 
Glenlyon was profUse of ftiendljr assurasctij 
J* Some of Glengarry's people have been hasTji 
ing the country. We are getting ready :i 
march >against them. Ton are quite safe. Il 
yon think that, if you were ia any danger 1 
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iboald not liaTe giVen » hint to yonr brother 
Sandy and his irife ?" John's suspicions were 
qaieted. He returned to his house, and lay 
down to rest. 

It was five in the morning. Hamilton and 
bis men were still some miles off; and the 
avenues which they were to hare secured were 
open. But the orders which Glenlyon had re- 
ceived were precise ; and he began to execute 
them at the little village where he was himself 
quartered. His host Inverrigen and nine other 
Macdonalds were dragged out of their beds, 
bound hand and foot, and murdered. A boy 
twelve years old clung round the Captain's legs, 
aud begged hard for life. He would do any 
thing : he would go any whei,re : he would fbl- 
low Qlenlyon round the world. Even Glenlyon, 
it is said, showed signs of relenting: bnt a 
rufSan named Drummond shot the child dead. 

At Auchnaion the tacksman Auchintriater 
wn3 up early that morning, and was sitting with 
eight of his family round the fire, when a volley 
of musketry laid him and seven of his compan- 
ions dead or dying on the floor. His brother, 
who aloue had escaped unhurt, called to Ser- 
jeant Barbour, who commanded the slayers, 
and asked as a favour to be allowed to die in 
tlie open air. •* Well," said the Serjeant, " I 
will do you that favour for the sake of your 
meat which I have eaten.'' The mountaineer, 
bold, athletic, and favoured by the damkness, 
came forth, rushed on the soldiers who were 
about to level their pieces at him, flung his 
plaid over their faces and was gone in a mo- 
ment. 

^leanwhile Lindsay had knocked at the door 
of the old Chief and had asked for admission in 
friendly language. 'The door was opened Mac 
Ian, while putting on his clothes and calling to 
his servants to bring some refreshment for his 
visitors, was shot throngh the head. Two of 
his attendants were slain with him. His wife 
was alredy up and dressed in such finery as 
the princesses of the rude Highland glens were 
accustomed to wear. The assassins pulled off 
her clothes and trinkets. The rings were not 
easily taken from her fingers: but a soldier 
tore them away with his teeth. She died on 
the following day. 

The statesman, to whom chiefly this great 
srime is to be ascribed, had planned it with 
consummate ability: but the execution was 
somplete in nothing but in guilt and infamy. A 
mccesdion of blunders saved three fourths of 
the Glencoe men fr6m the fate of their chief. 
KM the moral qualities which fit men to bear a 
lart in a massacre Hamilton and Glenlyon pos- 
lessed in perfection. But neither seems to have 
lad much professional skill. Hamilton had ar- 
UDged his plan without making. allowance for 
>ad weather, and this in a country and at a 
>ea3ori when the weather was very likely to be 
»ad. The consequence was that the fox earths, 
us he called them, were not stopped in time. 



Glenlyon and his men committed the error of 
despatching their hosts with firearms instead of 
using the cold steel. The peal and flash of gun 
gun after gave notice, from three different parts of 
the valley at once, that murder was doing. Prom 
fifty cottages the half naked peasantry fled 
under cover of the night to the recesses of their 
pathless glen. Even the sons of Mac Ian, who 
had been especially marked out for destruction, 
contrived to escape. They were roused from 
sleep by faithful servants. John, who, by the 
death of his father, had become the patriarch 
of the tribe, quitted his dwelling just as twenty 
soldiers with fixed bayonets marched up to it. 
It was broad day long before Hamilton arrived. 
He found the work not even half perfoi*med. 
About thirty corpses lay wallowing in blood on 
the dunghills before the doors. One or two 
women were seen among the lAimber, and, a 
yet more fearful and piteous sight, a little 
hand, which had been lopped in the tumult of 
the butchery from some infant. One aged Mae- 
donald was found alive. He was probably too 
infirm to fly, and, as he was above seventy, was 
not included in the orders under which Glen- 
lyon had acted. Hamilton murdered the old 
man in cold blood. The deserted hamlets were 
then set on fire : and the troops departed, driv- 
ing away with them many sheep and goats, nine 
hundred kine, and two hundred of the small 
shaggy ponies of the Highlands. 

It is said, and may but too easily be believed, 
that the sufferings of the fugitives were terri- 
ble. How many old men, how many women 
with'babcs in their arms, sank down and slept 
their last sleep in the snow ; how many, having 
crawled, spent with toil and hungar, into nooks 
among the precipices, died in those dark holes, 
and were picked to the bone by the mountain 
ravens, can never be known. But it is proba^ 
ble that those who perished by cold, weariness 
and want were not less numerous than those 
who were slain by the assassins. "When the 
troops had retired, the Macdonalds crept ont 
of the caverns of Glencoe, yentured back to the 
spot where the huts had formerly stood, col- 
lected the scorched corpses from among the 
smoking ruins, and performed some rude rites 
of sepulture. TKe tradition runs that the 
hereditary bard of the tribe, took, his seat on a 
rock which overhung the. place of slaughter, 
and poured forth a long lament over his mur«, 
dered brethren and his desolate home. Eighty 
years later that sad dirge was still repeated by 
the population of the yalley.* 

The survivors might well apprehend that they 
had escaped the shot and the sword only to per- 
ish by famine. The whole domain was a waste. 
Houses, bairns, furniture, implements of hus- 
bandry, herds, flocks, horses, were gone. Many 
months must elapse before the clan would be 
able to raise on its own ground the means of 
supporting even the most miserable existence, f 

It may be thought strange that these events 



* Deposition jof Ronald Maodonald in the Report of 1695[ 
«itors from the Moantalna, May 17, 1773. I quote Mra. 
Grant's autbortty only fat what the herself heard and 
a^. Her account of the manaore was written apparently 
rithout the amiatance of books, add is grossly inoorreet. 
odced mlMB makes a mistake of two years as to the date. 

f I h»To token the aoooont of the Bfasssere of Glenooe 
blefly firom the Report of 1695, and tnm the Gallieaus 
:0dfviv^A An unlearned, and indeed a learned reader 
lay be at a loss to gueM why the Jaeobltes should hare 
elected 00 stnnge a title for a pamphlet, on the maieacre 



of Olenooe. The explanation will be fbund in a letter of 
the Emperor Gallienns, preserved by Trebellius PoUio in 
the Life of Ingonnus. ingenuus had raiseil a rvbollion in 
Moesia. He was defeated and liilled. Gallionus ordered 
the whole proviuoe to be laid waste, and wrote tn one of 
his lieutenants fn language to which that of the Master 
of Stair bore but too mUch resemblance. " Non mihl 
satlnfAcles si tantum annatos oodderis, qnon et fors belli 
Interimere potuLfWt. Perimendos est omuls sexus vlrnis. 
Oceidtnadns ert qnieunquo maledlxit. OccMondiifi cat ^oS' 
eonqae male TOlult Laccnu OooUs. Oonokle." 
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•hould B€i.V«T» been iii«tantly foUowed by a 
burst of execration from every part of the 
ciTilised world. The fact, however, is that 
years ehupsed before the publio indignatioii was 
thoroughly awakened, aud that months elapsed 
before the blackest part of the story found cre- 
dit even among the enemies of the gOTemment. 
That the massacre should not have been men- 
tioned in the London Gasettes, in the Monthly 
Alercuries which were scarcely less courtly than 
the Gazettes, or in pamphlets licensed by official 
censors, is perfectly intelligible. But that no 
allusion to it should be found in private journals 
and letters, written by peraons free from all 
restraint, may seem extraordinary. There is 
not a word on the subject in Evelyn's Diary. 
In Narcissus Luttrell's Diary is a remarkable 
entry made five weeks after the butchery. ' The 
letters from Scotland, he says, described that 
kingdom as perfectly tranquil, except that there 
was still some grumbling about ecclesiasUcal 
questions. The Dutch ministers regularly re- 
ported all the Scotch news to their government. 
They thought it worth while, about this time, 
to mention that a collier had been taken by a 
privateer near Berwick, that the Edinburgh 
mail had been robbed, that a whale, with a 
tongue seventeen feet long and seven feet broad, 
had been stranded near Aberdeen. But it is not 
hinted in any of their despatches that there was 
any rumour of any extraordinary ooourrence in 
the Highlands. Reports that some of the Mac- 
donalds had been slain did, indeed, in about 
three weeks, travel through Edinburgh up to 
London.- But theee reports were vague and 
contradictory ; and the very worst of them was 
far from coming up to the horrible truth. The 
Whig versioD of the story was that the old rob- 
ber Mac Ian hod laid an ambuscade for the sol- 
diers, that he had been caught in his own snare, 
and that he and some of his clan had fallen sword 
in hand. The Jacobite version, sent from Edin- 
burgh on the twenty-third of March, appeared 
in the Paris Gazette of the seventh of April. 
Glenlyon, it was said, had been sent with a 
detachment from Argyle's regiment, under cover 
of darkness, to surprise the inhabitants of Glen- 
coe, and had killed thirty-six. men and boys and 
four women, "i^ In this there was nodiing very 
strange or shocking. A night attack on a gang 
of freebooters occupying a strong natural for- 
tress may be a perfectly legitimate military 
operation ; and, in the obscurity and confusion 
of such an attack, the most humane man may 
be so unfortunate as to shoot a woman or a 
child. ,The circumstances which give a pecu- 
liar character to the slaughter of Glencoe, the 
breach of faith, the breach of hospitality, the 
twelve days of feigned friendship and convi- 
viality, of morning calls, of social meals, of 
healthdrinking, of cardplaying, were not men- 
tioned by the Edinburgh correspondent of the 
Paris Gazette; and we may therefore confidently 
infer that those circumstances were as yet un- 
known even to inquisitive and busy malecontents 
residing in the Scottish capital within a hun- 
dred miles of the spot where the deed had been 



• What I have called the "Whig verfiion of the story is 
gtren, as well as the Jacobite version, in the Paris Gazette 
OfAprUT, 1692. 

1 1 believe that the circumstances which give so peenUar 
a character of atrodty to the Mae>sacre of Glencoe, were 
first published in j^rlnt by Charles I^eslie, in the Appendix 
to his answer to King. The date of Leslie's answer is 



done. In tiie wmth of the iflhud fb» niftttv 
produced, as far as can now be judged, Mareely 
any sensation. To the Londoner of thoet dajs 
Appin was what Oaffraria or Borneo is to vs. 
He was not more moved by hearing tiiat semt 
Highland thieves had been surprised and kilkU 
than we are by heating that a band of Amak»- 
sah ca.tle stealers has been cut off, or that t 
bark full of Malay pirates has been sank. He 
took it for granted that nothing had been drm 
in Glencoe beyond what was doing in mwLj 
other glens. There had been a night bravL 
one of a hundred night brawla, between tfee 
Macdonals and the Campbells ; and the Camp- 
bells had knocked the Macdonalda on the betd. 

By slow degrees the whole tmth came ost 
From a letter written at Edinbargh ftboat tw: 
months after the crime had^been coininitte<1, h 
appears that the horrible story was already cGt- 
rent among the Jacobites of that city. In ibt 
summer Argyle's regiment was quartered In the 
south of England, and some of the men mis 
strange confessions, over their ale, about w^tt 
they had been forced to do in the preeediac 
winter. The nonjurors soon got bold of xli 
due, and followed it resolutely: their secret 
presses went to work ; and at length, near t 
year after the crime had been committed, i: 
was published to the world, f But the worli 
was long incredulous. The habitual mendafttr 
of the Jacobite libellers had brought on thea 
an appropriate punishment. Now, when, f@r 
the first time, they told the truth, they wert 
supposed to be romancing. They o<ncplaiB«d 
bitterly that the story, though perfectly auth^a- 
tic, was regarded by the public as a factk^iia 
lie. J So late as the year 1696, HIehes, in a 
tract in which he endeavoured to defend hi^ 
darling tale of the Theban legion against tke 
unanswerable argument drawn frona the sileece 
of historians, remarked that it might well l« 
doubted whether any historian would make men- 
tion of the massacre of Glencoe. There were 
in England, he said, many thousanda of ve.l 
educated men who had never heard of that leis- 
sacre, or who regarded it as a mere fable. J 

Nevertheless the punishment of some of tfe 
guilty began very early. Hill, who indeed cie 
hardly be called guilty, was mucli disturbed 
Breadalbane, hardened as he was, felt the stiscs 
of conscience or the dread of retributioB. ~k 
few days after the Macdonalds had returned ;-: 
their old dwellingplace, his steward xisited ti« 
ruins of the house of Glencoe, and endeavourec 
to persuade the sons of the murdered chief u 
sign a paper declaring that they held the Eari 
guiltless of tlie blood which had been sb«-X 
They were assured that, if they would do t^i. 
all His Lordship's great influence should U 
employed to obtain for them f^m the Crown % 
f^ee pardon and a remission of all forfeituxef. 
Glenlyon did his best to assume an air cf us- 
concem. He made his appearance in the m^^ 
fashionable coffee-house at Sdinborgh, sat 
talked loudly and self-complacently about tbi 
important service in which he had been e&- 



1692. Bat it must be remembered QuA tb« date of U^: 
was then used down to what we should eall tfa.« SL-^ -1 
Blareh, 1693. Leslie's book contains aoin« i«aiaTto oc i 
sermon by Tlllotson, which was not printetl till Kat^ 
ber,1692. The Gailienns Hedivlviu speedily Mlpved. 
1 Oaliienus RediriTus. 
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Mged amoo^ t]ke monntafaui. Some of hii tol- 
11 era, however, who observed him closely, 
whispered that all this bravery waa put on. 
He was not the maii that he had been before 
Lb at night. The form of his countenance was 
2iianged. In all places, at all hours, whether he 
waked or slept, Gleucoe was for ever before him. * 

But, whatever apprehensions might disturb 
Breadalbane, whatever spectres^ might haunt 
>lenljon, the Masrter of Stair had neither fear 
lor remorse. He was indeed mortified : but he 
ras mortified only by the blunders of Hamilton 
hnd by the escape of so many of9he damnable 
>reed. " Do right, and fear nobody :" sUch is 
;he language of his letters. *' Can there be a 
nore sacred duty thnn to rid the country of 
;liieving ? The only thing that I regret is that 
my got away."f 

On the sixth of March, William, entirely 
gnorant, in all probability, of the details of the 
;rime which has cast a dark shade over his 
;lory, had set out for the Continent, leaving 
iie Queen his vicegerent in England.^ 
. He would perhaps have postponed his depar- 
:ure if he had been aware that the French 
J overnment had, during some time, been mak- 
ng great preparations for a descent on our 
.sUnd.j An event ha(i taken place which had 
changed the policy of the Court of Versailles. 
Louvois was no more. He had been at the 
lead of the military administration of his 
^untry during a quarter of a century : he had 
>ome a chief part in the direction of two wars 
ivhich had enlarged the French territory, and 
lad filled the world with the renown of the 
French arms ; and he had lived to see the be- 
^nning of a third war which tasked his great 
>owers to the utmost. Between him and the 
^lebrated captains who carried his plans into 
aecution there was little harmony. His impe- 
ious temper and his confidence in himself 
mpelled him to interfere too much with the 
K>nduct of troops in the field, even when those 
rroops were commanded by Conde, by Turenne 
IT by Luxemburg. But he was the greatest 
Lc^utant General, the greatest Quarter-master 
General, the greatest Commissary General, that 
Europe had seei]^. He may indeed be said to 
Lave made a revolution in the art of disciplin* 
ng, distributing, equipping and provisioning 
irmies. In spite, ^owover, of his abilities and 
»f his services, he had become odious to Lewis 
\nd to her who governed Lewis. On the last 
Mcasion on which the King and the minister 
ransacted business together, the ill hfimour on 
)Otb sides broke violently forth. The servant, 
D his vexation, dashed his portfolio on the 
p-ound. The master, forgetting, what he sel- 
lom forgot, that a King should be a gentleman, 
ifted his canef Fortunately his wife waa pre- 
sent. She, with her usual prudence, caught 
lis arm. She then got Louvois out of the 
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i London OMettsyMtf. T, leOl-l 

I Buniet (li. 98,) itt^s that the Kiog WM not at this time 
DformeU of the intendoni of the French Oovemm&nt. 
Ulph oontndictfl Bamet with great asperity. But that 
larnet waa in the right, is proved hejeod dlsp«te by 'VTil- 
lam't ooxrenondenoe with Heinaius. So late aa April 24, 
Tday 24.) William wrote thna : *< Je ne puis Toon dJnimu- 
er que je eooimenee k apprefaondar nne detoente en Aar 
pleterre, qtioiqne Jan'aya pn le cxoire d'aboid: maia lea 
(vfsaant el inoltH^detoQa las oMte, at aeoompagnte 
le taut de particnlarit6i, qu'il n'aat pjlos gvtea pMidUe 
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roem, and ezliorted bim t« .eooie b*ok Ui% Best 
day as if nothing had happened. The next 
day he came ; but with death in his face. The 
King, though full of resentment, was tovebed 
with pity, and advised Louvois to go home vA 
take care of himself. That evening the great 
minister died.J| 

Louvois had constantly Qpposed all plans for 
the invasion of England. His death was there- 
fore regarded at Saint Germains as a fortunate 
ovent.^ It was however necessary to look sad, 
and to send a gentleman to Versailles with 
some words of condoleooe. The messenger 
found the gorgeous circle of courtiers assem- 
bled round their master on the terrace above 
the orangery. ** Sir," said Lewis, in a tone so 
easy and cheerful that it filled all the bystand- 
ers with amazement, " present my compliments 
and thanks to the King and Queen of England, 
and .tell them that neither my affairs nor theirs 
will go on the worse for what has happened." 
These words were doubtless meant to intimate 
that the influence of Louvois had not been ex- 
erted in favour of the House of Stuart.** One 
compliment, however, a compliment whieh eost 
France dear, Lewi^ thought it right to pay to 
the memory of his ablest servant. The Mar- 
quess of Barbesieux, son of Lonvois, was 
placed, in his twenty-fifth year, at the head of 
the war department The young man was by 
no means deficient in abilities, and had been, 
during some years, employed in business of 
grave importance. But his passions were 
strong; his judgment was not ripe; and his 
sudden elevation turned his head. His man- 
ners gave general disgust. Old officers com- 
plained that he kept them long in his ante- 
chamber while he was amusing himself with 
his spaniels and his flatterers. Those who 
were admitted to his presence went away dis- 
gusted by his rudeness and arrogance. As 
was natural at his age, he valued power chiefly 
as the means of procuring pleasure. Millions 
of crowns were expended on the luxurious villa 
where he loved to forget the cares of office in 
gay conversation, delicate cookery and foaming 
champagne. He often pleaded an attack of 
fever as an excuse for not making his appear- 
ance at the proper hour in the royal closet, 
when in truth he had been playing truapt' 
among his boon coiaftanions and mistresses. 
** The French King," said William, *< has an odd 
taste. He chooses an old woman for his mis- 
tress, and a young man for his minister."f f 

There can be little doubt that Louvois, by 
pursuing that course which had made him 
odious to the inmates of Saint Oermains, had 
deserved well of his country. He was not 
maddened by Jacobite enthusiasm. He well 
knew that exiles are the worst of all advisers. 
He had excellent information : he had excellent 
judgment: he calculated the chances ; and he 



d'en donter." I quote from the French translation among 
the Mackintosh MSS. 

I Bumdt, ft 95, and Ooalow*8 note; M6inoirei da Saint 
Simon ; H6raoirei de Dsngeau. 

f Life of James II. 411, 412. 

*« M^moiree de Bangean; H6molre8 de Saint Simon. 
Saint Simon waa on the terrace, and, yonng as he irae, ah- 
served this atagular aoeae with aa aye whloh aothipg 
escaped. 
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Mw A»t ft deaeent wms likely to tkW, and to fail 
disastrously and disgracefully. James might 
weU be impatient to try the experiment, though 
the odds should be ten to one ag^nst him. He 
might gain ; and he could not lose. His folly 
and obstinacy had left him nothing to risk. 
His food, his drink, his lodging, his clothes, he 
owed to charity. Nothing could be more 
natural than that, for the Tery smallest chance 
of recovering the three kingdoms which he had 
thrown away, he should be willing to stake 
what was not his own, the honour of the French 
arms, the grandeur and the safety of the French 
monarchy. To a French statesman such a 
wager might well appear in a different light. 
But Louvois was gone. His master yielded to 
the importunity of James, and determined to 
send an expedition against England.* 

The scheme was, in some respects, well con- 
certed. It was resolved that a camp should be 
formed on the coast of Normandy, and that in 
tlds camp all the Irish regiments whiqh were 
in the Freneh service should be assembled 
under their countryman, Sarsfield. With them 
were to be joined about ten thousand French 
troops. The whole army was to be commanded 
by Marshal Bellefonds. 

A noble fleet of about eighty ships of the 
line was to convoy this force to the shores of 
Bngland. In the dockyards both of Britany 
and of Provence immense preparations were 
made. Four and forty men of war, some of 
which were among the finest that had ever 
been built, were assembled in the harbour of 
Brest under Tourville. The Count of Estrees, 
with thirty-five more, was to sail from Toulon. 
Ushant was fixed for the place of rendezvous. 
The very day was named. In order that there 
might be no wnnt either of seamen or of ves- 
sels for the intended expedition, all maritime 
trade, all privateering was, for a time, inter- 
dicted by a royal mandate, f Three hundred 
transports were collected near the spot where 
the troops were to embark. It was hoped that 
all would be ready early in the spring, before 
. the English ships were half-rigged or half- 
manned, and before a single Butch man of war 
was in Uie Channel. { 
^ James had indeed persuaded himself that, 
even if the English fleet should fall in with 
him, it would not opfTbse him. He imagined 
that he was personally a favourite with the 
mariners of all ranks. His emissaries had 
been busy among the naval officers, abd had 
found some who remembered him with kind- 
ness, and others who were out of humour with 
the men now in power. All the wild talk of a 
class of people not distinguished by taciturnity 
or discretion was reported to him with exag- 
geration, till he was deluded into a belief that 
he had more friends than enemies oq board of 
the vessels which guarded our coasts. Yet he 
should have known that a rough sailor, who 
thought himself ill used by the Admiralty, 
might, after the third bottle, when drawn on 
by artful companions, express his regret for 
the good old times, curse the new government, 
and curee himself for being such a fool as to 
fight for that government, and yet might be by 



* In the Ifaime pipers printed \fj Maephflnoa tn two 
jBemorials fiom James, urging liewls to iaTWto Knglsnd. 
Both ir^n written in Januaiy, IQBi. 
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no means prepared to go over to the Fresc^ m 

the day of battle. Of the malecontent officers, 
who, as James believed, were impatient to 
desert, the great majority had probkbly givn 
no pledge of their attachment to him except aa 
idle word hiccoughed out when they wert 
drunk, and forgotten when they were sot-er. 
One of those from whom he expected support. 
Rear Admiral Carter, had indeed heard %aii 
perfectly understood what the Jacobite agents 
had to say, had given them fair wordsy and bad 
reported ^e whole to the Queea &nd htt 
ministers. * 

But the chief dependence of James was ca 
Russell. That false, arrogant and wayw&rd 
politician was to coramand the Channel Fieet 
He had .never ceased to assure the Jacobite 
emissaries that he was bent on eflTecting g 
Restoration. Those emissaries fully reckeaed, 
if not on his entire oo-operationy yet at lea«t c£ 
his connivance ; and there oould be no docU 
that, with his connivance, a French fleet migkt 
easily convey an army to our shores. Jaaiei 
flattered himself that, as soon as he had laodei, 
he should be master of the island. But ia 
truth, when the voyage had ended, the diffica«> 
ties of his enterprise would have been (s.]y 
beginning. Two years before he bad received 
a lesson by which he should have profited. Ri 
had then deceived himself and others into the 
belief that the English were regrettiog bis, 
were pining for him, were eager to rise in ansi 
by tens of thousands to welcome him. IVlEka 
was then, as now, at a distance. Then, u 
now, the administration was entrasted to a 
woman. Then, as now, there were few regulsf 
ti;oops in England. Torrington had then usa 
as much to injure the government which b« 
served as Russell could now do- The Frescli 
fleet had then, after riding, during several 
weeks, victorious and domninant in the Cbis- 
nel, landed some troops on the soatfaern ^fa»& 
The immediate efi^ect had been that wk.»es 
counties, without distinction of Tory or Wki^ 
Churchman or Dissenter, had risen up, as »» 
man, to repel the foreigners, and thut ib« 
Jacobite party, which had, a few days bcftiie, 
seemed to be half the bation, had croacbvc 
down in silent terrOr,. and.had made itself ee 
small that it had, during some time, been imi- | 
sible. What reason was there for belieTLnj; | 
that the multitude who had, in 1690, at iht | 
first lighting of the beacons, snatched np ir&- 
locks, pikos, scythes, to defend their native bc2 | 
against the French, would now welcome thi \ 
French- as allies ? And of the army by wmJi 
James was now to be accompanied the f recf^ \ 
formed the least odious part. More than half j 
of that army was to consist of Iriah Papists : | 
and the feeling, compounded of hatred aad 
scorn, with which the Irish Pi^ists had Ige; | 
been regarded by the English Protestants, haJ I 
by recent events been stimulated to a TehemeBce i 
before unknown. The hereditary alaTee, it vrat 
said, had been for a moment free; and that 
moment had sufficed to prove that they knew 
neither how to use nor how to defend ther 
freedom. During their short asoendeDcy tbey 
had done nothing but slay, and bom, wei 
pillage, and demolish, and attahit, and eocfe- 
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cftte. In three ycarB tbey had committed snoh 
waste on their native land as thirty years of 
Snglish intelligence and industry would scarcely 
repair. They would have maintained their 
independence against the world, if they had 
been as ready to fight as they were to steal. 
But they had retreated ignominiously from the 
walls of Londonderry. They had fled like deer 
before the yeomanry of Enniskillen. The 
prince whom they now presumed to think that 
they could place, by force of arms, on the 
English throne, had himself, on the morning 
after the rout of the Boyne, reproached them 
with their cowardice, and told them that he 
would never again trust to their soldiership. 
(>n this subject Englishmen were of one mind, 
Tories, Nonjurors, even Roman Catholics, were 
as loud as Whigs in reviling the ill fated race. 
It is, therefore, not difficult to guess what effect 
would have been produced by the appearance 
on our soil of enemies whom, on their own 
soil, we had vanquished and t^'ampled down. 

James, however, in spite of the recent and 
severe teaching of experience, believed whatever 
his correspondents in England told him: and 
they told him that the whole nation was impa- 
tiently expecting him, that both the West and 
the North were ready to rise, that he wonld 
proceed from the place of landiug to Whitehall 
with as little opposition as when, in old times, 
he returned fh)m a progress. Ferguson distin- 
guished himself by the confidence with which 
he predicted a complete and bloodless victory. 
He and his printer, he was absurd enough to 
write, would be the two first men in the realm 
to take horse for His Majesty. Many other 
agents were busy up and down the country, 
during the winter and the early part of the 
spring. It does not appear that they had much 
success in the counties south of Trent. But in 
the north, particularly in Lancashire, where the 
Roman Catholics were more numerous and more 
powerful than in any other part of the kingdom, 
md Where there seems to have been, even among 
the Protestant gentry, more than the ordinary 
jroportion of bigoted Jacobites, some prepara- 
tions for an insurrection were made. Arms 
were privately bought ; officers were appointed ; 
yeoman, small farmers, grooms, huntsmen, were 
nduced to enlist. Those who gave in their 
lames were distributed into eight regiments of 
»Talry and dragoons, and were directed to hold 
hemselves in readiness to mount at the first 
lignal.* 

One of the oircnmstanees which filled James, 
it this time, with vain hopes, was that his wife 
ras pregnant and near her delivery. He flat- 
ered himself that malice itself would be ashamed 
o repeat any longer the story of the warming 
>an, and that multitudes whom that story had 
leceiTed would instantly return to their alle- 
pance. He took, on ih\a occasion, all those 
precautions which, fonr years before, he had 
bolishly and perversely forborne to take. He 
lontrived to transmit to England letters sum- 
Qoning many Pirotestant women of quality to 
Asist at the expected birth ; and he promised, 
n the name of his dear brother the Most Chris- 
Ian King, that they should be free to come and 



• Life of Jmam, U. 470, 634. Memorialv ftunlflhed by 
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go in safety. Had some cf these witnesses been 
invited to St. James's on the morning of the 
tenth of June, 1688, the House of Stuart might, 
perhaps, now be reigning in our island. But it ^ 
is easier to keep a crown than to regain one. 
It might be true that a calumnious fable had 
done much to bring about the Revolution. But 
it by no means followed that the most complete 
refutation of that fable would bring about a 
Restoration. Not a single lady crossed the sea 
in obedience to James's call. His Queen was 
safely delivered of a daughter ; but this event 
produced no perceptible effect on the state of 
public feeling in England.f 

Meanwhile the preparations for his expedition 
were going on fast. He was on the point of 
setting out for the place of embarkation before 
the English Government was at all aware of the 
danger which was impending. It had been 
long known indeed that many thousands of 
Irish were assembled in Normandy; but it 
was supposed that they had been assembled 
merely that they might be mustered and drilled 
before they were sent to Flanders, Piedmont, 
and Catalonia, t Now, however, intelligence, 
arriving f^om many quarters, left no doubt that 
an invasion would be almost ^immediately at- 
tempted. Vigorous preparations for defence 
were made. The equipping and manning of 
the ships was urged forward with vigor. The 
regular troops were drawn together between 
London and the sea. A great camp was formed 
on the down which overlooks Portsmouth. The 
militia all over the kingdom was called out. 
Two Westminster regiments and six City regi- 
ments, making up a force of thirteen thousand 
fighting men, were arrayed i \ Hyde Park, and 
passed in review before the Queen. The train- 
bands of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey marched 
down to the coast. Watchmen were posted by 
the beacons. Some nonjurors were imprisoned, 
some disarmed, some held to bail. The house 
of the Earl of Huntingdon, a noted Jacobite, 
was searched. He had had time to bum hit 
papers and to hide his arms ; but his stables 
presented a most suspicious appearance. Horses 
enough to mount a whole troop of cavalry were 
at the mangers ; and this evidence, though not 
legally sufficient to support a charge of treason, 
was thought sufficient, at such a conjuncture, 
to justify the Privy Council in sending him to 
the Tower. J 

Meanwhile James had gone down to his army, 
which was encamped round the basin of La 
Hogue, on the northern coast of the peninsnla 
known by the name of the Cotentin. Before he 
quitted Saint Germains, he held a Chapter of 
the Garter for the purpose of admitting bis son 
into the order. Two noblemen were honoured 
with the same distinction, Powis, who, among 
his brother exiles, was now called a Duke, and 
Melfort, who had returned from Rome, and was 
again James's Prime Minister. || Even at this 
moment, when it was of the greatest import- 
ance to conciliate the members of the Church of 
England, none bnt members of the Church of 
Rome were thought worthy of any mark of 
royal favoar. Powis indeed was an eminent 
mem'ber of the English aristooracy; and his 
conntrymen disliked him as little as they dilf 
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liked any oonsplsaoiu Papist Bat Mdfort 
was not even an ^SngUshmaa: he had neTor 
held office in EngUnd: he had neTer sate in 
the English Parliament; and he had therefore 
no pretensions to a dignity peculiarly English. 
He "was moreoyer hated by all the contending 
factions of all the three kingdoms. Royal 
letters countersigned by him had been sent both 
to the Convention at Westminster and to the 
Conyention at Edinburgh; and, both at West- 
miuater and at Edinburgh, the sight of his odious 
name and handwriting ha4 made the most seal- 
ous friends of hereditary right hang down their 
heads in shame. It seems strange that even 
James should haye chosen, at such a conjuno- 
ture, to proclaim to the world that the men 
whom his people most abhorred were the men 
whom he most delighted to honour. 

Still more ii^urious to his interests was the 
Declaration in which he announced his inten- 
tions to his subjects Of all the State papers 
which were put forth eyen by him it was the 
most elaborately and ostentatiously iigudioious. 
When it had disgusted and exasperated all good 
Englishmen of all parties, the Papists at Saint 
Germains pretended that it had been drawn up 
by a staunch Protestant, Edward Herbert, who 
had been Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
before the Reyolution, and who now bore the 
empty title of Chancellor.* But it is certain 
that Herbert was neyer consulted about any. 
matter of Importance, and that the Declaration 
was the work of Melfort an^ of Melfort alone, f 
In truth those qualities of head and heart which 
had made Melfort the fayourite of his master 
shone forth in eyery sentence. Hot a word was 
to be found indicating that three years of ban- 
ishment had made the King wiser, that he had 
repented o^. a single error, that he took to him- 
self even the smallest part of the blame of that 
reyolution which had dethroned him, or that he 
purposed to follow a CQurse in any respect 
differing from that which had already been 
fatal to him. All the charges which had been 
brought against him he pronounced to be utterly 
unfounded. Wicked men had put forth calum- 
nies. Weak men had belieyed those calumnies. 
He alone had been faultless. He held out no 
hope that ho would consent to any restriction 
of that yast dispensing power to which he had 
formerly laid claim, that he would not again, in 
defiance of the plainest statutes, fill the Priyy 
Council, the bench of justice, the public offices, 
the army, the navy, with Papists, that he would 
not re-establish the High Commission, that he 
would not appoint a new set of regulators to 
remodel all the constitnent bodies of the king- 
dom. He did indeed condescend to say that he 
would maintain the legal rights of the Church 
of England : but he had said this before ; and 
all men knew what those words meant in his 
mouth. Instead of assuring his people of bis 
forgiveness, he menaced them with a proscrip- 
tion more terrible than any which our island had 
' ever seen« He published a list of persons who 
had no mercy to expect. Among these were Or- 
mond, Caermarthen, Nottingham, Tillotson and 
Burnet. AAer the roll of those who were 
doomed to death byname, came a series of cate- 
• gories. First stood all the crowd of rustics 
who had been rude to His Majesty when he was 
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stopped at Shaeraess in his flight Thuepw 
ignorant wretches, some hundreds m nin^ 
were reserved for another bloody ciicoii I^ 
came all persons who had in any manner bom 
a part in the punishment of any Jaeobitt en- 
spirator; judges, counsel, witnesaea, pud 
jurymen, petty jurymen, sherifs and uder- 
sheriffs, constables and turnkeys, ui 8bon,t2 
the ministers of justice from HoU don to 
Ketch. Then vengeance was denounced agiiu: 
all spies and all informers who had divnlgec u 
the usurpers the designs of the Coort of S&i:: 
Germains. All justices of the peace wlio sUiii 
not declare for their rightful Soyereign \i* 
moment that they heard of his laDdiD|.»: 
gaolers who should not instantly set poiiiia: 
prisoners at liberty, were to be left to the a- 
treme rigour of the law. No exeeptioo m 
made in favour of a justice or of a gaoler fk 
might be within a hundred yards of occ »! 
William's regiments, and a hundred niles frn 
the nearest plaoe where there was s aofii 
Jacobite in arms. 

It might have been expected that Jasis, 
after t'lus denouncing vengeanoe a^nst Urp 
classes of his subjects, would at least ka 
offered a general amnesty to the rest fiat i 
general amnesty he said not a wori He £i 
indeed promise that any offender who vis blI 
in any of the categories of proscription, u. 
who should by any eminent servioe mentiidi!- 
gence, should receive a special pardon. B«. 
with this exception, all the offenders, hvt^ 
of thousands in number, were merelj iofcmi 
that their fate should be decided in Parlisaei 

The agents of James speedily dispeneti b 
Declaration over every part of the kingtiia 
and by doing so rendered a great aerriteb 
William. The general cry was that the la- 
nished oppressor had at least given Englisbaa 
fair warning, and that, if, after such ST&nia{, 
they welcomed him home, they would btif » 
pretence for complaining, though ewtjtoei! 
town should be polluted by an aasiie redeabiif 
that which Jeffreys had held at Taonton. Tu 
some hundreds of people, — the Jacobites ps 
the number so low as five hundred,— veit l 
be hanged without mercy was certain: ui 
nobody who had concurred in the ReTohta 
nobody who had fought for the newgoTerastfi 
by sea or land, no soldier who had boiM i 
part in the conquest of Ireland, no Jkvoiin 
ploughman or Cornish miner who bad tUe 
arms to defend his wife and children t^ 
Tourville, could be certain that he shoulii e.: 
be hanged. How abject too, howsp'tefuicsi 
be the nature of a man who, ,eB(^kged ia ibi 
most momentous of all undertakioga, uA » 
piring to the noblest of all prises, coolJ Mt 
refrain from proclaiming that he thirsted f« 
the blood of a multitude of poor fiafaersd. 
because, more than three years before, ^ 
had pulled him.about and called him flatckct- 
face I If, at the very moment when he bad ^ 
strongest motives for trying to conciliated 
people by the show of olemency» he cooki bK 
bring himself to hold towards them aay !» 
guage but that of an implacable enemy, vImJi 
was to be expected firom him when be ahfiuj 
be again their master ? So savage was hi 
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Ature Aftt, in a ritaalioii in irbieh nil other 
^nts have resorted to blaDdishmenta and fair 
Tomises, ho could utter nothing but reproaches 
ad threats. The only vords in his Declara- 
ioQ which bad any show of graciousoeas were 
bose in whioh he promised to send away the 
ireigQ troops as soon as his authority was re- 
Btablished ; and many said that those words, 
rhen examined, wonld be found full of sinister 
leaning. Ha held out no hope that he would 
BDd away Popish troops who were his own 
ubjects. His intentions were manifest. The 
rench might go ; but the Irish would remain, 
he people of England were to be kept down 
y these thrioe subjugated barbarians. No 
onbt a Bapparee who had run away at Newton, 
totler and the Boyne, might find courage 
aough to guard the scaffolds on which his con- 
uerors were to die, and to lay waste our 
rantry as he had laid waste bis own. 
The Queen and her ministers, instead of 
ttempting to suppress James's manifesto, very 
isely reprinted it, and sent it forth licensed 
y the Secretary of State, and interspersed 
itb remai^ka by a shrewd and severe oom- 
lentator. It was refixted in many keen pamph- 
»ts : it was turned into doggrel rhymes ; and 
was left undefended even by the boldest and 
lost acrimonious libellers among the non- 
irors,* 

Indeed, some of the nonjurors were so much 
armed by observing the effect which this 
anifesto produced, that they affected to treat 
as spurious, and published as their master*s 
snnine I>eclaration a paper full of gracious 
rofessions and promises. They made him offer 
free pardon to all his people with the excep- 
on of four great criminals. They made him 
>ld out hopes of great remissions of taxation, 
bey made him pledge his word that he would 
itrust the whole ecclesiastical administration 
the nonjuring bishops. But this forgery im- 
»sed on nobody, and was important only as 
lowing that even the Jacobites were ashamed 
' the prince whom they were labouring to 
istore.f 

No man read the .Declaration with more sur- 
ise and anger than Rnssell. Bad as he was, 
I was much under the influence of two feel- 
gs, which, though they cannot be called 
rtuous, have some affinity to virtue, and are 
spectable when compared with mere selfish 
pidity. Professional spirit and party spirit 
ire strong in him. He might be false to his 
untry, but not to his flag ; and, even in be- 
ming a Jacobite, he had not ceased to be a 
hig. In truth, he was a Jacobite only because 
! was the most intolerant and acrimonious of 
higs. He thought himself and his faction 
igratefully neglected by William, and was for 
time too much blinded by resentment to per- 
ive that it would be mere madness in the old 



Roundheads, the old Exelunionists, to punish 
William by recalling James. The near prospect 
of an invasion, and the Declaration in which 
Englishmen were plainly told what they had to 
expect if that invasion should be successful, 
produced, it should seem, a sudden and entire 
change in Russeirs feelings ; and that change 
he distinctly avowed. **I wish," he said to 
Lloyd, **to serve King James. The thing 
might be done, if it were not his own fault. 
But he takes the wrong way with us.' Let him 
forget all the past : let him grant a general 
pardon ; and then I will see what I can do for 
him." Lioyd hinted something about the 
honours and rewards designed for Russell him- 
self. But the Admiral, with a spirit worthy of 
a better man, cut him short. *' I do not wish 
to hear anything on that subject. My solici- 
tude is for the public. And do not think that I 
will let the French triumph over us in our own 
sea. Understand this, that if I meet them I 
fight them, ay, though His Majesty himself 
should be on board." 

This conversation was truly reported to 
James ; but it does not appear to have alarmed 
him. He was, indeed, possessed with a belief 
that Russell, even if willing, would not be able 
to induce the officers and sailors of the English 
navy to fight against their old King, who wa^ 
also their old Admiral. 

The hopes which James felt, he and bis 
favourite Melford succeeded in imparting to 
Lewis and to Lewis's ministers. { But for those 
hopes, indeed, it is probable that all thoughts 
of invading England in the course of that year 
would have been laid aside. For the extensive 
plan which had been formed in the winter had, 
in the course of the spring, been disconcerted 
by a succession of accidentia such as are beyond 
the control of human wisdom. The time fixed 
for the assembling of all the maritime forces of 
France at Usbant had long elapsed ; and not a 
single sail had appeared at the place of ren- 
dezvous. The Atlantic squadron was still der 
tained by bad weather in the port of Brest. 
The Mediterranean squadron, opposed by a 
strong west wind, was vainly struggling to pass 
the pillars of Hercules. Two fine vessels had 
gone to pieces on the rocks of Ceuta.} Mean- 
while the admiralties of the allied powers had 
been active. Before the end of April the Eng- 
lish fleet was ready to sail. Three noble ships 
just launched from our dockyards, appeared for 
the first time on the water. || William had been 
hastening the maritime preparations of the 
United Provinces ; and his exertions had been 
successful. On the twenty-ninth of April a fine 
squadron from the Texel appeared in the Downs. 
Soon came the North Holland squadron, the 
Maes squadron, the Zealand squadron.^ The 
whole force of the confederate powers was 
assembled at Saint Helen's in the second week 
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of May, more thftii ninety Ball of the line, 
manned by between thirty and forty thousand 
of the finest seamen of the two great maritime 
nations. Russell had the ehief command. He 
was assisted by Sir Ralph Delaval, Sir John 
Ashley, Sir Clondesley Shovel, Rear Admiral 
Carter, and Rear Admiral Rooke. Of the Dutch 
officers Van Almonde was highest in rank . 

No mightier armament had ever appeared in 
the British Channel. There was little reason 
for apprehending that such a force could be de- 
feated in a fair conflict. Nevertheless there w^s 
great uneasiness in London. It was known that 
there was a Jacobite party in the navy. Alarm- 
ing rumours had worked their way round from 
France. It was said that the enemy reckoned 
on the co-operation of some of those officers on 
whose fidelity, in this crisis, the safety of the 
State might depend. Russell, as far as can 
now be discoTcred, was still unsuspected. But 
others, who were probably less criminal, had 
been more indiscreet. At all the coffee houses 
admirals and captains were mentioned by name 
as traitors who ought to be instantly cashiered, 
if not shot. It was even confidently affirmed 
that some of the guilty had been put under 
arrest, and others turned out of the service. 
The Queen and her counsellors were in a great 
strait. It was not easy to say' whether the 
danger of trusting the suspected persons or 
the danger of removing them were Uie greater. 
Mary, with many painful misgivings, resolved, 
and the event proved that she resolved wisely, 
to treat the evil reports as calumnious, to make 
a solemn appeal to the honour of the accused 
gentlemen, and then to trust the safety of her 
7 kingdom to their national and professional 
spirit. 

On the fifteenth of May a great assembly of 
officers was convoked at Saint Helen's on board 
the Britannia, a fine three decker, from which 
Russell's flag was flying. The Admiral told them 
that he had received a despatch, which he was 
charged to read to them. It was from Notting- 
ham. The Queen, the Secretary wrote, had 
been informed that stories deeply affecting tlie 
character of tlie navy were in circulation. It 
had even been affirmed that she had found her- 
self under the necessity of dismissing many offi- 
cers. But Her Majesty was determioed to 
believe nothing against those brave servants 
of the State. The gentlemeil who had been so 
foully slandered might be assured that she 
placed entire reliance on them. This letter 
was admirably calculated to work on those to 
whom it was addressed. Very few of them 
probably had been guilty of any worse offence 
than rash and angry talk orer their wine. 
They were as yet only grumblers. If they had 
fancied that they were marked men, they might 
in selfdefence hav'e become traitors. They be- 
came enthusiastically loyal as soon as they were 
assured that the Queen reposed entire confi- 
dence in their loyalty. They eagerly signed an 
address in which they entreated her to believe 
that they would, with the utmost resolution and 
alacrity, venture their lives in defence of her 
rights, of English freedom and of the Protest- 
ant religion, against all foreign and Popish 
invaders. "God," they added, "preserve your 
person, direct your counsels, and prosper your 
arms ; and let all your people say Amen."* 
The sincerity of these professions was soon 



bronght to the test. A few hours «fler On 
meeting on board of the Britannia, the mifti 
of Tourville's squadron were seen from tlie doMi 
of Portland. One messenger galloped with tkt 
news from Weymouth to London, and rovmi 
Whitehall at three in the morning. Another 
took the coast road, and carried the intelligeftct 
to Russell. All was ready ; and on tho nion- 
ing of the seventeenth of May, the allied £ceii 
stood out to sea.f 

Tourville had with him only bia own squad- 
ron, consisting of forty four ships of the lice. 
But he had received positive orders to protest 
the descent on England, and not to deeline t 
battle. Though these orders had been gives 
before it was known at VersailleB that tks 
Dutch and English fleets had joined, he tu 
not disposed to take on himself the reepoiH- 
bility of disobedience. He still Tememberei 
with bitterness the reprimand which bis ei- i 
treme caution had drawn upon him after tise 
fight of Beachy Head. ^9 would not again be 
told that he was a timid and nnenterpriar^ 
commander, that he had no ooam^e bni ti« 
vulgar courage of a common sailor. He vss 
also persuaded that the odds against him were 
rather apparent than real. He belloTed, on tkt 
autiiority of James and Melfort^ tiuit the E&f- 
lish seamen, from the flag officers <lown to Ci 
cabin boys, were Jacobites. Those who fouget 
would fight with half a heart; and there woci 
probably be numerous desertions nt the m«i 
critical moment Animated bj such hopes ht 
sailed from Brest, bteered first towards ck 
north east, came in sight of the coast of I>orscr 
shire, and then struck across the Channel to- 
wards La Hogue, where the army which he vis 
to convoy to England had already begun to es- 
bark on board of the transports. Ue was wit^ 
a few leagues of Barfieur when, before day- 
break, on the morning of the nineteemh U 
May, he saw the great armament of the aSa^ 
stretching along the eastern horizon. He ik- 
termined to bear down on them. By eight %ia 
two lines of battle were formed ; but it vsa 
eleven before the firing began. It soon beeant 
plain that the English, Arom the Admiral dawc- 
ward, were resolved to do their duty. Ruaeca. 
had visited all his ships, and exhorted all lij 
crews. " If your commanders play false,** t* 
said, "overboard with them, and with mjeei 
the first." There was no defect! on. There wm 
no slackness. jCarter was the first who hnkt 
the French line. He was struck by a spiiait: 
of one of his own yard arms, and fell dyir^g cm 
the deck. He would not be carried 'bekw. 
He would not let go his sword. '* Fight tb« 
ship," were his last words : " fight the ship as 
long as she can swim." The battle lasted till f> sr 
in the afternoon. The roar of the guntt wa» di~ 
tlDctly heard more than twenty miles off, by tLi 
army which was encamped on the coast of K>:^- 
mandy. During the earlier part of the d»j-J 
the wind was favourable to the French- t^j 
were opposed to half of the allied fleet ; ar'i 
against that half they maintained the coaSLrt 
with their usual courage, and with more thai 
their usual seamanship. After a bard a-. I 
doubtful fight of five hours, Tourrille thou^: 
that enough had been done to maintain ih« 
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honoar of tbe white flag, and began to draw off. 
But by this time the wind had veered, and was 
with the allies.* They were now able to ayoil 
tAemselves of their great enperiority of force. 
They came on fast. The retreat of the French 
beoame a flight. TourTille fonght his own ship 
desperately. She was named, in allusion to 
Lewis's favourite emblem, the Boyal Sun, and 
was widely renowned as the finest vessel in the 
world. It was reported among the English 
sailors that she was adorned with an image of 
the Great King, and that he appeared there, as 
he appeared in the Place of Victories, with 
▼anqnished nations in chains beneath his feet. 
The gallant ship, surrounded by enemies, lay 
like a great fortress on the sea, scattering death 
on every side from her hundred and four port- 
holes. She was 80 formidably manned that all 
attempts to board her failed. Long after sun- 
set, she got clear of her assailants, and with all 
her scuppers flouting blood, made for the coast 
of Normandy. She had suffered so much, that 
Tourville hastily removed his flag to a ship of 
ninety guns, which was named the Ambitious. 
By this time his fleet was scattered far over the 
•ea. About twenty of his smallest ships made 
their esoape by a road which was too perilous 
for any courage but the courage of despair. 
In the double darkness of night and of a thick 
sea fog, they ran, with all their sails spVead, 
through the boiling waves and treacherous 
rocks of the Race of Aldemey, and, by a strange 
good fortune, arrived without a single disaster 
at Saint Maloes. The pursuers did not venture 
to follow the fugitives into that terrible strait, 
the place of innumerable shipwrecks.* 

Those French vessels which were too bulky 
to venture into the Race of Aldemey fled to the 
havens of the Gotentin. The Royal Sun and two 
other three deckers reached Cherburg in safety. 
The Ambitious, with twelve other ships, all first 
rates or second rates, took refuge in the Bay of 
La Hogue, close to the headquarters of the 
army of James. 

The three ships which had fled to Cherburg 
were closely chased by an English squadron 
under the command of Delaval. He found 
them hauled up into shoal water where no large 
man of war oould get at them. He therefore 
determined to attack them with his fireships 
and boats. The service was gallantly and suc- 
cessfully performed. In a short time the Royal 
Ban and her two consorts were burned to ashes. 
Part of the crowd escaped to the shore; and 
part fell into the hands of the English. f 

Meanwhile Russell with the greater part of 
his victorious fleet had blockaded the Bay of 
La Ilogue. Here, as at Cherburg, the French 
men of war had been drawn up into shallow 
water. They lay close to the camp of the 
army which was destined for the invasion of 
England. Six of them were moored under a 
fort named Lisset The rest lay under the 
guns of another fort named Saint Vaast, where 
James had fixed his headquarters, and where 
the Union flag, variegated by the crosses of 
Saint George and Saint Andrew, hung by the 
side of the white flag of France. Aiarahal Bel- 
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lefonds had planted several batteries which, it 
was thought, would deter the boldest enemy f^om 
approacMng either Fort Lisset or Fort Saint 
Vaast. James, however, who knew something 
of English seamen, was not perfectly at ease, 
and proposed to send strong bodies of soldiers 
on board of the ships. But Tourville would 
not consent to put such a slur on his profession. . 

Russell meanwhile was |«reparing for an 
attack. On the afternoon of the twenty-third 
of May all was ready. A flotilla consisting of 
sloops, of fireships, and of two hundred boats, 
was entrusted to the command of Rooke. The 
whole armament was in the highest spirits. 
The rowers, flushed by success, and animated 
by the thought that they were going to fight 
under the eyes of the French and Irish troops 
who had been assembled for the purpose of sub- 
jugating England, pulled manfully and with 
loud huzzas towards the six huge wooden 
castles which lay close to Fort Lisset. The 
French, though an eminently brave people, 
have always been more liable to sadden panics 
than their phlegmatic neighbours the English 
and Germans. On this dav there was a papio 
both in the fleet and in the army. Tourville 
ordered his sailors to man their boats, and would 
have led them to encounter the enemy in the 
bay. But his example and h]^ exhortations 
were vain. His boats turned round and fled in 
confusion. The ships were abandoned. The 
cannonade from Fort Lisset was so feeble and 
ill directed that it did no execution. The regi- 
ments on the beach^afber wasting a few musket 
shots, drew off. The English boarded the men 
of war, set them on fire, and having performed 
this great service without the loss of a single 
life, retreated at a late hour with the retreating 
tide. The bay was in a blaze during the night ; 
and now and then a loud explosion announced 
that the flames had reached a powder room or 
a tier of loaded guns. At eight the next morn- 
ing the tide came back strong ; and with the 
tide came back Rooke and his two hundred 
boats. The enemy made a faint attempt to 
defend the vessels which were near Fort Saint 
Vaast. BuHng a few minutes the batteries did 
some execution among the crews of our skiffs : 
but the struggle was soon over. . The French 
poured fast out of their ships on one side: the 
English poured in as fast on the other, and, 
with loud shouts, turned the captured guns 
against the shore. The batteries were speecHl^ 
silenced. James and Mclfort, Bellefonds and 
Tourville, looked on in helpl'ess despondency 
while the second conflagration proceeded. The 
conquerors, leaving the ships of war in flames, 
made their way into an inner basin where many 
transports lay. Eight of these vessels were set 
on fire. Several were taken in tow. The rest 
would have been either destroyed or carried off, 
had not the sea again begun to ebb. It was 
impossible to do more ; and the victorious flo- 
tilla slowly retired, insulting the hostile camp 
with a thundering chant of "Qod save the 
King." 

Thus ended, at noon, on the twenty-fourth 
of May, the great conflict which had raged 
during five days over a wide extent of sea and 
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B^ore. One Engliab fireship had perished in 
its oalting. Sixteen French men of war, all 
noble yessels, and eight of them three-deckers, 
had been sunk or burned down to the keel. 
The battle is called from the place where it ter- 
minated, the battle of La Hogae.* 

The news was received in London with bound- 
less exaltation. In -the fight on the open sea, 
indeed, the numerical superiority of the allies 
had been so great that they had little reason to 
boast of their success. But the courage and 
skill with which the crews of the English boats 
had, in a French harbour, in sight of a French 
army, and nnder the fire of French batteries, 
destroyed a fine French fleet, amply justified 
the pride with which our fathers pronounced 
the name of La Hogue. That we may fully 
enter into their feelings, we must remember 
that this was the first great check that had ever 
been given to the arms of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, and the fir9t great victory that the 
English had gained over the French since the 
day of Aginoourt. The stain left on our fame 
by the shameful defeat of Beachy Head was 
elfabed. This time the glory was aU our own. 
The Dutch had indeed done their duty, as they 
have always done it in maritime war, whether 
^hting on our side or against us, whether vic- 
torious or vanquished. But the English had 
borne the brunt of the fight. Russell who 
commanded in chief was an Englishman. 
Delaval who directed the attack on Cherburg, 
I9a8 an Englishman. Booke who led the flo- 
tilla into the Bay of La Hogtie was an English- 
nan. The only two officers of note who had 
fallen, Admiral Carter and Captain fJastings of 
the Sandwich, were Englishmen. Yet the plea- 
sure with which the good news was received 
here must not be ascribed solely or chiefly to 
national pride. The island was safe. The 

Ctant pastures, cornfields and commons of 
pshire and Surrey would not be the seat 
of war. The houses and gardens, the kitchens, 
and dairies, the cellars and plate chests, the 
drives and daughters of our gentry and clergy 
^ould not be at the mercy of Irish Rapparees, 
who had sacked the dwellings and skinned 
the cattle of the Englishry of Leinster, or of 
French dragoons accustomed to live at free 
quarters on the Protestants of Auvergne. 
whigs and Tories joined in thanking Ood for 
this great deliverance; and the most respect- 
able nonjurors could not but be glad at heart 
that the rightful King was not to be brought 
back by an army of foreigners. 

The public joy was therefore all but univer- 
bAI. During several days the bells of London 
pealed without ceasing. Flags were flying on 
all the steeples. Rows of candles were in all 
the windows. Bonfires were at all the corners 
of the streets.! The sense which the govern- 
ment entertained of the services of the navy 
was promptly, judiciously and gracefully mani- 



fested. Sidney and Portland were Bent to mmt 
the fleet at Portsmouth, and were aecompftnied 
by Rochester, as the representative of tbe To^ 
ries. The three Lords took down with tbea 
thirty seven thousand pounds in coin, whi^ 
they were to distribute as a donative among tb€ 
sailors. { Gold medals were given to the oS- 
cers.^ The remains of Hastings and Cuter 
were brought on shore with every mark of hon- 
our. Carter was buried at Portsmouth* with a 
great display of military pomp.]] The corpas 
of Hastings was brought up to London, and 
laid, with unusual solemnity, nnder the pave* 
ment of Saint Jameses Church. The footgnnrds 
with reversed arms escorted the bearee. Fonr 
royal state oarriagt'S, each drawn by nix horses, 
were in the procession : a crowd of men of qnsp 
lity in mourning cloaks filled the pews ; nod the 
Bishop of Lincoln preached the funeral ser- 
mon.^ While such marks of respect were paid 
to the slain, the wounded were not neglected 
Fifty surgeons, plentifully supplied with instin- 
ments, bandages, and drugs, were sent down ia 
all haste from London to Portsmouth.** It is 
not easy for us to form a notion of the difficulty 
which there then was in providing at short ao- 
tice commodious shelter and skilful attendanoa 
for hundreds of maimed and lacerated mea. 
At present every county, every large town, esa 
boast of some spacious palace in irhich the 
poorest labourer who has fractured a limb may 
find an excellent bed, an able medical atten- 
dant, a careful nurse, medicines of the best 
quality, and nourishment such as an invahd 
requires. But there was not then, in the whole 
realm, a single infirmary supported b^ velan- 
tary contribution. Even in the capital the 
only edifices open to the wounded were the two 
ancient hospitals of Saint Thomas and Saint 
Bartholomew. The Queen gave orders that in 
both these hospitals arrangements should be 
made at the public charge for the reception cf 
patients from the fleet ff At the same time it 
was announced that a noble and lasting memo- 
rial of the gratitude which England felt for ibe 
courage and patriotism of her sailors weuld 
soon rise on a site eminently appropriate. 
Among the suburban residences of our kings, 
that which stood at Greenwich had long held a 
distinguished place. Charles the Second liked 
the situation, and determined to rebuild tbe 
house and to improve the gardens. Soon afto 
his Restoration, he began to erect, on a spot 
almost washed by the Thames at high tide, 
a madsinn of vast extent and cost. Behind the 
palace were planted long avenues of trees which, 
when William reigned, were scarcely more than 
saplings, but which have now coTored with 
their massy shade the summer rambles of seve- 
ral generations. On the slope which has long 
been the scene of the holiday sporta of the 
Londoners, were constructed flights of terraces. 
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f 'whicli the Ye8t!ge8 nay still be discerned, 
"he Queen now publicly declared, in her bus- 
and^B name, that the building commenced by 
Iharles should be completed, and should be a 
etreat for seamen disabled in the service of 
bieir country.* 

One of the happiest effects produced by the 
ood news was the calming of the public mind, 
during about a month the nation had been 
ourly expecting an invasion and a rising, and 
ad consequently been in an irritable and suspi- 
ious mood. In many parts of England a nonju- 
or could not show himself without great risk of 
eing insulted. A report that arms were hidden 
1 a house sufficed to bring a furious mob to the 
oor. The mansion of one Jacobite gentleman 
1 Kent had been attacked, and, after a fight 
Q. which several shots were fired, had been 
termed and pulled down.f Yet such riots 
rere by no means the worst symptoms of the 
over which had inflamed the whole society. 
.*he exposure of Fuller, in February, had, as 
t seemed, put an end to the practices of that 
lie tribe of which Gates was the patriarch, 
hiring some weeks, indeed, the world was dis- 
losed to be unreasonably incredulous about 
tlots. But in April there was a reaction. The 
Vench and Irish were coming. There- was but 
00 much reason to believe that there were 
raitors.in the island. Whoever pretended that 
le could point out those traitors was sure to 
« heard with attention; and there was not 
ranting a false witness to avail himself of the 
;olden opportunity. 

This false witness was named Robert Young, 
lis history was in his own lifetime so fully iu- 
estigated, and so much of his correspondence 
las been preserved, that the whole man is be- 
ore us. His character is indeed a curious 
tudy. His birthplace was a subject of dispute 
.mong three nations. The English pronounced 
lim Irish. The Irish, not being ambitious of 
be honour of having him for a countryman, 
.ffirmed that he was born in Scotland. Where- 
ver he may have been born, it is impossible to 
loubt where he was bred : for his phraseology 
3 precisely that of the Teagues who were, in 
lis time, favourite characters on our stage. 
le called himself a priest of the Established 
Church: but he was in truth only a dea- 
lon ; and his deacon's orders he had obtained 
»j producing forged certificates of his learning 
.ad moral character. Long before ,the Revo- 
ution he held curacies in various parts in Ire- 
and ; but he did not remain many d^ys in any 
pot He was driven from one place by the 
candal which was the effect of his lawless 
•mours. He rode away from another place on 
. borrowed horse, which he never returned. 
le settled in a third parish, and was taken up 
or bigamy. Some letters which he wrote on 
his occasion ftrom the gaol of Cavan have been 
(reserved. He assured each of his wives, with 
he most frightful imprecations, that she alone 
ras the object of his love ; and he thus suo- 
«eded in inducing one of them to support him 
a prison, and the other to save his life by for- 
bearing herself at the assizes. The only epe- 
imens which remain to us of his method of 
mparting religious instruction are to be found 
a these episUes. He compares himself to 
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David, the man after Ood's own heart, who hacl 
been guilty both of adultery and murder. Ho 
declares that he repents : he prays for the for- 
giveness of the Almighty, and then intreats his 
dear honey, for Christ's sake, to perjure herself. 
Having narrowly escaped the gallows, he wand- 
ered during several years about Ireland and Eng- 
land, begging, stealing, cheating, sonating, forg- 
ing, and lay in many prisons under many names. 
In 1684 he was convicted at Bury of having frau- 
dulently counterfeited Sancroft's signature, and 
was sentenced to the pillory and to imprison- 
ment. From his dungeon he wrote to implore 
the Primate's mercy. The letter may still be 
read with all the original bad grammar and 
bad spelling. { The writer acknowledged his 
guilt, wished that his eyes were a fountain of 
water, declared that he should never know 
peace till he had received episcopal absolution, 
and professed a mortal hatred of Dissenters. 
As all this contrition and all this orthodoxy 
produced no effect, the penitent, after swearing 
bitterly to be revenged on Sancroft, betook him- 
self to another device. The Western Insurrec- 
tion had just broken out. The magistrates all 
over the country were but too ready to listen 
to any accusation that might be brought against 
Whigs and Nonconformists. Young declared 
on oath that, to his knowledge, a design had 
been formed in Suffolk against the life of King- 
James, and named a peer, several gentlemen, 
and ten Presbyterian ministers, as parties to 
the plot. Some of the accused were brought 
to trial ; and Young appeared in the witness 
box : but the story which he told was proved 
by overwhelming evidence to be false. Soon 
after the Revolution he was again convicted of 
forgery, pilloried for the fourth or fifth time, 
and sent to Newgate. While he lay there, he 
determined to try whether he should be more 
fortunate as an accuser of Jacobites than he 
had been as an accuser of Puritans. He first 
addressed himself to Tillotson. There was a 
horrible plot against their Majesties, a plot as 
de^p as hell ; and some of the first men in Eng- 
land were concerned in it. Tillotson, though 
he placed little confidence in information com- 
ing from such a source, thought that the oath 
which he had taken as a Privy Councillor made 
it his duty to mention the subject to William. 
William, after his fashion, treated the matter 
very lightly. ** I am confident," he said, ** that 
this is a villa ny ; and I will have nobody dis- 
turbed on such grounds." After this rebuff. 
Young remained some time quiet. But when 
William was on the Continent, and when the 
nation was agitated by the apprehension of a 
French invasion and of a Jacobite insurrection, 
a false accuser might hope to obtain a favour- 
able audience. The mere oath of a man who 
was well known to the turnkeys of twenty gaols 
was not likely to injure any body. But Young 
was master of a weapon which is, of all wea- 
pons, the most formidable to innocence. He 
had lived during some years by counterfeiting 
hands, and had at length attained such con- 
summate skill in that bad art that even expe- 
rienced clerks who were conversant with manu- 
script could scarcely, after the most minuta 
comparison, discover any difference between his 
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imitatioiis and the originalt. H« had siMoeeded 
ia making a.eoUeotion of papers written by men 
of note who were suspeoted of disaffection, 
fiome autographs he had stolen; and some he 
had obtained by writing in feignednames to ask 
after the characters of servants or curates. He 
now drew ap a paper purporting to be an Asso- 
ciation for the Restoration of the banished King. 
This document set forth that the subscribers 
bound themselves in the presence of God to take 
arm^ for His Majesty, and to seize on the 
Prince of Orange, dead or alive. To the As- 
sociation Young appended the names of Marl- 
borough, of Combury, of Salisbury, of Bancroft, 
and of Sprat, Bishop of Rochester and Dean of 
Westminster. 

The next thing to be done was to put the 
paper in some hiding place into the house of one 
of the persons.whose signatures had been coun- 
terfeited. As Young could not quit Newgate, 
he was forced to employ a subordinate agent 
for this purpose. He selected a wretch named 
Blackhead, who had formerly been convicted of 
perjury and sentenced to have his ears clipped. 
The selection was not happy ; for Blackhead 
had none of the qualities which the trade of a 
false witness requires except wickedness. There 
was nothing plausible about him. His voice 
was harsh. Treachery was written in all the 
lines of his yellow face. He had no invention, 
no presence of mind, and could do little more 
than repeat by rote the lies taught him by 
others. 

This man, instructed by his accomplice, re- 
paired to Sprat's palace at Bromley, introduced 
himself there as the confidential servant of an 
imaginary Doctor of Divinity, delivered to the 
Bishop, on bended knee, a letter ingeniously 
manufactured by Young, and received, with the 
semblance of profbund reverence, the episcopal 
benediction. The servants made the stranger 
welcome. He was taken to the cellar, drank 
their master's health, enA entreated them to let 
him see the house. They could not venture to 
show any of the private apartments. Black- 
head, therefore, after begging importunately, 
but in vain, to be suffered to have one look at 
the study, was forced to content himself with 
dropping the Association into a flowerpot which 
stood in a parlour near the kitchen. 

Everything having been thus prepared. Young 
informed the ministera that he could tell them 
something of the highest importance to the wel- 
fare of the State, and earnestly begged to be 
heard. His request reached them on perhaps 
the most anxioas day of an anxious month. 
Tourville had just stood out to sea. The army 
, of James was embarking. London was agitated 
by reports about, the disaffection of the naval 
officers. The Queen was deliberating whether 
she should cashier those who were suspected, or 
try the effect of an appeal to their honour and 
patriotism. At such a moment the ministers 
could not refuse to listen to any person who 
professed himself able to give them valuable in- 
formation. Young and his accomplice were 
brought before the Privy Council. They there 
accused Marlborough, Combury, Salisbury, 
Sanoroft and Sprat of high treason. These great 
men. Young said, had invited James to invade 
England, and had promised to join him. The 
eloquent and ingenious Bishop of Rochester had 
VBdertaken to draw up a Deolaration which 



would inflame the nation agelost tlie gorem- 

ment of King William. The conspirators were 
bound together by a written instrument. That 
instrument, signed by their own hands, would 
be found at Bromley if careful search was made. 
Young particularly requested that the messez*- 
gers might be ordered to examine the Bishop's 
flowerpots. 

The ministers were seriously sJ&rmed. The 
story was circumstantial; and part of it was 
probable. Marlborough's dealings with St Ger- 
mains were well known to Caermarthen, to Not- 
tingham and to Sidney. Cornbory was a tool 
of Marlborough, and was the son of a nonjnr&r 
and of a notorious plotter. Salisbury was a 
Papist. Sanoroft had, not many months befora, 
been, with too much show of reason, suspected 
of inviting the French to invade England. Of 
all the accused persons Sprat was the most mi- 
likely to be concerned in any hazardous desigik 
He had neither enthusiasm nor constancj. Botb 
his ambition and his party spirit had ali»ys 
been effectually kept in order by his lore of n» 
and his anxiety for his own. safety. He h&d 
been guilty of some criminal compliancea in tfas 
hope of gaining the favour of James, had beSb 
in the High Commission, had concurred in 
several iniquitous decrees pronounced by that 
court, and had, with trembling hands and falter- 
ing voice, read the Declaration of Indulgence In 
the choir of the Abbey. But there he had 
stopped. As soon as it began to be whispered 
that the civil and religious constitution of Eng- 
land would speedily be vindicated by extraordi- 
nary means, he had resigned the powers which 
he had during two years exercised in defianca 
of law, and had hastened to make his peace with 
his clerical brethren. He had in the Convention 
voted for a Regency: but he had taken the 
oaths without hesitation ; he had borne a con- 
spicuous part in the coronation of the new Sove- 
reigns; and by his skilful hand had been added 
to the Form of Prayer used on the fifth of No- 
vember those sentences in which the Church 
expresses her gratitude for the second great de- 
liverance wrought on that day.* Such a maa 
possessed of a plentiful income, of a seat in the 
House of Lords, of one agreeable house among 
the elms of Bromley, and of another in the cloi- 
sters of Westminster, was very unlikely to ma 
the risk of martyrdom. He was noU indeed, 
on perfectly good terms with the gOTemmeot. 
For the feeling which, next to solicitude for his 
own comfort and repose, seems to haTO had the 
greatest influence on his public conduct, was his 
dislike of tho Puritans; a dislike which sprang 
not from bigotry, but from Epicureanism. Their 
austerity was a reproach to his slothful and 
luxurious life: their phraseology shocked bis 
fastidious taste; and, where they were con- 
cerned, his ordinary good nature forsook him. 
Loathing the nonconformists as he did, he was 
not likely to be very zealous for a prince vrhom 
the nonconformists regarded as their protector. 
But Sprat's faults afforded amp^e securitv that 
he would never, from spleen against VVilliAai, 
engage in any plot to bring back James. Why 
Young should have assigned the most perilous 
part in an enterprise full of peril to a man sin- 
gularly pliant, cautious and self-indulgent, it is 
difficult to say. 
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The ftrst step which the mlnisten took was to 
lend Marlborough to the Tower. He was by 
Tar the most formidable of all the accused per- 
sons ; an^that he had held a traitorous corres- 
pondence with Saint Germaios was a fact which, 
whether Young were perjured or not, the Queen 
and her chief advisers knew to be true. One of 
the Clerks of the Council and several messen- 
gers were sent down to Bromlej with a warrant 
from Nottingham. Sprat was taken into cue- 
tody. AH the apaxtments in. which it could 
reasonably be supposed that he would have hid- 
den an important document were searched, the 
library, the dioingroom, the drawingroom, the 
bedchamber, and the adjacent closets. Ilis 
papers were strictly examined. Much good 
prose was found, and probably soipe bad verse, 
but no treason. The messengers pried into 
every flowerpot that they could find, but to no 
purpose. It never occurred to them to look 
into the room in which Blackhead had hidden 
the Association: for that room was near the 
offices occupied by the servants, and wns little 
used by the Bishop and his family. The offi- 
cers returned to London with their prisoner, 
but without the document which, if it had been, 
found, might have been fatal to him. 

Late at night he was brought to Westminster, 
and was sufi'ered to sleep at his deanery. All 
his bookcases and drawers were examined; and 
sentinels were posted at the door of his bed- 
chamber, but with strict orders to behave civilly 
and not to disturb the family. 

On the following day he was brought before 
the Council. The examination was conducted 
by Nottingham with grea:t humanity and cour- 
tesy. The Bishop, conscious of entire inno- 
cence, behaved with temper and firmness. He 
xande do complaints. ''I submit," he said, 
'* to the necessities of State in suoh a time of 
jealousy and danger as this." He was asked 
-whether he had drawn \\p a Declaration for 
King James, whether he had held any corres- 
pondence with France, whether he had signed 
any treasonable association, and whether he 
knew of any such association. To all these 
questions he, with perfect truth, answered in 
the negative, on the word of a Christian and a 
Bishop. He was taken back to his deanery, 
lie remained there in easy confinement during 
ten days, and then, as nothing tending to crimi- 
nate him had been discovered, was sufi'ered to 
return to Bromley. 

Meanwhile the false accusers had been devi- 
sing a new scheme. Blackhead paid another 
Tisit to Bromley, and contrived to take the 
forged Association out of the place in which he 
had hid it, and to bring it back to Young. One 
of Young's two wives then carried it to the Se- 
cretary's Office* and told a lie, invented by her 
husband, to explain how a paper of such im- 
portance had come into her hands. But it was 
not now so easy to frighten the ministers as it 
had been a few days before. The battle of La 
Hogue had put an end to all apprehensions of 
invasion. Nottingham, therefore. Instead of 
sending down a warrant to Bromley, merely 
wrote to beg that Sprat would call on him at 
\?hit6ball. The summons was promptly obeyed, 
and the aocosed prelate was brought face to face 
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with Blaekhead befi>r« the CeoBeil. Th«n ih*- 

truth came out fast The Bishop remembered 
the villanous look and voice of the man who had 
knelt to ask tlie episcopal blessing. The 
Bishop's se<^etary confirmed his master's asser- 
tions. The false witness soon lost his presence 
of mind. His cheeks, always sallow, grew 
frightfully livid. His voice, generally loud and 
coarse, sank into a whisper. The Privy Coun^* 
cillors saw his confusion, and crossexamined 
him sharply. For a time he answered their 
questions by repeatedly stammering out his 
original lie in the original words. At last he 
found that he had no way of extricating himself 
but by owning his guilt. He acknowledged that 
he had given an untrue account of his visit to 
Bromley; and, after much prevarication, he 
related how he had hidden tlie Association, and 
how he had removed it from its hiding place, 
and confessed that he had been set on by 
Young. 

The two accomplices were then confronted* 
Young, with unabashed forehead, denied every 
thing. He kftew nothing about the flowerpota. 
" If so," cried Nottingham and Sidney together, 
** why did you give such particular directions 
that the flowerpots at Bromley should be 
searched?" "I never gave any directiona 
about the flowerpots," said Young. Then the 
whole board broke forth. " How dare you say 
so? We all remember it." Still the knave 
stood up erect, and exclaimed,, with an impu- 
dence which Oates might have envied, '*Thi8 
hiding is all a trick got up between the' Bishop 
and Blackhead. The Bishop has taken Black- 
head off ; and they are both trying to stifle* the 
plot " This was too much. There was » smile 
and a lifting up of hands all round the board. 
"Man," cried Caermarthen, "Vouldst thou 
have us believe that the Bishop contrived to 
have this paper put where it was ten to one 
that our messengers had found it, and where, if 
they had found it, it might have banged him ?"' 

The false accusers were removed in custody* 
The Bishop, after warmly thanking the minis- 
ters for their fair and honourable conduct, took 
his leave of them. In the antechamber he 
found a crowd of people staring at Young, 
while Young sate, enduring the stare with the 
serene fortitude of a man who had looked down 
on far greater multitudes from half the pillories 
in England. "Young," said Sprat, "your 
conscience must t^U you that you hav'e cruelly 
wronged me. For your own sake I am sorry 
that you persist in denying what your associate 
has confessed." "Confessed!" cried Young; 
"no, all is not confessed yet; and that you 
shall find to your sorrow. There is such a 
thing as impeachmcent, my Lord. When Parlia- 
ment sits you shall hear more of me." "Ood 
give you repentance," answered the Bishop. 
"For, depend upon it, you are in much mor* 
danger of being damned than I of being im« 
peached." * 

Forty-eight hours after the detection of this 
execrable fraud, Marlborough was admitted to 
bail. Young and Blackhead had done him an, 
inestimable service. That he was concerned in 
a plot quite as criminal as that which they had 
falsely imputed to him, and that the govem- 
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tteiit was in pomemion of moral proofs of bts. 
fpaWtj IB now oertain. But his contemporaries 
had not, as we have, the evidence of his perfidy 
before them. They knew that he had been 
acensed of an offence of which he was innocent, 
that perjury and forgery had been employed to 
min him, and that, in consequence of these 
machinations, he had passed some weeks in the 
Tower. There was in the pnblio mind a very 
natural confusion between his disgrace and his 
imprisonment. He had been imprisoned with- 
out sufficient cause. Might it not, in the ab- 
sence of all information, be reasonably presumed 
that he bad been disgraced without sufficient 
cause? It was certain that a vile calumny, 
destitute of all foundation, had caused him to 
be treated as a criminal in May. Was it not 
probable, then, that calumny might have de- 
prived him of his master's favour in January ? 
Tonng'a resources were not yet exhausted. 
As soon as he had been carried back i^om 
Whitehall to Newgate, he set himself to con- 
Btnict a new plot, and to find a new accomplice. 
He addressed himself to a man named Holland, 
who was in the lowest state of poverty. Never, 
aaid Toung, was there such a golden •oppor- 
tnnity. A bold, shrewd, fellow might easily 
earn five hundred pounds. To Holland five 
hundred pounds seemed fabulous wealth. What, 
he asked, was he to do for it? Nothing, be 
was told, bat to speak the truth, that was to 
say, substantial truth, a little disguised and 
coloured. There really was a plot; and this 
would have been proved if Blackhead had not 
been bought off. His desertion had made it 
necessary to eall in the help of fiction. ** Yon 



must swear that yon and I were in a back room 
upstairs at the Lobster in Southwark. Some 
men came to meet us there. They gave a paa- 
word before they were admitted, lliey were 
all in white camlet cloaks. They signed the 
Association in our presence. Then they pud 
each hizi shilling and went away. And joa 
must be ready to identify my Lord Marl- 
borough and the Bishop of Rochester as two of 
these men." "How can I identify them?** 
said Holland, •* I never saw them.'* " Ton 
must contrive to see them," answered the temp- 
ter, ** as soon as you can. The Bishop will be 
at the Abbey. Anybody about the Court will 
point out my Loi^ Marlborough.*' Holla&i 
immediately went to Whitehall, and repeated 
this conversation to Nottingham. The unluclcj 
imitator of Gates was prosecuted, by order of 
the government, for perjury, subornation of 
peijnry, and forgery. He was convicted snd 
imprisoned, was again set in the pillory, aod 
underwent, in addition to the exposure, about 
which he cared little, such a pelting as had ed- 
dom been known.* After his punishment, lie 
was, during some years, lost in the crowd of 
pilferers, ring-droppers and sharpers who in- 
fested the capital. At length, in the year 1709, 
he emerged from his obscurity, and excited a 
momentary interest. The newspapers an- 
nounced that Robert Tonng, Clerk, once so 
famous, had been taken up for coining, then 
that he had been found guilty, then that the 
dead warrant had come down, and finally that 
the reverend gentleman had been hanged at 
Tyburn, and had greatly edified a large as- 
sembly of spectators by ms penitence. f 



CHAPTER XIX. 



^llyTHILE England was aglUted, first by the 
•f f dread of an invasion, and then by joy 
at the deliverance vrrought for her by the valour 
of her seamen, important events were taking 
l^ace on the Continent. On the sixth of March 
the king had arrived at the Hague, and had 
proceeded to make his arrangements for the 
approaching campaign. { 

The prospect which lay before him was gloomy. 
The coalition of which he was the author and 
the chief had, during some months, been in con- 
stant danger of dissolution. By what strenuous 
exertions, by what ingenious expcklients, by what 
Mandishmente, by what bribes, he succeeded in 
preventing his allies from throwing themselves, 
one by one, at the feet of France, can be but 
imperfectly known. The fullest and most au- 
thentic record of the labours and sacrifices by 
which he kept together, during eight years, a 
erowd of faint-hearted and treacherous poten- 
tates, negligent of the common interest and 
jealous of each other, is to be found in his cor- 
respondence with Heinsius. In that corres- 
pondence William is all himself. He had, in the 
ooilrse of his erentAil life, to sustain some high 
p»rfee for which he was not eminently qualified ; 
and, in those parts, his success was imperfeelL 
As Sovereign of England, he showed abilities 
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and virtues which entitle him to hononrahle 
mention in history: but his deficiencies were 
great. He was to the last a stranger among as, 
cold, reserved, never in good spirits, never at 
his ease. His kingdom was a place of exile. 
His finest palaces were prisons. He was always 
counting the days which must elapse before he 
should again see the land of his birth, the 
clipped trees, the wings of the innnmerable 
windmills, the nests of tie storks on the tall 
gables, and the long lines of painted villas 
reflected in the sleeping canals. He took ao 
pains to hide the preference which he felt for 
his native soil and for his early fHends ; and 
therefore, though he rendered great serriees to 
our country, he did not reign in our hearts. 
As a general in the field, again, he showed rare 
courage and capacity: but, from whatever 
cause, he was, as a tactician, inferior to some 
of his contemporaries, who, in general powen 
of mind, were far inferior to him. The business 
for which he was preeminently fitted was diplo- 
macy, in the highest-sense of the word. It may 
be doubted whether he has ever had a superior 
in the art of conducting those great negottatioBS 
on which the welfare of the commonwealth of 
nations depends. His skill in this department 
of politics was never more severely tasked or 
move signally proved than dering the latter part 
of 1691 and the eariter part of 1692. 
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One of hi8 cMef dijBciiUiet was Cftnaed by 

the sullen and meDacing demeanour of the 
Northera powers. Denmark and Sweden had 
at one time seemed disposed to join the coali- 
tion : but they had early become cold, and were 
fast becoming hostile. From France they flat- 
tered themselves thfit they had little to fear. It 
was not very probable that her armies would 
cross the Elbe, or that her fleets would force a 
passage through the Sound. But the naval 
fitrength of England and Holland united might 
well excite apprehension at Stockholm and 
Copenhagen. ' Soon arosQ vexatious questions of 
maritime right, questions such as, in almost 
every extensive war vf modem times, have 
arisen between belligerents and neutrals. The 
Scandinavian princes complained that the legiti- 
mate trade between the Baltic and France was 
t^Tannically interrupted. Though they had not 
in general been on very friendly terms with each 
other, they began to draw close together, in- 
trigued at every petty German court, and tried 
to form what William called a Third Party in 
Europe. The King of Sweden, who, as Buke 
of Fomerania, was bound to send three thousand 
men for the defence of the Empire, sent, instead 
of them, his advice that the allies would make 
peace on the best terms which they could get* 
The King of Denmark seized a great number of 
Dutch merchant ships, and collected in Holstein 
an army which caused no small uneasiness to 
hia neighbours. " I fear,'' William wrote, in an 
hour of deep dejection, to Heinsius, "I fear 
that the object of this Third Party is a peace 
which will bring in. its train the slavery of Eu- 
rope. The day will come when Sweden and 
her confederates will know too late how great 
in error they have committed. They a^e far- 
;her, no doubt, than we from the danger ; and 
;herefore it is that they are thus bent on work- 
ng our ruin and their own. That France will 
low consent to reasonable terms is not to be 
expected ; and it were better to fall sword in 
land than to submit to whatever she may dio- 

Ate."t 

While the King was thus disquieted by the 
conduct of the Northern powers, ominous signs 
>egan to appear in a very diff^erent quarter. It 
lad, from the first, been no easy matter to induce, 
sovereigns who hated, and who, in their own 
lominions, persecuted, the Protestant religion, 

countenance the revolution which had saved 
hat religion from a great peril. But happily 
he example and the authority of the Vatican 

1 ad OTercome their scruples. Innocent the 
Heyenth and Alexander the Eighth had regarded 
Villiam with ill concealed partiality. He was 
.ot indeed their friend ; but he was their ene- 
ly's enemy; and James had been, and, if 
Qstored, must again be, their enemy's vassal, 
'o the heretic nephew therefore they gave 
leir effective support, to the orthodox uncle 
nly compliments and benedictions. But Alex- 
nder the Eighth had occupied the papal thpone 
ttle more than fifteen months. His successor, 
ntonio Pignatelll, who took the name of Inno- 
3Dt the Twelfth, was impatient to be reconciled 
> Iiev7i8. Lewis was now sensible that he had 
>Tnmitted a gr^at error when he had roused 
^inat himself at once the spirit of Protes- 
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tantism and the spirit d Popexy. . He pennitted 
the French Bishops to submit themselves to the 
Holy See. The dispute, which had, at one time, 
seemed likely to end in a great Gallican schisDi, 
was accommodated; and there was reason to ' 
believe that the influence of the head of the 
Church would be exerted for the purpose of 
severing the ties which bound so many Catholic 
princes to the Calvinist who had usurped the 
British throne. 

Meanwhile t^e coalition, which the Third 
Party on one side and the Pope on the other 
were trying to dissolve, was in no small danger 
of falling to pieces from mere rottenness. Two 
of the allied powers, and two only, were hearty 
in the common cause ; England, drawing after 
her the other British kingdoms ; and Holland, 
drawing after her the other Batavian common- 
wealths. England and Holland were indeed 
torn by internal factions, and were separated 
from each other by mutual jealousies and anti- 
pathies; but both Were fully resolved not to 
submit to French domination; and both were 
ready to bear their share, and more than their 
share, of the charges of the contest Most of 4 
the members of the confederacy were not na- 
tions, but men, an Emperor, a King, Electors, 
Dukes; and of these men there was scarcely 
one whose whole soul was in the struggle, 
scarcely one who did not hang back, who did 
not find some excuse for omitting to fulfil hia 
engagements, who did not expect to be hired to 
defend his own rights and interests against Die 
common enemy. But the war was the war of 
the people of England and of the people of Hol« 
land. Had it not been so, the burdens which 
it made necessary would not have been borne 
by either England or Holland during a single 
year. When William said that he would rather 
die sword in hand than humble himself before 
France, he expressed what was felt, not by 
himself alone, but by two great communities of 
whioh he was the first magistrate. With those 
two communities, unhappily, other states had 
little sympathy. Indeed those two communis 
ties were regarded by other states as rieh, 
plaindealing, generous dupes are regarded by 
needy sharpers. England and Holland were 
wealthy ; and they were zealous. Their wealth 
excited the cupidity of the whole alliance ; and 
to that wealth their zeal was the key. They 
were persecuted with sordid importunity by all 
their confederates, from Csesar, who, in the 
pride of the solitary dignity, would not honour 
King William with the title of Majesty, down to 
the smallest Margrave who could see his whole 
principality from the cracked windows of the 
mean and ruinous old house which he called his 
-palace. It was not enough that England and 
Holland furnished much more than their con* 
tinjpents to the war by land, and bore unassisted 
the whole charge of the war by sea. They were 
beset by a crowd of illustrious mendicants, some 
rude, some obsequious, but all indefatigable and 
insatiable. One prince came mumping to them an- 
naally with a lamentable story about his distres- 
ses. A more sturdy beggar threatened to joint the 
Third Party, and to make a separate peace with 
France, if his demands were not granted. Every 
Sovereign too l^ad his ministers and favouHt«s ; 
and these ministers and favourites were ^er- 
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peti^lly fainting tfaat France was ▼lUing to pay 
them for detaching their masters from t£e coali- 
tion, and that it vonld he prudent in England 
and Holland to outbid France. 

Yet the embarrassment caused by the rapa- 
city of the allied courts was scarcely greater 
than the embarrassment caused by their ambi. 
tion and their pride. This prince had set his 
heart on some childish distinction, a title or a 
cross, and would do nothing for the common 
cause till his wishes were accomplished. That 
prince chose to fancy that he had been slighted, 
and would not stir till reparation had been 
made to him. The Duke of Brunswick Lunen- 
burg would not furnish a battalion for the de- 
fence of Qermany unless he was made an Elec- 
tor.* The Elector of Brandenburg declared 
that he was as hostile as he had e^er been to 
France : but he had been ill used by the Spanish 
government ; and he therefore would not suffer 
his soldiers to be employed in the defence of the 
Spanish Netherlands. He was willing to bear 
his share of the war : but it must be in his own 
way : he must have the command of a distinct 
army; and he must be stationed between the 
Rhine and the Meuse.f The Elector of Saxony 
complained that bad winter quarters had been 
assigned to his troops: he therefore recalled 
them just when they should have been prepar- 
ing to take the field, but very coolly offered to 
Bend them back if England and Holland would 
give him four hundred thousand rixdollars. J 

It might have been expected that at least the 
two chiefs of the House of Austria would have 
put forth, at this conjuncture, all their strength 
against the rival House of Bourbon. Unfortu- 
nately they could not be induced to exert them- 
selves vigorously even for their own preserva- 
tion. They were deeply interested in keeping 
the French out of Italy. Yet they could with 
difficulty be prevailed upon to lend the smallest 
assistance to the Duke of Savoy. They seemed 
to think it the business of England and Holland 
to defend the passes of the Alps, and to prevent 
the armies of Lewis from overflowing Lombnrdy. 
To the Emperor indeed the war against France 
was a secondary object. His first object was 
the War against Turkey. }Ie was dull and 
bigoted. His mind misgave him that the war 
against France was, in some sense, a war against 
the Catholic religion ; and the war against Tur- 
key was a crusade. His recent campaign on 
the Danube had been successful. He might 
easily have concluded an honourable peace with 
the Porte, and have turned his arms westward. 
But he had conceived the hope that he might 
extend his hereditary dominions at the expense 
of the Infidels. Visions of a triumphant entry 
into Constantinople and of a Te Deum in Saint 
Sophia's had risen in his brain. He not only 
employed in the East a force more than suf- 
ficient to have defended Piedmont and recon- 
quered Loraine; but he seemed to think that 
England and Holland were bound to reward 
him largely for neglecting their interests and 
pursuing his own-J 

Spain already was what she continued to be 
down to our own time. Of the Spain which 
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had domineered over the land and the ocean, 
over the Old and the New World, of the Spaia 
which had, in the short space of tweWe years, 
led captive a Pope and a King of France, a 
Sovereign of Mexico and a Sovereign of Pera, 
of the Spain which had sent an army to tks 
walls of Paris and had equipped a mighty fleet 
to invade England, nothing remained but aa 
arrogance which had once excited terror and 
hatred, but which could now excite only de- 
rision. In extent, indeed, the dominions of the 
Catholic King exceeded those of Rooae whea 
Rome was at the zenit^ of power. But tbe^uge 
mass lay torpid and helpless, %nd coald be in- 
sulted or despoiled with impunity. The who]« 
administration, military and naval, finandal 
and colonial, was utterly disorganized. Charles 
was a fit representative of his kingdom, im potest 
physically, intellectually and morally, sunk ia 
ignorance, listlessness and superstition, yet swol- 
len with a notion of his own dignity, and quick 
to imagine and to resent affronts. So wretched 
had his education been that, when he was told 
of the fall of Mons, the most important foTtrea 
in his vast empire, he asked whether Mons vas 
in England. II Among the ministers who wer« 
raised up and pulled down by his sickly caprice, 
was none capable of applying a remedy to tfct 
distempers of the State. In tmth to brace 
anew the nerves of that paralysed body wodl 
have been a hard task even for Ximenes. 5o 
servant of the Spanish Crown occupied a more 
important post, and none was more unfit for aa 
important post, than the Marqujess of GaFt> 
naga. He was Governor of the Netherlands; 
and in the Netherlands it seemed probable that 
the fate of Christendom would be decided. He 
had discharged his trust as every public tras; 
was then discharged in every part of that Tist 
monarchy on which it was boastfully said that 
the sun never set Fertile and rich as was tbe 
country which he ruled, he threw on Cngland 
and Holland the whole charge of defending it 
He expected that arms, ammunition, waggons, 
provisions, every thing, would be furnished %j 
the heretics. It had never occurred to him tha: 
it was his business, and not theirs, to put Mcu 
in a condition to stand a siege. The public 
Yoice loudly accused him of having sold that 
celebrated stronghold to France. But it is pro- 
bable that he was guilty of nothing worse th^a 
the haughty apathy and sluggishness characto^ 
istic of his nation. 

Such was the state of the coalition of wblsk 
William was the head. There were momenta 
when he felt himself overwhelmed, when his 
spirits sank, when his patience was weaned 
out, and when his constitutional irritability 
broke forth. "I cannot," he wrote, *• offer a 
suggestion without being met by a demand fcr 
a Bubsidy."T[ "I have refused point blanks" 
he wrote on another occasion, when he had 
been importuned for money; " it is impossible 
that the States General and England can bear 
the charge of the army on the Rhine, of the 
army in Piedmont, and of the whole defence of 
Flanders, to say nothing of the immenae cost 
of the naval war. If our allies can do nothing 
for themselves, the sooner the alliance gQes to 
pieces the better.**** But, after eveiy short fit 
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)f dwpondeney and ill Immotir, lie ealled up all 
:be force of his mind, and put a strong curb on 
lis temper. Weak, mean, false, selfish, as too 
nany of the confederates were, it was only by 
heir help that he could accomplish what he 
lad from his youth up considered as his mis- 
don. If they abandoned him, France would be 
lominant without a rival in Europe. Well as 
hey deserved to be punished, he would not, to 
)unish them, acquiesce in the subjugation of 
he whole civiliaed world. He set himself there- 
ore to surmount some difficulties and to evade 
>thers. The Scandinavian powers he conciliated 
)y waiving, reluctantly indeed, and not without 
i hard internal struggle, some of his maritime 
•ights.* At Rome his influence, though |n- 
lirectly exercised, balanced that of the Pope 
limself. Lewis and James found that they had 
lot a friend at the Vatican except Innocent; 
md Innocent, whose nature was gentle and 
rresolute, shrank f^om taking a course directly 
apposed to the sentiments of all who surrounded 
lim. In private conversations with Jacobite 
igcnts he declared himself devoted to the in- 
;ere8t of the House of Stuart : but in his public 
lets he observed a strict neutrality. He sent 
;wenty thousand crowns to Saint Qermains: 
)ut he excused himself to the enemies of France 
)y protesting that this was not a subsidy for 
iny political purpose, but merely an alms to be 
listributed among poor British Catholics. He 
permitted prayers for the good cause to be read 
u the English College at Rome : but he in- 
risted that those prayers should be drawn up in 
reneral terms, and that no name should be 
nentioned. It was in vain that the ministers 
)f the House of Stuart and Bourbon adjured 
lim to take a more decided course. "God 
cnows," he exclaimed on one occasion, " that I 
vould gladly shed my blood to restore the King 
)f England. But what can I do ? If I stir, I 
\m told that I am favouring the French, and 
lelping them to set up an universal monarchy. 
: am not like the old Popes. Kings will not 
isten to me as they listened to my predecessors. 
There is no religion now, nothing but wicked, 
if orldly policy. The Prince of Orange is mas- 
«r. He governs us all. He has got such a 
lold on the Emperor and on the King of Spain 
iiat neither of them dares to displease him. 
jod help us ! He alone can help us." And, 
16 the old man spoke, he beat the table with 
lis hand in an agony of impotent grief and 
ndignation.f 

To keep the German princes steady was no 
»sy task: but it was accomplished. Money 
vas distributed among them,- much less indeed 
Jian they asked, but much more than they had 
my decent pretence for asking. With the 
Slector of Saxony a composition was made, 
le had, together with a strong appetite for 
mbsidies, a great desire to be a member of the 
nost select and illustrious orders of knight- 
lood. It seems that, instead of the four hundred 
Jiousand rix dollars which he had demanded, he 
Mnsented to accept one hundred thousand and 
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the Garter. { His prime minister Schoeningy 
the most covetous and perfidious of mankind, 
was secured by a pension. J For the Duke oi 
Brunswick Lunenburg, William, not without 
difficulty, procured the long-desired title oi 
Elector of Hanover. By such means as these 
the breaches which had divided the coalition 
were so skilfully repaired that it appeared still 
to present a firm front to the enemy. 

William had complained bitterly to the Span- 
ish government of the incapacity and inertness 
of Gastanaga. The Spanish government, helpless 
and drowsy as it was, could not be altogether 
insensible to the dangers which threatened 
Flanders and Brabant. Gastanaga was re-^ 
called ; and William was invited to take upon 
himself the government of the Low Countries, 
with powers not less than regaL Philip the 
Second would not easily have believed that, 
within a century after his death, his great- 
grandson would implore the great-grandson of 
William the Silent to exercise the authority of 
a sovereign at Brussels. || 

The offer was in one sense tempting : but 
William was too wise to accept it. He knew 
that the population of 'the Spanish Netherlands 
was firmly attached to the Church of Rome. 
Every act of a Protestant ruler was certain to 
be regarded with suspicion by the clergy and 
people of those countries. Already Gastanaga, 
mortified by his disgrace, had written to inform 
the Court of Rome that changes were in con- 
templation which would make Ghent and Ant- 
werp as heretical as Amsterdam and London.f 
It had doubtless also occurred to William that 
if, by governing mildly and justly, and by show- 
ing a decent respect for the ceremonies and the 
ministers of the Roman Catholio religion, he 
should succeed in obtaining the confidence of the 
Belgians, he would inevitably raise against him 
self a storm of obloquy in our island. He 
knew by experience what it was to govern 
two nations strongly attached to two different 
Churches. A large party among the Episco- 
palians of England could not forgive him for 
having consented to the establishment of the 
Presbyterian polity in Scotland. A large party 
among the Presbyterians of Scotland blamed him 
for maintaining the episcopal polity in England. 
If he now took under bis protection masses, 
processions, graven images, friaries, nunneries, 
aDd, worst of all, Jesuit pulpits, Jesuit confee- 
sionals and Jesuit colleges, what could he expect 
but that England and Scotland would join in 
one cry of reprobation ? He therefore refused 
to accept the government of the Low Countries, 
and proposed that it should be entrusted to the 
Elector of Bavaria. The Elector of Bavaria 
was, after the Emperor, the most powerful of 
the Roman Catholic potentates of Germany. 
He was young, brave, and ambitious of mili- 
tary distinction. The Spanish Court was 
willing to appoint him ; and he was desirous to 
be X appointed : but much delay was causpd 
by an absurd difficulty. The Elector thought 
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. it beneftth blm to uk for what he wUhed to 
have, the formalists of the Cabinet of Madrid 
thoQght it beneath the dignity of the Catholic 
King to give what had not been asked. Medi- 
ation was necessnry, and was at last successful. 
But much time was lost; and the spring was 
far advanced before the new Governor of the 
I^etherlands entered on his functions.* 

William had saved the coalition JfVom the dan- 
ger of perishing by disunion. But by no remon- 
Btrance, by no entreaty, by no bribe, could he 
prevail on his allies to be early in the field. They 
ought to have profited by the severe lesson which 
had been given them in the preceding vear. But 
again every one of them lingered, and wondered 
why the rest were lingering; and again he who 
singly wielded the whole power of France was 
found, as his haughty motto had long boasted, a 
match for a multitude of adversaries.! His ene- 
mies, while still unready, learned with dismay 
that he had taken the field in person at the head 
of his nobility. On no occasion had that gallant 
aristocracy appeared with more splendour in his 
train. A single circumstance may sufi&ce to 
give a notion of the pomp and luxury of his 
camp. Among the musketeers of his household 
rode, for the first time, a stripling of seventeen, 
who soon afterwards succeeded to the title of 
Duke of Saint Simon, and to whom we owe 
those inestimable memoirs which have pre- 
served, for the delight and instruction of many 
lands and of many generations, the vivid pic- 
■ ture of a France which has long passed away. 
Though the boy*s family was at that time 
very hard pressed for money, he travelled with 
thirty-five horses and sumpter mules. The 
princesses of the blood, each surrounded by a 
groupe of highborn and graceful ladies, accom- 
panied the King ; and the smiles of so many 
charming women inspired the throng of vain 
and voluptuous but high spirited gentlemen 
with more than common courage. In the bril- 
liant crowd which surrounded the French Augus- 
tus appeared the French Virgil, the graceful, the 
tender, the melodious Racine. He had, in con- 
formity with the prevailing fashion, become de- 
Tout, had given up writing for the theatre, and 
having determined to apply himself vigorously 
to the dischai^e of the duties which belonged 
to him as historiographer of France, he now 
oame to see the great events which it was his 
office to record. J In the neighbourhood of 
Mens, Lewis entertained the ladies with the 
most magnificent review that had ever been 
Been in modern Europe. A hundred and twenty 
thousand of the finest troops in the world 
were drawn up in a line eight miles long. It 
may be doubted whether such an army had ever 
t>een brought together under the Roman eagles. 
The show began early in the morning, and was 
not over when the long summer day closed. 
Racine left the ground, astonished, deafened, 
dazzled, and tired to death. In a private letter 
he ventured to give utterance to an amiable 
wish which he probably took good care n&t to 
whisper in the courtly circle; "Would to 
heaven that all these poor fellows were in their 
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After this superb pageant LewiB MinoiiBC«l 
his intention of attacking Namur. In &t^ daji 
he was under the walls of that city, at the head 
of more than thirty thousand men. Twenty 
thousand peasants, pressed in those parts of tjw 
Netherlands which the French occupied, were 
compelled to act as pioneers. Luxemburg, wi± 
eighty thousand men, occupied a strong poeidoa 
on the road between Namur and Brusael^, aad 
was prepared to give battle to any force whid 
might attempt to raise the siege. || This parti- 
tion of duties excited no surprise. It had loof 
been known that the great Monarch loTed siegeB* 
and that he did not love battles. • He profe^ed 
to think that the real test of military akill wu 
a siege. The event of an encounter between 
two armies on an open plain was, in his opinioB, 
often determined by chance: but only scaetKC 
could prevail against ravelins and bastioa 
which science had constructed. His detracton 
sneeringly pronounced it fortunate that the de- 
partment of the military art which bis Majest; 
considered as the noblest was one In wbidi it 
was seldom necessary for him to expose to seri- 
ous risk a life invaluable to his people. 

Namur, situated at the confluence of (k 
Sambre and the Mouse, was one of the great 
fortresses of Europe. The town lay in the plain, 
and had no strength except what wras deriitd 
from art. But art and nature had combined to 
fortify that renowned citadel which, from ihs 
summit of a lofty rock, looks down on a boasil- 
less expanse of cornfields, woods and meadowy 
watered by two fine rivers. The people of tk 
city and of the surrounding region were procl 
of their impregnable castle. Their boast wts 
that never, in all the wars which had devastated 
the Netherlands, had skill or Taloor been aU* 
to penetrate those walls. The neighbouring fts> 
nesses, famed throughout the world for itvi 
strength, Antwerp and Ostend, Ypres, Lisle asi 
Toumay, Mons and Valenciennes, Cambray aed 
Charleroi, Limburg and Luxemburg, had opeutA 
their gates to conquerors: but never once hai 
the flags been pulled down from the battlemeia 
of Namur. That nothing might be wanting td 
the interest of the siege, the two gjeat mas- 
ters of the art of fortification were opposed )» 
each other. Vauben had during many yean 
been regarded as the first of engineers : hot i 
formidable rival had lately arisen, Menno, Barm 
of Cohom, the ablest officer in the service cf 
tbe States Qeneral. The defences of Nasv 
had been recently strengthened and repaired 
under Cohom's superintendence; and he wu 
now within the walls. Vauban was in the easp 
of Lewis. It might therefore be expected that 
both the attack and the defence would be cos- 
ducted with consummate abili^. 

By this time the allied armies had assembled: 
but it was too late.^ William hastened towan^ 
Namur. He menaced the French works, first 
from the west, then from the north, then froc 
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le east But betveen lum aii4 the ^nes of 
IrcumvalUtion lay the ffa^j of Luxemburg, 
irning ae he turned, and always bo strongly 
Dated that to attack it woald have been Uie 
eight of imprudence. Meanwhile the be- 
eigers, directed by the skill of Yauban and 
niinated by the presence of Lewis, made rapid 
rogress. There were indeed many difficulties 
) be surmounted, and many hardships to be 
ndured. The weather was stormy; and, on 
tie eighth of June, the feast of Saint Medard, 
rho holds in the French Calendar the same 
lauspiciouB place which in our Calendar belongs 
[> Saint Swithin, the rain fell in torrents. The 
lambre rose and coYcred many square miles on 
rhich the harvest was green. The Mehaigne 
rhirled down its bridges to the Mouse. All 
he roads became swamps. The trenches were 
o deep in water and mire that it was the busi- 
less of three days to move a gun from one 
»attery to another. The six thousand wagons 
rhich had accompanied the French army were 
iseless. It was necessary that gunpowder, bul- 
ets, com, hay, should be carried from place to 
>lace on the backs of the war horses* Nothing 
mt the authority of Lewis could, in such cir- 
!umstances, have maintained order and *in- 
ipired cheerfulness. His soldiers, in truth, 
iiowed much more reyerence for him than for 
irhat their religion had made sacred. They 
mrsed Saint Medard heartily, and broke or 
)urned every image of him that could be found. 
3ut for their King there was nothing that they 
prere not ready to do and to bear. In spite of 
$very obstacle they constantly gained ground, 
^ohorn was severely wounded while defending 
ifith desperate resolution a fort which he had 
limself constructed, and of which he was proud. 
Tia place could not be supplied. The governor 
ras a feeble man whom Oastanaga had ap- 
)ointed, and whom William had recently advised 
ho Elector of Bavaria to remove. Jhe spirit 
kf the garrison gave way. The town surren- 
lered on the eighth dky of the siege, the citadel 
kbout three weeks later.* 

The history of the fall of Namur in 1692 bears 
i close resemblance to the hifltory of the fall of 
kf ons in 1691. Both in 1691 and in 1692, Lewis, 
he sole and absolute master of tile resources of the 
:ingdom, was able to open the campaign, before 
William, the captain of a coalition, had brought 
ogether his dispersed forces. In both years 
he advantage of having the first move decided 
he event of the game. At Namur, as at Mens, 
!iewis, assisted by Yauban, conducted the siege ; 
iuxemburg covered it ; William vainly tried to 
«ise it, and, with deep mortification, assisted 
tf a spectator at the victory of his enemy. 

In one respect, however, the fate of the two 
brtresses was very different. Mons was de- 
trered up by its own inhabitants. Namur 
aight perhaps have been saved if the garrison 
iad been as zealous and determined as the 
Wpul&tion. Strange to say, in this place, so 
Img subject to a foreign rule, there was found 
i patriotism resembling that of the litUe Greek 

Kmmonwealths. There is no reason to believe 
at the burghers cared about the balance of 
ipwer, or had any preference for James or for 
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WiUlam, fbt the moal ChristiaB King or for fba 
Most Catholio King. But every eitisen eonsi* 
dered his own honour bou2\d up with the honour 
of the maiden fortress. It is true that the 
French did net abuse their victory. No oat* 
rage wae committed ; the privileges of the muni- 
cipality were respected ; the magistrates were 
not changed. Tet the people could not see « 
conqueror enter their hitherto unoonquered 
castle without tears of rage and shame. Even 
the barefooted Carmelites, who had renounced 
all pleasures, all property, all aociety, all do- 
mestic affection, whose days were all fast days, 
who passed month after month without uttering 
a word, were strangely moved. It was in vain 
that Lewis attempted to soothe them by mark* 
of respect and by munificent bounty. When* 
ever they met a French unform they turned 
their heads away with a look which showed that 
a life of prajrer, of abstinenoe and of silence had 
left one earthly feeling still unsubdued.! 

This was perhaps the moment at which tha 
arrogance of Lewis reached the highest point. 
He had achieved the last and the moat splent 
did military exploit of his life. His eonfede- 
rated foes, Bnglish, Dutch and German, had, 
in their own despite, swelled his triumph, 
and had been witnesses of the glory which 
made their hearts sick. His exultation was 
boundless. The inscriptions on the medals 
which he struck to commemorate his success, 
the letters by which he enjoined the prelates 
of his kingdom to ping the Te Deum, were 
boastful and sarcastic. His people, a people 
among whose many fine qualities moderation 
in prosperity cannot be reckoned, seemed for a 
time to be drunk with pride. Even Boileau, 
hurried along by the prevailing enthusiasm, 
forgot the good sense and good taste to which 
he owed his reputation. He fEmcied himself a 
lyric poet^and gave vent to his feelings in a 
hundred and sixty lines of frigid bombast about 
Alcides, Mars, Bacchus, Cerest the lyre of 
Orpheus, the Thracian oak's and the Permessiaa 
nymphs. He wondered whether. Namur had, 
like Troy, been built by Apollo and Neptune. 
He asked what power could subdue a city 
stronger than that before which the Greeks lay 
ten years ; and he returned answer to himse^ 
that such a miracle could be wrought only by 
Jupiter or by Lewis. The feather in the hat of 
Lewis was the loadstar of victory. To Lewis 
all things must yield, princes, nations, winds, 
waters. In conclusion the poet addressed him- 
self to the banded enemies of France, and taunt- 
ingly bade them carry back to their homes the 
tidings that Namur had been taken in their 
sight. Before many months had elapsed both 
the boastful king and the boastful poet were 
taught that it is prudent as well as graceful to 
be modest in the hour of victory. t 

One mortification Lewis had suffered even in 
the midst of his prosperity. While he lay 
before Namur, he heard the sounds of r<joicing 
from the distant camp of the allies. Three 
peals of thunder from a hundred and for^ 
pieces of cannon were answered by three vol- 
leys from sixty thousand muskets. It was soon 
known that these sslutss were fired on aocount 
o£ the battle of La Hogne. The French King 
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exerted himself to appear ierene. " They make 
a stranc^ noise," he said, ** about the btimiiig 
' of a few ships." In tmth he was much dis- 
turbed, and -the more so because a report had 
reached the Low Countries that there had been 
a sea fight; and that his fleet had been yictori- 
ous. His good humour howerer was soon restored 
by the brilliant success of those operations 
which were under his own immediate direction. 
When the siege was over, he left Luxemburg in 
command of the army, and returned to Ver- 
sailles. At Versailles the unfortunate Tour- 
•'ville soon presented himself, and was graciously 
re<^iTed. As soon as he appeared in the circle, 
the King welcomed him in a loud voice. " I 
am perfectly satisfied with you and with my sail- 
ors. We have been beaten, it is true; but your 
honor and that of the nation are unsullied."* 

Though Lewis had quitted the Netherlands, 
the eyes of all Europe were still fixed on that 
region. The armies there had been strength- 
ened by reinforcements drawn from many 
quarters. Every where else the military opera- 
tions of the year were languid and without 
interest. The Grand Vizier and Lewis of Baden 
did little more than watch each other on the 
Danube. Marshal Noailles and the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia did little more than watch each 
other under the Pyrenees. On the Upper Rhine, 
and along the frontier which separates France 
ftrom Piedmont, an indecisive predatory war was 
carried on, by which 'the soldiers suffered little 
and the cultivators of the soil much. But all 
men looked, with anxious expectation of some 
great event, to the frontier of Brabant, where 
William was opposed to Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg, now in his sixty-sixth year, had 
Hsen, by slow degrees, and by the deaths of 
several great men, to the first place among the 
generals of his time. He was of that noble house 
of Montmorency which united many mythical 
and many historical titles to glory, which 
boasted that it sprang from the first Frank who 
was baptized into the name of Christ in the fifth 
•century, and which had, since the eleventh 
«entury, given to France a long and splendid 
succession of Constables and Marshals. In val- 
our and abilities Luxemburg was not inferior to 
any of his illustrious race.' But, highly de- 
scended and highly gifted as he was, he had 
with difficulty surmounted the obstacles which 
Impeded him in the road to fame. If he owed 
much to the bounty of nature and fortune, he 
had suffered still more from their spite. His 
features were frightfully harsh : his stature 
was diminutive : a huge and pointed hump rose 
on bis back. His constitution was feeble and 
sickly. Cruel imputations had been thrown on 
his morals. He had been accused of trafficking 
with sorcerers and with vendors of poison, had 
languished long in a dungeon* and had at length 
regained his liberty without entirely regain- 
ing his honour. t He had always been dis- 
liked both by Louvois and by Lewis. Yet the 
war against the E-^ropean coalition had lasted 
"huX a very short time when both the minister 
■and the King felt that the general who was per^ 
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Bonally odious to them was neceaaary to the 
state. Cond^ and Turenne were no more ; and 
Luxemburg was without dispute the first soldier 
that France still possessed. In vigilaoee, dili- 
gence and perseverance he was deficient. He 
seemed to reserve his g^eat qualities for great 
emergencies. It was on a pitched field of battle 
that he was all himself. His glance was rapid 
and unerring. His judgment was dearest and 
surest when responsibility pressed heaviest on 
him and when difficulties gathered thickest 
around him. To his skill, energy and- presence 
of mind his country owed some glorious daya 
But, though eminently successAil in battlee/he 
was not eminently successftal in campaigns. He 
gained immense renown at William's expense ; 
and yet there was, as respected the objects o( 
the war, little to choose between the two com- 
manders. Luxemburg was repeatedly victo- 
rious ; but he had not the art of improving a 
victory. 'William was repeatedly defeated ; bat 
of all generals he was the best qualified to re- 
pair a defeat. 

In the month of July WUliam*s headquarten 
were at Lambeque. ^. About six miles ofi^ at 
Steinkirk, Luxembui^ had encamped with the 
main body of his army ; and about six miles 
further off lay a considerable force commanded 
by the Marquess of Boufflers, one of the best 
officers in the service of Lewis. 

The country between Lambcque and Steia- 
kirk was intersected by innumerable hedges aod 
ditches ; and neither army could approach the 
other without passing through scTeral long aad 
narrow defiles. Luxemburg had therefore little 
reason to apprehend that he should be attacked 
in his entrenchments ; and he felt assured that 
he should have ample notice before any attack 
was made : for he had succeeded in cormpting 
an adventurer named Millevoix, who was chief 
musician and private secretary ot the Elector d 
Bavaria. This man regularly sent to the French 
headquarters authentic information touching 
the designs of the allies. 

The Marshal, confident of the strength of his 
position and in the accuracy of his intelligence, 
lived in his tent as he was accustomed to lire is 
his hotel at Paris. He was at once & Taletudi- 
narian and a voluptuary ; and, in both charac- 
ters, he loved his ease. He scarcely ever 
mounted his horse. Light conversation and 
cards occupied most of his hours. His table 
was luxurious ; and, when he had sate down to 
supper, it was a service of danger to disturb 
him. Some scoffers remarked that in his mili- 
tary dispositions he was not guided excloAvely 
by military reasons, that he generally contrived 
to entrench himself in some place where the 
veal and the poultry were remarkably good, 
and that he was always solicitous to keep open 
such communications with the sea as mi^t en- 
sure him, from September to April, a regular 
supply of Sandwich oysters. If there were any 
agreeable women in the neighbourhood of his 
camp, they were generally to be found at his 
banquets. It may easily be supposed that, un- 
der such a commander, the young princee and 
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nobles of France vied with one another in splen* 
dour and gallantry.* 

While he was thus amasing himself after his 
-wonted fashion, the confederate princes dis- 
coTcred that their counsels were betrayed. A 
peasant picked up a letter which had been 
dropped, and carried it to the Elector of Ba- 
Taria. It contained full proofs of the guilt of 
Milleroix. Williaxn conceived a hope that he 
might be able to take his enemies in the snare 
which they had laid for him. The perfidious 
secretary was summoned to the royal presence 
and taxed with his crime. A pen was put into 
his hand : a pistol was held to his breast ; and 
he was commanded to write on pain of instant 
death. His letter, dictated by ^Yilliam, was 
conveyed to the French camp. It apprised 
I^uxemburg that the allies meant to send out a 
strong foraging party on the next day. In or- 
der to protect this party fVom molestation, some 
battalions of infantry, acccfmpanied by artillery, 
would march by night to occupy the defiles 
which lay between the armies. The Marshal 
r.ead, believed and went to rest, while William 
urged forward the preparations for a general 
assault on the French lines. 

The whole allied army was under arms while 
it was still dark. In. the grey of the morning 
Luxemburg was awakened by scouts, who 
brought tidings that the enemy was advancing 
in great force. He at first treated the news 
-very lightly. His correspondent, it seemed, had 
been, as usual, diligent and exact. The Prince 
of Orange had sent out a detachment to protect 
his foragers, and this detachment had been mag- 
nified by fear into a great host. But one alarm- 
ing report followed another fast. Ail the passes, 
it was said, were choked with multitudes of foot, 
horse and artillery, under the banners of Eng- 
land and of Spain, of the United Provinces and 
. of the Empire ; and eyery column was moving 
towards Steinkirk. At length the Marshal rose, 
got on horseback, and rode out to see what was 
doing. 

By this time the vanguard of the allies was 
close to his outposts. About half a mile in ad- 
vance of his army was encamped a brigade 
named from the province of Bourbonnais. These 
troops had to bear the brunt of the onset. 
. Amazed and panic-stricken, they were swept 
away in a moment, and ran for their lives, leav- 
ing their tents and seven pieces of cannon to the 
assailants. 

Thus far William's plans had been completely 
BUccessM: but now fortune began to turn 
against him. He had been misinformed as to 
the nature of the ground which lay between the 
station of the brigade of Bourbonnais and the 
main encampment of the enemy. He had ex- 
pected that he should be able to push forward 
without a moment's pauye, that he should find 
the French army in a state of wild disorder, and 
that his victory would be easy and complete. 
But his progress was obstructed by several fences 
and ditches : there was a short delay ; and a 
short delay sufficed to frustrate hia design. 
Luxemburg was the very man for such a con- 
jecture. He had committed great faults; he 
had kept careless guard : he had trusted impli- 
citly to information which had proved false : he 
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had neglected information which had proved 
true : one of his divisions was flying in confu- 
sion : the other divisions were unprepared for 
action. That crisis would have pai^lysed the 
faculties of an ordinary captain : it only braced 
and stimulated those of Luxemburg. His mind, 
nay, his sickly and distorted body, seemed to de- 
rive health and vigour from disaster and dismay. 
In a short time he had disposed of every thing. 
The French army was in battle order. Con- 
spicuous in that great array were the household 
troops of Lewis, the most renowned body of 
fighting men in Europe f and at their head ap* 
peared, glittering in lace and enbroidery hastily 
thrown on and half fastened, a crowd of young 
princes and lords who had just been roused by 
the trumpet from their couches or their revels, 
and who had hastened to look death in the face 
with the gay and festive intrepidity characteristic 
of French gentlemen. Highest in rank among 
these highborn warriors was a lad of sixteen, 
Philip Duke of Chartres, son of the Duke of Or- 
leans, and nephew of the King of France. It was 
with difficulty and by importunate solicitation 
that the gallant boy had extorted Luxemburg's 
permission to be where the fire was hottest. Two 
other youths of royal blood, Lewis Duke of Bour- 
bon, and Armand Prince of Conti, showed a spirit 
worthy of their descent. With them was a de- 
scendant of one of the bastards of Henry the 
Fourth, Lewis Duke of Vendome, a man sunlc in 
indolence and in the foulest vice, yet capable of 
exhibiting on a great occasion the qualities of a 
great soldier. Berwick, who was beginning to 
earn for himself an honourable name in arms, 
was there : and at his side rode Sarsfield, whose 
courage and ability earned, on that day, the 
esteem of the whole French army. Meanwhile 
Luxemburg had sent o£f a pressing message to 
summon Boufflers. But the message was need- 
less. Boufflers had heard the firing, and, like 
a brave and intelligent captain, was already 
hastening towards the point from which the 
sound came. 

Though the assailants had lost all the advan- 
tage which belongs to a surprise, they came on 
manfully. In the front of the battle were the 
British commanded by Count Solmes. The divi- 
sion which was to lead the way was Mackay's. 
He was to have been supported, according to 
William's plan, by a strong body of foot and 
horse. Though most of' Mackay's men had 
never before been under fire, their behaviour 
gave promise of Blenheim and Kamilies. They 
first encountered the Swiss, who held a distin- 
guished place in the French army. The fight 
was so close and desperate that the muzzles of 
the muskets crossed. The Swiss were drivea 
back with fearful slaughter. More than eighteen 
hundred of them appear from the French re- 
turns to have been killed or wounded. Luxem 
burg afterwards said that he had never in his 
life seen so furious a struggle. He collected ib 
haste the opinion of the generals who surrounded 
him. All thought that the emergency was one 
which could be met by no common means. Ths 
King's household must charge the English. The 
Marshal gave the word; and the household, 
keaded by the princes of the blood, came on, 
flinging their muskets back on their shoulders. 
'* Sword in hand/' was the cry through all the 
ranks of that terrible brigade : ** swoid in hand. 
Ko firing. Do it with the cold steeL" After « 
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long and desperate resistance tlie En'glish were 
t>orne down. They nerer ceased to repeat that, 
if Solmes had done his duty by them, they woold 
iLave beaten eren the household. But Solmes 
gaye them no effective support. He pushed for- 
w:ard some cavalry which, from the nature of 
the ground, could do little or nothing. His 
infantry he would not suffer to stir. They could 
do no good, he said, and he would not send them 
to be slaughtered. Ormond was eager to hasten 
to the assistance of his countrymen, but was not 
permitted. Mackay sent a pressing message 
to represent that he and his men were left to 
certain destruction: but all was vain. ** God's 
will be done," said the brave veteran. He died 
as he had lived, like a good Christian and a good 
soldier. With him fell Douglas and Lanier, two 
generals distinguished among the conquerors 
of Ireland. Moun^oy too was among the slain. 
After languishing three years in the Bastile, he 
had just been exchanged for Richard Hamilton, 
and, having been converted to Whiggism by 
wrongs more powerftil than all the arguments 
of Locke and Sidney, had instantly hastened to 
join William's camp as a volunteer.* Five fine 
regiments were entirely cut to pieces. No part 
of this devoted band would have escaped but for 
the courage and conduct of Auverquerque, who 
came to the rescue in the moment of extremity 
with two fresh battalions. The gallant manner 
iji which he brought off 'the remains of Mackay's 
division was long remembered with grateful ad- 
miration by the British camp fires. The ground 
where the conflict had raged was piled with 
corpses; and those who buried the slain re- 
marked that almost all the wounds had been 
given in close fighting by the sword or the 
bayonet. 

It was said that William so far forgot his 
wonted stoicism as to utter d passionate excla- 
mation at the way in which the English regi- 
ments had been sacrificed. Soon, however, he 
recovered his equanimity, and determined to 
fall back. It was high time: for the French 
army was every moment becoming stronger, as 
the regiments commanded by Boufflers came up 
in rapid succession. The allied army returned 
to Lambeque unpursued and in unbroken order, f 

The French owned th»t they had about seven 
thousand men killed and wounded. The loss 
of the allies had been little, if at all, greater. 
The relative strength of the armies was what 
it had been on the preceding day ; and they 
continued to occupy their old positions. But 
the moral effect of the battle was great. The 
splendotir of William's fame grew pale. Even 
his admirers were forced to own that, in the 
field, he was not a match for Luxemburg. In 
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France the news was receiTed witb transports 
of joj and pride. The Court, the Capitol, eren 
the peasantry of the remotest provinces, gloried 
in the impetuous ralour which had been dis- 
played by so many youths, the hmn of illnstri. 
ous names. It was exultingly and fondly re- 
peated all over the kingdom that the young Duke 
of Chartres could not by any remonstrances be 
kept out of danger, that a ball had passed 
through his coat, that he had been wonnded in 
the shoulder. The people lined the roads to 
see the princes and nobles who returned from 
Steinkirk. The jewellers devised Stexnkirk 
buckles : the perfumers sold Steinkirk powder. , 
But the name of the field of battle was pecu- 
liarly given to a new species of collar. Lace 
neckcloths were then worn by men of fhahlon; 
and it had been usual to arrange them with 
great care. But at the terrible moment when 
the brigade of Bourbonnais was flying before 
the onset of the allies, there was no 3me for 
foppery ; and the finest gentleman of the Court 
came spurring to the ttont of the line of battle 
with their rich cravats in disorder. It therefore 
became a fashion anioi^ Uie beaitties of Paris 
to wear round their necks kerchiefs of the 
finest lace studiously disarranged; and tiiese 
kerehiefe were called Steinkirks.t 

In the camp of the allies all was dfisnnica 
and discontent National jealousies and animosi- 
ties raged without restraint or disguise. The 
resentment of the English was loudly expressed. 
Solmes, though he was said by those who knew 
him well to have some valuable qualities, was 
not a man likely to conciliate soldiers who were 
prejudiced against him as a foreigner. His 
demeanour was arrogant, his temper ungovern- 
able. Even before the unfortunate day of 
Steinkirk the English officers did not willingly 
communicate with him, and the private men 
murmured at his harshness. But aftor the 
battle the ^utcry against him became fnrionsL 
He was accused, perhaps unjustly, of baving 
said with unfeeling lerity, while the Engli^ 
regiments were cont^ding desperately against 
g^eat odds, that he was curious to see how the 
bulldogs would come off. Would any ftody, it 
was asked, now pretend that it was on acoonnt 
of his superior skill and experience that he had 
been put over the heads , of so many English 
officers ? It was the fashion to say tibat &oee 
officers had never seen war on a lai^ aeaku 
But surely the merest novice was competent to 
do all that Solmes had done, to mifrtradersfand 
orders, to send cavalry on duty which none but 
infantry could perfonlii, and to look on at aaft 
distance while brave men were cut to pieces. 
It was- too much to be at once insulted end 
sacrificed, excluded fh>m die -honours of 
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yet pushed on all its extreme dangen, sneered 
at as raw recruits, and then left to cope unsup- 
ported with the finest body of veterans in the 
world. Such were the complaints in the Eng- 
lish army ; and they were echoed by the Eng- 
lish nation. 

Fortunately about this time a discoyery was 
made which furnished both the camp at Lam- 
beque and the coffeehouses of London with a 
subject of conversation much less agreeable to 
the Jacobites than the disaster of Steinkirk. 

A plot against the life of William had been, 
during some months, maturing in the French 
War Office. It should seem that LouTois had 
ori^allT sketched the design, and had be- 
Queathe4 it, still rude, to his son and successor 
Barbesieux. By Barbesleux the plan was per- 
fected. The execution was entrusted to an 
officer named Grandval. Orandval was un- 
doubtedly brave, and full of seal for his country 
and his religion. He was indeed flighty and 
half witted, but not on that account the less 
dangerous. Indeed a flighty and half witted 
man is the Yory instrument generally preferred 
by cunning politicians when very hazardous 
work is to be done. No shrewd calculator 
would, for any bribe, however enormous, have 
exposed himself to the fate of Chatel, of 
Bavallao, or of Gerarts.* 

Grandval secured, as he conceived, the 
assistance of two adventurers, Dumont, and 
IValloon, and Leefdale, a Dutchman. In April, 
soon after William had arrived in the Low, 
Countries, the murderers were directed to re- 
pair to their post. I)umont was then in West- 
phalia. Grandval and Leefdale were at Paris. 
IJden in North Brabant ws,^ fixed as the place 
where the three were to meet and whence they 
were to proceed together to the headquar- 
ters of the allies. Before Grandval left Paris 
he paid a visit to Saint Germains, and was 
presented to James and to Mary of Modena. 
"I have been informed," said James, »»of the 
business. If you and your companions do me 
this service, you shall never want." 

After this audience Grandval set out on his 
journey. He had not the faintest suspicion that 
he had been betrayed both by the accomplice 
who acompanied him and by the accomplice 
whom he was going to meet. Dumont and 
Leefdale were not enthusiasts. They cared 
nothing for the restoration of James, the gran- 
deur of Lewis, or the ascendency of the Church 
of Rome. It was plain to every man of com- 
mon sense that, whether the design succeeded 
or failed, the reward of the assassins would 
probably be to be disowned, with affected 
abhorrence, by the Courts of Versailles and 
Saint Germains, and to be torn with redhot 
pincers, smeared with melted lead, and dis- 
membered by four horses. To vulgar natures 
the prospect of such a martyrdom was not 
alluring. ' Both these men, therefore, had, 
almost at the same time, though, as far as 
appears, without any concert, conveyed to 
"William, through different channels, warnings 
that his life was in danger. Dumont had 
acknowledged every thing to the Duke of Zell, 
one of the confederate princes. Leefdale had 
transmitted ftiU intelligence through his rela- 
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tions who resided in Holland. Meanwhilt 
Morel, a Swiss Protestant of great learning 
who was then in France, wrote to inform 
Burnet that the weak and hotheaded Grandval 
had been heard to talk boastfully of the event 
which would soon astonish the world, and had 
confidently predicted that the prince of Orange 
would not live to the end of the next month. 

These cautions were not neglected. From 
the moment at which Grandval entered the 
Netherlands, his steps were among snares. His 
movements were watched: his words were 
noted: he was arrested, examined, confronted 
with his accomplices, and sent to the camp of 
the allies. About a week after the battle of 
Steinkirk he was brought before a Court 
MartiaL Ginkell, who had been rewarded for 
his great services in Ireland with the title of 
Earl of Athlone, presided ; and Talmash was 
among the judges. Mackay and Lanier had 
been named members of the board: but they 
were no more ; and their places were filled by 
yonnger officers. 

The duty of the Court Martial was very sim- 
ple: for the prisoner attempted no defence. 
Is conscience had, it should seem, been sud* 
denly awakened. He admitted, with expres- 
sions of remorse, the truth of all the charges, 
made a minute, and apparently an ingenuous, 
confession, and owned that he had deserved 
death. He was sentenced to be hanged, drawn 
and quartered, and underwent his punishment 
with great fortitude and with a show of piety. 
He left behind him a few lines, in which he de- 
clared that he was about to lose his life for 
having too faithfully obeyed the injunctions of 
Barbesleux. 

His confession was immediately published 
in several languages, and was read with very 
various and very strong emotions : that it was 
genuine could not be doubted, for it was 
warranted by the signatures of some of. the 
most distinguished military men living. That 
it was prompted by the hope of pardon could 
hardly be supposed: for William had taken 
pains to discourage that hope. Still less could 
it be supposed that the prisoner had uttered 
untruths in order to avoid the torture. For, ' 
though it was the universal practice in the 
Netherlands to put convicted assassins to the 
rack in order to wring out from them the 
names of their employers and associates, Wil- 
liam had given orders that, on this occasion^ 
the rack should not be used or even named. 
It should be added, that the Court did not in- 
terrogate the prisoner closely, but suffered him 
to tell bis etory in his own way. It is there- 
fore reasonable to believe that his narrative is 
substantially true; and no part of it has a 
stronger air of truth than his account of the 
audience with which James had honoured him 
at Saint Germains. 

In our island the sensation produced by tht 
news was great. The Whigs loudly called both 
James and Lewis assassins. How, it was 
asked, was it possible, without outraging com- 
mon sense, to put an innocent meaning on tha 
words which Grandval declared that he had 
heard from the lips of the banished King of 
I England ? And who that knew the Court of 
I Versailles would believe that Barbesieux, a 
I youth, a mere novice in politics, and rather a 
clerk than a minister, would have dared to do 
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what he had done withoiit taking his maeter's 
pleasure? Very charitable and very ignorant 
persons might perhaps indulge a hope that 
Levis had not been an accessory before the 
fact. But that he was an accessory after the 
fact no human being could doubt. He must 
haTe seen the proceedings of the Court Martial, 
the evidence, the confession. If he really ab- 
horred assassination as honest men abhor.it, 
would not Barbesieuz have been driven with 
ignominy fh>m the royal presence, and flung 
into the Bastile ? Tet Barbesieux was still at 
the War Office ; and it was not pretended that 
he had been punished even by a word or a 
frown. It was plain, then, that both Kings 
were partakers in the guilt of Grandval. And 
if it were asked how two princes who made a 
high profession of religion could haye fallen 
into such wickedness, the answer was that they 
had learned their religion from the Jesuits. In 
reply to these reproaches the English Jacobites 
said very little; and the French government 
eaid nothing at all.* 

The campaign in the Netherlands ended with- 
out any other event deserving to be recorded. 
On the eighteenth of October William arrived 
in EnglaiiJ. Late in the evening of the twen- 
tieth he reached Kensington, having traversed 
the whole length of the capital. His reception 
was cordial. The crowd was great; the accla- 
' mations were loud ; and Itll the windows along 
bis route, from ildgate to Piccadilly, were 
lighted up.f 

But, notwithstanding these favorable symp- 
toms, the nation was disappointed and discon- 
tented. The war had been unsuccessful by land. 
By sea a great advantage had been gained, but 
had not been improved. The general expecta- 
tion had been that the victory of May would be 
followed by a decent on the coast of France, 
that Saint Maloes would be bombarded, that the 
last remains of Tourville's squadron would be 
destroyed, and that the arsenals of Brest and 
Rochefort would be laid in ruins. This expec- 
tation was, no doubt, unreasonable. It did not 
follow, because Rooke and his seamen had 
silenced the batteries hastily thrown up by 
Bellefonds, that it would be safe to expose ships 
to the fire of regular fortresses. The govern- 
ment, however, was not less sanguine than the 
nation. Great preparations were made. The 
allied fleet, having been speedily refitted at 
Portsmouth, stood out again to sea. Rooke 
was sent to examine the soundings and the cur- 
rents along the shore of Britanny. *, Transports 
were collected at Saint Helens. Fourteen thou- 
sand ttoops were assembled on Portsdown under 
the command of Meinhart Schomberg, who had 
been rewarded for his father's services and his 
own with the highest rank in the Irish peerage, 
and was now Duke of Leinster. Under him 
were Ruvigny, who, for his good service at 
Aghrim, had been created Earl of Galway, La 
Melloniere and Cambon, with their gallant bands 



* I have taken the history of OnndTal'i plot chiefly from 
GiBDdval'BOwn oonftaakm. I haye not mentioneU Madame 
d« Maintenon, beoauM QzmodTal, in his eonfession did not 
mention her. The aocuFation brought against her rosta 
■olely on the anthorltr of DnmonL Kee also a True Ao- 
eonnt of the horrid Conspiracy againet the Lite of His 
noet Sacred Majesty WUiam UI, 1092; Reflections upon 
the late horrid Oonaplraoy contrived by some of the French 
Oourt to murder His Hsjesty in Flanders, 1692; Bnmet, 
U. B3; Vernon's letters ttcm the camp to Colt, published 
Vy Undalt the London Gaiette, ▲ng. IL The Paris 



of refugees, and Argyla with the reginent 
which bore his name, and which, as it began to 
be rumored, had last winter done flometfatng 
strange and horrible in a wild country of rocks 
and snow, never yet explored by any English* 



On the twenty-sixth of July the troops were 
all on board. The transports sailed, and in a 
few hours joined the naval armament in the 
neighborhood of Portland. On the twenty- 
eighth a general council of war was held. All 
the nsvid commanders, with Rossell at their 
head, declared that it would be madness to carry 
their ships within the range of the gons of Saint 
Maloes, and that the town mnst be reduced to 
straits by land before the men of war in the 
harbour could, with any chance of success* be 
attacked from the sea. The. military mea de- 
clared with equal unanimity that the land forces 
could effect nothing against the town witiioat 
the cooperation of the fleet. It was then con- 
sidered whether it would be advisable to make 
an attempt on Brest or Rochefort. Russell and 
the other flag oflicers, among whom were RookCp 
Shovel, Almonde and Evertsen, prononnoed that 
the summer was too far spent for either enter- 
prise. { We must suppose that an opinion in 
which so many distinguished admirals, both 
English and Dutch, concurred, however strange 
it may seem to us, was in conformity with whnt 
w«re then the established principles of the art 
of maritime war. But why all these questions 
could not have been fully discussed a week 
earlier, why fourteen thousand troops should 
have been shipped and sent to sea, before it had 
been considered what they were to do, or whether 
it would be possible for them to do any thing, 
we may reasonably wonder. The armament 
returned to Saint Helens, to the astonishment 
and disgust of the whole nation.f The minis- 
ters blamed the commanders : the commanders 
blamed the ministers. The recriminaUons ex- 
changed between Nottingham and Russell were 
loud and. angry. Nottingham, honest, indus- 
trious, versed in civil business, and eloqaent in 
parliamentary debate, was deficient in the quali- 
ties of a war minister, and was not at all aware 
of his deficiencies. Between him and the whole 
body of professional sailors there was a feud of 
long standing. He had, some time before the 
Revolution, been a Lord of the Admiralty ; and 
his own opinion was that he had then acquired 
a profound knowledge of maritime affairs. This 
opinion however he had very much to himselC 
Men whb had passed half their lives on the 
waves, and who had been in battles, storms and 
shipwrecks, were impatient of his somewhat 
pompous lectures and reprimands, and pio- 
nounced him a mere pedant, who, with all his 
book learning, was ignorant of what every cabin 
boy knew. Russell had always been froward, 
arrogant and mutinous; and now prosperity 
and glory brought out his vices in full strength. 
With the government which he had saved he 
took all the liberties of an insolent servant I'ho 



Qaiette contains not one word on the sul^jeet,— a most 
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belieTetf liimself to be neoMmiy, tfe^tod the 
orders of his superiors with contemptaoua levity, 
resented reproof, however gentle, as an outrage, 
furnished no plan of his own, and showed a 
sullen determination to execute no plan ftir- 
nished by any body else. To Nottingham he had 
a strong and a very natural antipathy. They 
were indeed an ill-matched pair. Nottingham 
was a Tory ; Russell was a Whig. Nottingham 
Tvas a speonlative seaman, confident in his 
theories ; Russell was a practical seaman, proud 
of his aohieyements. The strength of Notting- 
ham lay in speech : the strength of Russell lay 
in action. Nottingham's demeanour was deco- 
rous eren to formality : Russell was passionate 
and rude. Lastly Nottingham was an honest 
man ; and Russell was a villain. They now be- 
oame mortal enemies. The Admiral sneered at 
the Secretary's ignorance of naval affairs : the 
Secretary accused the Admiral of sacrificing the 
public interests to mere wayward hiftaiour ; and 
both were in the right.* 

While they were wrangling, the merchants of 
all the ports in the kingdom raised a cry against 
the naval administration. The victory of which 
the nation was so proud was, in the City, pro- 
nounced to have been a positive disaster. During 
some months before the battle all the maritime 
Btrengtn of the enemy had been collected in two 
great masses, one in the Mediterranean and one 
in the Atlantic. There had consequently been 
little privateering ; and the voyage to New Eng- 
land or Jamaica had been almost as safe as in 
time of peace. Since the battle, the remains of 
the force which had lately been collected under 
Tourville were dispersed over the ocean. Even 
the passage from England to Ireland was inse- 
cure. Every week it was announced that twenty, 
thirty, fifty vessels belonging to London or Bris- 
tol had been taken by the French. More than 
a hundred prizes were carried during that 
autumn into Saint Maloes alone. It would have 
been far better, in the opinion of the ship own- 
ers and of the underwriters, that the Royal Sun 
had still been afloat with her thousand fighting 
men on board, than that she should be lying a 
heap of ashes on the beach at Cherburg, while 
her crew, distributed among twenty brigantines, 
prowled for booty over the sea between Cape 
finisterre and Cape Clear.f 

The privateers of Dunkirk had long been cele- 
brated ; and among them, John Bart, humbly 
bom, and scarcely able to sign his name, but 
eminently brave, and active, had attained an 
undisputed pre-eminence. In the country of 
Anson and Hawke, of Howe and Rodney, of 
Duncsn, Saint Vincent and Nelson, the name of 
the most daring and skilful corsair would have 
little chance of being remembered. But France, 
apaong whose many unquestioned titles to glory 
very few are derived from naval war, still ranks 
Bart among her great men. In the autumn of 
1692 this enterprising freebooter was the terror 
of all the English and Dutch merchants who 
traded with the Baltic. He took and destroyed 
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▼esseU close to the eastern eoast of our islsnd. 
He OYon ventured to land in Northumberland, 
and burned many houses before the trainbands 
oould be collected to oppose him. The prizes 
which he carried back into his native port were 
estimated at about a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. { About the same time a younger ad- 
venturer, destined to equal or surpass Bart, Du 
Guay Trouin, was entrusted with the command 
of a small armed vessel. The intrepid boy, — 
for he was not yet twenty years old, — entere4 
the estuary of the Shannon, sacked a mansion 
in the county of Clare, and did not reembark till 
a detachment from the garrison of Limerick 
marched against him. J 

While our trade was interrupted and our 
shores menaced by those rovers, some calami- 
tios which no human prudence could have 
averted increased the public ill-humour. An 
earthquake of terrible violence laid waste in 
less than three minutes the flourishing colony 
of Jamaica. Whole plantations changed their 
place. Whole villages were swallowed up. 
Port Royal, the fairest and wealthiest city 
which the English had yet built in the New 
World, renowned for its quays, for its ware-, 
houses, and for its stately streets, which were* 
said to rival Cheapside, was turned into a mass 
of ruins. Fifteen hundred of the inhabitants 
were buried under their own dwellings. The 
effect of this disaster was severely felt by 
many of the great mercantile houses of Lon- 
don and Bristol.'ll 

A still heavier calamity was the failure of 
the harvest. The summer had beeA wet all 
over ' Western Europe. Those heavy rains 
which had impeded the exertions of the French 
pioneers in the trenches of Namur had been 
fatal to the crops. Old men remembered no 
such year since 1648. No fruit ripened. The 
price of the quarter of wheat doubled. The 
evil was aggravated by the state of the silver 
coin, which had been clipped to such an extent 
that the words pound and shilling had ceased 
to have a fixed meaning. Compared with 
France indeed England might well be esteemed 
prosperous. Here the public burdens were 
heavy ; there they were crushing. Here the ' 
labouring man was forced to husband his 
coarse barley loaf: but there it not seldom 
happened that the wretched peasant was foxmd 
dead on the earth with half-chewed grass In 
his mouth. Our ancestors found some consola- 
tion in thinking that they were gradually wear- 
ing out the strength of their formidable enemy, 
and that his resources were likely to be drained 
sooner than theirs. Still there was much 'suf- 
fering and much repining. In some Gountie9 
mobs attacked the granaries. The necessity of 
retrenchment was felt by families of ■ every 
rank. An idle man of wit and pleasure, who 
little thought that his buffoonery would ever 
be cited to illustrate the history of his times, 
complained that, in this year, wine ceased to 
be put on many hospitable tables, where he 
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h%d bean aoenstomed to see it» uid that its 
place was supplied bj punch.* < 

A sjmptom of public distress much more 
ftlarming than the substitution of brand/ and 
lemons for claret was the increase of crime. 
During the autumn of 1692 and the following 
winter, the capital was kept in constant terror 
by housebreakers. One gang, thirteen strong, 
entered the mansion of the Duke of Ormond in 
Saint James's Square, and all but succeeded in 
carrying off his magnificent plate and jewels. 
Another gang made an attempt on Lambeth 
Palace. f When stately abodes, guarded by 
numerous serrants, were in such danger, it 
may easily be believed that no shopkeeper^s 
till or stock could be safe. From Bow to Hyde 
Park, from Thames Street to filoomsbury, 
there was no parish in which some quiet dwell- 
ing had not been sacked by burglars. J Mean- 
wbile the great roads were made almost 
impassable by freebooters who formed them- 
selves into troops larger than had before been 
known. There was a sworn firatemity of 
twenty footpads which met at an alehouse in 
8outhwark.| But the most formidable band 
of plunderers consisted of two and twenty 
horsemen. II It should seem that, at iiuB time, 
a journey of fifty miles through the wealthiest 
and most populous shires of England was as 
daneerous as a pilgrimage across the deserts 
of Arabia. The Oxford stage coach was pil- 
laged in broad day after a bloody figfat.f A 
waggon laden with fifteen thousand pounds of 
public money was stopped and ransacked. As 
tliis operation took some time, all the travellers 
who came to the spot while the thieves were 
busy were seized and guarded. When the 
booty had been secured the prisoners were 
suffered to depart on foot; but their horses, 
sixteen or eighteen in number, were shot or 
hamstringed, to prevent pursuit.** The Ports- 
mouth mail was robbed twice in one week by 
men well armed and mounted. ff Some jovial 
Essex squires, while riding after a hare, were 
themselves chased and run down by nine hunt- 
ers of a different sort, and were heartily glad 
to find themselves at home again, though with 
empty pockets.JJ 

The Ariends of the government asserted that 
the marauders were all Jacobites ; and indeed 
there were some appearances which gave 
colour to the assertion. For example, fi^een 
butchers, going on a market day to buy beasts 
at Thame, were stopped by a l^rge gang, and 
compelled first to deliver their money bags, and 
then to drink King James's health in brandy. {J 
The thieves, however, to do them justice, 
showed, in the exercise of their calling, no de- 
cided preferenoe for any political party. Some 
of them fell in with Marlborough near Saint 
Albans, and, notwithstanding his known hosti- 
lity to the Court and his recent imprisonment. 
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compened him to delhrir up twB hunditd 
guineas, which he doubtless never ciMued to 
regret to the last moment of his long cai^er of 
prosperity and glory. ||j| 

When William, on his retom flrom the Conti- 
nent, learned to what an extent these ontrages 
were carried, he expressed great indignatiea, 
and annonnced his resolution to put down the 
malefactors with a strong hand. A vnt^vi 
robber was indnced to turn infonner^ and to 
lay before the King a list of the chief highway- 
men, and a full account of their habits and of 
their favourite haunts. It was said that this 
list contained not less than eighty na«ae8.^f 
Strong parties of cavalry were sent out to pro- 
tect the roads; and this precaution, which 
would, in ordinary circumstances, have excited 
much murmuring, seems to have been geoe- 
rally approved. A fine regiment, now called 
the Second Dragoon Guards, which had dis- 
tinguished itself in Ireland by activity and sso- 
cess in the irregular war against Uie Happaree^ 
was selected to guard several of the great ave- 
nues of the capital. ^ackheath, B«.niet, 
Hounslow, became places of arms.*** In a few 
weeks the roads were as safe as usual. The 
executions were numerous: for, till the evU 
had been suppressed, the King resolutely re- 
fused to listen to any solid tations for mercy, fff 
Among those who suffered was Jamc^ Whitney, 
the most celebrated captain of banditti in the 
kingdom. He had been, during some months, 
the terror of all who travelled from Londoa 
eiUier northward or westward, and was at 
length with difficulty secured after a despentte 
conflict in which one soldier was killed and 
several wounded. {{{ The London Gazette an- 
nounced that the famous highwayman had 
been taken, and invited all persons who had 
been robbed by him to repair to Newgate and 
to see whether they could identify him. Te 
identify him should have been eat y : for he had 
a wound in the face, and had lost a thumb. {{{ 
He, however, in the hope of perplexing the 
witnesses for the Crown, expended a hundred 
pounds in procuring a sumptuous embroidered 
suit against the day of trial. TMs ingenious de> 
vice was frustrated by his hard hearted keepers 
He was put to the bar in his ordinary clothes^ 
convicted and sentenced to death. ||||[| He had 
previously tried to ransom himself oy offering 
to ruse a fine troop of cavalry, all highway- 
men, for service in Flanders: but his offer 
had been rejected.^^^ He had one resource 
still left. He declared that he was privy to a 
treasonable plot. Some Jacobite lords had 
promised him immense rewards if he would, at 
the head of his gang, fall upon the King at a 
stag hunt in Windsor Forest. There was no- 
thing intrihsicaUy improbable in Whitney's 
story. Indeed a design very similar to that 
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wMdi he impistad to tlie waleooateats iWBf 
only three years later, iMtuaUy formed hy some 
of them, and was all but earned into execution. 
But it was far better that a few bad men should 
go unpunished than that all honest men should 
Uve in fear of Wng falsely accused by felons 
sentenced to the gsUlows. Chief Justice Holt 
adTiaod the &'ng to let the law take its oourse. 
'William, never much inclined to give credit to 
stories about conspiracies, assented. The 
Captain, as he was called, was hanged in 
Smithfield, and made a most penitent end.* 

Meanwhile, in the midst pf discontent, dis* 
tress and disorder, had begun a session of Par- 
liament singularly eventful, a session from 
which dates a new era in the history of Knglish 
finance, a session in which some grave consti- 
tutional questions, not yet entirely set at rest| 
were for the first Ume debated. . 

It is much to be lamented that any aecount 
of this session which oan be framed out of the 
scanty and dispersed materials now aeeessil^e 
must leave many things obscure. The relations 
of the parliamentary factions wero, during this 
year, in a singularly complicated state. Each 
of the two Houses was divided and sabdivided 
by several lines. To omit minor distinctions, 
there was the great line which separated the 
Whig party from the Tory party ; and there was 
the great line which separated the official men 
and their friends and dependents, who were 
sometimes called the Court party, from those 
who were sometimes nicknamed the Grumbleto* 
nians and sometimes honoured with the appel- 
lation of the Country party. And these two 
great lines were intersecting lines. For of the 
servants of the Crown and of their adherents 
about one half were Whigs and one-half Tories. 
It is also to be remembered that there was, 
quite distinct from the feud between Whrgs and 
Tories, quite distinct also from the feud between 
those who were in and those who were out, a 
feud between the Lords as Lords and the Com- 
mons as Commons. The spirit both of the he- 
reditary and of the elective chamber had been 
thoroughly roused in the preceding session by 
the dispute about the Court of the Lord High 
fi toward ; and they met in a pugnacious mo^ 

The speech which the King made At the open- 
ing of the session was skilfully framed for the 
purpose of conciliating the Houses. He <iame, 
he told them, to ask for their advice and assist- 
ance. He congratulated them on the victory 
of La Hogue. He acknowledged with much 
concern that the operations of the allies had 
been les,s successful by land than by sea ; but 
he warmly declared that, both by land and by 
sea, the valour of his English subjects had been 
preeminently conspicuous. The distress of his 
people, he said, was his own : his interest was 
inseparable from^ theirs : it was painful to him 
to call on them to make sacrifices : but from 
sacrifices which were necessaary to the safety of 
the English nation and of the Protestant reli- 
gion no good Englishman and no good Protes- 
tant would shrink, t 

The Commons thanked the King in cordial 



toms fo» ids geaoloas speecK^ But the Lord*- 
wer0 in a haSi humour. Two of their body, 
l^arlhorough and Huntingdon, had, during the 
recess^ when an invasion and an insurrection 
were hourly expected, been sent to the Tower, 
and were still under recognisances. Had a 
oountry gentleman or a merchant been taken up 
and h^d to bail on even slighter grounds at so 
alarming a crisis, the Lords would assuredly 
not have interfered. But they were easily 
moved to anger by any thing that looked likd 
an indignity offered to their own order. They 
not only cross-examined with great severity 
Aaron Smith, the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
whose character, to say the truth, entitled him 
to Uttle indulgenoe, but passed, by thirty-five 
votes to twenty-eight, a rcMlatton implying a 
oensure on the Judges oC the King's Bench, 
men <oertainly not inferior in probity, and very 
far superior in legal learning, to any peer of 
the realm. The King thought it prudent to 
sooth the wounded pride of the nobility by or- 
dering the recognisances to be cancelled ; and 
with this concession the House was satisfied, to 
the great vexation of the Jacobites, who had 
hop^ that the quarrel would be prosecuted to 
some fatal issue, and who, finding themselves 
disappointed, vented their spleen by railing at 
the tameness of the degenerate barons of Eng- 
land.} 

Both Houses held long and earnest delibera- 
tions on the state of the nation. The King, 
when he requested their advice, had, perhaps, 
not foreseen that his words would be construed 
into an invitation to scrutinise every part of the 
administration, and to offer suggestions touch- 
ing matters which parliaments have generally 
thought it expedient to leave entirely to the 
Crown. Some of the discontented peers pro* 
posed that a Committee, chosen ^partly by the 
Lords and partly by the Commons, should bs 
authorised to inquire in the whole manage* 
ment of public affairs. But it was generally 
apprehended that such a Committee would b^ 
come a second and more ^oc^rful Privy Couur- 
cU, independent of the Cr^n^uid unknown to 
the Constitution. The motion^as therefore 
rejected by forty-eight votes to thttty-six. Oq 
this occasion the ministers, with scarcely aa 
exception, voted in the majority. A protest 
was signed by eighteen of the minority, among 
whom were the bitterest Whigs and the bitter- 
est Tories in the whole peerage. || 

The Houses inquired, each for itself, into the 
causes of the public calamities. The Commons 
resolved themselves into a Grand Committee to 
consider of the advice to be given to the King. 
From the concise abstracts and fragm^ts which 
have come down to us it seems that,4n this 
Committee, which continued to sit many days, 
the debates wandered over a vast space. Oas 
member spoke of the prevalence of highway 
robbery : another deplored the quarrel between 
the Queen and the Princess, and proposed that 
two or three gentlemen should be deputed to 
wait on Her Majesty and try to make matters 
up. A third described the machinations of th^ 
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Jaoobites in tbe preceding spring. It was no- 
torioQs, he said, that preparations had been 
made for a rising, and that arms and horses had 
been collected ; yet-not a single traitor had been 
bronght to justice.* 

The erents of the war b/ land and sea for- 
nlshed matter for seyeral earnest debates. Many 
members complained of the preference given to 
aliens over Englishmen. The whole battle of 
Steinkirk was fonght over again ; and severe re- 
flections were thrown on Solmes. ** Let English 
soldiers be commanded by none but English 
generals," waathe almost universal cry. Sey- 
mour, who had once been distinguished by his 
hatred of the foreigners, but who, since he had 
been at the Board of Treasury, had reconsidered 
his opinions, asked where English generals were 
to be found. ** I have no love for foreigners as 
foreigners: but we have no choice. Men are 
not bom generals : nay, a man may be a very 
valuable captain or mi^or, and not be equal to 
the conduct of an army. Nothing but experi- 
ence will form great commanders. Very few 
of our countrymen have that experienee ; and 
therefore we must for the present employ stran- 
gers." Lowther followed on the same side. 
^We have had a long peace; and the conse- 
quence is that we have not a sufficient supply 
of officers fit for high commands. The parks 
and the camp at Hounslow were very poor 
military schools, when compared with the fields 
of battle and the lines of contravallation in 
whloh the great commanders of the continental 
nations have learned their art." In reply to 
these arguments an orator 'on the other 'side 
was so absurd as to declare that he could point 
out ten Englishmen who, if they were in the 
French service, would be made Marshals. Four 
w five colonels who had been at Steinkirk took 
part in the debate. It was said of them that 
they showed as much modesty in speech as they 
had shown courage in action; and, from the 
very imperfect report which has come down to 
ns, the compliment seems to have been not un- 
deserved. They did not join in the vulgar cry 
against the Dutch. They spoke well of the 
foreign officers generally, and did full justice to 
the valour and conduct with which Auverquer- 
que had rescued the shattered remains of Mac- 
kay's division ftom what seemed certain de- 
struction. But in defence of Solmes not a word 
was said. His severity, his haughty manners, 
and, above all, the indifference with which he 
had looked on while the English, borne down 
by overwhelming numbers, were fighting hand 
to hand with the French household troops, had 
made him so odious that many members were 
prepared to vote for an address requesting that 
he might be removed, and that his place might 
be filled by Talmash, who, since the disgrace of 
Marlborough, was universally allowed to be the 
best officer in the army. But Talmash's fHends 
Judiciously interfered. " I have," said one of 
them, ** a true regard for that gentleman ; and 
I implore you not to do him an injury under 
the notion of doing him a kindness. Consider 
that you are usurping what is peculiarly the 
King's prerogative. Ifou are turning officers 
out and putting officers in." The debate ended 
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without any Tot« of oensove on Solnws. Bot 1 
hope was expressed, in language not nrj p|^ 
liamentary, th^t what had been said in tki 
Committee would be reported to the King, ud 
that His Majesty would not disregard the ^ 
neral wish of the representatives of big peoplef 

The Commons next proceeded to inquire into 
the naval administration, and very soon ca&ita 
a quarrel with the Lords on that subject Tlii 
there had been mismanagement somewhere ni 
but too evident. It was hardly possible to 
acquit both Russell and Nottingham ; and eid 
House stood by its own member. The Co&- 
mons had, at the opening of the session, imuh 
mously passed a vote of thanks to Raaseli fci 
his conduct at La Hogue. They now, io tb 
Grand Committee of Advice, took into cooaJe- 
ration the miscarriages which had followed tbi 
battle. A motion was made ao vagaely woria4 
that it could hardly be said to meaa anj tido^ 
It was understood however to imply s eeasan 
on Nottingham, and was therefore Btroogjr 
opposed by his friends. On the dlTisioo \it 
Ayes were a hundred and 8ixty<^five, the Koesi 
hundred and sixty-four. ^ 

On the very next day Nottingham appeaH 
to the Lords. He told his story with all tki 
skill of a practised orator, and with tU ik 
authority which belongs to unblemished i&- 
tegrity. He then laid on the table a great bub 
of papers, which he requested the Hooaeio 
read and consider. The Peers seem to Im 
examined the papers seriously and diligentlj. 
The result of the examination was by no mas 
favourable to Russell. Tet it was thought iib- 
just to condemn him unheard ; and it was i&- 
cult to devise any way in which their Lord&kifs 
could hear him . At last it was resolved to seai 
the papers down to the Commons with a e» 
sage which imported that, in the opinion cf tbe 
Upper~ House, there was a case against tU 
Admiral which he ought to be called upon c 
answer. With the papers were sent an atemd 
of the contents.} 

The message was not very respectfnll j n- 
oeived. Russell had, at tiiat moment, a peps- 
larity which he little deserved, but which vH 
not surprise us when we remember that ^ 
public knew nothing of his treasons, and be« 
that he was the only living Englishman who bid 
won a great battle. The abstract of the ptpen 
was read by tbe clerk. Russell then spcii 
with great applause; and his friends pressed 
for an Immediate decision. 8ir Chri»tcfb<r 
Musgrave very justly observed that it was is- 
possible to pronounce judgment on snchapiif 
of despatches without perusing them: but thi 
objection was overruled. The Whigs regazd^i 
the accused member as one of themselves: nucj 
of the Tories were dazzled by the splendoar •..' 
his recent victory; and neither Whigs it£? 
Tories were disposed to show any deference i^ 
the authority of the Peers. The House, withom 
reading the papers, passed an unanimoos reso- 
lution expressing warm approbation of Bossdl'i 
whole conduct. The temper of the asseobij 
was such that some ardent Whigs thought that 
they might now venture to propose a TOte d 
censure on Nottingham by name. Bot thi 
attempt failed. <<I atn ready/' said Lowthet^ 
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rad be doubtlets ezpr«9B«d whst maaj felt, 
''I am ready to support any motioo that 
ij do honour to the Admiral : but I cannot 
Q in an attack on the Secretary of State, 
r, to mj knowledge, their Majesties have no 
ire zealous, laborious or faithful serrant than 
r Lord Nottingham.*' Finch exerted all his 
illiflnous eloquence in defence of his brother, 
d contrived, without directly opposing him- 
f to the prevailing sentiment, to insinuate 
it Russeirs conduct had not been faultless. 
le vote of censure on Nottingham was not 
essed. The vote which pronounced Russell's 
aduct to have been deserving of all praise was 
nrnnunicated to the Lords; and the papers 
lich they had sent down were very unoere- 
miously returned.* The Lords, much of- 
ided, demanded a f^ee conference. It was 
inted ; and the managers of the two Houses 
!t in the Painted Chamber. Rochester, in 
i name of his brethren, expressed a wish to 
informed of the grounds on which the Ad- 
ral had been declared faultless. To this 
peal the gentlemen who stood on theT other 
le of the table answered only that they had 
t been authorized to give any explanation, 
t they would report to those who had sent 
sm what had been said.f 
By this time the Commons were thoroughly 
ed of the inquiry into the conduct of the war. 
le members had got rid of muoh of the ill 
;mour which they had brought up with them 
)m their country seats by the simple process 
talking it away. Burnet hints that those 
ts of which Caermarthen and Trevor were the 
eat masters were employed for the purpose of 
erting votes which would have seriously em- 
rrassed the government, but though it is not 
probable that a few noisy pretenders to 
triotism may have been quieted with bags of 
ineas, it would be absurd to suppose that the 
mse generally was influenced in this manner, 
loever has seen anything of such assemblies 
ows that the spirit with which they enter on 
ig inquiries very soon flags, and that their re- 
itment, if not kept alive by iigudicious opposl- 
n, cools fast. In a short time everybody was 
k of the Grand Committee of Advice. The de- 
tes had been tedious and desultory. The reso- 
ioos which had been carried were for the 
)8t part merely childish. The King was to be 
mbly advised to employ men of ability and 
egrity. He was to be humbly advised to 
ploy men who would stand by him against 
nes. The patience of the House was wearied 
; by long discussions ending in the pompous 
^mulgation of truisms like these. At last the 
>losion came. One of the grumblers called 
t attention of the Grand Committee to the 
rming fact that two Dutchmen were em- 
yed in the Ordinance department, and moved 
it the King should be humbly advised to dis- 
ss them. The motion was received with dis- 
iiful mockery. It was remarked that the 
itary men especially were loud in the ex- 
fssion of contempt. ** Do we seriously think 
going to the King and telling him that, as he 
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has condescended to ask our advice at this mo* 
mentous crisis, we humbly advise him to turn a 
Dutch storekeeper oat of the Tower ? Really, 
if we have no more important suggestion to 
carry up to the throne, we may as well go to 
our dinners." The members generally were of 
the same mind. The chairman was voted out 
of the chair, and was not directed to ask leave 
to sit again. The Grand Committee ceased to 
exist. The resolutions which it had passed 
were formally reported to the House. One of 
them was rejected : the others were suffered to 
drop ; and the Commons, after considering dur- 
ing several weeks what advice they should giva 
to the King, ended by giving him no advice at 

all."t 

The temper of the Lords was difierent From 
many circumstances it appears that there was 
no place where the Dutch were, at this time, so 
much hated as in the Upper House. The dislike 
with which an Englishman of the middle class 
regarded the King's foreign friends was merely 
nationaL But the dislike with which an Eng< 
lish nobleman regarded them was personiU. 
They stood between him and Majesty. They 
intercepted f^om him the rays of royal fitvour. 
The preference given to them wounded him 
both in his interests and in his pride. His 
chance of the Garter was much smaller since 
they had become his competitors. He might 
have been Master of the Horse but for Auver- 
querque. Master of the Robes but for Zulestein, 
Groom of the Stole but for Bentinck.} The ill 
humour of the aristocracy was inflamed by 
Marlborough, who, at this time, affected the 
character of a patriot persecuted for standing 
up against the Dutch in defence of the interests 
of his native land, and who did not foresee that 
a day would come when he would be accused 
of sacrificing the interests of his native land to 
gratify the Dutch. The Peers determined to 
present an ' address requesting William not to- 
place his troops under the command of a foreign 
general. They took up very seriously that 
question which had moved the House of Com- 
mons to laughter, and solemnly counselled their 
Sovereign not to employ foreigners in his maga« . 
sines. At Marlborough's suggestion they urged 
the King to insist that the youngest English 
general should take precedence of the oldest 
general in the service of the States General. It 
was, they said, derogatory to the dignity of the 
Crown, tiiat an officer who held a commiesioa 
from His Majesty should ever be commanded by 
an officer who held a similar commission from 
a republic. To this advice, evidently dictated 
by an ignoble malevolence to Holland, William, 
who troubled himself little about votes of the 
Upper House which were not backed by the 
Lower, returned, as might have been expected^ 
a very short and dry answer. || 

While the inquiry into the conduct of the war 
was pending, the Commons resumed the con- 
sideration of an important subject which had 
occupied much of their attention in the preced- 
ing year. The Bill for the Regulation of Trials 
in cases of High Treason was again brought in» 
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bat WM strongly opposed by tbo official men, 
both WhigB and Tories. Somen, now Attorney 
General, strongly recommended delay. Tbat 
the law, as it stood, was open to grave objec- 
tions, was not denied: bnt it was contended 
that the proposed reform would, at that mo- 
ment, produce more harm tiian good. Nobody 
woald assert that, nnder the existing govem- 
ment, the lives of innocent subjects were in 
any danger. Nobody would deny that the go- 
Yemment Itself was in great danger. Was it 
the part of wise men to increase the perils of 
tbat which was already in serious peril for the 
purpose of giving new security to that which 
was already perfectly secure ? Those who held 
this lang;uage were twitted with their incon'- 
sistenoy, and asked why they had not ventured 
to oppose the bill in the preceding session. 
They answered very plausibly that the events 
which had taken place during the recess had 
taught an important lesson to all who were 
eapable of learning. The country had been 
threatened at once with invasion and insure 
rection. No rational man doubted that many 
trutors had made preparations for Joining the 
Prenoh, and had collected arms, ammunition 
and horses for that purpose. Yet, though there 
was abundant moral evidence agunst these 
enemies of their country, it had not been possi- 
ble to fiod legal evidence against a single one 
of them. The law of treason might, in theory, 
be harsh, and bad undoubtedly, in times past^ 
been grossly abused. But a statesman who 
troubled bimsslf less about theory than about 
practice, and less about times past than about 
the time present, would pronounce that law not 
too stringent but too lax, and would, while the 
commonwealth remained in extreme jeopardy, 
refuse to consent to any further relaxation. 
In spite of all opposition, however, the prin- 
ciple of the bill was approved by one hundred 
and seventy-one votes to one hundred and fifty- 
two. But in the committee it was moved and 
carried that the new rules of procedure should 
not come into operataon till after the end of 
the war with France. When the report was 
brought up the house diridod on this amend- 
ment, and ratified it by a hundred and forty- 
five votes to a hundred and twenty-five. The 
bill was consequently suffered to c&op.* Had 
it gone up to the Peers it would in all proba- 
bility have been lost after causing another 
quarref between the Houses. For the Peers 
were fully determined that no such bill should 
pass, unless it contained a clause altering 
the constitution of the Lord High Steward's 
Court ; and a clause altering the constitution 
of the Lord High Steward's Court would have 
been less likely than ever to find favour with 
the Commons. For in the course of this session 
an event took place which proved that the great 
were only too well protected by the law as it 
stood, and which well deserves to be recorded 
as a striking illustration of the state of manners 
and morals in that age. 

Of all the actors who were then on the Eng^ 
lish stage the most graceful was William 
Hountford. He had every physical qualifica- 
tion for his calling, a noble figure, a handsome 
i^e, a melodious voice. It was not easy to say 
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whether be suoceeded better in liertMc er 
ludicrous parts. He was allowed to b^ 
the best Alexander and the beat Sir C; 
Nice that ever trod the boards. Queen _ 
whose knowledge was very siq^etfieUl, bot 
had naturally a quick perceptioD of vht 
excellent in art, admired him greatly. He 
a dramatist as well as a player, and htsiefl^ 
one comedy which is not eontemptible.t 

The most popular actress of the tbse 
Anne Bracegirdle. There were on tlie n 
many women of more faultless beautj. but 
whose features and deportment had sacb } 
to fascinate the senses and the hetrts (yf 
The sight of her bright blade eyes uid o! 
rich brown cheek sufficed to put the moft 
boleat audience into good humour. It ti« i 
of her that in the crowded theatre she bfcl 
many lovers as she had male speotaton 1 
no lover, however rich, however high in m 
had prevailed on her to be his mistress, tl 
who are acquainted with the parts wbiek \ 
was in the habit of playing, and vidi I 
epilogfies which it was her especial bimca 
recite, will not easily give ber credit for i 
extraordinary measure of virtue or of ddicn 
She seems to have been a cold, vain sad 
terested coquette, iriio perfectly vndersw 
how much the influence ef her charms vu b 
creased by the fkme of a aeveritj vbicb m 
her nothing, and who could venture t€ fin 41 1 
a succession of admirers in the jast contiM 
that no flame which she might kindle io m\ 
would thaw her own lce.$ Among tbcMite 
pursued her with an insane desire was s [r^| 
gate captain in the army named Hill Vtti 
Hill was closely bound in a league of debticbsfl 
and violence Charles Lord Mohun, s jm 
nobleman whose life was one long nn. m 
brawl. Hill, finding that the beautifal bru)« 
was invincible, took it into his hetd distil 
was rejected for a more favoured rivtl sniM 
this rival was the brilliant Mountfori fll 
jealous lover awore over hie wine at s vatk 
that he would stab the villain. " And i; lil 
Mohun, "will stand by my friend." PtmIi 
tavern the pair went, with some soldiers v^ 
services Hill had secured, to Dmry iM 
where the lady resided. They lay soce tm 
in wait for her. As soon as sheappesniM 
the street she was seised and hurried iii 
coach. She screamed for help : her &4tls 
dung round her: the whole neighbour^ 
rose ; and she was rescued. Hill and M«ii 
went away vowing vengeance. They evaggrt 
sword in hand during two hours about i 
streets near Mountford's dwelling. The m^ 
requested them to put up their weapons. 1 
when the you^g lord announced that he m 
peer, and bade the constables touch him if tk 
durst, they let him pass. So strong vts p 
vilege then ; and so weak was Uw. Mcsste^ 
were sent to warn Mountford of his dsaga 
but unhappily they missed him. He came, 
short altercation took place between Im v 
Mohun ; and, while they were wrangling, B 
ran the unfortunate actor through the b-^i 
and fled. 

The grand jury of Middlesex, consisdo^ 
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ntlcmen of note, fonnS' % bill of orardor 
:Aiast Hill and Mobua. Hill eseaped. Mohun 
w taken. His mother threw herself at Wil- 
;m's feet, bat in Tain. ** It was a cruel aot," 
id the King : " I shall leave it to the law." 
le trial oame on in the Court of the Lord High 
cward ; and, as Parliament happened to be 
iting, the culprit had the adtsntage of being 
dged by the whole body of the peerage, 
lere was then no lawyer in the Upper House, 
therefore became necessary, for the first time 
ice Bnckhurst had pronounced sentence on 
iscx and Southampton, that a peer who had 
ver made jurisprudence his special study 
ould preside over that grave tribunal. Caer- 
irthen, who, as Lord President, took prece- 
uce of all the nobility, was appointed Lord 
gh Steward. A full report of the proceed- 
^ has come down to us. No person, who 
refttlly examines that report^ and attends to 
e opinion unanimously given by the Judges 

answer to a question which Nottingham 
ew up, and in which the facts brought out 

the evidence are stated with perfect fairness, 
n doubt that the crime of murder was fully 
ought home to the prisoner. Such was the 
inion of the King who was present during 
e trial ; and such was the almost unanimous 
inion of the public. Had the issue been 
!ed by Holt and twelve plain men at the Old 
illey, there can be no doubt that a verdict of 
lilty would have been returned. The Peers, 
wever, by sixty-nine votes to fourteen, ao- 
litted their accused brother. One great noble- 
m was so brutal and stupid ae to say, " After 
i the fellow was but a player; and players 
e rogues." All the newsletters, all the coffee- 
ose orators, complained that the blood of the 
or was shed with impunity by the great. 
its remarked that the only fair thing about 
a trial was the show of ladies in the galleries, 
tters and journals are still extant in which 
m of all shades of opinion, Whigs, Tories, 
n^urors, condemn the partiality of the tri- 
nal. It was not to be expected that, while 
» memory of this scandal was fresh in the 
blic mind, the Commons would be induced to 
re any new advantage to accused peers.* 
The Commons had, in the meantime, resumed 
3 consideration of another highly important 
itter, the state of the trade with India, 
ley had, towards the close t»f the preceding 
ision, requested the King to dissolve the old 
mpany and to constitute a new Company on 
oh terms as he should think fit ; and he had 
omised to take their request into his serious 
Dsideration. He now sent a message to inform 
em that it was out of his power to do what 
By had asked. He had referred the charter 

the old company to the Judges, and the 
dges had pronounced that, under the profi- 
ns of that charter, the old Company could 
t be dissolvec^ without three years' notice, 
d must retain during those three years the 
olusive privilege of trading to the East Indies. 
) added that, being sinoerely desiropa to 
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gratify the Oomnons, and finding himself unfile 
to do so in the way which they had pointed 
out, he had tried to prevail on the old Company 
to agree to a compromise : but that body st^od 
obstinately on its extreme rights ; and his en* 
deavours had been fhistrated.f 

This message reopened the whole question. 
The two factions which divided the City were 
instantly on the alert. The debates in the 
House were long and warm. Petitions against 
the old Company were laid on thk table. Sati- 
rical handbills against the new Comp:)ny were 
distributed in the lobbv. At length, after much 
discussion, it was resolved to present an address 
requesting the King to giro the notice which 
the Judges had pronounced necessary. He 
promised to bear the subject in mind, and to do 
his best to promote the welfare of the kinji;dom. 
With this answer the House was satisfied, and 
the subject was not again mentioned till the 
next session. J 

The debates of the Commons on the conduct 
of the war, on the law of treason and on the 
trade with India, oocupied muoh time, and pro- 
duced no important result. But meanwhile real 
bustnesB was doing in the Committee of Supply 
and the Committee of Ways and Means. In the 
Committee of Supply the estimates passed 
rapidly. A few members declared it to be 
their opinion that England ought to withdraw 
her troops fh>m the Continent, to carry on the 
war with vigor by sea, and to keep up only such 
an army as might be sufficient to repel any in- 
vader who might elude the viffilanoe of her 
fleets. But this doctrine, which speedily be- 
came and long continued to be the badge of one 
of the great parties in the state, wns as yet pro- 
fessed only by a small minority which did not 
venture to caU for a division. J 

In the Committee of Ways and Means, it was 
determined that a great part of the charge of 
the year should be defrayed by means of an im- 
post, which, though old in substance, was new 
m form. From t very early period to the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, our Parliaments 
had provided for the extraordinary necessities 
of the government chiefly by granting subsidies. 
A subsidy was raised by an impost' on the peo- 
ple ot the realm in respect of their reputed 
estates. Landed property was the chief sut^ect 
of taxation, and was assessed nominally at four 
shillings in the pound. But the assessment 
was made in such a way that it not only did 
not rise in proportion to the rise in the value of 
land or to the fall in the value of the pre- 
cious metals, but .went on constantly sinking, 
till at lensth the rate was in truth less than two* 
pence in the pound. In the time of Charles the 
First a real tax of four shillings in the pound on 
land ^ould probably have yielded near a million 
and a half: but a Subsidy amounted to little 
more than fifty thousand pounds. || 

The financiers of the Long Parliament devised 
a more efficient mode of taking estates. The 
sum which was to be raised was fixed. It was 



+ OMnmon^ Joomalt, Nov. 14; 1092. 

tCommoAa' Joomale of the SeMfcnifl, particularly of 
Nov. 17, ]>ea 10, Veb. 25, Mardi 8: Colt Papen Id TindaL 

I Oommons' Joomkls, Dec 10 ; Tlndal, Oolt Papera. 
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fobkidy was 120,0001; in 1698, 78,0001; when Ooke wrote 
tale Inetf tutee, abeat tlte end of the reign of Jamee I. t 
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then distriboted among the counties in propor- 1 
tioB to their supposed wealth, and was levied 
within each county by a rate. The revenne de- 
rived from these assessments in the time of the 
Commonwealth varied from thirty-five thousand 
pounds to a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds a month. 

After the Restoration the legislature seemed 
for a time inclined to revert, in finance as in 
other things, to the ancient practice. Subsidies 
were once or twice granted to Charles the Se- 
cond. But it soon appeared that the old system 
was much less convenient than the new. system. 
The Cavaliers condescended to take a lesson in 
the art of taxation from the Roundheads ; and, 
during the interval between the Restoration and 
the Revolution, extraordinary calls were occa- 
sionally met by assessments resembling the as- 
sessments of the Commonwealth. After the 
Revolution, the war with France made it neces- 
sary to have recourse annually to this abund- 
ant source of revenue. In 1689, in 1600 and 
in 1691, great sums had been raised on the land. 
At length in 1692 it was determined to draw 
supplies from real property more largely than 
ever. The Commons resolved that a new and 
more accurate valuation of estates should be 
made over the whole realm, and that on the 
rental thus ascertained a pound rate should be 
paid to the government. 

Such was the origin of the existing land tax. 
The valuation made in 1692 has remained unal- 
tered down to our own time. According to that 
valuation, one shilling in the pound on the 
rental of the kingdom amounted, in round num- 
bers, to half a million. During a hundred and 
aix years, a land tax bill was annually pre- 
sented to Parliament, and was annually 'passed, 
though not always without murmurs ttom the 
country gentlemen. The rate was, in time of 
war, four shillings in the pound. In time of 
peace, before the reign of George the Third, 
only two or three shillings were usually granted ; 
and, during a short part of the prudent and 
gentle administration of Walpole, the govern- 
ment asked for only one shiUling. But, after 
the disastrous year in which England drew the 
sword against her American colonies, the rate 
was never less than four shillings. At length, 
in the year 1798, the Parliament relieved itself 
from the trouble of passing a new Act every 
spring. The land tax at four shillings in the 
pound, was made permanent ; and those who 
were subject to it were permitted to redeem it. 
A great part has been redeemed ; and at present 
little more than a fiftieth of the ordinary reve- 
nue required in time of peace is raised by that 
impost which was once regarded a» the most 
productive of all the resources of the State.* 

The land tax was fixed, for the year 1698, at 
four shillings in the pound, and consequently 
brought about two millions into the Treasury. 
That sum, small as it may seem to a generation 
which has expended a himdred and twenty 
millions in twelve months, was such as had 
never before been raised here in one yoar by 
direct taxation. ; It seemed immense both to 
Englishmen and to foreigners. Lewis, who 
found it almost impossible to wring by cruel 
exactions from the beggared peasantry, of 



^Seethe old Land Tut Actn^and the dab«tM on tiM 
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France the means of snpportiiig dEegreatestsn; 
and the most gorgeous court tl&at had exiitel 
in Europe since the downfall of Ui« Bobuuc em- 
pire, broke out, it is said, into ao exdaiBktia 
of angry surprise when he learned that the C(& 
mons of England had, fh)m dread and lutrtj 
of his power, Unanimously detemuned to kj » 
themselves, in a year of scarcity and of eoaiser- 
cial embarrassment, a burden such as crLtb« 
they nor their fathers had ever before hfov. 
" My little cousin of Orange," he said, "K«a 
to be firm in the saddle." He afterwuds, ad'^;: 
** No matter ; the last piece of gold will via." 
This however was a consideration from vhki 
if he had been well informed toucliiiig 'jt 
resources of England, he would not have i^ 
rived much comfort. Kensington wu cff- 
tainly a mere hovel when compsured to his ^s- 
perb Versailles. The display of jeweU, pl^irQ 
and lace, led horses and gilded coaches, wiia 
daily surrounded him, far ontshoDe the s^ 
dor which, even on great public occadou, sa 
princes were in the habit of displaying. But t:* 
condition of the majority of the |>eople c: Ea* 
gland was, beyond all doubt, moh as the asjj- 
rity of the people of France might well hxn 
envied. In truth what was called severe ^ 
tress here would have been called nnexaapki 
prosperity there. 

The land tax was not imposed witbosti 
quarrel between the Houses. The Cocbuss 
appointed commissioners to make the use» 
ment. These commissioners were the prls^i^ 
gentlemen of every county, and were naaed i; 
the bill. The Lords thought this arraBgesot 
inconsistent with the dignity of the peeru* 
They therefore inserted a clause providiag (^ 
their estates should be valued by tweatj :' 
their own order. The Lower House indi|iu£i5 
rejected this amendment, and demanded «s 
instant conference. After some delay, ^hi± 
increased the iU humour of the Commoa^ ti« 
conference took place. The bill was retcrtei 
to the Peers with a very concise sod h&s^btj 
intimation that they must not presume lo ta^ 
laws relating to money. A strong party vmczi 
the Lords was obstinate. Mulgrave spokes: 
great length against the pretensions of t'^ 
plebeians. He told his brethren that, if tttr 
gave way, they would abdicate that anther tj 
which had belonged to the baronage of Ecfki^ 
ever since the foundation of the monarcbT, &r i 
that they would have nothing left of their «U 
greatness except their coronets and craucfes. 
Burnet says that this speech was the finest iw 
he ever heard in Parliament ; and Bomet wa§ ~- 
doubtedly a good judge of speaking, and wu 
neither partial to Mulgrave nor xealoos for tl< 
privileges of the aristocracy. The orator. b:v- 
ever, though he charmed his hearers, did ^f 
succeed in convincing them. Moat of ties 
shrank from a conflict in which they would h&^ 
had against them the Commons united as c:f 
man, and the King,' who, in case of necesstj. 
would undoubtedly have created fifty peen 
rather than have sneered the land tax IlII » 
be loSt. Two strong protests, however, sigce^l 
the first by twenty-seven, the second by twec^j. 
one dissentients, show how obstinately air^ 
nobles were prepared to oontend at all haxarii 
for the' dignity of their caste. Another es- 
ference was held; and Bochester Manovaai 
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that the Lords, for the sake of the pabHc inte- 
rest vaired wha^ they must neyerthelees 
assert to be their clear right, and Vould not 
insist on their amendment* The bill passed, 
and was followed by bills for laying additional 
duties on imports, and for taxing the dividends 
of joint stock companies. 

Still, however, the estimated rerenne was not 
equal to the estimated expenditure. The year 
1692 had bequeathed a large deficit to the year 
1698 ; and it seemed proUtble that the charge 
for 1693 would exceed by about five hundred 
thousand pounds the charge for 1692.- More 
than two millions had been voted for the army 
and ordnance, near two millions for the navy.f 
Only eight years before fourteen hundred thou- 
eand pounds had defrayed the whole annual 
charge of govemment. More than four times 
that sum was now required. Taxation, both 
direct and indirect, had been carried to an un- 
precedented point ; yet the income of the state 
still fell short of the outlay by about a million. 
It was necessary to devise something. Some- 
thing was devised, something of which the effects 
are felt to this day in every part of the globe. 

There was indeed nothing strange or mys- 
terious in the expedient to which the govern- 
ment had recourse. It was an expedient fami- 
liar, during two centuries, to the financiers of 
the Continent, and could hardly fail to occur 
to any English statesman who compared the 
void in the Exchequer with the overflow in the 
money market. 

During the interval between the Restoration 
and the Revolution the riches of the nation had 
been rapidly increasing. Thousands of busy 
men found every Christmas that, after the ex- 
penses of the year's house-keeping had been 
defrayed out of the year's income, a surplus 
remained ; and how that surplus was to be em- 
ployed was a question of some difficulty. In 
our time, to invest suoh a surplus, at something 
more than three per cent., on the best security 
that has ever been known in the world, is the 
work of a few minutes. But in the seventeenth 
century a lawyer, a physician, a retired mer- 
chant, who had saved some thousands and who 
wished to place them safely and profitably, was 
often greatly embarrassed. Three generations 
earlier, a man who had accumulated wealth in 
a profession generally purchased real property 
or lent his savings on mortgage. But the num- 
ber of acres in ihe kingdom had remained the 
same ; and the value of those acres, though it 
had greatly increased, had by no means in- 
creased so fast as the quantity of capital which 
was seeking for employment Many too wished 
to put their money where they could find it at 
an hour's notice, and looked about for some 
species of proper^ whioh could be more readily 
transferred than a house' or a field. A capitalist 
might lend on bottomry or on personal security: 
but, if he did so, he ran a great risk of losing 
interest and principal. There were a few joint 
stock companies, among which the East Ludia 
Company held the foretnost place : but the de- 



I mand for the stock of such companies was far 
greater than the supply. Indeed the cry for a 
new East India Company was chiefly raised by 
persons who had found difficulty in placing 
tiieir savings at interest on good security. So 
great was that difficulty that the practice of 
hoarding was common. We are told that the 
father of Pope the poet, who retired from busi- 
ness in the City about the time of the Revolu. 
tion, carried to a retreat in the country a strong 
box containing near twenty thousand pouads, 
and took out from time to time what was re- 
quired for household expenses ; and it is highly 
probable that this was not a solitary case. At 
present the quantity of coin which is hoarded 
by private persons is so small that it would, if 
brought fonh, make no perceptible addition to ^ 
the circulation. But, in the earlier part of the 
reign of William the Third, all the greatest 
writers on currency were of opinion that a very 
considerable mass of gold and silver was hidden 
in secret drawers and behind wainscots. 

The natural effect of this state of things was 
that a crowd of projectors, ingenious and ab- 
surd, honest and knavish, employed themselves 
in devising new schemes for the employment of 
redundant capitaL It was about the year 1688 
that the word stoc^obber was first heard in 
London. In the short bpace of four years a 
crowd of companies, every one of which confi* 
dently held out to subscribers the hope of im- 
mense gain, sprang into existence: the In- 
surance Company, the Paper Company, the 
Lutestring Company, the Pearl Fishery Com- 
pany, the Glass Bottle Company, the Alum 
Coinpany, the BIy the Coal Company, the Sword- 
blade Company. There was a Tapestry Com- 
pany which would soon furnish pretty hangings 
for all the parlours at the middle class and for 
all the bedchambers of the hi^er. There was 
a Copper Company which proposed to explore 
the mines of England, and held out a hope that 
they would prove not less valuable than those 
of Potosi. There was a Diving Company which 
undertook to bring up precious effects from 
shipwrecked vessels, and which announced that 
it had laid in a stock of wonderfiil machines re- 
sembling complete suits of armour. In front of 
the helmet was a huge glass eye like that of a 
cyclop ; and out of the crest went a pipe through 
which the air was to be admitted. The whole 
process was exhibited on the Thames. Fina 
gentlemen and fine ladies Were invited to the 
show, were hospitably regaled, and were de- 
lighted by seeing the divers in their panop\y 
descend into the river and return laden with 
old iron and ship's tackle. There was a Green- 
land Fishing Company which could not fail to 
drive the Dutch whalers and herring busses out 
of the Northern Ocean. There was a Tanning 
Company whioh promised to frtrnish leather 
superior to the best that was brought from 
Turkey or Russia. There was a society whioh 
undertook the office of giving gentlemen a 
liberal education on low terms, and which 
assumed the sounding name of the Royal 
Academies Company. In a pompous advertise- 



• LoidA' J<ranuls, Jan. le, 17, 18, 19, 20; C 
JoornalB, Jan. 17, 18, 20. 1602; Tlndal, ftom the Colt 
Pairan; Burnett, U. 104, 106. Burnett has oied an in- 
«orraet expnmlon. wbkh Tlndal Salph, aod othen haTe 
copied. He says that the question was whether the Loide 
dtould tax themselTea. The Lardi did not cUfm aqy right 



to alter the amount of taxation laid on them by the bill as 
it came up to them. They only demanded that their 
eetatee should be Talued, not by the ordinary oommi»> 
sionera, but by gpedal oommieaionerB of higher rank, r 
t Commona' Jonmala, Dec 2-12, lOOli p 
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meat It wns MMiofmuM tlist the dirootors of the 
Koyal Aoademiw Company bad tngaged ifa« 
best masters ia every bnoeh of knowledge, and 
were about to issae tweaty thansand ti<£eti at 
twenty shillings eaeh. There was to be a 
lottery : two thousand prizes were to be drawn; 
and the fortunate holders of the prizes were to 
be taught, at the charge of the Company, Latin, 
Greelc, Hebrew, French, Spanish, oonio sections, 
trigonometry, heraldry, japanning:, fortlftea- 
tion, bookkeeping and the art of playing the the- 
orbo. Some of these companies took large 
mansions and printed their adTertisements in 
gilded letters. Others, less ostentatious, were 
content with ink, and met at ooffee-honses in 
the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange. 
Jonathan's and Garraway's were in a eonetant 
ferment with brokers, buyers, sellers, meetings 
of directors, meetings of proprietors. Time 
bargains soon came into fashion. Extensive 
combinations were formed, and monstrons 
fables- were circulated, for the purpose of 
raising or depressing the price of shares. Our 
country witnessed for the first titne. those phe- 
nomena with which a long experience has made 
ns familiar. A mania of which the symptoms 
were essentially the same with those of the 
mania of 1720, of the mania of 1825, of the 
mania of 1845, seized the public mind. An 
impatience to be rich, a contempt for those 
alow but sore gains which are the proper re- 
ward of industry, patience and thrift, spread 
through society. The spirit of the cogging 
dicers of Whitefriars took possession of the 
grave Senators of the City, Wardens of Trades, 
X)eputie8, Aldermen. It was much easier and 
much more lucrative to put forth a lying pro- 
spectus announcing a new stock, to persuade 
ignorant people that the dividends could not 
fall short of twenty pet cent, and to part with 
live thousand pounds of this imaginary wealth 
for ten thousand solid gmneas, than to load a 
thlp with a well chosen cargo for Virginia or 
the Levant. Every day some new bubble was 
puffed into existence, rose buoyant, shone 
bright, burst, and was forgotten.'* 

The new form which covetousness had taken 
fdrnished the comic poets and satirists with an 
excellent subject; nor was that subject the less 
welcome to them because some of the most un- 
acmpulous and most successful of the new race 
of gamesters were men in sad-coloured clothes 
and lank hair, men who called cards the Devil's 
books, men who thought it a sin and a scandal 
to win or lose twopence over a backgammon 
board. It was in the last drama of Shadwell 
that the hypocrisy and knavery of these specu- 
lators was, for the first time, exposed to public 
ridicule. He died in November, 1692, just be- 
fore his Stockjobbers came on the stage; and 
th^ epilogue was spoken by an actor dressed in 
deep mourning. The best sc^c is that in which 
four or five stern Nonconformists, clad in the 
Idll Puritan costume, after discussing the pros- 



* For this aeeonni of the origin of vtocXJobbing in the 
Ottv of Txmdon I am chieflr indebted to a moet carioas 
jMiiodical paper,'eQtStIed, ** OoUeotioB for the Improvement 
tf Husbandrr and Trade, br J. floufrhton, f .B.S." It is 
In fto( a weekly history of the commercial speculations of 
tbat time. I have looked throntth the flfea of several 
jmn. In No. 83, Marah 17, l(»2-08, Houghton says: 
^ She hayliig and sdling of Aetlona is one of the snat 



peets of the Mousetrap Oompaiiy aad tlie Flee- 
kiifiag Gempany, examine ikt qweetton whethtr 
tke godly may lawfully liold stock is a OanipaEv 
fbr bringing over Chinese rope-danoera . " C«q- 
siderable men have sluwea," says one austert 
person in cropped hair and bsads ; **1mt voily 
I question whether it be lawftd or not.'* These 
doubts are removed by a stont old Boondhead 
oolonel who had fought at Msrstan Moor, ssj 
who reminds his weaker brother that tke ssnts 
need not thems^vee see the rope-daacing, aB4 
that, in all probability, there will be no rope> 
daneing to jee. '' The thing," he nya, »' is lihi 
to take; the ihara will sell well : sod then vs 
shall not care iriiether the daaoem eomeo^sr or 
no.'' It is important to observe that this sese 
was exhibited and applauded before one farth- 
ing of the national debt had been eontraeted. 
So iU*informed were the nn»ero«a writeni vke, 
at a later period, aaoribad to the aatioaal oett 
the existence of stoolgobUng aad of all the ia- 
moralities oonneeted with stoelijobbiDg. Tfat 
truth is that sodety had, in the aatnral eoens 
of its growth, reached a point at irlucb it vsi 
inevitable that there should be stocicjotAnf 
whether there were a national debt er not, ssd 
inevitable also that, if there were a long mk 
costly war, there jhoold be a natsofsal debt. 

How indeed was it possihle that a debt aheiM 
not have been oontcaeted, when one party vu 
impelled by the strongest motives to bosiev, 
ana another was im^led by eqnally strRf 
motives to lend? A moment had arrived u 
which the government fbund it impossible, wit^ 
out exciting the most formidable diaceama, 
to raise by taxation the supplies neeessaty «s 
defend the liberty and indeJ>endeBee of the n*- 
tion ; and, at that very moment, munerons cs^s- 
talists were looking round them in vala far 
some good mode of investing their savings, ssd 
for want of such a mode, were keeping thsr 
wealth looked up, or were lavishing it on absvd 
projects. Riches sufficient to equip a nsvy 
which would sweep the German Ocean and tU 
Atlantic of the Frenoh privateers, riches sa&r 
oient to maintain an army which might retsit 
Namur and avenge the disaster of Steiiikizk, 
were lying idle, or were passing awi^ from tif 
owners into the hands of sharpers. A stsfiss* 
man might well think that some part of tte 
wealth which was daily buried or squandered 
might, with advantage to the proprietor, to th« 
taxpayer and to the State, be attract&l into tkt 
Treasury. Why meet the extraordinary chsrgs 
of a year of war by seizing the chairs, the tahtes. 
the beds of hardworking families, by compi- 
ling one country gentleman to cut down bis 
trees before they were ready for the axe, ano- 
ther to let the cottages on his land fall to ruia, 
a third to take away his hopeful son from tht 
University, when Change Alley was swamuac 
with people who did not know what to do viti 
their money -and who were pressing eveiybdcy 
to borrow it? 

It was often asserted at a later period by 

trades now on foot. I find a great bumbj <|0 bo* nx^lrr- 
stand the ^alr.^ On June uL and Jane 22, IC^ }r^ 
tavess the whole pr q g rew of tMkiolbhtag. 0& iviy 13. ef 
the same year he makes Ibe ftnt loeatiOB of Ite^ hmr^ 
gains. Whoever Is desirous to know more about ^e c*-3- 
panics mentioned In Uie text may coneolt Uoue^i "> 
Oollecttoo, and a pamphlet iptitisd AngVm Tntamea, ;^c> 
Ushed hi KM. ^^ 
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Tories, who hated the national debt most of 
All things, and who hated Bnrnet most of all 
[Qen, that Burnet was the person who first ad- 
rised the goyemment to contract a national 
lebt Bat this assertion is proTed hj no trost- 
trorthj eyidence, and seems to be disproyed 
}7 the Bishop's silence. Of all men he was the 
east likely to conceal the fact that an impor* 
ant fiscal reyolution had been his work. No# 
yas the Board of Treasniy at that time one 
yhich much needed, or was likely much to re- 
^rd, the counsels of a diyine. At that Board 
late Godolphin the most prudent and experi- 
meed, and Montague the most daring and in- 
^entire of financiers. Neither of these eminent 
nen could be ignorant that it had long been 
he practice of the neighbouring states to spread 
»yer many years of peace the excessiye taxation 
rhich was made necessary by one year of war. 
n Italy this practice had existed through many 
:enerations. France had, daring the war which 
«gan in 1672 and ended in 1679, borrowed not 
ess than thirty millions of our money. Sir 
V^illiam Temple, in his interesting work on 
he Batayian federation, had told his conntry- 
aen that, when he was ambassador at the Hague, 
he single province of Holland, then ruled by 
he frugal and prudent De Witt, owed about 
ive millions sterling, for which interest at four 
er cent was always ready to the day, and that 
rhen any part of the principal was paid off the 
ublic creditor receiyed his money with tears, 
reli knowing that he could find no other inyest- 
lent equally secure. The wonder is not that 
Ingland should have at length imitated the 
xample both of her enemies and of her allies, 
ttt that the fourth year of her arduous and 
ihausting struggle against Lewis should have 
een drawing to a close before she resorted to 
D expedient so obyious. 
On the fifteenth of December 1692 the House 
f Commons resoWed itself into a Committee of 
rays and Means. Somers took the chair. Mon- 
igue proposed to raise a million by way of loan ; 
le proposition was approved ; and it was or- 
pred that a bill should be brought in. The 
etalls of the scheme were much discussed and 
lodified; but the principle appears to have 
een popular with all parties. The moneyed 
len were glad to have a good opportunity of 
iTesting what they had hoarded. The landed 
en, baid pressed by the load of taxation, were 
ady to consent to anything for the sake of 
'esent ease. No member ventured to divide 
le House. On the twentieth of January the 
II was read a third time, carried up to the 
)rd8 by Somers, and passed by them without 
ly amendment* 

By this memorable law new duties were im- 
>sed on beer and other liquors. These duties 
ere to be kept in the Exchequer separate from 
1 other receipts, and were to form a fund on 
e credit of which a million was to be raised 
' life annuities. As the annuitants dropped 
r, their annuities were to be divided among 
e survivors, till the number of survivors was 
duced to seven. After that time, whatever fell 
was to go to the public. It was therefore 
rtain that the eighteenth century wonld be 
r advanced before the debt wonld be finally 
tinguished. The rate of interest was to be 
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ten per cent till the year 1700, and after thai 
year 'Seven per cent The advantages offered to 
the public creditor by this scheme may seem 
great, but were not more tha^ sufficient to com- 
pensate him for the risk which he ran. It was 
not impossible that there might be a counter- 
revolution; and it was certain that, if there 
were a counter-revolution, those who had lent 
money to William wonld lose both interest and 
principal. 

Such was the origin of that debt which has 
since become the greatest prodigy that ever per- 
plexed the sagacity and confounded the pride of 
statesmen and philosophers. At every stage in 
the growth of that debt the nation has set up 
the same cir of anguish and despair. At every 
stage in th# growth of that debt it has been 
seriously asserted by wise men that bankruptcy 
and ruin were at hand. Yet still the debt went 
on growing ; and still bankruptcy and ruin were 
as remote as ever. When the great contest with 
Lewis the Fourteenth was fini^ly terminated by 
the Peace of Utrecht, the nation owed about 
fifty millions ; and that debt was considered, not 
merely by the rude multitude, not merely by 
foxhunting squires and coffee-house orators, but 
by acute and profound thinkers, as an incum- 
brance which would permanently cripple the 
body politic. Nevertheless trade flourished: 
wealth increased : the nation became richer and 
richer. Then came the war of the Austrian 
Succession; and the debt rose to eighty millions. 
Pamphleteers, historians and orators pronounced 
that now, at all events, our case was desperate. 
Yet the signs of increasing prosperity, signs 
which could neither be counterfeited nor con- 
cealed, ought to havo satisfied observant and 
reflecting men that a debt of eighty millions . 
was less to the England which was^govemed 
by Pelham than a debt of fifty millions had been 
to the England which was governed by Oxford. 
Soon war again broke forth ; and, under the 
energetic and prodigal administration of the 
first William Pitt, the debt rapidly swelled to 
a hundred and forty millions. As soon as the 
first intoxication of victory was over, men of 
theory and men of business almost unanimously 
pronounced that the &tal day had now really 
arrived. The only statesman, indeed, active or 
speculative, who did not share in the general 
delusion was Edmund Burke. David Hume, 
undoubtedly one of the most profound political 
economists of his time, declared that our mad- 
ness had exceeded the madness of the Crusaders. 
Bicfaard Goeur de Lion and Saifit Lewis had not 
gone in the face of arithmetical demonstration. 
It was impossible to prove by figures that the 
road to Paradise did not lie through the Holy 
Land : but it was possible to prove by figures 
that the road to national ruin was through the 
national debt It was idle, however, now to talk 
about the road : we had done with the road : we 
had reached the goal: all was over: all the 
revenues of the island north of Trent and west 
of Reading were mortgaged. Better for us to 
have been conquered % Prussia or Austria 
than to be saddled with the interest of a hun- 
dred and forty miUions.f And yet this great 
philosopher — ^for such he was — ^had only to 
open his eyes, and to see improvement all 
around him, cities increasing, cultivation ex* 
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tending, marts too small for the crowd of birf en 
and sellers, harboars insufficient to contain-the 
shipping, artificial rivers joining the chief inland 
seats of indoBtrj to the chief seaports, streets 
better lighted, houses better famished, richer 
wares exposed to sale in statelier shops, swifter 
carriages rolling along smoother roads. He had, 
indeed, only to compare the Edinburgh of his 
boyhood with the £dinbargh of his old age. 
His prediction remains to posterity, a memora- 
ble instance of the weakness from which the 
strongest minds are not exempt. Adam Smith 
saw a little and but a little further. He ad- 
mitted that, immense as the burden was, the 
nation did actually sustain it and thrive under 
it in a way which nobody could have foreseen. 
But be warned his countrymen not to repeat so 
hazardous an experiment. The limit had been 
raached. Even a small increase might be fiital.* 
Not less gloomy was the view which Oeorge 
Grenville, a minister eminently diligent and 
practical, took of our financial situation. The 
nation must, he conceived, sink under a debt of 
a hundred and forty millions, unless a portion 
of the load wore borne by the American colo- 
nies. . The attempt to lay a portion of the load 
on the American colonies produced another 
war. That war left us with an additional hun- 
dred millions of debt, and without the colonies 
whose help had been represented as indispen- 
sable. Again England was given overj and 
again the strange patient persisted in becoming 
stronger and more blooming in spite of all the 
diagnostics and prognostics of State physicians. 
As she had been visibly more prosperous with 
a debt of a hundred and forty millions than 
with a debt of fifty millions, so she was visibly 
more prosperous with a debt of two hundred 
and forty millions thaii with a debt of a hun- 
dred and forty millions. Soon however the wars 
which sprang from the French Revolution, and 
ytbich far exceeded in cost any that the world 
had ever seen, tasked the powers of public cre- 
dit to the utmost. When the world was again 
at rest the funded debt of England amounted to 
eight hundred millions. If the most enlight- 
ened man had been told, in 1792, that, in 1815, 
the interest on eight hundred millions would be 
duly paid to the day at the Bank, he would have 
been as hard of belief as if he had been told 
that the government would be in possession of 
the lamp of Aladdin or of the purse of Fortu- 
natus. It was in truth a £^gantic, a fieibulous 
debt ; and we can hardly wonder that ilia cry 
of despair should have been loader than ever. 
But again that cry was found to have been as 
unreasonable as ever. After a few years of ez- 
' hauation, England recovered herself. Tet, like 
Addison's valetudinarian, who continued to 
whimper that he was dying of consumption 
till he became so fat that he was shamed into 
silenx», she went on complaining that she was 
snnk in poverty till her wealth ^owed itself 
by tokens which made her oomplaints ridicu-^ 
Ions. The beggared, the bankrupt society not 
only proved able to meet all its obligations, 
but, while meeting those obligations, gt«w 
richer and richer so fast that the growth could 
almost be discerned by the eye. & eveiy coun- 
ty, we saw wastes recently turned into gardens : 
in every city, we saw new streets, and squares, 
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and markets, mbre brilMaiit lamps, more sbon- 
dant supplies of water : in the suburbs of trtn 
great seat of industry, we saw villas multipb- 
ing iSftst, each embosomed in its gay litlte ps^ 
radise of lilacs and roses. While shallow po- 
liticians were repeating that the energies of the 
people were borne down by tlie wei^t of ibe 
public burdens, the first journey was performed 
M^ steam on a railway. Soon the island was in- 
tersected by railways. A sum ezeeeding tbe 
whole amount of the national debt at the end 
of the American war was, ni a few jean, to> 
luntarily expended by this ruined people in Ti»- 
ducts, . tunnels, embankments, bridges, staUocs, 
engines. Meanwhile taxation wits almost ooi- 
stantly becoming lighter and lighter : yet stiJI 
the Exchequer was full. It may be now ai&ii&> 
ed without fear of contradiction that we find h 
as easy to pay the interest of eight hiindrd 
millions as our ancestors found it, a ceotaiy 
ago, to pay the interest of eighty' millions. 

It can hardly be doubted that there must bare 
been some great fiUlacy in the notions of ihm 
who uttered and of those who believed that long 
succession of confident predictions, so ngaaJk 
falsified by a long succession of indispatabk | 
facts. To point iat that fallacy is th» ofia 
rather of the political economist than of tte 
historian^ Here it is sufficient to say that tie 
prophets of evil were under a doable' delnaoa 
They erroneously imagined that there was as 
exact analogy between the case of an indiridiii 
who is in debt to another individual and tlis 
case of a society which is in debt to a parted 
itself; and this analogy led theni into endlei 
mistakes about the effect of the system of ftni- 
ing. They were under an err(»r not less series 
touching the resources of the coantiy. Ther 
made no allowance for the effect prodac«d tf 
the incessant progress of every experiiaefitii 
science, and by the incessant effbrts of evej 
man to get on in life. They saw that the de^ 
g^ew ; and they forgot that other things grew is 
well as the debt 

A long experience justifies ns in beUeriit 
that England may, in the twentieth centorr, be 
better able to bear a debt of sixteen hunM 
millions than she is at the present time to h^a 
her present load. But be this as it may, ttH«e 
who so confidently predicted that she must sisi 
first under a debt of fifty millions, then nader » 
debt of ei^ty millions, then under a debt of & 
hundred and forty millions, then under a (kbi 
of two hundred and forty millions, and la^ 
under a debt of eight hundred millions, wet 
beyond all doubt under a twofold misukf. 
They greatly overrated the pressure of the b^- 
den : they greatly underrated the strength ^ 
which the biurden was to be borne. 

It may be desirable to add a few words toocb- 
ing the way in which the system of ftuding kas 
affected the Interests of the great commonweals 
of niktiDus. If it be true that whatever gives te 
intelligmce an advantage over brute forte k^ 
to honesty an advantage over dishonesty has a 
tendency to promote the happiness and rirtu 
of our race, it can scarcely be denied that, k ±f 
largest view, the effect of this system has Dee: 
salutary. For it is manifest that nil credit de- 
pends on two things, on tbe power of a dedtcrj 
to pay debts, and on his inclination to pay thes. 
The power of a society to pay debts is propor- 
tioned to the progress wUch that society bsi 
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made in indiutrjr, w commerce, and ia all the 

arts and sciences which flourish under the be- 
nignant influence of freedom and of equal law. 
The inclination of a society to pay debts is pro- 
portioned to the degree in which that society 
respects the obligations of plighted faith. Of 
the strength which consists in extent of terri- 
tory and in number of fighting men, a rude 
despot who knows no law but his own childish 
fancies and headstrong, paasionSi or a conven- 
tion of socialists which proclaims all property 
to be robbeiyi may haye more than falls to the 
lot of the best and wisest government. But the 
strength which ia derived from the confidence 
of capitalists, such a despot, such a convention, 
never can possess. That strength,-HUid it is a 
strength which hlis decided the event of more 
than one great conflict, — ^flies, by the law of its 
nature, from barbarism and fraud, from tyranny 
and anarchy, to follow civilization and virtue, 
liberty and orderj 

While the bill which first created the funded 
debt of England was passing, with general ap- 
probation, through the regular stages, the two 
bouses discussed for the first time, the great 
question of Parliamentary Reform. 

It is to be observed that the object of the re- 
formers of that generation was merely to make 
the representative body a more faithfnl inter- 
preter of the sense of the constituent body. It 
seems scarcely to have occurred to any of them 
that the constituent body might bean unfaithful 
interpreter of the sense of the nation. It is true 
that those deformities in the structure of the 
constituent body, which, at length, in our own 
days, raised an irresistible storm of public Indig- 
nation, were far less numerous and far less offen- 
sive in the seventeenth century than they had 
become in the nineteenth. Most of the boroughs 
which were disfranchised in 1832 were, if not 
positively, yet relatively, much more important 
places in the reign of William the Third than 
in the reign of William the Fourth. Of the 
populous and wealthy manufacturing towns, 
seaports and watering places, to which the fran- 
chise was given in the reign of William the 
Fourth, some were, in the reign of William the 
Third, small hamlets, where a few ploughmen 
or fishermen lived under thatched roofs: some 
were fields covered with harvests, or moors 
abandoned to grouse. With the exception of 
I^eeds and Manchester, there was not, at the 
time of the Revolution, a single town of ^Yt 
thousand inhabitants which did not send two 
sepresentatives to the House of Commons. 
Sven then, however, there was no want of start- 
ling anomalies. Looe, Saat and West, which 
oontained not half the population or half the 
Vealth of the smallest of the hundred parishes 
Df London, returned as many members as Ijon- 
ion.* Old Sarum, a deserted ruin which the 
liaveller feared to enter at night lest he should 
tnd robbers lurking there, hiul as much weight 
is the legislature as Devonshire or Yorkshire.! 
lome eminent individuals of both parties, Clar- 
^don, for example, among the Tories, and Pol- 
Exfen among the Wliigs, condemned this system. 
1st both parties were, for very different reasons, 
fiwilling to alter it. It was protected by the 

^judices of one iaction and by the interests of 
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the other. Nothing oonld be more repugnant 
to^the genins of Toryism than the thought of 
destroying at a blow institutions which had 
stood through ages, for the purpose of building 
something more symmetrical out of the ruins. 
The Whigs, on the other hand, could not but 
know that they were much more likely to lose 
than to gain by a change in this part of our 
polity. It would indeed be a great mistake to 
imagine that a law transferring political power 
fVom small to large constituent bodies would 
have operated in 1692 as it operated in 1832. 
In 1632 the effect of the transfer was to increase 
the power of the town population. In 1692 the 
effect would have been to make the power of 
the rural population irresistible. Of the one 
hundred and forty-two members taken away 
in 1832 from small boroughs, more than half 
were given to large and flourishing towns. But 
in 1692 there was hardly one large and flourish- 
ing town which had not already as many mem- 
bers as it could, with any show of reason, claim. 
Almost all therefore that was taken from the 
small boroughs must have been given to the 
counties ; and there can be no doubt that what* 
ever tended to raise the counties and to depress 
the towns must on the whole have tended to 
raise the Tories and to depress the Whigs. From 
the commencement of our civil troubles the 
towns had been on the side of freedom and pro- 
gress, the country gentlemen and the country 
clergymen on the side of authority and pre* 
scription. If therefore a reform biU, disfran* 
chising small constituent bodies and giving 
additional members to large constitnent bodies, 
had become law soon after the Revolution, there 
can be little doubt that a decided majority of 
the House of Commons would have consisted of 
nxsttc baronets and squires, high Ghnrehmen, 
high Tories, and half Jacobites. With such a 
House of Commons it is almost certain that 
there woidd have been a persecution of the 
Dissenters: it is not easy to understand how 
there could have been an union with Scotland 
and it is not improbable that there would have 
been a restoration of the Stuarts. Those parti 
of our constitution therefore which, in recent 
times, politicians of the Mberal school haive gen- 
erally considered as blemishes, were, five gene* 
rations ago, regarded with complacency by the 
men who were most zealous for civil s^ reli* 
gious freedom. 

But, while Whigs and Tories agreed in wish* 
ing to maintain the existing rights of election, 
both Whigs and Tories were tbrced to admit 
that the relation between the elector and the 
representative was not what it ought to be. 
Before the civil wars the House of Commons 
had enjoyed the fullest confidence of the nation. 
A House of I Commons, distrusted, despised, 
hated by the Commons, was a thing unknown. 
The very words would to Sir Peter Wentworth 
or Sir Edward Coke, have sounded like a con* 
tradiction in terms. But by degrees a change 
took place. The Parliament elected in 1661, 
daring that fit of joy and fbndness which fol- 
lowed the return of the royal family, repre* 
sented, not the deliberate sense, but the mo- 
mentary caprice of the nation. Many of the 
members were men who, a few months earlier 
or a few months later, would have had no 
chance of obtaining seats, men of broken for- 
tunes and of diesointe habits, men whose only 
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claim to public confidence was the f^ocions 
hatred which thej bore to rebels and Paritans. 
The people, as soon as thej had become sober^ 
saw with dismay to what an assembly they had, 
during their intoxication, confided the care of 
their property, their liberty and their religion. 
And the choice, made in a moment of frantic 
enthusiasmi might prove to be a choice for life. 
As the law then stood, it depended entirely on 
the King's pleasure whether, during his reign, 
the electors should have an opportunity of re- 
pairing their error. Eighteen years passed away. 
A new generation grew up. To the fervid loy- 
alty with which Charles had been welcomed 
back to Dover succeeded discontent and dis- 
affection. The general cry was that the king- 
dom was misgovemed, degraded, given up as a 
prey to worthless men and more worthless wo- 
men, that our navy had been found unequal to 
a contest with Holland, that our independence 
had been bartered for the gold of France, that 
our consciences were in danger of being again 
subjected to the yoke of Rome. The people had 
become Roundheads : but the body which alone 
was authorised to speak in the name of the 
people was still a body of Cavaliers. It is true 
that the King occasionally found even that 
House of Commons unmanageable. From the 
first it had contained not a few true English- 
men: others had been introduced into it as 
vacancies were made by death ; and even, the 
majority, courtly as it was, could not but feel 
some sympathy with the nation. A country 
party grew up and became formidable. But 
that party constantly found its exertions frus- 
trated by systematic corruption. That some 
members of the legislature received direct 
bribes was with good reason suspected, but 
could not be proved. That the patronage of 
the Crown was employed on an extensive scale 
for the purpose of influencing Totes was matter 
of notoriety. A large proportion of those who 
gave away the public money in supplies received 
part of that money back in salaries ; and thus 
was formed a mercenary band on which the 
Court might, in almost any extremity, confi- 
dently rely. 

The servility of this Parliament had left a 
deep impression on the public mind. It was 
the general opinion that England ought to be 
protected against all risk of being ever again 
represented, during a long course of years, by 
men who had forfeited her confidence, and who 
were retained by a fee to vote against her wishes 
and Interests. The subject was mentioned in 
the Conyention ; and some members wished to 
deal with it while the throne was still vacant. 
The cry for reform had ever since been becom- 
. ing more and more importunate. The people, 
heavily pressed by taxes, were naturally dis- 
posed to regard those who lived on the taxes 
with little favour. The war, it was generally 
acknowledged, was just and necessary; and 
war could not be carried on without large ex- 
penditure. But the larger the expenditure 
which was required for the defence of the na- 
tion, the more important it was that nothing 
should be squandered. The immense gains of 
oflficial men moved envy and indignation. Here 
a gentleman was paid to do nothing. There 
many gentlemen were paid to do what would 
be better done by one. The coach, the liveries, 
the lace cravat and diamond buckles of the 



placeman were naturally seen with an evil eye 
by those who rose up early and lay down Iste 
in order to f\irni8h him with the means of in- 
dulging in splendour and luxury. Such abuses 
it was the especial business of a House of Com- 
mons to correct. What then had the existing 
House of Commons done in the way of correc- 
tion? Absolutely nothing. In 1690, indeed, 
while the Civil List was settling, some shaip 
speeches had been made. In 1691, w^hen the 
Ways and Means were under consideration, a 
resolution had been passed so absurdly framed 
that it had proved utterly abortive. The nui- 
sance continued, and would continue while it 
was a source of profit to those whose duty it 
was to abate it. Who could expect faithful and 
vigilant stewardship from stewards w^ho had a 
direct interest in encouraging the waste which 
they were employed to check? The House 
swarmed with placemen of all kinds, Lords of 
the Treasury, Lords of the Admiralty, Commis- 
sioners of Customs, Commissioners of Excise^ 
Commissioners of Prizes, Tellers, Auditors, Re- 
ceivers, Paymasters, OfiScers of the Mint, Officexs 
of the household, -Colonels of regiments^ Ga^ 
tains of men of war, Governors of forts. We 
send up to Westminster, it was said, one of our 
neighbours, an independent gentleman, in the 
full confidence that his feelings and interests 
are in perfect accordance with ours. We loA 
to him to relieve us from every burden except 
those burdens without which the public service 
cannot be carried on, and which, therefore, gal* 
ling as they are, we patiently and resolute^ 
bear. But before he has been a session In Par- 
liament we learn that he is a Clerk of the Grea 
Cloth or a Yeoman of the Removing Wardrobe, 
with a comfortable salary. Kay, we sometimes 
learn that he has obtained one of those places 
in the Exchequer of which the emoluments rise 
and fall with the taxes which we pay. It would 
be strange indeed if our interests were safe in 
the keeping of a man whose gains consist in a 
percentage on our losses. The evil would bs 
greatly diminished if we tad frequent oppoitu- 
nities of considering whether the powers of oor 
agent ought to be renewed or revoked. But, 
as the law stands, it is not impossible that he 
may hold those powers twenty or thirty rean. 
While he lives, and while either the King or the 
Queen lives, it is not likely that we shall ever 
again exercise our elective franchise, nnl«s 
there should be a dispute between the Court 
and the Parliament. The more profuse and 
obsequious a Parliament is, the less likely- it b 
to give oflfence to the Court. The worse onr 
representatives, therefore,* the longer we are 
likely to be cursed with them. 

The outcry was loud. Odious nicknames were 
given to the Parliament. Sometimes it was 
the Officers' Parliament: sometimes it was tl» 
Standing Parliament, and was pronounced to 
be a greater nuisance than even a staadivg 
army. 

Two specifics foe the distempers of the Stats 
were strongly recommended, and divided tfas 
public favour. One was a law excludinf^ place- 
men from the House of Commons. The other 
was a law limiting the duration of Parllamenti 
to three years. In general the Tory reformers 
preferred a. Place Bill, and the Whig refbnaeis 
a Triennial Bill ; but not a few zealoas men oi 
both parties were for trying both rsnedaes. 
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Before Christinas a Place Bill was laid on 
the table of the Commons. That Bill has been 
vehemently praised by writers who never saw 
Ity and who merely guessed at what it contain- 
ed. Bnt no person, who takes the trouble to 
Btudy the original parchment, which, embrown- 
ed with the dust of a hundred and sixty years, 
reposes among the archives of the House of 
Lords, will find much matter for eulogy. 

About the manner in which such a bill should 
have been framed there will, in our time, be 
little difference of opinion among enlightened 
Englishmen. They will agree in thinking th^t 
it would be most pernicious to open the House 
of Commons to all placemen, and not less per- 
nicious to close that House against all placemen. 
To draw with flecision the line between those 
who ought to be admitted and those who ought 
to be excluded would be a task requiring much 
time, thought and knowledge of details. But 
the general principles which ought to guide us 
are obvious. The multitude of subordinate func- 
tionaries ought to be excluded. A few function- 
aries who ^re at the head or near the head of 
the great departments of the administration 
ought to be admitted. 

The subordinate functionaries ought to be 
excluded, because their admission would at once 
lower the character of Parliament and destroy 
the efficiency of every public office. They are 
now excluded ; and the consequence is, that the 
State possesses a valuable body of servants who 
remain unchanged while cabinet after cabinet is 
formed and dissolved, who instruct every suc- 
cessive minister in his duties, and with whom 
it is the most sacred point of honour to give 
true information, sincere advice, and strenuous 
assistance to their superior for the time being. 
To the experience, the ability and the fidelity of 
this class of men is to be attributed the ease 
and safety with which the direction of affairs 
has been many times, within our own memoiy, 
transferred from Tories to Whigs and from 
Whigs to Tories. But no such class would have 
axisted if persons who received salaries from 
the Crown had been suffered to sit without 
restriction in the House of Commons. Those 
commission erships, assistant secretaryships, 
chief clerkships, which are now held for life 
by persons who stand aloof from the strife of 
parties, would have been bestowed on members 
of Parlianvent who were serviceable to the go- 
▼emment as voluble speakers or steady voters. 
As often as the ministry was changed, all this 
crowd of retainers would have been ejected 
from office, and would have been succeeded 
by another set of members of Parliament who 
-would probably have been ejected in their turn 
before they had half learned their business. 
Servility and corruption in the legislature, ig- 
norance and incapacity in all the departments 
of the executive administration, would have 
been the inevitable effects of such a system. 

Still more noxious, if possible, would be the 
effects of a system under which all the servants 
of the Crown, without exception, should be ex- 
cluded from the House of Commons. Aristotle 
lias, in that treatise on government which is 
perhaps the most judicious and instructive of 
all his writings, left us a warning against a 
class of laws artfully framed to delude the vul- 
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gar, democratic in seeming, but oligarchic in 
effect* Had he had an opportunity of studying 
the history of the English constitution, he might 
easily have enlarged his list of such laws. That 
men who are in the service and pay of the 
Crown ought not to sit in an assembly spe- 
cially charged with the duty of guarding the 
rights' and interests of the community against 
all aggression On the part of the Crown is a 
plausible and a popular doctrine. Yet it is 
certain that if those who, five generations ago, 
held that doctrine, had been able to mould the 
constitution according to their wishes, the effect 
would have been the depression of that branch 
of the legislature which springs from the people 
and is accountable to the people, and the as- 
cendency of the monarchical and aristocratical 
elements of our polity. The government would 
have been entirely in patrician hands. The 
House of Lords, constantly drawing to itself the 
first abilities in the realm, would have become 
the most august of senates, while the House of 
Commons would have sunk almost to the rank 
of a vestry. From time to time, undoubtedly 
men of commanding genius and of aspiring tem- 
per would have made their appearance among 
the representatives of the counties and boroughs. 
But every such man would have considered the 
elective chamber merely as a lobby through 
which he must pass to the hereditary chamber. 
The first object of his ambition would have been 
that coronet without which he could not be 
powerful in the state. As soon as he had shown 
that he could be a formidable enemy and a 
valuable friend to the government, he would 
have made haste to quit what would then have 
been in every sense the Lower House for what 
would then. have been in every sense the Upper. 
The conflict between Walpole and Pulteney, the 
conflict between Pitt and Fox, would have been 
transferred from the popular to the aristocratic 
part of the legislature. On every great question, 
foreign, domestic or colonial, the debates of the 
nobles would have been impatiently expected 
and eagerly devoured. The report of the pro- 
ceedings of an assembly containing no person 
empowered to speak in the name of the go- 
vernment, no person who had ever been in high 
political trust, would have been thrown aside 
with contempt. Even the control of the purse 
of the nation must have passed, not perhaps in 
form, but In substance, to that body in which 
would have been found every man who was 
qualified to bring forward a budget or explain 
an estimate. * The country would have been 
governed by Peers ; and the chief business of 
the Commons would have been to wrangle about 
bills for the inclosing of moors and the lighting 
of towns. 

These considerations were altogether over- 
looked in 1692. Kobody thought of drawing a 
line between the few functionaries who ought 
to be allowed to sit in the House of Commons 
and the crowd of functionaries who ought to be 
shut out. The only line which the legislators 
of that day took pains to draw was between 
themselves and their successors. Their own 
interest they guarded with a care of which it 
seems strange that they should not have been 
ashamed. Every one of them was allowed to 
keep the places which he had got, and to get 
as many more places as he could before the next 
dissolution of Parliameni, an event which might 
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not happen for many years. But a member who 
should be chosen after the first of February, 
1693, wa& not to be permitted to accept any 
place whatever,* 

In the House of Commons the bill passed 
through all its stages rapidly and without a 
single division. But in the Lords the contest 
was sharp and obstinate. Several amendments 
were proposed in committee ; but all were re- 
jected. The motion that the bill should paas, 
was supported by Mulgrave In a lively and poig- 
nant speech, whi^h has been preserved, and 
which proves that his reputation for eloquence 
was not unmerited. The Lords who took the 
other side did not, it should seem, venture to 
deny that there was an evil which required a 
remedy : but they maintained that the proposed 
remedy would only aggravate the evil. The 
patriotic representatives of the people had de- 
vised a reform which might perhaps benefit the 
next generation : but they had carefully reserved 
to themselves the privilege or plundering the 
present generip^tion. If this bill passed, it was 
clear that, while the existing Parliament lasted, 
the number of placemen in the House of Com- 
mons would be little, if at all, diminished ; and, 
if this bill passed, it was highly probable that 
the existing Parliament would last till both 
King William and Queen Mary were dead. For 
as, under this bill. Their Majesties would be 
able to exercise a much greater influence over 
the existing Parliament than over any future 
Parliament, they would naturally wish to put 
off a dissolution as long as possible. The com- 
plaint of the electors of England was that now, 
in 1692, they were unfairly represented. It was 
not redress, but mockery, to tell them that their 
children should be fairly represented in 1710 or 
1720. The relief ought to be immediate ; and 
the way to give immediate relief was to limit 
the duration of Parliaments, and to begin with 
that Parliament which, in the opinion of the 
country, had already held power too long. 

The forces were so evenly balanced that a 
very slight accident might have turned the 
scale. When the question was put that the bill 
do pass, eighty-two peers were present Of 
these, forty-two were for the bill, and forty 
against it. Proxies were then called. There 
were only two proxies for the bill : there were 
seven against it ; but of the seven three were 
questioned, and were with difficulty admitted. 
The result was that the bill was lost by three 
votes. 

The majority appears to have been composed 
of moderate Whigs and moderate Tories. 
Twenty of the minority protested, and among 
them were the most violent and intolerant 
members of both parties, such as Warrington, 
who had narrowly escaped the block for con- 
spiring against- James, and Aylesbury, who after- 
wards narrowly escaped the block for conspiring 
against William. Marlborough, who, since his 
imprisonment, had gone all lengths in opposi- 
tion to the government, not only put his own 
name to the protest, but made the Prince of 
Denmark sign what it was altogether beyond 
the faculties of His Royal Highness to com- 
prehend.! 

It is a remarkable circumstance that neither 



* The bill will be foand among the axohivee of the 
HoQse of Lords, 
t Loidfl' JooxDMia, JTaa S, IMS^ 



Caermarthen, the first In poweir as well as is 
abilities of the Tory ministers, nor Shrewsbury, 
the most distinguished of those .Whigs who were 
then on bad terms with tHe Conrt, was preset! 
on this important occasion. Tbeir absence wss 
in all probability the effect of design ; for both 
of them were in the House no long time befon 
and no long time after the division. 

A few days later, Shrewsbuiy laid on the taWe 
of the Lords a bill for limiting the daration of 
Parliaments. By this bill it was provided that 
the Parliament then sitting, should cease to exist 
on the first of January, 1694, and that no futore 
Parliament should last longer than three yean. 

Among the Lords there seems to have beea 
almost perfect unanimity on this snbject. Wil- 
liam in vain endeavoured to Aduce those peen 
in whom he placed the greatest confidence to 
support his prerogative. Some of them thought 
the proposed change salutary : others hoped to 
quiet the public mind by a liberal concessios ; 
and others had held such language when th^ 
were opposing the Place Bill that they ooold 
not, without gross inconsistency,'' oppose the 
Triennial Bill. The whole House too bore a 
grudge to the other HousCj and had a pleasure 
in putting the other House in a BEiost disagree- 
able dilemma. Burnet, Pembroke, nay, evcQ 
Caermarthen, who was very little in the habit 
of siding with the people against the thrcse. 
supported Shrewsbury. " My Lord," said the 
King to Caermarthen, with bitter displeasure, 
" you will live to repent the part which you an 
taking in this matter."^ The warning was do- 
regarded ; and the bill, having passed the Lords 
smoothly and rapidly, was carried with great 
solemnity by two judges to the Commons. 

Of what took place in the Commons we hsvs 
but very meagre accounts : but from those ac- 
counts it is clear that the Whigs, as a body, 
supported the biU, and that the opposition came 
chiefly from Tories. Old Titus, who had bees 
a politician in the days of the Commonwealth, 
entertained the House with a speech in the 
style which had been fashionable in those dajs. 
Parliaments, he said, resembled the mansi 
which Crod bestowed on the chosen people. 
They were excellent while 'they were fresh: 
but if kept too long they became noisome ; ani 
foul worms were engendered by the cormptioa 
of that which had been sweeter than honey. 
Littleton and other leading Whigs spoke on the 
same side. Seymour, Finch, and Tnedenhais, 
all stanch Tories, were vehement against the 
bill ; and even Sir John Lowther on this point 
dissented from his friend and patron Caermar- 
then. Several Tory orators appealed to a feel- 
ing which was strong in the House, and which 
had, since the Revolution, prevented many laws 
from passing. Whatever, they said, comes from 
the Peers is to be received with suspicion ; ani 
the present bill is of such a nature that, even 
if it were in itself good, it ought to be at once 
rejected merely because it has been brought 
down from .them. If their Lordships were to 
send us the most judicious of all money hiUs^ 
should we not kick it to the door ? Yet to 
send us a money bill would hardly be a grrosser 
affront than to send us such a bill as \his. 
They have taken an initiative which, by every 

X Introduction to the Copies and Bactraets of some Letten 
written to and from the Barl of Danby, now I>iik0 ^ 
Loeda, pabliBhed by Hla QiaM*s BineUoa, 1710. 
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ule of parliamaBtftiy ooorteBy, ought to have 
)eeD left to us. They have sate in judgment 
m us, convicted us, condemned us to dissolu- 
ion, and fixed the first of January for the 
txecution. Are we to submit patiently to so 
legrading a sentence, a sentence too, passed by 
aen who have not so conducted themselves 
bS to have acquired any right to censure others ? 
iave they ever made any sacrifice of their own 
Qterest, of their own dignity, to the general 
relfare? Have not excellent bills been lost be- 
ause we would not consent to insert in them 
lauses conferring new privileges on the no- 
bility ? And now that their Lordships are bent 
»n obtaining popularity, do they propose to pur- 
base it by relinquishing even the smallest of 
heir own oppressi^re privileges ? No : they offer 
their country that which will cost them no- 
hing, but which will cost us and wiU cost the 
/rown dear. In such circumstances it is our 
d'ty to repel the insult which has been offered 
u3, and, by doing so, to vindicate the lawful 
prerogative of-the King. 
Such topios as these were doubtless well 
ualified to inflame the passions of the House 
f Commons. The near prospect of a dissolu- 
ion could not be very agreeable to a member 
rhose election was likely to be contested. He 
lust go through all the miseries of a canvass, 
lust shake hands with crowds of freeholders 
r freemen, must ask after their wives and 
hildren, must hire conveyances for outvoters, 
lust open ale-houses, must provide mountains 
f beef, must set rivers of ale running, and might 
erha{>s, after all the drudgery and all the ex- 
ense, after being lampooned, hustled, pelted, 
nd himself at the bottom of the poll, see his 
ntagonists chaired, and sink half ruined into 
bscurity. All this evil he was now invited to 
ring on himself, and invited by men whose own 
eats in the legislature were permanent, who 
ave up* neither dignity nor quiet, neither power 
or money, but gained the praise of patriotism 
y forcing him to abdicate a high station, to 
ndergo harassing labour and anxiety, to mort- 
age his cornfields and to hew down his woods, 
'here was naturally much irritation, more pro- 
ably than is indicated by the divisions. For 
tie constituent bodies were generally delighted 
rith the bill ; and many members who disliked 
; were afraid to oppose it The House yielded 
3 the pressure of public opinion, but not with- 
ut a pang and a struggle. The discussions in 
le committee seem to have been acrimonious, 
luch sharp words passed between Seymour and 
ne of the Whig members that it was necessary 
3 put the Speaker in the chair and the mace 
n the table for the purpose of restoring order, 
^ne amendment was made. The respite which 
tie Lords had granted to the existing Parlia- 
lent was extended from the first of January 
3 Lady Day, in order that there might be full 
ime for another session. The third reading 
ras carried by two hundred votes to a hundred 
nd sixty-one. The Lords agreed to the bill as 
mended; and nothing was wanting. but the 
oyal assent. Whether that assent would or 
rould not be given was a question which re- 
lained in suspense till the last day of the 
ession.* 



* Commooa' JonniAls; Orey'a Debates. Thebill iteelf la 
jnong the archives of the House of Lords. 



One strange inconsistency in the conduct of 
the reformers of that generation deserves no* 
tice. It never occurred to any one of those who 
were zealous for the Triennial Bill that every 
argument which could be urged in favour of 
that bill was an argument against the rules 
which had been framed in old times for the 
purpose of keeping parliamentary deliberations 
and divisions strictly secret. It is quit« natursd 
that a government which withholds political 
privileges from the commonalty should with- 
hold fiklso political information. But nothing 
can be more irrational than to give power, and 
not to give the knowledge without which there 
is the greatest risk that power will be abused. 
What could be more absurd than to call con- 
stituent bodies frequently together that they 
might decide whether their representative had 
done his duty by them, and yet strictly to inter- 
dict them from learning, on trustworthy autho- 
rity, what he had said or how he had voted? 
The absurdity, however, appears to have passed 
altogether unchallenged. It is highly probable 
that among the Wo hundred members of the 
House of Commons who voted for the third read- 
ing of the Triennial Bill there was not one who 
would have hesitated about sending to Newgate 
any person who had dared to publish a report 
of the debate on that bill, or a list of the Ayes 
and the Noes. The truth is, that the secrecy 
of parliamentary debates, a secrecy which would 
now be thought a grievance more intolerable 
than the Shipmoney or the Star Chamber, was 
then inseparably associated, even in the most 
honest and intelligent minds, with constitutional 
freedom. A few old men still living could re- 
member times when a gentleman who was known 
at Whitehall to have let fall a sharp word against 
a court favourite would have been brought be- 
fore the Privy Council and sent to the Tower. 
Those times were gone, never to return. There 
was no longer any danger that the King would 
oppress the members of the legislature ; and 
there was much danger that the members of the 
legislature might oppress the people. Neverthe« 
less the words Privilege of Parliament, those 
words which the stem senators of the preced- 
ing generation had murmured when a tyrant 
filled their chamber with his guards, those words 
which a hundred thousand Londoners had 
shouted in his ears when he ventured for the 
last time within walls of their city, still retained 
a magical influence over all who loved liberty. 
It was long before even the most enlightened 
men became sensible that the precautions which 
had been originally devised for the purpose of 
protecting patriots against the displeasure of 
the Court now served only to protect sycophants 
against the displeasure of the nation. 

It is also to be observed that few of those 
who showed at this time the greatest desire to 
increase the political power of the people were 
as yet prepared to emancipate the press from 
the control of the government. The Licensing 
Act, which had passed, as a matter of course, 
in 1685, expired in 1693, and was renewed, not 
however without an opposition, which, though 
feeble when compared with the magnitude of 
the object in dispute, proved that the public 
mind was beginning dimly to perceive how 
closely civil freedom and freedom of conscience 
are connected with freedom of discussion. 

On the history of the Licensing Act no pre- 
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oedin^ writer haa thought it worth while to 
expend anj care or labour. Yet surely the 
events which led to the establishment of the 
liberty of the press in England, and in all the 
countries peopled by the English race, may be 
thought to hare as much interest for the pre- 
sent generation as any of those battles and 
sieges of which the most minute details hare 
been carefully recorded. 

During the first three years of William's 
i^ign scarcely a yoice seems to have been raised 
against the restrictions which the law imposed 
on literature. Those restrictions were in per- 
fect harmony with the theory of govemment 
held by the Tories, and were not, in practice, 
galling to the Whigs. Roger Lestrange, who 
had been licenser under the last two Kings of 
the House of Stuart, and who had shown as little 
tenderness to Ezclusidnists and Presbyterians in 
that character as in his other character of Ob- 
serrator, was turned out of office at the Revo- 
lution, and was succeeded by a Scotch gentle- 
man, who, on account of his passion for rare 
books, and his habit of attending all sales of 
libraries, was known in the shops and coffee- 
houses near Saint Paul's by the name of Cata- 
logue Fraser. Eraser was a zealous Whig. By 
Whig authors and publishers he was extolled 
as a most impartial and humane man. But 
the conduct which obtained their applause drew 
on him the abuse of the Tories, and was not 
altogether pleasing to his official superior Not- 
tingham.* No serious difference however seems 
to have arisen till the year 1692. In that year 
an honest old clergyman named Walker, who 
had, in the time of the Commonwealth, been 
Oauden's curate, wrote a book which convinced 
all sensible and dispassionate readers that Gau- 
den, and not Charles the First, was the author 
of the Icon Basilike. This book Fraser suffered 
to be printed. If he had authorised the pub- 
lication of a work in which the Qospel of Saint 
John or the Epistle to the Romans had been 
represented as spurious, the indignation of the 
High Church party could hardly have been 
greater. The question was not literary, but 
religious. Doubt was impiety. In truth the 
Icon was to many fervent Royalists a supple- 
mentary revelation. One of them indeed had 
gone so far as to propose that lessons taken out 
of the inestimable little volume should be read 
in the churches.f Fraser found it necessary to 
resign his place ; and Nottingham appointed a 
gentleman of good blood and scanty fortune 
named Edmund Bohun. This change of men 
produced an immediate and total change of 
system ; for Bohun was as strong a Tory as a 
conscientious man who had taken the oaths 
could possibly be. He had been conspicuous as 
a p'^rsecutor of nonconformists and a champion 
of the doctrine of passive obedience. He bad 
edited Filmer's absurd treatise on the origin of 
government, and had written an answer to the 
paper which Algernon Sidney had delivered to 
the Sheriffs on Tower Hill. Nor did Bohun 
admit that, in swearing allegiance to W^Iiam 

* Danton's Life and Brrors; Aatobtography of Edmund 
Bohun, prlvAtelj printed in 18.33. This antobiography 
is. in the highe^st degree, curious and interesting. 

J Vox Cleri, 1689. 

i Bohnn wa«i the author of the Hlstonr of the Deeei^ 
tlon, published Immediately after the ReTolutlon. In that 
work he propounded his favorite theory. " For my part," 
he says, ** I am amazed to see men loniple the mbmittittg 



and Mary, he had done any thing incoixsisteiLt 
with his old creed. For he had succeeded ia 
convincing himself that they reigned by right 
of conquest, and that it was the duty of an En^ 
lishman to serve them as fiiithfully as Daniel 
had served Darius or as Kehemiah had served 
Artaxerxes. This doctrine, whatever peace it 
might bring to his own conscience, found little 
favour with any party. The Whigs loathed it 
as servile : the Jacobites loathed it as revolu- 
tionary. Great numbers of Tories had doubt- 
less submitted to William on the grroimd thit 
he was, rightfully or wrongfully, King in posses- 
sion: but very few of them were disposed to 
allow that his possession had originated is 
conquest. Indeed the plea which had satisfied 
the weak and narrow mind of Bohnn was i 
mere fiction, and, had it been a truth, would 
have been a truth not to be uttered hj English- 
men without agonies of shame and mortlfica- 
tion.J He however clung to his favourite 
whimsy with a tenacity which the general dis- 
approbation only made more intense. His <M 
friends, the steadfast adherents iff indefeasibli 
hereditary right, grew cold and reserved. He 
asked Sancrofl's blessing, and got only a sharp 
word, and a black look. He asked Ken's bless- 
ing ; and Ken, though not much in the habit of 
transgressing the rules of Christian charity aad 
courtesy, murmured something aboat a littlt 
scribbler. Thus cast out by one faction, Bohss 
was not received by any other. He formed ia- 
deed a class apart : for he was at once a zealom 
Filmerite and a zealous Williamite. He held 
that pure monarchy, not limited by anj law cr 
contract, was the form of government whiA 
had been divinely ordained. But he held tbst 
William was now the absolute monarch, whc 
might annul the Great Charter, abolish trial 
by jury, or impose taxes by royal proclamatiae^ 
without forfeiting the right to be implicit); 
obeyed by Christian men. As to the rest, Bohia 
was a man of some learning, mean nnderstacd- 
ing and unpopular manners. He had no sooner 
entered on his functions than all Patemoftef 
Row and Little Britain were in a ferment. Tht 
Whigs had, under Fraser's administe«tion, en- 
joyed almost as entire a liberty as if there had 
been no censorship. But they were nov ts 
severely treated as in the days of Lestrasge. 
A History of the Bloody Assizes was about te 
be published, and was expected to hare as great 
a run as the Pilgrim's Progress. But the new 
licenser ref\ised his Imprimatur. The bool; 
he said, represented rebels and schismatics 3S 
heroes and martyrs; and he would not sanction 
it for its weight in gold. A charge delivered 
by Lord Warrington to the gprand jury of Che- 
shire was not permitted to appear, becanse Hb 
Lordship had spoken contemptuously of divine 
right and passive obedience. Julian Johnfon 
found that, if he wished to promulgate his no- 
tions of government, he must again have re- 
course, as in the evil times of King James, to a 
secret press.{ Such restraint as this, comrsg 
after several years of unbounded freedom, naro- 



to the present King : for, if ever man had & Jnat eavw ^^f 
war, he had ; and that creates a right to the tkta^ g»n^ 
hy it. The King hy withdrawing and disband) n; hit 
army yielded him the throne ; and if he had, without a=y 
more ceremonT, aeoended it, he hiMl done no aaore thaa aU 
other prinoee do on the like occasions." '*- 
§ Character of Edmnnd Bohnn, IWS. 
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Illy prodaced Tiolent exasperation. Some 
Hiigs began to think that the censorship itself 
as a ^eyance: all Whigs agreed in prononn- 
Ing the new censor nniit for his post, and were 
repared to Join in an effort to get rid of him. 

Of the transactions which terminated in Bo- 
nn's dismission, and which produced the first 
arliatnentary straggle for the liberty of nnli- 
snsed printing, we hare accounts written by 
ohnn himself and by others: but there are 
trong reasons for belieying that in none of 
lose accounts is the whole trath to be found. 
t may perhaps not be impossible, even at this 
istance of time, to put together dispersed frag- 
lents of eridence in such a manner as to pro- 
uce an authentic narratiTe which would have 
stonished the unfortunate licensor himself. 

There was then about town a man of good 
imily,, of some reading, and of some small lite- 
iry talent, named Charles Blount.* In politics 
e belonged to the extreme section of the Whig 
arty. In the days of the Exclusion Bill he 
ad been one of Shaftesbury's brisk boys, and 
ad, under tift signature of Junius Brutus, 
lagnified the Tirtues and public serrices of 
'itus Gates, and exhorted the Protestants to 
Eike signal yengeance on the Papists for the 
re of London and for the murder of Godfrey.f 
Ls to the theological questions which were in 
ssue between Protestants and Papists, Blount 
ras perfectly impartial. He was an infidel, and 
be head of a small school of infidels who were 
roubled with a morbid desire to make conyerts. 
[e translated fh>m the Latin translation part 
if the Life of ApoUonius of Tyana, and ap- 
ended to it notes of which the flippant pro- 
ineness called forth the seyere censure of an 
mbelieyer of a yery diflferent order, the illus- 
rious Bayle.} Blount also attacked Christianity 
a. seyeral original treatises, or rather in seye- 
al treatises purporting to be original ,' for he 
ras the most audacious of literary thieyes, and 
ranscribed, without acknowledgment, whole 
lages from authors who had preceded him. 
lis delight was to worry the priests by asking 
hem how light existed before the sun was 
tiade, how Paradise could be bounded by 
Mson, Gihon, Hiddekel and Euphrates, how 
erpents moyed before they were condemned 

crawl, and where Eye found thread to stitch 
ler fig-Ieayes. To his speculations on these 
ubjects he gaye the lofty name of the Oracles 
ff Reason ; and indeed whateyer he said or 
VTote was considered as oracular by his dis- 
ciples. Of those disciples the most noted was 

1 bad writer named Gildon, who liyed to pester 
mother generation with doggerel and slander, 
ind whose memory is still preserved, not by his 
iwn yoluminous works, but by two or three 



* Di7den,in his Life of Lucian, speaks in too high terms 
f Blount's abilities. Bat Dryden's ludgment was biased ; 
or Blounl's first work was a pamphlet In defence of the 
,onque»it of Granada. 

t Seo his Appeal from the Goontry- to the City for the 
'reaeryation of His Majesty's Person, Liberty, Property, 
jid the Protestant Religion. 

X See the article on Apollonlns in Bayle*8 Dictionary. I 
ay that Bloont made his translation from the Latin ; for 
lis works contain abundant proofs that he was not eom- 
tetent to translate from the Greek. 

5 Spo Glldon's edition of Blount's Works, 1605. 

11 Wood's Athen» Ozonienses, under the name Henry 
noani (Charles Blount's fkther) : Lestrange's Obsenrator, 
fo. 2fH). 

t This piece was reprinted by OUdon In 1006 among 
Uoant's Works. 



lines In which his stupidity and yenality hay« 
been contemptuously mentioned by Pope.J 

Little as either the intellectual or the moral 
character of Blount may seem to deserve re- 
spect, it is in a great measure to him that we 
must attribute the emancipation of the English 
press. Between him and the licensers there 
was a feud of long standing. Before the Reyo- 
lution oue of his heterodox treatises had been 
greviously mutilated by Lestrangc, and at last 
suppressed by orders from Lestrange's superior 
the Bishop of London. || Bohun was a scarcely 
less severe critic than Lestrange. Blount there- 
fore began to make war on the censorship and 
the censor. The hostilities were commenced 
by a tract which came forth without any li- 
cense, and which is entitled A Just Vindication 
of Learning and of the Liberty of the Press, by 
Philopatris.f Whoever reads this piece, and is 
not aware that Blount was one of the most un- 
scrupulous plagiaries that ever lived, will be 
surprised to find, mingled with the poorthougbta 
and poor words of a thirdrate pamphleteer, pas- 
sages so elevated in sentiment and style that 
they would be worthy of the greatest name in 
letters. The truth is that the Just Vindication 
consists chiefly of garbled extracts from the 
Areopagitica of Milton. That noble discourse 
had been neglected by the generation to which 
it was addressed, had sunk into oblivion, and 
was at the mercy of every pilferer. The literary 
workmanship of Blount resembled the architec- 
tural workmanship of those barbarians who used 
the Coliseum and the Theatre of Pompey as 
quarries, who built hovels out of Ionian friezes 
and propped cow-houses on pillars of lazulite. 
Blount concluded, as Milton had done, by re- 
commending that any book might be printed 
without a license, provided that the name of 
the author or publisher were registered.** The 
Just Vindication was well received. The blow 
was speedily followed up. There still remained 
in the Areopagitica many fine passages which 
Blount had not used in his first pamphlet. Out 
of these passages he constructed a second pam- 
phlet entitled Reasons for the Liberty of Unli- 
censed Printing. tt To these Reasons he ap- 
pended a postscript entitled, A Just and True 
Character of Edmund Bohun. This Character 
was written with extreme bitterness. Passages 
were quoted from the licenser's writings to prove 
that he held the doctrines of passive obedience 
and nonresi stance. He was accused of using 
his power systematically for the pui-pose of fa- 
vouring the enemies and silencing the friends 
of the Sovereigns whose bread he ate ; and il 
was asserted that he was the friend and the 
pupil of his predecessor Sir Roger. 

Blount's Character of Bohun could not be 



*« That the plagiarism of Blount should hare been de- 
tected by few of his contemporaries is not wonderful. But 
it is wonderful that in the Biographla Britanuica his 
Just Vindication should be warmly extolled, without the 
slightest hint that every thing good in it is stolen. Tfa* 
Areopagitica is not the only work which he pillaged on 
this occasion. Ho took a noble passage from Bacon with- 
out acknowledgment. 

tt I unhesitatingly attribute this pamphlet to Blount, 
though it was not reprinted among his works by Oildon. 
If Blount did not actually write it he must certainly hay« 
superintended the writing. That two men of letters, act- 
ing without concert^ should bring out within a very short 
time two treatises, one made out of one half of the Areo- 
pagitica and the other made out of the other half, la 
incredible. Why Oildon did not choose to reprint the 
second pamphlet will appear hereafter. 
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pnblidj sold; but it was widely cix'ciilated. 
While it was passing from hand to hand, and 
while the Whigs were every where exclaiming 
against the new censor as a second Lestrange, 
he was requested to authorise the publication 
of an anonymous work entitled King William 
and Queen Mary Conquerors.^ He readily and 
indeed eagerly complied. For in truth there 
was between the doctrines which he had long 
professed and the doctrines which were pro- 
pounded in this treatise a coincidence bo exact 
that many suspected him of being the author ; 
nor was this suspicion weakened by a passage 
in which a compliment was paid to his political 
writings. But the real author was that very 
Blount who was, at that rery time, labouring 
to inflame the public both against the Licensing 
Act and the licenser. Blount's motives may 
easily be divined. His own opinions were dia- 
metrically opposed to those which, on this oc- 
casion, he put forward in the most offensive 
manner. It is therefore impossible to doubt 
that his object was to ensnare and to ruin 
Bohun. It was a base and wicked scheme. 
But it cannot be denied that the trap was laid 
and baited with much skill. The republican 
succeeded in personating a high Tory. The 
atheist succeeded in personating a high Church- 
man. The pamphlet concluded with a devout 
prayer that the God of light and love would 
open the understanding and govern the wiU of 
Bnglishmen, so that they might see the things 
which belonged to their peace. The censor 
was in raptures. In every page he found his 
own thoughts expressed more plainly than he 
had ever expressed them. Never before, in his 
opinion, had the true claim of their Majesties 
to obedience been so clearly stated. Every 
Jacobite who read this admirable tract must 
inevitably be converted. The noigurors would 
flock to take the oaths. The nation, so long 
divided, would at length be united. From 
these pleasing dreams Bohun was awakened 
by learning, a few hours after the appearance 
of the discourse which had charmed him, that 
the titlepage had set all London in a flame, 
and that the odious words, King William and 
Queen Mary Conquerors, had moved the indig- 
nation of multitudes who had never read fur- 
ther. Only four days after the publication he 
heard that the House of Commons had taken 
the matter up, that the book had been called 
by some members a rascally book, and that, as 
the author was unknown, the Serjeant at Arms 
was in search of the licenser. f Bohun's mind 
had never been strong; and he was entirely 
unnerved and bewildered by the fury and sud- 
denness of the storm which had burst fipon 
him. He went to the House. Most of the 
members whom he met in the passages and lob- 
bies frowned on him. When he was put to the 
bar, and, after three profound obeisances, ven- 
tnred to lift his head and look round him, he 
could read his doom in the angry and contemp- 
tuous looks which were cast on him from every 
aide. He hesitated, blundered, contradicted 
himself, called the Speaker My Lord, and, by 
his confused way of speaking, raised a tempest 
of rnde laughter which conftised him still more. 



• Bohun's Antoblographj. 
. t Bohan's AutoUogiaphy ; Commons* Jonxnals, Jan. 



As Aoon as he had withdrawn, it wu iuii8i> 
mously resolved that the obnoxious treatia 
should be burned in Palace Yard bj the c.s. 
mon hangman. It was also resoked, viiha 
a division, that the King should be requesuii; 
remove Bohun from the oflice of licenser, fa 
poor man, ready to faint with grief and fm. 
was conducted by the officers of the Eoqk i 
a place of confinement.^ 

But scarcely was he in his prisoD Tcea a 
large body of members clamorously dem^rd 
a more important victim. Burnet liad, sWrilj 
after he became Bishop of Salisbury, addre^d 
to the clergy of his diocese a Pastoral L«t;ff. 
exhorting them to take the oaths. In one liot 
graph of this letter he had held language ku- 
ing some resemblance to that of tbe paDj.iLt) 
which had just been sentenced to the find 
There were indeed distinctions which a p& 
clous and impartial tribunal would not im 
failed to notice. But the tribunal before vhA 
Burnet was arraigned was neither jadicious^ 
impartial. His faults had made him umjfz^ 
mies, and his virtues many mow. The discct- 
tented Whigs complained that he leaned tova:^ 
the Court, the High Churchmen that he ic^ 
towards the Dissenters ; nor can it be supped 
that a man of so much boldness and m IdU 
tact, a man so indiscreetly frank and eo :&■ 
lessly active, had passed through life v'±^ 
crossing the schemes and wounding the ixs^ 
ings of some whose opinions agreed with hi 
He was regarded with peculiar maleTolescetf 
Howe. Howe had never, even while he nsh 
office, been in the habit of restraining hit bitia 
and petulant tongue; and he had receoilj^ 
turned out of office in a way which had eJi 
him ungovernably ferocious. The hi^to^ 'i 
his dismission Ib not accurately known J u!i 
was certainly accompanied by some drr::r 
stances which had cruelly galled his tippet. 
If rumour could be trusted, he had fancied tail 
Mary was in love with him, and had atiik^ 
himself of an opportunity which offered led! 
while he was in attendance on her a$ Vkf 
Chamberlain to make some advances ¥h!^ 
had justly moved her indignation. Soon ^ 
he was discarded, he was prosecuted for Ist* 
ing, in a fit of passion, beaten one of hi> sl- 
ants savagely within the verge of the p^^ 
He had pleaded guilty, and had been pardcctd: 
but from this time he showed, on erery ot» 
sion, the most rancorous personal hatred otli 
royal mistress, of her husband, and of all «^ 
were favoured by either. It wag knowa '^ 
the Queen frequently consulted Burnet: id 
Howe was possessed with the belief tli^t U* 
severity was to be imputed to Bumet> it^J- 
ence.J Now was the time to be revenged. '^ 
a long and elafiorate speech the spiteful Wu* 
—for such he still affected to be— represeatt: 
Burnet as a Tory of the worst class. "The:! 
should be a law," he said, "making it r^^i 
for the clergy to introduce politics into \k-^ 
discourses. Formerly they sought to ensl*^ 
us by crying up the divine and indefea;-'j 
right of the hereditary prince. Now thev tiy c 
arrive at the same result by telling ns tb«« 
are a conquered people." It was moved thi 



t Bohun's Autobiography ; CoamonB* JomnalB. Ju. S. 
21,1692-3. 

§ Oldmixon ; Karcisnis LattreU'a Diary, Kot> u-^ ^ 
1092; Bumet, U. 334; Bohun'a Antoblogn^r 
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16 Bishop Bhoold be Impeached. To this mo- 
on there was an nnanswerable objection, which 
10 Speaker pointed out. The Pastoral Letter 
ad been written in 1689, and was therefore 
)Tered by the Act of Grace which had been 
issed in 1690. Yet a member was not ashamed 

> say, ^'No matter: impeach him; and force 
Im to plead the AeV Few, however, were 
isposed to take a course so unworthy of a 
oQse of Commons. Some wag cried out, 
Bum it; bum it;" and this bad pun ran 
ODg the benches, and was receiyed with 
touts of laughter. It was moved that the 
iistoral Letter should be burned by the corn- 
on hangman. A long and vehement debate 
llowed. For Burnet was a man warmly loved 
t well as warmly hated. The great majority 
'the Whigs stood firmly by him ; and his good 
iture and generosi^ had made him friends 
'en among the Tories. The contest lasted 
ro days. Montague and Finch, men of widely 
iferent opinions, appear to have been foremost 
Qong the Bishop's champions. An attempt to 
Jt rid of the subject by moving the previous 
lestion failed. At length the main question 
ts put; and the Pastoral Letter was condemn- 
I to the flames by a small majority in a full 
mse. The Aye»were a hundred and sixty- 
ro ; the Noes a hundred and fifty-five.* The 
ineral opinion, at least of the capital, seems 

have been that Burnet was cruelly treated.f 
He was not naturally a man of fine feelings ; 
td the life which he had led had not tended 
make them finer. He had been during many 
ars a mark for theological and political ani- 
osity. Grave doctors had anathematised him : 
)ald poets had lampooned him : princes and 
bisters had laid snares for his life ; he had 
en long a wanderer and an exile, in constant 
ril of being kidnapf>ed, struck in the boots, 
nged and quartered. Yet nohe of these things 
d ever seemed to move him. His self-con- 
it had been proof against ridicule, and his 
untless temper against danger. -But on this 
casion his fortitude seems to have failed him. 
» be stigmatized by the popular branch of the 
l^slatare as a teacher of doctrines so servile 
It they disgusted ev^ Tories, to be joined 
one sentence of condemnation with the editor 
Filmer, was too much. How deeply Burnet 
is wounded appeared many years later, when, 
er his death, his History of his Life and Times 
IS given to the world. In that work he is 
linarily garrulous even to minuteness about 
that concerns himself, and sometimes relates 
th amusing ingenuousness his own mistakes 
d the censures which those mistakes brought 
on him. But about the ignominious judg- 
int passed by the House of Commons on his 
storal Letter he has preserved a most signi- 
int silcnce.J 

The plot which ruined Bohun, though it did 
honour to those who contrived it, produced 
portant and salutary effects. Before the con- 

Grey'g Debates; Commons* Journals, Jan. 21, 23. 
2-8; Bohun's Aatobiographj : Keonet's Life and 
;d of King William and Queen Mary. 
"Most men pitying the Biabop."— Bohnn's Autoblo- 
?hy. 

The rote of the Commons is mentioned, with mueh 
ing in the memoirs which Burnet wrote at the time. 
looked," he says, '^somewhat extraordinary that I, 

> perhaps was the greatest aesertor of publlck liberty, 
1 my first setting out, of any writer of the age, should 



duct of the unlucky licenser had been brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, the Com- 
mons had resolved, without any division, and, 
as far as appears, without any discussion, thai 
the Act which subjected literature to a censor- 
ship should be continued. But the question had 
now assumed a new aspect ; and the continua- 
tion of the Act was no longer regarded as a 
matter of course. A feeling in favour of the 
liberty of the press, a feeling not yet^ it is true, 
of wide extent or formidable intensity, began to 
show itself. The existing system, it was said, 
was prejudicial both to commerce and to learn- 
ing. Could it be expected that any capitalist 
would advance the funds necessary for a great 
literary undertaking, or that any scholar would 
expend years of toil and research on such aa 
undertaking, while it was possible that, at the 
last moment, the caprice, the malice, the folly 
of one man might frustrate the whole design? 
And was it certain that the law which so 
grievously restricted both the freedom of trade 
and the freedom of thought had really added to 
the security of the State ? Had not recent ex- 
perience proved that the licenser might himself 
be an enemy of their Majesties, or, worse still, 
an absurd and perverse friend ; that he might 
suppress a book of which it would be for their 
interest that every house in the country should 
have a copy, and that he might readily give his 
sanction to a libel which tended to make them 
hateful to their people, and which deserved to 
be torn and burned by the hand of Ketch 7 Had 
the government gained much by establishing a 
literary police which prevented Englishmen 
from having the History of the Bloody Circuity 
and allowed them, by way of compensation, to 
read tracts which represented King William and 
Queen Mary as conquerors ? 

In that age persons who were not specially 
interested in a public bill very seldom petition- 
ed Parliament against it or for it. The only 
petitions therefore which were at this conjunc- 
ture presented to the two Houses against the 
censorship came from' booksellers, bookbinders 
and printers.} But the opinion which these 
classes expressed was certainly not confined to 
them. 

The law which was about to expire had 
lasted eight years. It was renewed for only 
two years. It appears, from an entry in the 
Journals of the Commons which tmfortunately 
is defective, that a division took place on an 
amendment about the nature of which we are 
left entirely in the dark. The votes were ninety- 
nine to eighty. In the Lords it was proposed, 
according to the suggestion offered fifty years 
before by Milton and stolen from him by 
Blount, to exempt from the authority of the 11* 
censer every book which bore the name of aa 
author or publisher. This amendment was re- 
jected ; and the bill passed, but not without a 
protest signed by eleven peers, who declared 
that they could not think it for the public lu- 



be soe severely treated as an enemy to it. But the truth 
was the Toryes never liked me, and the Whiggs hated me 
because I went not into their notions and passions. But 
e^en this, and worse thiogs that may happen to me shall 
not, I hope, be able to make me depart from moderate 
principles and the just asserting the liberty of mankind.* 
—Burnet MS. Harl. «584. n^ rsT /> 

$Gommona Joumala, Feb. 87, 1602^; Lord*8 JoiAtsoA/ 
Mar. 4. 
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terest to subject all learning and true informa- 
tion to the arbitrary will and pleasare of a mer- 
cenary and perhaps ignorant licenser. Among 
those who protested were Halifax, Shrewsbury 
and •Mulgrave, three noblemen belonging to 
different political parties, but all distinguished 
by their literary attainments. It is to be la- 
mented that the signatures of Tillotson and 
Burnet, who were both present on that day, 
should be wanting. Dorset was absent.* 

Blount, by whose exertions and machinations 
the opposition to the censorship had been raised, 
did not live to see that opposition successful. 
Though not a very young man, he was pos- 
sessed by an insane passion for the sister of 
his deceased wife. Having long laboured in 
vain to convince the object of his love that she 
might lawfully marry him, he at last, whether 
from weariness of life, or in the hope of touch- 
ing her heart, inflicted on himself a wound of 
which, after languishing long, he died. He has 
often been mentioned as a blasphemer and self- 
murderer. But the important service which, 
by means doubtless most immoral and disho- 
nourable, he rendered to his country, has passed 
almost unnoticed.f 

Late in this busy and eventful session the 
attention of the Houses was called to the state of 
Ireland. The government of that kingdom had, 
during the six months which followed the sur- 
render of Limerick, been in an unsettled state. 
It was not till the Irish troops who adhered to 
Barsfield had sailed for France, and till the Irish 
troops who had made their election to remain 
at home had been disbanded, that William at 
length put forth a proclamation solemnly an- 
nouncing the termination of tlje civil war. 
From the hostility of the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants, destitute as they now were of chiefs, of 
arms and of organization, nothing was to be 
apprehended beyond occasional robberies and 
murders. But the war cry of the Irishry had 
scarcely died away when the first faint mur- 
murs of the Englishry began to be heard. Oon- 
Ingsby was during some months at the head of 
the administration. He soon made himself in 

* Lorda' ^onrDals, March 8, 1692-^. 

t In the arUde on Blotint In the Blographia Britannlca 
lie is extolled ai having borne a principal share in the 
emancipation of the press. Bat tl^ writer was very im- 
perfectly informed as to the fiicts. 

It is strange that the cironmstances of Blount's death 
should be so nneertain. That he died of a wound inflicted 
by his own hand, and that he languished long, are undis- 
puted facts. The common story was that he shot him- 
self; and Narcissus Luttrell, at the time, made an entry 
to this effect in his Diary. On the other hand, Pope, who 
had the very best opportunities of obtaining accurate 
Information, asserts that Blount, "belog in love with a 
near kinswoman of his, and rejected, gave himself a stab 
isL the arm, as pretending to kill himself, of the conse- 
quence of which he really died."— Note on the Epilogue 
to the Satires, Dialogue I. Warburton, who had lived 
llrst with the heroes of the Dunciad, and then with the 
most eminent men of letters of his time, ought to hare 
known the truth; and Warburton, by his silence, con- 
firms Pope's assertion. Gildon's rhapsody about the death 
of his friend will suit either story equally. 

} The chaises brought against Conlngsby will be found 
In the Journals of the two Houses of the English Par- 
liament. Those charges were, after the lapse of a quarter 
of a century, vorslfled by Prior, whom Conlngsby had 
treated with great insolence and harshness. I will quote 
a few stanxas. It will be seen that the poet condescended 
to imitate the style of the street ballads. 

" Of Nero, tyrant, petty king. 
Who heretofore did reign 
In famed Hibernla, I will sing, 
juxd in a ditty plain. 



the highest degree odious to the docigd 
caste. He was an unprincipled nian:Ui^ 
insatiable of riches ; and he was in a sitmiJ 
in which riches were easily to be obtaiaeTh 
an unprincipled man. Immense rams of on-^ 
immense quantities of military stores ba'i ^ 
sent over from England. Immense cooi^^ :^ 
were taking place in Ireland. The wf^rirj 
governor had daily opportunities of embeujd 
and extorting; and of those opportnnitk: h) 
availed himself without scruple or shamf. Td 
however was not, in the estimation of ttenb 
nists, his greatest offence. They migb: ^ 
pardoned his covetousness : but they coill^ 
pardon the clemency which he showed u^ 
vanquished and enslaved enemies. Hbtis; 
ency indeed amounted merely to this, *^t y 
loved money more than he hated Paphtv cj 
that he was not unwilling to sell for a high tt^ 
a scanty measure of justice to some of taesii 
pressed class. Unhappily, to the ralinir •* 
orlty, sore from recent conflict aoddnuuiia 
recent victory, the subjugated majoritTwuii 
a drove of cattle, or rather as a pack of ^!ib, 
Man acknowledges in the inferior anis^'il 
rights inconsistent with his own conTCK'-aj 
and as man deals with the inferior aoiiDiJikl 
Gromwellian thought himself at libertTtod&| 
with the Roman Catholic. Coningsby tlif?f^ 
drew on himself a greater storm of obic^ 
by his few good acts than by his manTbals^ 
The clamor against him was so violent 'iirk 
was removed; and Sidney went oTer.irithdi; 
lull power and dignity of Lord LienteraE,!! 
hold a Parliament at Dublin. } 

But the easy temper and grseefbl nancffiL^ 
Sidney failed to produce a conciliatorr e^i 
He does not indeed appear to have been i^ 
of unlawful gain. But he did not restnk«iEi 
a 8u£Sciently firm hand the crowd of sub/ii^ 
nate functionaries whom Ck^ningsby's eu^l 
and protection had encouraged to pluBdaii 
public and to sell their good offices to iim 
Nor was the new Viceroy of a temper um\ 
hard on the feeble remains of the natire its' 
tocracy. He therefore speedily became a (^' 



"The articles recorded stand 
Against this peerlen peer; 
Search bnt the arehiTea of the land, 
You'll find them written there." 

The story of Gafhey is then rdated. C^iMl^ 
specolations are described thos : 

*" Vast quantities of stores did he 
Embezzle and purloin : 
Of the Klng'h stores he kept a kef, 
Conrerting them to ooin. 

"The forfeited estates also, 
Both real and personal. 
Did with the stores together go. 
Fierce Cerberos swallowed all." 

The last charge is the fikvoar shown tte Ss^ 
Catholics: 

" 17ero, without the least disguise. 
The Papists at all times 
Still fiKTOur'd, and their robberies 
Look'd on as trivial crimes. 

"The Protestants whom they did rob 
Daring his government. 
Were forced with patience, like good Jcb, 
To rest themselves content. 

" For he did basely them refuse 
All legal remedy ; 
The Romans still he well did'use, 
Still Bcnen*d thetr roguery." 
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t of sQspieion And orenioii to the Anglo- 
on settlers. His first act was to send out 
writs for a general election. The Roman 
the lies had been excluded from every mu- 
ipal corporation: but no law had yet de- 
red them of the county franchise. It is pro- 
)le however that not a single Roman Catholic 
sholder ventured to approach the busting^. 
t members chosen were, with few exceptions, 
n animated by the spirit of Bnniskillen and 
adondeny, a spirit eminently heroic in times 
distress and peril, but too often cruel and 
3erious in the season of prosperity and 
rer. They detested the civil treaty of Lim- 
ck, and were indignant when they learned 
X the Lord Lieutenant fully expected from 
m a parliamentary ratification of that odious 
itract, a contract which gave a license to the 
latry of the mass, and which prevented good 
ttcatants firom ruining their Popish neighbors 
bringing civil actions for injuries done during 
I war.* . ' 

)n the fifth of October 1692 the Parliament 
t at Dublin in Ohichester House. It was very 
ferently composed from the assembly which 
1 borne the same title in 1688. Scarcely one 
}r, not one member of the House of Commons, 

had sat at the King's Inns, was to be seen, 
the crowd of CFs and Macs, descendants of the 

1 princes of the island, had succeeded men 
ose names indicated a Saxon origin. A single 
an apostate from the faith of his fathers, and 
ee Macs, evidently emigrants from Scotland, 
1 probably Presbyterians, had seats in the 
lembly. 

The Parliament, thus composed, had then less 
ui the powers of the Assembly of Jamaica or 
the Assembly of Virginia. Not merely was 
i Legislature which sate at Dublin subject to 
i absolute control of the Legislature which 
« at Westminster : but a law passed in the 
eenth century, during the administration of 
i Lord Deputy Poynings, and called by his 
me, had provided that no bill which had not 
en considered and approved by the Privy 
UDcil of England should be brought into 
ber House in Ireland, and that every bill so 
nsidered and approved should be either passed 
thout amendment or rejected.f 
The session opened with a solemn recognition 
the paramount authority of the mother 
antiy. The Commons ordered their clerk to 
td to them the English Act which required 
im to take the Oath of Supremacy and to 
Ascribe the Declaration against Transubstan- 
tion. Having heard the Act read, they im- 
tdiately proceeded to obey it. Addresses 
re then voted which expressed the warmest 
ititude and attachment to the King. Two 
ambers, who had been untrue to the Pro- 
itant and English interest during the trou- 
is, were expelled. SuppUes, liberal when 
npared with the resources of a country de- 
stated by years of predatory war, were voted 
th eagerness. But the bill for confirming 



^ An Accoant of the Seoloiu of Parliament in Ireland, 
2. London, 1603. 

The PojningB Aet was 10 H. 7, e. 4. It vaa explained 
another Act, 3 & 4 P. and M. o. 4. 
The history of this lesslon I have taken ftom the 
traala of the Irlah Lords and GomttonsYrom the najn- 
Ives laid in writing before the English JtOtdi and 
nmona, hj members of the Parliament of IieUnd, and 
n a pamphlet entitled a Short Acooont of the Sessions 
Parliament in Ireland, 168^ London, 1603. BjuxiAi 



the Act of Settlement was thought to be too 

favourable to the native gentry, and, as it could 
not be amended, was with little ceremony re- 
jected. A committee of the whole House re- 
solved that the unjustifiable indulgence with 
which the Irish had been treated since the 
battle of the Boyne was one of the chief causes 
of the misery of the kingdom. A Committee 
of Grievances sate daily till eleven in the eve- 
ning ; and the proceedings of this inquest greatly 
alarmed the Castle. Many instances of gross 
venality and knavery on the part of men high 
in office were brought to light, and many in- 
stances also of what was then thought a cri- 
minal lenity towards the subject nation. This 
Papist had been allowed to enlist in the army : 
that Papist had been allowed to keep a gun : 
a third had too good a horse : a fourth had been 
protected against Protestants who wished to 
bring actions against him for wrongs committed 
during the years of confusion. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, having obtained nearly as much money 
as he could expect, determined to put an end to 
these unpleasant inquiries. He knew, however, 
that if he quarrelled with the Parliament for 
treating either peculators or Papists with seve- 
rity, he should have little support in England. 
He therefore looked out for a pretext, and was 
fortunate enough to find one. The Commons 
had passed a vote which might with some plau- 
sibility be represented as inconsistent with the 
Poynings statute. Any thing which looked like 
a violation of that great fundamental law was 
likely to excite strong disapprobation on the 
other side of St. George's Channel. The Vice- 
roy saw his advantage, and availed himself of 
it. He went to the Chamber of the Lords at 
Chichester House, sent for the Commons, repri- 
manded them in strong language, charged them 
with undutlfully and ungratefully encroaching 
on the rights of the mother country, and put 
an end to the session.} 

Those whom he had lectured withdrew full 
of resentment. The imputation which he had 
thrown on them was unjust. They had a strong 
feeling of love and reverence for the land from 
which they sprang, and looked with confidence 
for redress to the supreme Parliament. Several 
of them went to London for the purpose of vin- 
dicating themselves and of accusing the Lord 
Lieutenant. They were favoured with a long 
and attentive audience, both by the Lords and 
by the Commons, and were requested to put the 
substance of what had been said into writing. 
The humble language of the petitioners, and 
their protestations that they had never intended 
to violate the Poynings statute, or to dispute 
theparamountauthority of England, effaced the 
impression which Sidney's accusations had 
made. Both Houses addressed the King on the 
state of Ireland. They censured no delinquent 
by name : but they expressed an opinion that 
there had been gross maladministration, that 
the public had been plundered, and that the 
Roman Catholics had been treated with unjusti- 



seems to me to have taken a oorreet view of the di^ 
pnte, ii. 118. **The English in Ireland thought the 
gorernment favoured the Irish too much: some aaid 
this was the effect of bribery, whereas others thought il 
was neeeesary to keep them safe ftvm the prosecutiona 
of the RngHsb, who hated them, and were much sha»> 

pened against them There weee-mlso gr»at 

complaints of an Ul adminLstraUon. ehieflTVin-tB^Tilb^^^ 
nue, in the pay of the army, and in the embezillng of 
stores." 
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fiable tenderness. WilUam in reply promised 
that what was amiss should be corrected. His 
friend Sidney was soon recalled, and consoled 
for the loss of the viceregal dignity with the 
lucrative place of Master of the Ordnance. The 
government of Ireland was for a time entrusted 
to Lords Justices, among whom Sir Henry 
Gapel, a zealous Whig, very little disposed to 
show indulgence to Papists, had the foremost 
place. 

The prorogation drew nigh; and still the 
fate of the Triennial Bill was uncertain. Some 
of the ablest ministers thought the bill a good 
one ; and, even had they thought it a bad one, 
they would probably have tried to dissuade 
their master from rejecting it. It was impossi- 
ble, however, to remove from his mind the im- 
pression that a concession on this point would 
seriously impair his authority. Not relying on 
the judgment of his ordinary advisors, he sent 
Portland to ask the opinion of Sir William Tem- 
ple. Temple had made a retreat for himself 
at a place called Moor Park, in the neighbor- 
hood of Famham. The country round his dwel- 
ling was almost a wilderness. His amusement 
during some years had been to create in the 
waste what those Dutch burgomasters, among 
whom he had passed some of the best years of 
his life, would have considered as a paradise. 
His hermitage had been occasionally honored 
by the presence of the King, who had ftt)m 
a boy known and esteemed the author of the 
Triple Alliance, and who was well pleased to 
find, among the heath and furze of the wilds of 
Surrey, a spot which seemed to be part of Hol- 
land, a straight canal, a terrace, rows of clip- 
ped trees, and rectangular beds of flowers and 
potherbs. 

Portland now repaired to this secluded abode 
and consulted the oracle. Temple was decidedly 
of opinion that the bill ought to pass. He was 
apprehensive that the reasons which led him to 
form this opinion might not be fully and cor- 
rettly reported to the King by Portland, who was 
indeed as brave a soldier and as trusty a friend 
as ever lived, whose natural abilities were not 
inconsiderable, and who, in some departments 
of business, had great experience, but who was 
very imperfectly acquainted with the history and 
constitution of England. As the state of Sir 
William's health made it impossible for him to 
go himself to Kensington, he determined to 
send his secretary thither. The secretary was a 
poor scholar of four or five and twenty, under 
whose plain garb and ungainly deportment were 
concealed some of the choicest gifts that have 
ever been bestowed on any of the children of 
men ; rare powers of observation, brilliant wit, 
grotesque invention, humdur of the most austere 
flavour, yet exquisitely delicious, eloquence 
singularly pure, manly and perspicuous. This 
young man was named JonaUian SwifL He was 
bom in Ireland, but would have thought himself 
insulted if he had been called an Irishman. He 
was of unmixed English blood, and, through 
life, regarded the aboriginal population of the 
island in which he first drew breath as an alien 
and a servile caste. He had in the late reign 
kept terms at the University of Dublin, but had 
been distinguished there only by his irregulari- 

* As to Swift's extraction and early HA, see the Aiiee- 
dotes wriltoQ by himself, 
t Jooriua to SteUa, Letter lUi. 



ties, and had with difficult ohtsiaed hk itm 
At the time of the Etevolution, he had, witii c^ 
thousands of his fellow colonistg, taken rtan 
in the mother country from the mlasi i 
Tyrconnel, and had thought hinueif fcrtosM 
in being able to obtain shelter at HoorP&rt« 
For that shelter, however, he had to paj « 
heavy price. He was thought to be sa&6ki\ 
remunerated for his services with tweD^poc^j 
a year and his board. He dined at the geo^ 
table. Sometimes, indeed, when better coiljb? 
was not to be had, he was honoand bj b^ 
invited to play at cards with his patron; and a 
such occasions Sir William was eogenerDUi 
to give his antagonist a little silver to bep 
with.f The humble student wosld not Lmi 
dared to raise his eyes to a lady of &iiiil;: ^ 
when he had become a clergyman, be befti, 
after the fhshion of the clergymen of th&i ^ 
ration, to make love to a pretty waitbgn:: 
who was the chief ornament of the terrtsr 
hall, and whose name is inseparably tsumi 
with his in a sad and mysterious historj. 

Swift many years later confessed sm^ir. 
of what he felt when he found himself « b 
way to Court. His spirit had been bowed dun! 
and might seem to have been broken, bTC)i!&is> 
ties and humiliations. The UmgaageriLdii 
was in the habit of holding to his patrofi,6^ 
as we can judge frt>m the specimens vhitii eO 
remain, was that of a lacquey, or rather ii 
beggar.]; A sharp word or a cold lookcf ;b 
master sufficed to make the servant mi«era^(» 
ring several dayB.{ Bat this tameness wu net^ 
the tameness with which a tiger, caught, ei^ 
and starved, submits to the keeper wbc hs^ 
him food. The humble menial was at bein ts 
haughtiest, the most aspiring, the moss Tifiii- 
tive, the most despotic of men. And m i 
length a great, a bonndless prospect yssg^ 
ing before him. To William he vss alie^ 
slightly known. At Moor Park the Eisgbj 
sometimes, when his host was confined bjioK 
to an easy cfaahr, been attended bytbeaeo^ 
about the grounds. His ICajestj had (osd^ 
seeded to teach his companion 4e Dot^biv 
of cutting and eating asparagosy aod bd i^ 
cionsly asked whether Ui. Swift would libt 
have a captain's commission in a cavaliyKii' 
ment. But now for the first time thefciq 
man was to stand in the royal preseoce fi * 
counsellor. He was admitted into thecksft 
delivered a letter from Temple, snd a^ 
and enforced the arguments which (tax ]^ 
contained, concisely, but doubtless iritb ekt^ 
ness and ability. There was, he said, no ns^ 
to think that short Parliaments would be m 
disposed than long Parliaments to enoweiiS 
the just^ prerogatives of the Crown. In kt 'ii 
Parliament which had, in the preceding gs^ 
ration, waged war against a King, led hiat^ 
tive, sent him to the prison, to the bflr,totia 
scaffold, was known in our annals u emM 
cally the long Parliament. Never woold a^ 
disasters have befallen the monarchj bsi tr| 
the faUl law which secured that assembly fni 
di8solution.|| There was, it must b€ oiraeiji 
flaw in this reasoning which a man leas shKr. 
than William might easily detect Tbat c^ 
restriction of the royal prerogative had l^\ 
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liscbievoiiB did not prove that another restrie- 
ion would be salutary. It b j no means followed 
ecanse one soyereign had been ruined bj being 
nable to get rid of a hostile Parliament that 
nother soyereign might not be mined bj being 
>rced to part with a friendly Parliament. To 
tie great mortification of the ambassador, his 
rguments iailed to shake the King's resolution. 
In the fourteenth of March the Commons were 
ammoned to the Upper House : the title of the 
Vieanial Bill was read : and it was annouacedj 
fter the aneient form, that the King and Queen 
rould take the matter into their consideration, 
'he Parliament was then prorogued. 
Soon after the prorogation William set out 
}r the Continent. It was necessary that, before 
is departure, he should make some important 
hanges. HA was resolved not to discard Not- 
ingham, on whose integrity, a virtue rare 
mong English statesmen, he placed a well- 
)unded reliance. Yet, if Nottingham remained 
lecretary of State, it was impossible to employ 
lassell at sea. Russell, though much morti- 
:ed, was induced to accept a lucrative place In 
he household ,* and two naval officers of great 
ote in their profession, Killegrew and Delaval, 
rere placed at the Board of Admiraltj and 
ntrusted with the command of the Channel 
'leet* These arrangements caused much mnr- 
inring among the Whigs: for Killegrew and 
)claral were certainly Tories, and were by 
lany suspected of being Jacobites. . But other 
•romotions which took place at the same time 
roved that the King wished to bear himself 
renly between the hostile fhctions. Kotting- 
am had, during a year, been the sole Secretary 
f State. He was now joined with a eoUeague 

I whose society he must have'felt himself very 

II at ease, John Trenchard. Trenchard be- 
>nged to the eitreme section of the Whig 
arty. He was a Taunton man, animated l^ 
bat spirit which had, during two g^enerations, 
eculiarly distinguished Taunton. He had, In 
be dajrs of Pope-bumings and of Protestant 
Ails, been one of the renowned Oreen Riband 
Hab : he had been an active member of several 
tonny Parliaments: he had brought in the 
rst Exclusion Bill : he had been deeply eon- 
emed in the plots formed by the chlefe of the 
pposition: he had fled to l^e Continent: he 
ad been long an exile ; and he had been ex- 
epted by name from the general pardon of 
686. Though his life had been passed in tur^ 
loil, his temper was naturally calm : but he 
'fts closely connected with a set of men whose 
assions were far fiercer than his own. He had 
tarried the sister of Hugh Speke, one of the 
vlsest and most midignant of the libellers who 
rought disgrace on the cause of constitutional 
eedom. Aaron Smith, the solicitor of the 
reasury, a man in whom the fanatic and the 
Bttifogger were strangely united, possessed too 
inch influence over the new Secretary, with 
hom he had, ten years before, discussed plans 
r rebellion at the Rose. Why Trenchard was 
elected in preference to many men of higher 
vok and greater ability for a post of the first 
ignity and importance, it is difficult to say. 

seems however that, though he bore the title 

* London GaMtto, Maieh 27, 1S09. 

t Barnet, U. 108., and Speaker Onflow's Roto; Sprat's 

ne Account of the Hortld Goaspiiaoy; Letter to Tna- 
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and drew the salary of Secretary of State, he 
was not trusted with any of the graver secrets 
of St^te, and that he was little more than a 
superintendent of police, charged to look after 
the printers of unlicensed books, the pastors of 
noi^uring congregations, and the haunters of 
treason taverns.f 

Another Whig of far higher character was 
called at the same time to a far higher place in 
the administration. The Great Seal had now 
been four years in commission. Since May- 
nard's retirement, the constitution of the Court 
of Chancery had commanded little respect. 
Trevor, who was the First Commissioner, want- 
ed neither parts nor learning : but his integrity 
w«s with good reason suspected ) and the duties 
which, as Speaker of the House of CommonSi 
he had to perform during four or five months 
in the busiest part of every year, made it im- 
possible for him to be an efficient judge in 
equity. Every suitor complained that he had 
to wait a most unreasonable time for a judg- 
ment, and that, when at length a judgment haid 
been pronounced, it was very likely to be re- 
versed on appeal. Meanwhile there was no 
efficienl^minister of justice, no great functionary 
to whom it especially belonged to advise the 
King touching the appointment of Judges, of 
Counsel for the Crown, of Justices of the Peace. { 
It was known that William was sensible of the 
inconvenience of this state of things j and, dur* 
ing several months, there had been flying ru- 
mours that a Lord Keeper or a Lord Chancellor 
would soon be appointed.} The name most 
frequently mentioned was that of Nottingham. 
But the same reasons which had prevented him 
from acoepting the Oreat Seal in 1689 had, 
since that year, rather gained than lost strength. 
William at length fixed his choice on Somers. 

Somers was only in his forty-second year ; 
and five years had not elapsed since, on the 
great day of the trial of the Bishops, his powers 
had first been made known to the world. From 
that time his Dune had been steadily and rapidly 
rising. Neither in forensic nor in parliamentary 
eloquence had he any superior. The consist- 
ency of his pubUc conduct had gained for him 
the entire confidence of the Whigs; and the 
urbanity of his manners had conciliated the 
Tories. It was not without great reluctance 
that he consented to quit an assembly over 
which he exercised an immense influence for 
an assembly where it would be necessary for 
him to sit ill silence. He had been but a short 
time in great practice. His savings were small. 
Not having the means of supporting a heredi- 
tary title, he must, if he accepted the high dig- 
ni^ which was offered to him, preside during 
some years in the Up(>er House without taking 
part in the debates. The opinion of others, 
however, was that he would be more usefhl as 
head of the law than as head of the Whig par^ 
in the Commons. He was sent for to Kensing- 
ton, and called into the Council Chamber. 
Caeimarthen spoke in the name of the King. 
<* Sir John," he said, " it is necessary for Uie 
public service that you should take this charge 
upon you ; and I have it in command from His 
Mijesty to say that he can admit of no exeuse.^' 



I Burnet, II. 107. T_ 

§ These nunonrs are more than oneemsntiOBed la Kar- 
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Bomers sabnitted. The seal was delivered to 
him, with a patent which entitled him to a pen- 
sion of two thousand a year from the day on 
which he should quit his office; and he was 
immediately sworn in a Privy Councillor and 
Lord Keeper.* 

The Gazette which announced these changes 
in the administration, announced also the King's 
departure. He set out ^for Holland on the 
twenty-fourth of March. 

He left orders that the Estates of Scotland 
should, after a recess of more than two years 
and a half) be again called together. Hamilton, 
• who had lived many months in retirement, had, 
since the fall of Melville, been reconciled to the 
Court, and now -consented to quit his retreat, 
and to occupy Holyrood House as Lord High 
Commissioner. It was necessary that one of 
the Secretaries of State for Scotland should be 
in attendance on the King. The Master of Stair 
had therefore gone to the Continent His col- 
league, Johnstone, was chief manager for the 
Crown at Edinburgh, and was charged to cor- 
respond regularly with Carstairs, who never 
quitted William.f 

It might naturally have been expected that 
the session would be turbulent The Parlia- 
ment was that very Parliament which had in 
1689 passed, by overwhelming majorities, all 
the most violent resolutions which Montgomery 
and his club could frame, which had refused 
supplies, which had proscribed the ministers of 
the Crown, which had closed the Courts of Jus- 
tice, which had seemed bent on turning Scot- 
land into an oligarchical republic. In 1690 the 
Estates had been in a better temper. Yet, even 
in 1690, they had, when the ecclesiastical polity 
of the realm was under consideration, paid little 
deference to what was well known to be the 
royal wish. They had abolished patronage; 
they had sanctioned the rabbling of the episco- 
pal clergy ; they had refused to pass a Toler- 
ation Act It seemed likely that they would 
Btill be found unmanageable when questions 
touching religion came before them ; and such 
questions it was unfortunately necessary to 
bring forward. William had, during the recess, 
attempted to persuade the Genend Assen^bly 
of the Church to receive into communion such 
of the old curates as should subscribe the Con- 
fession of Faith and should submit to the gov- 
ernment of Synods. But the attempt had failed ; 
and the Assembly had consequently been dis- 
solved by the Lord Commissioner. Unhappily, 
the Act which established the Presbyterian, 
polity had not defined the extent of the power 
which was to be exercised by the Sovereign 
over the Spiritual Courts. No sooner there- 
fore had the dissolution been announced than 
the Moderator requested permission to speak. 
He was told that he was now merely a private 
person. As a private person he requested a 
heiftring, and protested, in the name of his 
brethren, against the royal mandate. The right, 
he said, of the office bearers of the Church to 
meet and deliberate touching her interests was 
derived from her Divine Head, and was not 
dependent on the pleasure of the temporal ma- 
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gistrate. His brethren stood up, Aod br c 
approving murmur sif^nlfied their conrorrmi 
in what their President had said. Before t^tj 
retired they fixed a day for their nextme€%j 
It was indeed a very distant day; and vbcaii 
came neither minister nor elder attended: iiBr 
even the boldest members shrank fiDm & cca- 
plete rupture with the civil power. Bat,ilioagk 
there was not open war between the Cbari 
and the Government, they were estranged fm 
each other, jealous of each other, and tkU 
of each other. No progress had been mk 
towards a reconciliation when the Estates Bet; 
and which side the Estates would take ni^ 
well be doubted. 

But the proceedings of this strange P&jb* 
ment, in almost every one of its sessions tiCii- 
fied all the predictions of politicians. It bad 
once been the most unmanageable of senatti 
It was now the most obsequious. Yet the aid 
men had again met in the old halL There vn 
all the most noisy agitators of the dab, t^ 
the exception of Montgomery, who was djisg 
of want and of a broken heart in a garret » 
from his native land. There was the cutzsg 
Ross and the perfidious Annandale. There va 
Sir Patrick Hume, lately created a peer, s&i 
henceforth to be called Lord Polwaith, hot s'ja 
as eloquent as when his interminable declssi- 
tions and dissertations ruined the ezpeditioc c^ 
Argylot But the whole spirit of the asseclj 
had undeiigone a change. The members list- 
ened with profound respect to the royal letter, 
and returned an answer in reverential k:>i 
affectionate language. An extraordinair iA 
of a hundred and fourteen thousand pona^ 
sterling was granted 'to the Crown. Sevsre 
laws were enacted against the Jacobites. T^ 
legislation on ecclesiastical matters vas i! 
Krastian as William himself could have dearei 
An Act was passed requiring all ministeis d 
the Established Church to swear fealty lo tbdr 
Msjesties, and durecting the General AssesU; 
to receive into communion those Episcopsliu 
ministers, not yet deprived, who should decim 
that they conformed to the Presbyterian <i«* 
trine and discipline.2 Nay, Uie Elates canied 
adulation so far as to ms^e it their humble n- 
quest to the King that he would be pleased a 
confer a Scotch peerage on his favourite Pen- 
land. This was indeed their chief petitioa 
They did not ask for redress of a single grier- 
ance. They contented themselves with hiating 
in general terms that there were abuses whicb 
required correction, and with refemagtbeEiBf 
for fuller information to his own Ministers, tbt 
Lord High Commissioner, and the Secretaij of 
State. II 

There was one subject on which it may aeea 
strange that even the most servile of Scottisb 
Parliameirts should have kept silence. Hor« 
than a year had el^>8ed since the massacn 
of Glencoe ; and it might have been expected 
that the whole assembly, peers, commissionert 
of shires, commissioners of burghs, would ^t& 
one voice have demanded a strict iarestlgatioa 
into that great crime. It is certain, faowerer, 
that no motion for investigation was made. Thi 

Jan. IS, 1SB3, oollectod and extracted from thefiecwli Vf 
the Clerk thereot This intereitiag reeoid was FriM»d fa 
the flnt time in 1862. ^ 
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state of the Gaelic clans was indeed taken into 
consideration. A law was passed for the more 
efTectaal suppressing of depredations and out- 
rages beyond the Highland line ] and in that 
law was inserted a special proviso reserving to 
Mac Callnm More his hereditary jurisdiction. 
Bat it does not appear, either from the public 
records of the proceedings of the Estates, or 
from those private letters in which Johnstone 
regularly gave Garstairs an account of what 
had passed, that any speaker made any allusion 
to the fate of Mac Ian and his kinsmen.* The 
only explanation of this extraordinary silence 
seems to be that the public men who were 
assembled in the capital of Scotland knew little 
and cared little about the fate of a thieying 
tribe of Celts. The injured clan, bowed down 
by fear of the all powerful Campbells, and little 
accustomed to resort to the constituted autho- 
rities of the kingdom for protection or redress, 
presented no petition to the Estates. The stoiy 
of the butchery had been told at coffee-houses, 
bat had been told in different ways. Very re- 



cently, one or two books, in which the &cti 
were but too truly related, had come forth from 
the secret presses of London. But those books 
were not publicly exposed to sale. They bore th» 
name of no responsible author. The Jacobite 
writers were, as a class, savagely maligiftint and 
utteriy regardless of truth. Since the Mac« 
donalds did not complain, a prudent man 
might naturally be unwilling to incur the dis* 
pleasure of that, King, of the ministers, and of 
the most powerAil family in Scotland, by bring* 
ing forward an accusation grounded on nothing 
but reports wandering from mouth to mouth, 
or pamphlets which no licenser had approved, 
to which no author htfd put his name, and which ' 
no bookseller ventured to place in his shop- 
window. But whether this be or be not the 
true solution, it is certain that the Estatee 
separated quietly after a session of two months, 
during which, as far as can now be discovered, 
the name of Glencoe was not once uttered in 
the Parliament House. 



CHAPTER XX, 



[T ia now time to relate Jiie events which, 
since the battle of La Hogue, had taken 
ilace at Saint Germalns. 

James, after seeing the fleet which was to 
ave conveyed him back to his kingdom burned 
own to the water edge, had returned in no 
ood humour to his abode near Paris. Misfor- 
nne generally made him devout after his own 
ishion ; and he now starved himself and flogged 
imself till his spiritual guides were forced to 
iterfcre.f 

It is difiicult to conceive a duller place than 
aint Germains was when he held his Court 
lere ; and yet there was scarcely in all Europe 

residence more enviably situated than that 
hich the generous Lewis had assigned to his 
ippliants. The woods were magnificent, the 

• The editor of tbe Cantaln Papon was oifldontly 
)Tj desiroa% from whatavor motlTo, to dJ«giiloo thU 
o«t certain and obrioos tratb. He has therefore prefixed 
Bome of Johiutoiie^s letten deeezlpUons which may poe- 
My ImpoM on careleaa readers. For example, JTonn- 
nae wrote to Caistalrs on the 18th of April, befbre it 
M known that the session would be a quiet one, ** All 
fis have l>een used and will be osed to embroil matters." 
19 editor's account of the contents of this letter is as fol- 
wa: ''Arts used to embroil matten with zeUerenoe to 
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air dear and salubrious, the prospects extensive 
and cheerful. No charm of rural life was want- 
ing; and the towers of the most superb city of 
the Continent were visible in the distance. The 
royal apartments were richly adorned with ta- 
pestry and marquetry, vases of silver and mir- 
rors in gilded frames. A pension of more than 
forty thousand pounds sterling was annually 
paid to James from the French Treasury. He 
had a guard of honour composed of some of 
the finest soldiers in Bufope. If he wished to 
amuse himself with field sports, he had at his 
command an establishment far more sumptuous 
than that which had belonged to him when he 
was at the head of a great kingdom, an army of 
huntsmen and fowlers, a vast arsenal of guns, 
spears, bugle-horns and tents, miles of network, 



the aflhlr of Olonooo.'* Again. Johastoae, in a letter 
written some weeks later, complained that the liberality 
and obsequiousness of tne Estates had not been du^ 

appreciat< **' -..-.- ^ 

theParlii 

A naUfica.. _ 

this letter is as follows: '* Complains that the Farlia- 
ment is not to be gratliled by an inquiry into the naa* 
sacre of Glencoe." i^iym^cu uy ^^^^-^i.^ 
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Mequiousness oi ine ssiaies oaa no« oeen au^ 
iated. " Nothing," he says, ** is to be done to gratliy 
irliament, I mean that they would have teckoned 
fication." The editor's account of the contents of 
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Btaghounds, fozhoanda, harriers, pack» for the 
boar and packs for the wolf, gerfalcons for the 
heron and haggards for the wild dack. His 
presence chamber and his antechamber were in 
OQtward show as splendid as when he was at 
YHiitelftill. He was still surroanded by blue 
ribands and white staves. Bnt over the man- 
sion and the domain brooded a constant gloom, 
the effect partly of bitter regrets and of deferred 
hopes, but chiefly of the abject superstition 
which had taken complete possession of his 
own mind, and which was affected by almost 
aU those who aspired to his favour. His palace 
wore the aspect of a monastery. There were 
three places of worship within the spacious 
pile« Thirty or forty ecclesiastics were lodged 
in the building; and their apartments were 
0yed with envy by noblemen and gentlemen 
who had followed the fortunes of their Sove- 
reign, and who thought it hard the^ when there 
was so much room under his roof, they should 
be forced to sleep in the garrets of the neigh- 
bouring town. Among the murmurers was the 
brilliant Anthony Hamilton. He has left us a 
sketch of the life of Saint Qermains, a slight 
sketch indeed, but not unworthy of the artist to 
whom we owe the most highly finished and vi- 
vidly coloured picture of the English Court in 
the days when the English Court was gayest. 
He complains that existence was one round of 
religious exercises; that, in order to live in 
peace, it was necessary to pass half the day in 
devotion or in the outward show of devotion ; 
that, if he tried to dissipate his melancholy by 
breathing the fresh air of that noble terrace 
which looks down on the valley of the Seine, he 
was driven away by the clamour of a Jesuit who 
had got hold of some unfortunate Protestant 
loyalists from England, and was proving to them 
that no heretic could go to heaven. In general, 
Hamilton said, men suffering under a common 
calamity have a strong fellow feeling and are 
disposed to render good offices to each other. 
But it was not so at Saint Qermains. There 
all was discord, jealousy, bitterness' of spirit. 
Malignity was concealed under the show of 
friendship and of piety. All the saints of the 
royal household were praying for each other 
and backbiting each other fh>m morning to 
night. Here and there in the throng of hypo- 
crites might be remarked a man too highspirited 
to dissemble. But such a man, however advan- 
tageously he might have made himself known 
elsewhere, was certain to be treated with dis- 
dain by the inmates of that sullen abode.*^ 

Such was the Court of James, as described 
by a Roman Catholic. Yet, however disagree- 
able that Court may have been to a Roman 
Catholic, it was infinitely more disagreeable to 
a Protestant For the Protestant had to endure, 
in addition to all the dulness of which the Ro- 
man Catholic complained, a crowd of vexations 
firom which the Roman Catholic was free. In 
every competition between a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic the Roman Catholic was pre- 
ferred. In every quarrel between a Protestant and 
a Roman Catholic the Roman Catholic was sup- 



• HftmUton'B Zeneyde. 
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posed to be in the right. Wlifle the anbitiftcg 
Protestant looked in vain for promotion, vhili 
the dissipated Protestant looked in vain is 
amusement, the serious Protestant looked U 
vain for spiritual instruction and consolatka. 
James might, no doubt, easily have obtuEed 
permission for those members of the Church <tf 
England who had sacrificed every thing in ks 
cause to meet privately in some modest oratMT. 
and to receive the eucharistic bread and riu 
from the hands of one of their own clergy : U; 
he did not wish his residence to be defiled bj 
such impious rites. Doctor Dennis Granfilk. 
who had quitted the richest deanery, the richest 
archdeaconry and one of the richest livings k 
England, rather than take the oaths, gave moi- 
tal offence by asking leave to read prayers ts 
the exiles of his own communion. His reqaea 
was refused ; and he was so grossly insulted hj 
his master's chaplains and their retainers tk>: 
he was forced to quit Saint Qermains. hs 
some other Anglican doctor should be equaLv 
importunate, James wrote to inform his ageay 
in England that he wished no Protestant diriie 
to come out to him.f Indeed the nonjciiir 
clergy were at least as much sneered at aad » 
much railed at in his palace as in his nephew's. 
If any man had a claim to be mentioned wv± 
respect at Saint Germains, it was snreiT Ss> 
croft Yet it was reported that the bigots vk 
were assembled there never spoke of him bit 
with aversion and disgust. The sacrifice of ^ 
first place in the Church, of the first place ia 
the peerage, of the mansion at Lambeth as4 
the mansion at Croydon, of immense patroaa^ 
and of a revenue of more than fire thousand s 
year was thought but a poor atonement for the 
great crime of having modestly remonatr&t«d 
against the unconstitutional DeclaratioB of I> 
dulgence. Sancroft was pronounced to be }mA 
such a traitor and just such a penitent as Jadju 
Iscariot. The old hypocrite had, it was said 
while afifecting reverence and love for his zLa«- 
ter, given the fatal signal to his master's est- 
mies. When the mischief had been done mli 
could not be repaired, the conscience of the 
sinner had begun to torture him. He had. li^ 
his prototype, blamed himself and bem<»a(d 
himself. He had, like his prototype, flung d&vi 
his wealth at the feet of those whose instnuacai 
he had been. The best thing that he cosM 
now do was to make the parallel complete sf 
hanging himself.^ 

James seems to have thought that the strosf- 
est proof of kindness which he could give » 
hereUcB who had resigned wealth, connliyY &> 
mily, for his sake, was to suffer them to be 
beset, on their dying beds, by his priests, s: 
some sick man, helpless in body and in mini, 
and deafened by the din of bad logie and b*d 
rhetoric, suffered a wafer to be thrust into b j 
mouth, a great work of grace was triumpha&i!; 
announced to the Court ; and the neophyte w 
buried with all the pomp of religion. But if h 
royalist, of the highest rank and most stainlcs 
character, died professing firm attachment s» 
the Church of England, a hole was dug in the 



son's oolleetioiL. They both bear date Oct. IS, imx. • 
suppose that the Urst letter was dated aoooidSag id ^ 
irew Style and the letter of revocation aeeordlas u ttf 
Old Style. 
X BaUo Ultima, 1697; H^tQiy of the^Iato PaxUaass. 
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Selds ; and, at dead of night, he was flong into 
t and covered up like a mass of carrion. Snch 
irere the obsequies of the Earl of Dunfermline, 
frho had served the House of Stuart with the 
lazard of his life and to the utter ruin of his 
brtunes, who had fought at Eilliecrankie, and 
ffao had, after the victory, lifted from the earth 
he still breathing remains of Dundee. While 
iving he had been treated wiUi contumely. The 
Scottish officers who had long served under him 
lad in vain entreated that, when they were 
brmed into a company, he might still be their 
commander. His religion had been thought a 
atal disqualification. A worthless adventurer, 
fhose only recommendation was that he was a 
'apist, was preferred. Dunfermline continued, 
luring a short time, to make his appearance in 
he circle which surrounded the Prince whom 
le had served too well ; but it was to no pur- 
►ose. The bigots who ruled the Court refused 
the ruined and expatriated Protestant Lord 
he means of subsistence : he died of a broken 
leart J and they refused him even a grave.* 

The insults daily offered at Saint Germains 
the Protestant religion produced a great ef- 
sct in England. The Whigs triumphantly asked 
rhether it were not clear that the old tyrant 
ras utterly incorrigible; and many even of the 
onjurors observed his proceedings with shame, 
isgust and alarm.f The Jacobite party had, 
rom the first, been divided into two sections, 
rhich, three or four years after the Revolution, 
egan to be known as the Compounders and 
iie Noncompounders. The Compounders were 
dose who wished for a restoration, but for a 
estoration accompanied by a general amnesty, 
nd by guarantees for the security of the civil 
nd ecclesiastical constitution of the realm, 
'he Noncompounders thought it downright 
Hiiggery, downright rebellion, to take advan- 
ige of His Majesty's unfortunate situation for 
ie purpose of imposing on him any condition, 
'he plain duty of his subjects was to bring him 
ack. What traitors he would punish and what 
raitors he would spare, what laws be would 
bserve and with what laws he would dispense, 
rere questions to be decided by himself alone. 
r he decided them wrongly, he must answer for 
is fault to heaven and not to his people. 

The great body of English Jacobites were 
lore or less Compounders. The pure Noncom- 
ounders were chiefly to be found among the 
.Oman Catholics, who, very naturally, were not 
)licitous to obtain any security for a religion 
hich they thought heretical, or for a polity 
•om the benefits of which they were excluded, 
here were also some Protestant nonjurors, 
ich as Kettlewell and Hickes, who resolutely 
allowed the theory of Filmer to all the extreme 
>nsequences to which it led. But, though 
ettleweU tried to convince his countrymen 
tat monarchical government had^been ordained 



* View of the Goart of Balnt Oermalna from 1600 to 
95. That Danfermline wu gnnlj ill used is pUin 
'ea from the Memoirs of Dundeoi 1714. 
t So early as tho ymr 1690, that conclare of the lead- 
g Jacobites which gave Preston his instractloiis made 
Btronip representation to James on this snbjeet **He 
nst overmle the bigotry of Saint aermalnsi and dispose 
eir minds to think of those methods that are more likely 
gain the nation. For there is one silly thing or another 
dly done there, that comes to onr notice here, which 
olongs what they so passionately desiie." See also A 
lort and Tme Relation of Intrigues transacted both at 
»me and Abroad to restore the late King James, 16M. 



by Go^, not as a means of making them happy 
here, but as a cross which it was their duty to 
take up and bear in the hope of being recom- 
pensed for their sufferings hereafter, and though 
Hickes assured them that there was not a 
single Compounder in the whole Theban legion, 
very few churchmen were inclined to run the 
risk of the gallows merely for the purpose of 
reestablishing the High Commission and the 
Dispensing Power. 

The Compounders fbrmed the main strength 
of the Jacobite party in England : but the Non- 
compounders had hitherto had undivided sway 
at Saint Germains. No Protestant, no moderate 
Roman Catholic, no man who dared to hint that 
any law could bind the royal prerogative, could 
hope for the smallest mark of favour from the 
banished King. The priests and the apostate 
Melfort, the avowed enemy of the Protestant 
religion and of civil liberty, of Parliaments, of 
trial. by jury and of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
were in' exclusive possession of the royal ear. 
Herbert was called Chancellor, walked before the 
other officers of state, wore a black robe em- 
broidered with gold, and carried a seal : but he 
was a member of the Church of England ; and 
therefore he was not suffered to sit at the Council 
Board.} 

The truth is that the faults of James's head 
and heart were incurable. In his view there 
could be between him and his subjects no reci- 
procity of obligation. Their duty was to risk 
property, liberty, life, in order to replace him on 
the throne, and then to bear patiently whatever 
he chose to inflict upon them. They could no 
more pretend to merit before him than before 
God. When they had done all, they were stiU 
unprofitable servants. The highest praise due 
to the royalist who shed his blood on the field 
of battle or on the scaffold for hereditary mon- 
archy was simply that he was not a traitor. 
After all the severe discipline which the de- 
posed King had undergone, he was still as much 
bent on plundering and abasing the Church of 
England as on the day when he told the kneel- 
ing fellows of Magdalene to get out of his sight, 
or on the day when he sent the Bishops to the 
Tower. He was in the habit of declaring that 
he would rather die without seeing England 
again than stoop to capitulate with those whom 
he ought to command.2 In the Declaration of 
April 1692 the whole man appears without dis- 
guise, full of his own imaginary rights, unable 
to understand how any body but himself can 
have any rights, dull, obstinate and cruel. An- 
other paper which he drew up about the same 
time shows, if possible, still more clearly, how 
little he had profited by a sharp experience. 
In that paper, he set forth the plan according 
to which he intended to govern when he should 
be restored. He laid it down as a rule that one 
Commissioner of the Treasury, one of the two 



X View of the Court of Saint Germains. The account 
given in this View is contrmed by a remarkable paper, 
which is among the Nairae MBS. Some of the heads of 
the Jacobite party in Spgland made a representation to 
JamcML one article of which is as follows: "They beg 
that Your Majestv wonid be pleased to admit of the 
Chancellor of Bn^and into yonr ConneU : yonr enemtes 
take adrantage of his not being in It." James's answer 
is evaslTe. ''The King will be, on all occasions^ ready 
to express the ^nst valne and esteem he has ft>r his laocd 
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Secretaries of State, the Secretary at War, the 
majority of the Great Officers of the Household, 
the majority of the Lords of the Bedchamber, 
the majority of the officers of the army, should 
always be Roman Catholics.* 

It was to no purpose that the most eminent 
Compounders sent from London letter after let- 
ter filled with judicious counsel and earnest 
supplication. It was to no purpose that they 
demonstrated in the plainest manner the im- 
possibility of establishing Popish ascendancy in 
a country where at least forty nine fiftieths of 
the population and much more than forty- 
nine fiiftieths of the wealth and intelligence 
were Protestant. It was to no purpose that 
they informed their master that the Declara- 
tion of April 1692 had been read with ex- 
ultation by his enemies and with deep afflic- 
tion by his friends, that it had been printed 
and circulated by the usurpers, that it had done 
more than all the libels of the Whigs to inflame 
the nation against him, and that it had fur- 
nished those naral officers who had promised 
him support with a plausible pretext for break- 
ing faith with him, and for destroying the fleet 
which was to have convoyed him back to his 
kingdom. He continued to be deaf to the re- 
monstrances of his best friends in England till 
those remonstrances began to be echoed at Ver- 
sailles. All the information which Lewis and 
his ministers were able to obtain touching the 
state of our island satisfied them that James 
would never be restored unless he could bring 
himself to make large concessions to his sub- 
jects. It was therefore intimated to him, kindly 
and courteously, but seriously, that he would 
do well to change his counsels and his counsel- 
lors. France could not continue the war for the 
purpose of forcing a Sovereign on an unwilling 
nation. She was crushed by public burdens. 
Her trade and industry languished. Her har- 
vest and her Vintage had failed. The peasantry 
were starving. The faint murmurs of the pro- 
Tincial Estates began to be heard. There was 
a limit to the amount of the sacrifices which the 
most absolute prince could demand from those 
whom he ruled. However desirous the Most 
Christian King might be to uphold the cause of 
hereditary monarchy and of pure religion all 
over the world, his first duty was to his own 
kingdom; and, unless a counter revolution 
speedily took place in England, his duty to his 
own kingdom might impose on him the painful 
necessity of treating with the Prince of Orange. 
It would therefore be wise in James to do with- 
out delay whatever he could honourably and 
conscientiously do to win back the hearts of his 
people. 

Thus pressed, James unwillingly yielded. He 
consented to give a share in the management of 
his afZairs to one of the most distinguished of 
the Compounders, Charles Earl of Middleton. 

Middleton's family and his peerage were 
Scotch. But he was closely connected with 
some of the moblest houses of England : he had 
resided longln England : he had been appointed 
by Charles the Second one of the English Sec- 
retaries of State, and had been entrusted by 
James with the lead of the English Honse of 
Commons. His abilities and acquirements were 
€it>nsiderable : his temper was easy and generous : 



his manners were popular; and his conduct bad 
generally been consistent and honourable. Ee 
had, when Popery was in the ascendant, resc<- 
lutely refused to purchase the royal favour by 
apostasy. Roman Catholic ecclesiastics bad 
been sent to convert him ; and the town Uc 
been much amused by the dexterity with whid 
the layman baffled the divines. A priest sa- 
dertook to demonstrate the doctrine of transcb- 
stantiation, and made the approaches in the 
usual form. " Your Lordship believes in tb 
Trinity." " Who told you so ?" said Middletas. 
" Not believe in the Trinity !" cried the Prist 
in amazement. "Nay," said Middleton; "prcpg 
your religion to be true if you can : but do sa 
catechize me about mine." As it was ('Uii 
that the Secretary was not a dispntant whon ii 
was easy to take at an advantage, the contPOTei<T 
ended almost as soon as it began.* When fo- 
tune changed, Middleton adhered to the e^ix 
of hereditary monarchy with a steadfastnes 
which was the more respectable because h 
would have had no difficulty in making Im 
peace with the new government. His senti- 
ments were so well known that, when the kiflf- 
dom was agitated by apprehensions of an iara- 
slon and an insurrection, he was arrested saA 
sent to the Tower: but no evidence on vLki 
he could be convicted of treason was daftcover*sd: 
and, when the dangerous crisis' was pa^. hs 
was set at liberty. It should seem indeed tte. 
during the three years which followed the 5e- 
volution, he was by no means an active p!c3e. 
He saw that a Restoration conld be eSkied 
only with the general assent of the natioc, ui 
that the nation would never assent to a Re5t> 
ration without securities against Poperr ssi 
arbitrary power. He therefore conceived tfci:. 
while his banished master obstinately rthsri 
to give such securities, it would be worse the 
idle to conspire against the existing goverasfii 
Such was the man whom James, in cc<s^ 
quence of strong representations from VerssLilZfi 
now incited to joirf^him in France. The greis 
body of Compounders learned with delight tbt 
they were at length to be represented n t^ 
Council at Saint Germains by one of their &> 
vourite leaders. Some noblemen and g(3^ 
men, who, though they had not approved ofti« 
deposition of James, had been so much Ss- 
gbsted by his perverse and absurd conduct tbt 
they had long avoided all connection with bi^ 
now began to hope that he had seen his errr r 
They had refused to have any thing to do «i- 
Melfort,- but they communicated freely "riti 
Middleton. The new minister conferred alsr 
with the four traitors whose infimay has bet^ 
made preeminently conspicuous by their Ftat'-.i. 
their abilities, and their great public serried 
with Godolphin, the p^at object of whose E* 
was to be in £Bivour with both the rival Elzjf 
at once, and to keep through all revolntioL* 
and counter-revolutions, his head, his estate %lc 
a place at the Board of Treasury; with ShrE«> 
bury, who, having once in a fatal moment es- 
tangled himself in criminal and di^ononrab.^ 
engagements, had not had the resolution « 
break through them; with Marlborough, wbi 
continued to profess the deepest repentance fs: 
the past and the best intentions for the faturc 
and with Bussell, who declared that he wm\ 
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!till what he had been before the day of La 
loguc, and renewed his promjhse to do what 
fonk had done, on condition that a general 
»rdon should be granted to all political offen- 
lera, and that the rojal power should be placed 
inder strong constitutional restraints. 

Before Middleton left England he had col- 
ected the sense of all the leading Compounders. 
They were of opinion that there was one expe- 
Lient which would reconcile contending factions 
^t home, and lead to the speedy pacification of 
Surope. This expedient was that James should 
esign the Crown in favour of the Prince of 
(Vales, and that the Prince of Wales should be 
)red a Protestant. If, as was but too probable, 
lis Majesty should refuse to listen to this sug- 
^stion, he must at least consent to put forth a 
)eclaration which might do away the unfa- 
vourable impression made by his Declaration 
if the preceding spring. A paper such as it 
ras thought expedient that he should publish 
ras carefully drawn up, and, after much dis- 
aission, approved. 

Early in the year 1693, Middleton, having 
)een put in full possession of the views of the 
principal English Jacobites, stole across the 
^annel, and made his appearance at the Court 
f James. There was at that Court no want of 
landerers and sneerers whose malignity was 
tnly the more dangerous because it 4Vore a 
aeek and sanctimonious air. Middleton found, 
m his arrival, that numerous lies, fabricated by 
he priests who feared and hated him, were al- 
eady in circulation. Some Noncompounders 

00 had written from London that he was at 
leart a Presbyterian and a republican. He was 
lowever very graciously received, and was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State conjointly with Mel- 
ort.* 

It very soon appeared that James was fully 
esolved never to resign the Crown, 'or to suffer 
be Prince of Wales to be bred a heretic ; and 

1 long seemed doubtful whether any arguments 
r entreaties would induce him to sign the De- 
laration which his friends in England had pre- 
ared. It was indeed a document very different 
:om any that had yet appeared under his Great 
leal. He was made to promise that he would 
rant a free pardon to all his subjects who 
hould not oppose him after he should land in 
bie island ; that, as soon as he was restored, he 
roald call a Parliament; that he would confirm 
U such laws, passed during the usurpation, as 
lie Houses should tender to him for confirma- 
[on ; that he would wave his right to chimney 
loney ; that he would protect and defend the 
istablished Church in the enjoyment of all her 
ossessions and privileges ; that he would not 
gain violate the Test Act; that he would leave 
. to the legislature to define the extent of his 
ispensing power ; and that he would maintain 
le Act of Settlement in Ireland. 

He struggled long and hard. He pleaded his 



* As to tUa ehsng6 of mliii8ti7 at Saint Qermalns see 
le very earioas but very confused narrative In the Life 
' James, iL 49S-41A; Burnet li. 219; Memolresde Saint 
jnon ; A French Conquest neither desirable nor practi- 
ible,lG93; and the Letters from the Naime MSS., printed 
f Macpherson. 

f Life of James, 11. 009. Bossuet's opinion will be found 
I the Appendix to H. Uazure's history. The Bishop sums 
p his arguments thus: "Je dirai done rolontiers aux 
ithollques, s'il y en a qui n'approuTont point la declara< 
9n dont il s'agit; Noll esse Justus multum; neque plus 
.pias quam neeesse est, ne obstupescas." In the Life of 



conscience. Could a son of the Holy Boman 
Catholic and Apostolic Church bind himself to 
protect and defend heresy, and to enforce a law 
which excluded true believers from office? 
Some of the ecclesiastics who swarmed in his 
household told him that he could not without 
sin give any such pledge as his undutiful sub- 
jects demanded. On this point the opinion of 
Middleton, who was a Protestant, could be of 
no weight. But Middleton found an ally in one 
whom he regarded as a rival and an enemy. 
Melfort, scared by the universal hatred of which 
he knew himself to be the object, and afraid 
that he should be held accountable, both in 
England and in Prance, for his master's wrong- 
headedness, submitted the cas^ to several emi- 
nent Doctors of the Sorbonne. These learned 
casuists pronounced the Declaration unobjec- 
tionable in a religious point of view. The great 
Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, who was regarded by 
the Gallican Church as a father scarcely in- 
ferior in authority to Cyprian or Augustin, 
showed, by powerful arguments, both theolo- 
gical and political, that the scruple which 
tormented James was precisely of th^t sort 
against which a much wiser King had given a 
caution in the words, " Be not righteous over- 
much."! The authority of the French divines 
was supported by the authority of the French 
government. The language held at Versailles 
was so strong that James began to be alarmed. 
What if Lewis should take serious offence, 
should think his hospitality ungratefully re- 
quited, should conclude a peace with the 
usurpers, and should request his unfortunate 
guests to seek another asylum ? It was neces- 
sary to submit. On the seventeenth of April, 
1693, the Declaration was signed and sealed. 
The concluding sentence was a prayer. " We 
come to vindicate our own right and to es- 
tablish the liberties of our people; and may 
God give us success in the prosecution of the 
one as we sincerely intend the confirmation of 
the other r't The prayer was heard. The 
success of James was strictly proportioned to 
his sincerity. What bis sincerity was we know 
on the best evidence. Scarcely ban he called 
on heaven to witness the truth of his profes- 
sions, when he directed Melfort to send a copy 
of the Declaration to Rome, with such explana- 
tions as might satisfy the Pope. Melfort's letter 
ends thus: "After all, the object of this De- 
claration is only to get us back to England. We 
shall fight the battle of the Catholics with much 
greater advantage at Whitehall than at Saint 
Germains."{ 

Meanwhile the document from which so much 
was expected had been despatched to London. 
There it was printed at a secret press in the 
house of a Quaker : for there was among the 
Quakers, a party, small in number, but zealous 
and active, which had imbibed the poliUcs of 
William Penn.|| To circulate such a work was 

opinion, and that Bossnet, though he held out longer than 
the rest, saw at last that he had been in error, but did 
not choose formally to retract. I think much too highly 
of Bossuet's understanding to believe this. 

I Life of James, 11. 605. 

i *' En fln oelle cy— J'entends la declaration — ^n'est que 
pour rentrer ; et Ton pent beaucoup mienx dispnter des 
aflkires des Catholiqnes a Whythall qu'a Saint Qermala.*' 
— Masure, Appendix. 

II Baden to the States General, June 2 (12,) 1093. Pour 
thousand copies, wet from the press, were found In this 
house. 
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a seirice of some danger : but agents were found/ 
Several persons were taken up while distributing 
copies in the streets of the citj. A hundred 
packets were stopped in one day at the Post 
Office on their way to the fleet. But, after a 
short time, the government wisely gave up the 
endeavour to suppress what could not be sup- 
pressed, and published the Declaration at full 
length, accompanied by a severe commentary.''*' 
The commentary, however, was hardly needed. 
The Declaration altogether failed to produce the 
effect which Middleton had anticipated. The 
truth is, that his advice had not been asked till 
it mattered not what advice he gave. If James 
bad put forth such a manifesto in January, 
1689, the throne would probably not have been 
declared vacant. If he had put forth such a 
manifesto when he was on the coast of Nor- 
mandy at the head of an army, he would have 
conciliated a large part of the nation, and he 
might possibly have been joined by a large part 
of the fleet. But both in 1689 and in 1692, he 
had held th6 language of an implacable tyrant ; 
and it was now too late to affect tenderness of 
heart and reverence for the constitution of the 
realm. The contrast between the new Declara- 
tion and the preceding Declaration, excited, not 
without reason, general suspicion and contempt. 
TThat confidence could be placed in the word 
of a Prince so unstable, of a Prince who veered 
from extreme to extreme? In 1692 nothing 
would satisfy him but the heads and quarters of 
hundreds of poor ploughmen and boatmen, who 
bad, sevefal years before, taken some rustic 
liberties with him at which his grandfather, 
Henry the Fourth, would have had a hearty 
laugh. In 1693, the foulest and most ungi^ate- 
ful treasons were to be covered with oblivion. 
Gaermarthen expressed the general sentiment. 
" I do not," he said, ''understand all this. Last 
April I was to be hanged. This April I am to 
have a free pardon. I cannot imagine what I 
have done during the past year to deserve such 
goodness." The general opinion was that a snare 
was hidden under this unwonted clemency, this* 
unwonted respect for law. The Declaration, it 
was said, was excellent ; and so was the Coro- 
nation oath. Every body knew how King James 
had observed his Coronation oath ; and every 
body might guess how he would observe bis 
Declaration. While grave men reasoned thus, 
the Whig jesters were not sparing of their pas- 
quinades. Some of the Noncompounders, mean- 
time, uttered indignant murmurs. The King 
was in bad hands, in the hands of men who 
hated monarchy. His mercy was cruelty of the 
worst sort. The general pardon which he had 



• Baden's Letters to the States General of Blay and 
Jane, 1093; An Answer to the Late King James's Decla- 
ration published at Baint Oermains, 1693. 

t James, 11. fil4. I am nnwillinx to bellere that Ken 
was among those who blamed the Declaration of 1603 as 
toom«rclfal. 

X Among the Nairne Papers is a letter sent on this 
ocouion by Ulddloton to Hacarthj, who was then serving 
In Germany. Middleton tries to sooth Ifacarthy and to 
Indnee Ifacarthy to sooth others. Nothing more disin- 
mnnons was ever written by a Minister of State. " The 
King," says the Secretary, ** promises In the foresaid 
Declaration to restore the Settlement, bnt, at the same 
time, declares that he will recompense all those who 
may suffer by it by ciTiog them oquiTalents." Now 
James did not declare that he would reeompense any body, 
but merely that he would adrise with his Parliament on 
the subject He did not declare that he would even ad- 
vise with his Parliament about recompensing all who 



granted to his enemies was in tmfh a geneni 
proscription of his friends. Hitherto the Judges 
appointed by the usurper had been under a re- 
straint, imperfect indeed, yet not absolutely 
nugatory. They had known that a day cf 
reckoning might come, and had therefore m 
general dealt tenderly with the persecuted ad- 
herents of the rightful King. That restraint Es 
Majesty had now taken away. He had told HoU 
and Treby that, till he should land in England, 
they might hang royalists without the smiBllesS 
fear of being called to account.f 

But by no class of people was the Declaratjoa 
read with so much disgust and indignation as 
by the native aristocracy of Ireland. This thfs 
was the reward of their loyalty. This was t2ic 
faith of kings. When England bad cast James 
out, when Scotland had rejected him, the Irish 
had still been true to him ; and he had. in re- 
turn, solemnly given his sanction to a law whidt 
restored to them an immense domain of whidi 
they had been despoiled. Nothing that Lad 
happened since that time had diminished their 
claim to his favour. They had defended his 
cause to the last : they hAd fought for him losg 
after he had deserted Ibhem : man3r of thee, 
when unable to contend longer against superior 
force, had followed him into banishment : asi 
now it appeared that he was desirons to maks 
peace with his deadliest enemies at the expense 
of his most faithful friends. There was mcdi 
discontent in the Irish regiments which wcic 
dispersed through the Netherlands and aloaf 
the frontiers of Germany and Italy. Even the 
Whigs allowed that, for once, the O's asd 
Macs were in the right, and asked triompban'Jj 
whether a prince who had broken his word lo 
his devoted servants could be expected to keep 
it to his foes ?! 

While the Declaration was the subject cf 
general conversation in England, military ope- 
rations recommenced on the Continent. The 
preparations of France had been such a? amazed 
even those who estimated most highly her re- 
sources and the abilities of her rulers. Both hs 
agriculture and her commerce were sufiens^. 
The vineyards of Burgundy, the interminabH 
corn-fields of the Beauce, had failed to yield 
their increase : the looms of Lyons were sllcn:; 
and the merchant ships were rotting In the 
harbor of Marseilles. Yet the monarchy pre- 
sented to its numerous enemies a firont more 
haughty and more menacing than ever. Lewif 
had determined not to make any advance to- 
wards a reconciliation with the newgOTemment 
of England till the whole strength of his reabn 
had been put forth in one more eflfort. A mighty 



might suffer, but merely about recompensing raeh a* hai 
followed him to the last. Finallj he said nothliig aKnt 
equivalents. Indeed the notion of giving an equiv:akai 
to every body who suffered by the Act of SettWioeatt is 
other words, of giving an equivalent for the fee <unp)e :i 
half the soil of Ireland, was obviously absurd. MJdd>> 
ton's letter will be found in Macpherson's coUartion. I 
will give a sample of the language held by the Whig* oa 
this occasion. ** The Roman Catholics of Ireland,** sa]?? 
one writer, " although in point of interest and profess^fm 
different from us, vet, to do them right, have de^enrd 
well from the late king, though ill from us ; and for lbs 
late King to leave them' and exclude them is such kx 
instance of uncommon ingratitude that Protestant^ bavt> 
no reason to stand bv a Prince that deserts bis own r^rty, 
and a people that have been {aithftil to him a.nd h^ 
interest to the very last-'^^A short and true BelatioA af 
the Intrigues, &c., 1694. 
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effort in trnth it was, but too exhaneting to be 
repeated. He made an immense display of force 
at once on the Pyrenees and on the Alps, on the 
Rhine and on the Mease, in the Atlantic and in 
the Mediterranean. That nothing might be want- 
ing which CO aid excite the martial ardoar of a 
nation eminently high spirited, he instituted, a 
few days before he left his palace for the camp, 
a new military order of knighthood, and placed 
it ander the protection of his own sainted an- 
cestor and patron. The new cross of Saint 
Lewis shone on the breasts of the gentlemen 
who had been conspicaoas in the trenches 
before Mons and Namur, and on the fields of 
Fleams and Steinkirk ; and the sight raised a 
generoas emulation among those who had still 
to win an honourable fame in arms.* 

In the week in which this celebrated order 
began to exist Middleton visited Versailles. A 
letter in which he gave his friends in England 
an account of his visit has come down to us.f 
He was presented to Lewis, was most kindly 
received, and was overpowered by gratitude and 
admiration. Of all the wonders of the Court, — 
so Middleton wrote, — its master was the great- 
est. The splendour of the great King's personal 
merit threw even the splendour of his fortunes 
into the shade. The language which His Most 
Christian Majesty held about Knglish politics, 
was, on the whole, highly satisfactory. Yet in 
one thing this accomplished prince and his able 
and experienced ministers were strangely mis- 
taken. They were all possessed with the absurd 
notion that the Prince of Orange was a great 
man. No pains had been spared to undeceive 
them ; but they were under an incurable delu- 
sion. They saw through a magnifying glass of 
such power that the leech appeared to them a 
leviathan. It ought to have occurred to Mid- 
dleton that possibly the delusion might be in 
his own vision and not in theirs. Lewis and 
the counsellors who surrounded him were far 
indeed from loving William. But they did not 
hate him with that mad hatred which raged in 
the breasts of his English enemies. Middleton 
was one of the wisest and most moderate of the 
Jacobites. Tet even Middleton's judgment was 
BO much darkened by malice, that, on this sub- 
ject, he talked nonsense unworthy of his capa- 
city. He, like the rest of his party, could see 
in the usurper nothing but what was odious 
and contemptible, the heart of a fiend, the 
understanding and manners of a stupid, brutal, 
Dutch boor, who generally observed a sulky 
silence, and, when forced to speak, gave short 
testy answers in bad English. The French 
statesmen, on the other hand, judged of Wil- 
liam's faculties from an intimate knowledge of 
the way in which he had, during twenty years, 
conducted affiiirs of the greatest moment and 
of the greatest difficulty. He had, ever since 
1673, been playing against themselves a most 
complicated game of mixed chance and skill for 
an immense stake : they were proud, and with 
reason, of their own dexterity at that game; 
yet they were conscious that in him they had 



* The edict of creation was registered by the Parlia- 
ment of Paris on the 10th of April 1693. 

t The letter is dated the l»th of April 1698. It is among 
the Naime MSS., and was printed by Maepherson. 

X " II ne me plait nullement que M. Middleton est alle 
en France. Ce n'est pas un homme qni vondroit fiiire an 
tel pas sans qnelque chose d'importance, et de bien con- 



found more than their match. At the com- 
mencement of the long contest every advantage 
nad been on their side. They had at their 
absolute command all the resources of the 
greatest kingdom in Europe; and he was 
merely the servant of a commonwealth, of 
which the whole territory was inferior in ex- 
tent to Normandy or Guienne. A succession 
of generals and diplomatists of eminent ability 
had been opposed to him. A powerfhl faction 
in his native country had pertinaciously crossed 
his designs. He had undergone defeats in the 
field and defeats in the senate : but his wisdom 
and firmness had turned defeats* into victories. 
Notwithstanding all that could be done to keep 
him down, his influence and fame had been 
almost constantly rising and spreading. The 
most important and arduous enterprise in the 
history of modem Europe had been planned 
and conducted to a prosperous termination by 
him alone. The most extensive coalition that 
the world had seen for ages had been formed 
by him, and would be instantly dissolved if his 
superintending care were withdrawn. He had 
gained two kingdoms by statecraft, and a third 
by conquest ; and he was still maintaining him- 
self in the possession of all three in spite of both 
foreign and domestic foes. That these things 
had been effected by a poor creature, a man of 
the most ordinary capacity, was an assertion 
which might easily find credence among the 
nonjuring parsons who congregated at Sam's 
Coffee-house, but which moved the laughter of 
the veteran politicians of Versailles. 

While Middleton was in vain trying to con- 
vince the French that William was .a greatly 
overrated man, William, who did full justice to 
Middleton's merit, felt much uneasiness at 
learning that the Court of Saint Germains bad 
called in the help of so able a counsellor.^ 
But this was only one of a thousand causes of 
anxiety which during that spring pressed on 
the King's mind. He was preparing for the 
opening of the campaign, imploring his allies 
to be early in the field, rousing the sluggish, 
haggling with the greedy, making up quarrelSi 
adjusting points of precedence. He had to pre- 
vail on the Cabinet of Vienna to send timely 
succours into Piedmont. He had to keep a 
vigilant eye on those Northern potentates who 
were trying to form a third party in Europe. 
He had to aet as a tutor to the Elector of 
Bavaria in the Netherlands. He had to provide 
for the defence of Liege, a matter which the 
authorities of Liege cooly declared to be not at 
all their business, but the business of England 
and Holland. He had to prevent the House of 
Brunswick Wolfenbuttel from going to blows 
with the House of Brunswick Lunenburg : he 
had to accommodate a dispute between the 
Prince of Baden and the Elector of Saxony, 
each of whom wished to be at the head of an 
army on the Rhine ; and he had to manage the 
Landgrave of Hesse, who omitted to furnish his 
own contingent, and yet wanted to command 
the contingents furnished by other princes.J 



certe, sar qnoy j^aj fiiit beaneonp de reflections qne Je 
reserve a vous dire a vostre heureuse arrivee.*' — ^Williajn 
to PorUand from Loo, April 18 (28,) 1693. 

§ The best account of William's labonruncl anxieties 
at this time is contained In his letters to Heinsins— parti- 
cnlarly the loUers of Hay 1 (»,) and 30, 1603. 
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And now the time for action had arriYed. On 
the eighteenth of May Lewis left Veniailles: 
early in Jane he was under the walls of Namnr^ 
The Princesses, who had accompanied him, held 
their court within the fortress. He took under 
his immediate command the army of Boufflers, 
which was encamped at Gemblouz. Little more 
than a mile ofif lay the army of Luxemburg. 
The force collected in that neighbourhood under 
the French lilies did not amount to less than 
a hundred and twenty thousand men. Lewis 
had flattered himself that he should be able 
to repeat in 1693 the stratagem by which Mons 
had been taken in 1691 and Kamur in 1692 ; 
and he had determin^that either Liege or 
Brussels should be his |Ry. But William had 
this year been able to assemble in good time a 
force, inferior indeed to that which was opposed 
to him, but still formidable. With this force he 
took his post near Louyain, on the road between 
the two threatened cities, and watched every 
morement of the enemy. 

Lewis was disappointed. He found that it 
would not be possible for him to gratify his 
ranity so safely and so easily as in the two pre- 
ceding years, to sit down before a g^reat town, 
to enter the gates in triumph, and to receire 
the keys, without exposing himself to any risk 
greater than that of a staghunt at Fountaine- 
bleau. Before he could lay siege either to Liege 
or to Brussels he must fight and win a battle. 
The chances wer^ indeed greatly In his farour : 
for his army was more numerous, better officered 
and better disciplined than that of the allies. 
Luxemburg strongly advised him to march 
against William. The aristocracy of France 
anticipated with intrepid gaiety a bloody but a 
glorious day, followed by a large distribution 
of the crosses of the new order. William him- 
self was perfectly aware of his danger, and pre- 
pared to meet it with calm but mournful for- 
titude.* Just at this conjuncture Lewis an- 
nounced his intention to return instantly to 
Versailles, and to send the Dauphin and Bouf- 
flers, with part of the army which was assem- 
bled near Namur, to join Marshal Lorges who 
commanded in the Palitinate. Luxemburg was 
thunderstruck. He expostulated boldly and ear- 
nestly. Never, he said, was such an opportu- 
nity thrown away. If his Majesty would march 
against the Prince of Orange, victory was almost 
certain. Could any advantage which it was 
possible to obtain on the Rhine be set against 
the advantage of a victory gained in the heart 
of Brabant over the principal army and the 
principal captain of the coalition ? The Marshal 
reasoned : he implored : he went on his knees ; 
but in vain ; and he quitted the royal presence 
in the deepest dejection. Lewis left the camp 
a week after he had joined it, and never, after- 
wards made war in person. 

The astonishment was great throughout his 
army. All the awe which he inspired could not 
prevent his old generals from grumbling and 
looking sullen, his young nobles from venting 
their spleen, sometimes in curses and some- 
times in sarcasms, and even his common sol- 
diers from holding irreverent language round 
their watchfires. His enemies rejoiced with 



I* He speaks very despondlngly in fate letter to Helnslufl 
of the SOth of May. Saint Simon aajs : '* On a sn deqnls 
one le Prince d'Oninge eorirlt plnsievn foia an prince de 
vandmoAt, ton ami intime^ qn'il etait perdu et qn'U n'y 



vindictive and insulting joy. Waa it notstmgt 
they asked, that this great prince should hart 
gone in state to the Uieatre of war, and tke> 
in a week have gone in the sama state \mk 
again? Was it necessary that all that r&st 
retinue, princesses, dames of honour and tin- 
women, equerries and gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, cooks, confectioners and musicbss, 
long trains of waggons, droves of led boiSEd 
and sumpter mules, piles of plate, bales gf 
tapestry, should travel four hundred nil«$ 
merely in order that the Most Christian Cv 
might look at his soldiers and then retQnl 
The ignominious truth was too evident to U 
concealed. He had gone to the Netfaerlac^ is 
the hope that he might again be able to saaid 
some military glory without any hazard to bii 
person, and hfl4 hastened back rather than ex- 
pose himself to the chances of a pitched fielir 
This was not the first time that his Most Cbm> 
tian Majesty had shown the same kind of pr> 
deuce. Seventeen years before he had been op- 
posed under the walls of Bouchain to the atse 
antagonist. William, with the ardour of a Ten 
young commander, had most- imprudently c^ 
fered battle. The opinion of the ablest geoenls 
was that, if Lewis had seized the oppoitonitT, 
the war might have been ended in a day. Tke 
French army had eagerly asked to be led to the 
onset The King had called his lieutenaoU 
round him and had collected their opinioBS. 
Some courtly officers to whom a hint of kis 
wishes had been dexterously conveyed hi&. 
blushing and stammering with shame, To:e<i 
against fighting. It was to no purpose that boid 
and honest men, who prized his honour moit 
than his life, had proved to him that, on sk 
principles of the military art, he oa^ht to accept 
the challenge rashly given by the enemy. His 
Majesty had gravely expressed his sottov tU: 
he could not, consistently with his public duty, 
obey the impetuous movement of his blood, hid 
turned his rein, and had galloped back to his 
quarters.^ Was it not frightful to think ▼ha: 
rivers of the best blood of France, of Spain, d 
Germany and of England, had flowed, and vers 
destined still to flow, for the gratification of t 
man who wanted the vulgar courage which wu 
found, in the meanest of the hundreds of thoii- 
sands whom he had sacrificed to his vain^^oriom 
ambition ? 

Though the French army in the Netherlands 
had been weakened by the departure of tne 
forces commanded by the Dauphin and BoQf> 
fiers, and though the allied army waa dailj 
strengthened by the arrival of fresh troops, Lbx- 
emburg still had a superiority of force; and 
that superiority he increased by an adroit stra- 
tagem. He marched towards Liege, and made 
as if he were about to form the sie^ of that 
city. William was uneasy, and the more un- 
easy because he knew that there was a French 
party among the inhabitants. He quitted Ids 
position near Louvain, advanced to Nether Hes- 
pen, and encamped there with the river G«tte 
in his rear. On his march he learned that Hgj 
had opened its gates to the French. The news 
increased his anxiety about Liege, and deter- 
mined him to send thither a force sufficient to 



avait qne par nn miracle qn*il pnt eehapper.'* 
t Saint Simon; Monthir Mercnrr, June 1993: BoxMt 

U. Ill, 
} Memoiiw da Saint ttmoa; Banoi L 40L 
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pverawe the xnalecontents within the city*) and 
o repel anj attack from without'^ This was 
xactlj what Luxemburg had expected and de- 
ired. His feint had served its purpose. He 
arned his back on the fortress which had 
itherto seemed to be his object, and hastened 
owards the Gette. William, who had detached 
lore than twenty thousand men, and who. had 
nt fifty thousand left in his camp, was alarmed 
y learning from his scouts, on the eighteenth 
f July, that the French General, with near 
ighty thousand, was close at hand. 

It was still in the King's power, by a hasty 
etreat, to put the narrow, but deep, waters of 
de Gette, which had lately been swollen by 
ains, between his army and the enemy. But 
iie site which he occupied was strong ; and it 
ould easily be made still stronger. He set all 
is troops to work. Ditches were dug, mounds 
irown up, palisades fixed in the earth. In a 
iw hours the ground wore a new aspect ; and 
le King trusted that he should be able to re- 
el the attack even of a force greatly outnum- 
ering his own. Nor was it without much ap- 
earance of reason that he felt this confidence. 
Then the morning of the nineteenth of July 
roke, the bravest men of Lewis's army looked 
ravely and anxiously on the fortress which had 
iddenly sprung up to arrest their progress, 
he allies were protected by a brewtwork. 
ere and there along the entrenchments were 
^rmed little redoubts and half moons. A hun- 
red pieces of cannon were disposed along the 
imparts. On the left flank, the village of 
omsdorff rose close to the little stream of Lan- 
m, from which the English have named the 
sastrous day. On the right was the village of 
eerwinden. Both villages were, after the 
shion of the Low Countries, surrounded by 
oats and fences ; and, within these enclosures, 
:e little^lots of ground occupied by dififerent 
milies were separated by mud walls five feet 

height and a foot in thickness. All these 
irricades William had repaired and strength- 
led. Saint Simon, who, after the battle, sur- 
ijed the ground, could hardly, he tells us, 
ilieve that defences so extensive and so for- 
idable could have been created with such 
pidity. 

Luxemburg, however, was determined to try 
h ether even this position could be maintained 
^inst the superior numbers and the impetuous 
Jour of his soldiers. Soon after sunrise the 
ar of the cannon began to be heard. William's 
ittcries did much execution before the French 
tillery could be so placed as to return the fire, 
was eight o'clock before the close fighting 
!gan. The village of Neerwinden was re- 
.rded by both commanders as the point on 
iich every thing depended. There an attack 
IS made by the French left wing commanded 

• ilontchevreuil, a veteran officer of high re- 
lation, and by Berwick, who, though young, 
IS fast rising to a high place among the cap- 
ns of his time. Berwick led the oukiet, and 
-ced his way into the village, but was soon 
iven out again with a terrible carnage. His 
lowers fled or perished : he, while trying to 
ly them, and cursing them for not doing 
3ir duty better, was surrounded by foes. He 

• l^illiAin to Heiiudafl, July 7 (17,) 1093. 

Saint Simon*8 worda are remarkable. "Lear cav»- 



.^*' tie My>, ^y fit d'abord pUer des tronpee d'eUte [ Anglaifl en enrent i'honnenr." 



concealed his white cockade, and hoped to be' 
able, by tibe help of his native tongue, to pass 
himself off as an officer of the English army. 
But his &ce was recognized by one of his mo- 
ther's brothers, George Churchill, who held on 
that day the command of a brigade. A hurried 
embrace was exchanged between the kinsmen ; 
and the uncle conducted the nephew to William, 
who, as long as every thing seemed to be going 
well, remained in the rear. The meeting of 
the king and the captive, united by such close 
domestic ties, an<f divi^ds^by such inexplicable 
Injuries, was a strange sight. Both behaved as 
became them. William uncovered, and ad- 
dressed to his prisoner a few words of courteous 
greeting. Berwick's only reply was a solemn 
bow. The King put on his hat : the Duke put 
on his hat ; and the cousins parted for ever. 

By this time the French, who had been driven 
in confusion out of Neerwinden, bad been rein- 
forced by a division under the command of the 
Duke of Bourbon, and came gallantly back to 
the attack. William, weU aware of the import- 
ance of this post, gave oilers that troops should 
move thither from other parts of his line. This 
second conflict was long and bloody. The as- 
sailants again forced an entrance into the vil- 
lage. They were again driven out with immense 
slaughter, and showed little inclination to re- 
turn to the charge. 

Meanwhile the battle had been raging aU 
along the entrenchments of the allied army. 
Again and again Luxemburg brought up his 
troops within pistol shot of the breastwork : but 
he could bring them no nearer. Agiun and 
again they recoiled from the heavy filre which 
was poured on their front and on their flanks. 
It seemed that all was over. Luxemburg re- 
tired to a spot which was out of gunshot, and 
summoned a few of his chief officers to a con- 
sultation. They talked together during some 
time; and their animated gestures were ob- 
served with deep interest by all who were within 
sight. 

At length Luxemburg formed his decision. 
A last attempt must be made to carry Neer- 
winden; and the invincible household troops, 
the conquerors of Steinkirk, must lead the way. 

The household troops came on in a manner 
worthy of their long and terrible renown. A 
third time Neerwinden was taken. A third time 
William tried to retake it. At the head of 
some English regiments he charged the guards 
ef Lewis with such fury that, for the first time 
in the memory of the oldest warrior, that far 
famed band gave way.f It was only by the 
strenuous exertions of Luxemberg, of the Duke 
of Ghartres, and of the Duke of Bourb<)n, that . 
the broken ranks were rallied. But by this 
time the centre and left of the allied army had 
been so much thinned for the purpose of sup- 
porting the conflict at Neerwinden that the in- 
trenchments could no longer be defended on 
other points. A little after four in the after- 
noon tbe whole line gave way. All was havoo 
and confusion. Solmes had received a mortal 
wound, and fell, still alive, into the hands of 
the enemy. The English soldiers, to whom his 
name was hateful, accused him of having in his 
sufferings shown pusillanimity unworthy of a 

Jniiqxi'alorB inTindbles." He addi, " Les gardes du Prince 
d'Orange, eenx de H. de Yaudemont, et deuc regimens 
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soldier. The Duke of Orniond was struck down 
ia the press ; and in another moment he would 
haye been a corpse, had not a rich diamond on 
his finger caught the eje of one of the French 
guards, who justly thought that the owner of 
such a jewel would be a valuable prisoner. The 
Duke's life was saved ; and he was speedily ex- 
changed for B^TFick. Ruvigny, animated by 
the true refugee hatred of the country which 
had cast him out, was taken fighting in the 
thickest of the battle. Those into whose hands 
he had fallen knew hli|^well,^nd knew that, if 
they carried him to their camp, his head would 
pay for that treason to which persecution had 
driven him. With admirable generosity they 
pretended not to recognise him, and suffered 
him to make his escape in the tumult. 

It was only on such occasions as this that 
the whole greatness of William's character ap- 
peared. Amidst the rout and uproar, while 
arms and standards were fiung away, while 
multitudes of fugitives were choking up the 
bridges and fords of the Qette or perishing in 
its waters, the King, hitving directed Talmash 
to superintend the retreat, put himself at the 
head of a few brave regiments, and by desperate 
efforts arrested the progress of the enemy. His 
risk was greater than that which others ran. 
For he could not be persuaded either to encum- 
ber his feeble frame with a cuirass, or to hide 
the ensigns of the garter. He thought his star 
a good rallying point for his own troops, and 
only smiled when he was told that it was a 
good mark for the enemy. Many fell on his 
right hand and on his left. Two led horses, 
which in' the field always closely followed his 
person, were struck dead by cannon shots. One 
musket ball passed through the curls of his 
wig, another through his coat: a third bruised 
his side and tore his blue riband to tatters. 
Kany years later greyheaded old pensioners 
who crept about the arcades and alleys of 
Chelsea Hospital used to relate how he charged 
at the head of Galway's horse, how he dis- 
mounted four times- to put heart into the in- 
fantry, how he rallied one corps which seemed 
to be shrinking : " That is not the way to fight 
gentlemen. You must stand close up to them. 
Thus, gentlemen, thus." "You might have 
seen him," an eyewitness wrote, only four days 
after the battle, " with his sword in his hand, 
throwing himself upon the enemy. It is cer- 
tain that, one time, among the rest, he was seen 
at the head of two English regiments, and that 
he fought seven with these two in sight of the 
whole army, driving them before him above a 
quarter of an hour. Thanks be to God that pre- 
served him." The enemy pressed on him so 
close that it was with difficulty that he at 
length made his way over the Gette. A small 
body of brave men, who shared his peril to the 
last, C0UI4 hardly keep off the pursuers as he 
Cussed the bridge.* 

Never, perhaps, was the change which the 
progress of civilization has produced In the 



• Berwiek ; Saint Simon ; Barnet i. 112, 113 ; Fenquieres ; 
London Gazette, Jnlj 27,31, Aug. 3, 1693; French Official 
Belation ; Relation sent by the King of Great Britain to 
their High MightinGsdes, Aug. 2, 1693; Extract of a Letter 
from the Adjutant of the King of England's Dragoon 
Guards, Aug. 1 ; Dykvelt's Letter to the States General, 
dated July 30, at noon. The last four papers will be 
found In the Monthly Mercuries of July and August, 1693. 
Bee also the History of the Last Campaign ia the Spanish 



art of war more strikingly illustrated llian cs 
that day. Ajaz beating down the Trojan leader 
with a rock which two ordinary men cooM 
scarcely lift, Horatius defending the brfdg* 
against an army, Richard the Lionhcarted 
spurring along the whole Saracen line witb<at 
finding an enemy to stand his assault, Robert 
Bruce crushing with one blow the helmet aed 
head of Sir Henry Bohun in sight of the wboli 
array of England and Scotland, such are tk 
heroes of a dark age. In such an age bodlr 
vigour is the most indispensable qnalificatie 
of a warrior. At Landen two poor sickly beiags, 
who, in a rude state of society, would have \^k. 
regarded as too puny to bear any part in cce- 
bats, were the souls of two great armies. Is 
some heathen countries they would have Ins. 
exposed while infants. In Christendom tber 
would, six hundred years earlier, hare beenssl 
to some quiet cloister. But their lot bad Mfs 
on a time when men had discovered that tk 
strength of the muscles is fiir inferior in ralas 
to the strength of the mind. It is prohsbk 
that, among the hundred and twenty thoosasd 
soldiers who were marshalled round Neerriz- 
den under all the standards of WcBtem E> 
rope, the two feeblest in body were the honii- 
backed dwarf who urged forward the fiery ot5St 
of France, and the asthmatic skeleton who c*> 
vered the slow retreat of England. 

The French were victorious : but ther hii 
bought their victory dear. More than ten tbos- 
sand of the best troops of Lewis had falka 
Neerwinden was a spectacle at which the cl^^ 
soldiers stood aghast. The streets were ysled 
breast high with corpses. Among the ?bia 
were some great lords and some renov::!^ 
warriors. Montchevreuil was there, and ik 
mutilated trunk of the Duke of Uz«, first ia 
order of precedence among the whole aristocn- 
cy of France. Thence too Sarsfield was bora 
desperately wounded to a pallet from wajd 
he never rose ag^in. The Court of Saint Gf^ 
mains had conferred on him the empty tid^ cf 
Earl of Lucan : but history knows him hj :k 
name which is still dear to the most nnfc-ns- 
nate of nations. The region renowned in bk- 
tory as the battle field, during many agrvs. d 
the most warlike nations of Europe, has >f^ 
only two more terrible days, the day of Sal- 
plaquet and the day of Waterloo. During ri&sj 
months the ground was strewn with skslif 
and bones of men and horses, and with fiv- 
ments of hats and shoes, saddles and holsten. 
The next summer the soil, fertilised by twcst? 
thousand corpses, broke forth into niiIlioB« r* 
poppies. The traveller who, on the road free 
Saint Tron to Tirlemont, saw that vast sheet cf 
rich scarlet spreading from Landen to Keer^la- 
dcn, could hardly help fancying that the fie^:*- 
tive prediction of the Hebrew prophet was i!t^ 
rally accomplished, that the earth was dis- 
closing her blood, and refusing to cover tbfi 
slain.f 

There was no pursuit, though tbe son ^m\ 



Ketherlands by Edward D'Anrergne, d«dScat«d tt> r'y 
Bake of Ormond, 1693. Tho Freneh dl<t Jiuitice to W^ 
liam. "Le Prince d'Orango," Raclna w'rote to BA'av 
" penm etre pria, aprcs avoir fait des ta^TTeUl*^ "■ ** 
also the gloving desci-IpUon or8terae,vlko, no d>i«u(,i»' 
many time* heard the battle fonght ovftr by old «di4:^ 
It was on this ooeaaion that Corporal Xrixa w&s ^ 
wounded on the field, and was norsed by Um Bc^j'^c. 
t Letter from Lord Perth to his Bister, Jmao 17, l&i 
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tiH high in the hearen when William crossed 
he Gette. The conquerors were so much ez- 
taasted hy marching and fighting that they 
ould scarcely move ; and the horses were in 
yen worse condition than the men. Their 
general thought it necessary to allow some time 
9r rest and refreshment. The French nobles 
!nloaded their sumpter horses, supped gaily, 
nd pledged one another in champagne amidst 
be heaps of dead ; and, when night fell, whole 
rigades gladly lay down to sleep in their ranks 
n the field of battle. The inactivity of Lux- 
mburg did not escape censure. None could 
eny that he had in the action shown great skill 
nd energy. But some complained that he 
ranted patience and perseverance. Others 
rhispered that he had no wish to bring to an 
nd a war which made him necessary to a Court 
rhere he had never, in time of peace, found 
ivour or even justice.* Lewis, who on this 
iccasion was perhaps not altogether free from 
omc emotions of jealonsy, contrived, it was re- 
orted, to mingle with the praise which he be- 
towed on his lieutenant blame which, though 
elicately expressed, was perfectly intelligible. 
In the battle," he said, " the Duke of Luxem- 
nrg behaved like Cond^ ; and since the battle 
he Prince of Orange has behaved like Tu- 
enne." ' 

In truth the ability and vigour with which 
ruiiam repaired his terrible defeat might well 
xcite admiration. ^< In one respect," said the 
Ldmiral Coligni, " I may claim superiority over 
Jciarider, over Scipio, over Caesar. They won 
reat battles, it is true. I have lost four great 
attics ; and yet I show to the enemy a more 
»rmidable front than ever." The blood of Co- 
gni ran in the veins of William ; and with the 
[ood liad descended the unconquerable spirit 
hich could derive from failure as much glory 
} happier commanders owed to success. The 
efeat of Landen was indeed a heavy blow. The 
jng had a few days of cruel anxiety. If Lux- 
mburg pushed on, all was lost. Louvain must 
JI, and Mechlin, and Nieuport, and Ostend. 
he Batavian frontier would be in danger. The 
ry for peace throughout Holland might be such 
5 neither States General nor Stadtholder would 
e able to resistf But there was delay ; and 
very short delay was enough for William. 
rom\he field of battle he made his way through 
le multitude of fugitives to the neighbourhood 
r Louvain, and there began to collect his scat- 
Ted forces. His character is not lowered by 
le anxiety which, at that moment, the most 
sastrous of his life, he felt for the two persons 
ho were dearest to him. As soon as he was 
ife, he wrote to assure his wife of his safety. J 
L the confusion of the flight he had lost sight 
' Portland, who was then in very feeble health, 
id hod therefore run more than the ordinary 
Bks of war. A short note which the King sent 
his friend a few hours later is still extant.} 
Though I hope to see you this evening, I can- 
>t help writing to tell you how rejoiced I am 
at you got off so well. God grant that your 
ialth may soon be quite restored. These are 

* Saint Simon mentions the reflections thrown on the 
mhal. Feuquieres, a Tery good Judge, tells us that 
ixemburg wae unjustly blamed, and that the French 
cny was really too mnoh crippled bf its losses to Im- 
ove the victory. 

f This account of what would hare take place, if Luzem- 
nr had been able and willinir to imoroTe his Tictorv. 



great trials, which he has been pleased to send 
me in quick succession. I must try to submit 
to his pleasure without mnrmnring, and to do*, 
serve his anger less." 

His forces rallied fast. Large bodies of troops 
which he had, perhaps imprudently, detached 
from his army while he supposed that Liege.was 
the object of the enem^, rejoined him by forced 
marches. Three weeks after his defeat he held 
a review a few miles from Brussels. The nnm* 
ber of men under arms was greater than on the 
morning of the bloody day of Landen: thetr 
appearance was soldierlike; and their spirit 
seemed unbroken. William now wrote to Hein- 
sius that the worst was over. *^ The crisis," he 
said, ^^has been a terrible one. Thank Grod 
that it has ended thus." He did not, however, 
think it prudent to try at that time the event of 
another pitched field. He therefore suffered the 
French to besiege and take Charleroy ; and this 
was the only advantage which they derived 
from the most sanguinary battle fought in En* 
rope during the seventeenth century. 

The melancholy tidings of the defeat of Lan* 
den found England agitated by tidings not less 
melancholy from a different quarter. During 
many months the trade with the Mediterranean 
Sea had been almost entirely interrupted by the 
war. There was no chance that a merchantman 
from London or from Amsterdam would, if un- 
protected, reach the Pillars of Hercules without 
being boarded by a French privateer; and 
the protection of armed vessels was not easily 
to be obtained. During the year 1692, great 
fleets, richly laden for Spanish, Italian and 
Turkish markets, had been gathering in the 
Thames and the TexeL In February, 1693, near 
four hundred ships were ready to start. The 
value of the cargoes was estimated at several 
millions sterling. Those galleons which had 
long been the wonder and "envy of the world 
had never conveyed so precious a freight from 
the West Indies to Seville. The English go- 
vernment undertook, in concert with the Dutch 
government, to escort the vessels which were 
laden with this great mass of wealth. The 
French government was bent on intercepting 
them. 

The plan of the allies was that seventy shipe 
of the line and about thirty frigates and brig* 
antines should assemble in the channel under 
the command of Eillegrew and Delaval, the two 
new Lords of the English Admiralty, and should 
convoy the Smyrna fleet, as it was popularly 
called, beyond the limits within which any 
danger could be apprehended from the Brest 
squadron. The greater part of the armament 
might then return to guard the Channel, while 
Rooke, with twenty sail, might accompany the 
trading vessels and might protect them against 
the squadron which lay at Toulon. The plan 
of the French government was that the Brert 
squadron under Tourville and the Toulon squad- 
ron under Estrees should meet in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Straits of Gibraltar, and should 
there lie in wait for the booty. 

Which plan was the better conceived may 

I have taken fk-om what seems to hare been a rerr manly 
and sensible speech made hy Talmash in the House of 
Commons on the 11th of December following. See Grey's 
Debates. 

t William to Heinsins, July 20, (90.) 1»3. 

I William to Fortland, Jaly 21, (31,) 1603. 
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be doubted. Which was the better executed 
13 a question which admiti of no doubt. The 
whole French na^y, whether in the Atlantic or in 
the Mediterranean, was moved by one will. 
The navy of England and the navy of the United 
Provinces were subject to different authorities ; 
and, both in England and in the United Pro- 
Tinces, the power was divided and subdivided 
to such an extent that no single person was 
pressed by a heavy responsibility. The spring 
oame. The merchants loudly complained that 
they had already lost more by delay than they 
oould hope to gain by the most successful voyage ; 
and still the ships of war were not half manned 
or half provisioned. The Amsterdam squad- 
ton did not arrive on our coast till late in 
April ; the Zealand squadron not till the middle 
of May.* It was June before the immense fleet, 
near five hundred sail, lost sight of the cliffs of 
England. 

Tourville was already on the sea, and was 
Steering southward. But Eillegrew and Delaval 
were so negligent or so unfortunate that they 
had no intelligence of his movements. They 
at first took it for granted that he was still lying 
in the port of Brest. Then they heard a rumour 
that some shipping had been seen to the north- 
ward ; and they supposed that he was taking 
advantage of their absence to threaten the 
coast of Devonshire. It never seems to have 
occurred to them as possible that he might have 
effected a junction with the Toulon squadron, 
and might be impatiently waiting for his prey 
in the neighborhood of Gibraltar. They there- 
fore, on the sixth of June, having convoyed the 
Smyrna fleet about two hundred miles beyond 
TJshant, announced their intention to part com- 
pany with Rooke. Booke expostulated, but to 
no purpose. It was necessary for him to sub- 
mil^ and to proceed with his twenty men of 
war to the Mediterranean, while his superiors, 
with the rest of the armament, returned to the 
Channel. 

It was by this time known in England that 
Tourville had stolen out of Brest, and was 
hastening to join Estrees. The return of Kille- 
grew and Delaval therefore excited great alarm. 
A swift sailing vessel was instantly despatched 
to warn Rooke of his danger: but the warning 
never reached him. He ran before a fair wind 
to Gape Saint Vincent ; and there he learned 
that some French ships were lying in the neigh- 
bouring Bay of Lagos. The first information 
which he received led Uim to believe that 
they were few in number ; and so dexterously 
did they conceal their strength that, till they 
were within half an hour's sail, he had no sus- 
picion that he was opposed to the whole mari- 
time strength of a great kingdom. To contend 
against fourfold odds would have been madness. 
It was much that he was able to save his squad- 
ron from utter destruction. He exerted all his 

• London Gazette, April 24, Ukj 15, 1693. 

t Buzchett's Memoirs of Tntnuactions at Sea ; Barnet 
11. 114, lid 116; the London Gazette, July 17, 1693; 
Monthly Mercury of July ; Letter firom Cadix, dated i 
July 4. 

X NareiMnu Lnttrell'i Diary; Baden to the States Gen- j 
oral, July 14, (24,) July 25 (Aug. 4.) Among the Tanner < 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library are letters describing the ! 
agitation in the City. " I wish," says one of Bancroft's ; 
Jacobite correspondents, "it may open our eyes and ; 
ehange our minds. But by the acconnts I hare seen, the ' 
Turkey Company went from the Queen and Council Ufll i 
of Batisfhetion and good humour.'* I 



skill. Two or three Dutch men of war, vhid 
were in the rear, courageously sacrificed theo. 
selves to save the fleet. With the rest of 'M 
armament, and with about sixty merchant sti^ 
Rooke got safe to Madeira and thence to Coii 
But more than three hundred of the Teudi 
which he had convoyed were scattered OTer tfai 
ocean. Some escaped to Ireland ; some to Co> 
runna: some to Lisbon; some to Cadiz: km 
were captured, and more destroyed. A fev, 
which had taken shelter under the rod rf 
Gibraltar, and were pursued thither bj Jie 
enemy, were sunk when it was found that thfr 
could not be defended. Others perished is 
the same manner under the batteries of MaLfi 
The gain to the French seems not to hare b^ 
great : but the loss to England and HoQaodni 
immense.! 

Never within the memory of man had tim 

been in the City a day of more gloom and ag> 

tion than that on which the news of theeocoD- 

ter in the Bay of Lagos arrived. Manjce- 

chants, an eyewitness said, went awaj from tk 

Royal Exchange, as pale as if they bad nwni 

sentence of death. A deputation from the dq* 

chants who had been sufferers by this sna 

' disaster went up to the Queen with an adits 

representing their grievances. They wtn ^ 

mltted to the Council Chamber, where sbeia 

seated at the head of the Board. She diredcd 

Somers to reply to them in her name ; tod x 

addressed to them a speech well calcaUted to 

, soothe their irritation. Her Majesty, he said,feii 

I for them from her heart ; and she had aiit&if 

^ appointed a Committee of the PHtj Coaad 

to inquire into the cause of the late miifoitut. 

' and to consider of the best means of prere&tlif 

I similar misfortunes in time to come.J Tu 

{ answer gave so much satisfaction that the Id 

Mayor soon came to the palace to thank 'i: 

I Queen for her goodness, to assure htr tba 

through all vicissitudes, London would btuu 

to her and her consort, and to inform her tul 

I severely as the late calamity had beenfUtbj 

j many great commercial houses, the Coodgi 

Council had unanimously resolved to adTua 

whatevermight be necessary for thesupponcJ 

I the government. { 

I The ill humour which the public calamltis 
naturally produced was inflamed by CTcrrfifr 
tious artifice. Never had the Jacobite ymp- 
leteers been so savagely scurrilous as dzm 
this unfortunate summer. The police was cofr 
sequently more active than ever in scclungfe 
the dens from which so much treason pa- 
ceeded. With great difficulty and after loj 
search the most important of all the imlicesse^ 
presses was discovered. This press beloagti 
to a Jacobite named William Andertoo, vkos 
intrepidity and fanaticism marked him ootts 
fit to be employed on services from which pn- 
dent men and scrupulous men shrink. Don^.? 



§ London Gaiette, August 21, 16W; L'HeraWtau* 
States General, July 28, (Aug. 7,) As I shall, m ibU J^ 
the following chaptera, make large use of the d|»p.a» 
of L'Hermitage, it may be proper to «y wmrtWuf »«^;^ 
him. He was a French refugee, and resided lo l**^^^ 
as agent for the Waldenaes. One of hla employment -« 
been to send newsletters to Heinslns. Some i£t;^r«s:» 
extracts ftom those newsletters wttl be fonad in x^^f 
of the Baron Sirtema de Grorestins. It was V^^'J^ 
eonseqoenee of the Pensionary's reeommendauon tij« ^ 
States General, by a resolution dated July 21, U^f- * 
1693, desired L'Hermitage to oolleot and «»«»»"» ^;;2 
iatelUgenceofwhatvaBpaadagiAEa^and. m»wf» 
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wo years he had been w&tched by the agents 
f the government : bnt where he exercised his 
raft was an Impenetrable mystery. At length 
le was tracked to a house near Saint James's 
Itreet, where he was known by a feigned name, 
nd where he passed for a working jeweller. 
L messenger of the press went thither with 
ereral assistants, and found Anderton's wife 
nd mother posted as sentinels at the door, 
'he women knew the messenger, rushed on him, 
ore his hair, and cried out "Thieves" and 
Murder." The alarm was thus given to An- 
erton. He concealed the instruments of his 
ailing, came forth with an assured air, and 
lade defiance to the messenger, the Censor, the 
lecretary, and Little Hooknose himself. After 
. struggle he was secured. His room was 
earched ; and at first sight no evidence of his 
Tillt appeared. But behind the bed was soon 
ound a door which opened into a dark closet. 
Jhe closet contained a press, types and heaps of 
lewly printed papers. One of these papers, 
ntitled Remarks on the Present Confederacy 
nd the Late Revolution, is perhaps the most 
ran tic of • all the Jacobite libels. In this 
ract the Prince of Orange is gravely accused 
f having ordered fifty of bis wounded English 
oldiers to be burned alive. The governing 
tiinciple of his whole conduct, it is said, is not 
ain-glory, or ambition, or avarice, but a deadly 
latred of Englishmen and a desire to make 
hem miserable. The nation is vehemently ad- 
iired, on peril of incurring the severest judg- 
lents, to rise up and free itself from this plague, 
his curse, this tyrant whose depravity makes it 
iflScult to believe that he can have been pro- 
reated by a human pair. Many copies wefe 
Iso found of another paper, somewhat less 
srocious but perhaps more dangerous, entiled 
L French Conquest neither desirable nor prac- 
icable. In this tract also the people are ex- 
lorted to rise in insurrection. They are assured 
hat a great part of the army is with them. The 
^rces oikhe Prince of Orange will melt away: 
e will be glad to make his eseape ; and a cha- 
itable hope is sneeringly expressed that it 
laj not be necessary to do him any harm be- 
'ond sending him back to Loo, where he may 
iT-e surrounded by luxuries for which the Eng- 
Lsh have paid dear. 

The government, provoked and alarmed by 
he virulence of the Jacobite pamphleteers, de- 
ermlned to make Anderton an example. He 
rcLa Indicted for high treason, and brought to 
he bar of the Old Bailey. Treby, now Chief 
ustice of the Common Pleas, and Powell, who 
ad honourably distinguished himself on the 
ay of the trial of the bishops, were on the 
(ench. It is unfortunate that no detailed report 
f the evidence has come down to us, and that 
re are forced to content ourselves with such 
ragments of information as can be collected 
rom the contradictory narratives of writers evi- 
ently partial, intemperate and dishonest. The 
idictment, however, is extant ; and the overt 



acts which it imputes to the prisoner, undoubt- 
edly amount to high treason.* To exhort the 
subjects of the realm to rise up and depose the 
King by force, and to add to that exhortation 
^the expression, evidently ironical, of a hope that 
it may not be necessary to inflict on him any 
evil worse than banishment, is surely an offenoe 
which the least courtly lawyer will admit to be 
within the scope of the statute of Edward the 
Third.^On this point, indeed, there seems to 
have been no dispute, either at the trial or sub- 
sequently. 

The prisoner denied that he had printed the 
libels. On this point it seems reasonable that, 
since the evidence has not come down to us, we 
should give credit to the judges and the jury 
who heard what the witnesses had to say. 

One argument with which !A.nderton had been 
ftimished by his advisers, and which, in the 
Jacobite pasquinades of that time, is represented 
as unanswerable, was that, as the art of print- 
ing had been unknown in the reign of Edward 
the Third, printing could not be an overt act of 
treason under a statute of that reign. The ' 
Judges treated this argument very lightly; and 
they were surely justified in so treating it. For 
it is an argument which would lead to the con- 
clusion that it could not be an overt act of trea- 
son to behead a King with a guillotine, or to 
shoot him with a Mlnie rifle. 

It was also urged in Anderton's favour, — and 
this was undoubtedly an argument well entitled 
to consideration, — ^that a distinction ought to 
be made between the author of a treasonable 
paper and the man who merely printed it. The 
former could not pretend that he had not un- 
derstood the meaning of the words which he 
had himself selected. But to the latter those 
words might convey no idea whatever. The 
metaphors, the allusions, the sarcasms, might' 
be far beyond his comprehension ; and, while 
his hands were busy among the types, his 
thoughts might be wandering to things alto- 
gether unconnected with the manuscript which 
was before him. It is undoubtedly true that it 
may be no crime to print what it would be a 
great crime to write. But this is evidently a 
matter concerning which no general rule can be 
laid down. , Whether Anderton had, as a mere 
mechanic, contributed to spread a work the ten- 
dency of which he did not suspect, or had 
knowingly lent his help to raise a rebellion, 
was a question for the jury j and the jury might 
reasonably infer from his change of his name, 
from the secret manner in which he worked, 
from the strict watch kept by his wife and mo- 
ther, and from the ftiry with which, even in the 
grasp of the messengers, he railed at the gov- 
ernment, that he was not the unconscious tool, 
but the intelligent and zealous accomplice of 
traitors. The twelve, after passing a consider- 
able time in deliberation, informed the Court 
that one of them entertained doubts. Those 
doubts were removed by the arguments of Treby 
and Powell,* and a verdict of Guilty was found. 



bound with enrloos and valuable informatton whick U 
OTThere else to be found. His accounts of parllamentaiy 
rooeedings are of peculiar value, and seem to have been 
» considered by bis employers. 

Copies of the despatches of L*Hermitage, and, indeed, of 
te despatches of all the ministers and agents employed 
f the States General in England fh>m the time of Eliza- 
»tlt downward, now are, or will soon be, in the library 
r tlie Britiflh Moaeum. For this valuable addition to thf 



great national store-house of knowledge, the country is 
ohielly indebted to Iiord Falmerston. But it would bo 
unjust not to add that his infitruetions were most lealoudy 
carried Into effect by the late Sir Edward Bisbrowe, with 
the cordial co-operation of the enlightened men who have 
chaive of the noble collection of Archives at the Bague. 

• It is stxmnge that the Indlotnieat should not have been 
printed in HoweU*s State Trials. The copy which is 
before me was made for Sir James Mackintosh 
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The fate of the prisoner remained during some 
time in suspense. The Ministers hoped that he 
might be induced to saye his own neck at the 
expense of the necks of the pamphleteers who 
had employed him. But his natural courage 
was kept up by spiritual stimulants, which the 
nonjuring divines well understood how to ad- 
minister. He suffered death with fortitude, and 
continued to revile the government to the last. 
The Jacobites clamoured loudly against the cru- 
elty of the Judges who tried him, and of the 
Queen who had left him for execution, and, not 
very consistently, represented him at once as a 
poor ignorant artisan, who was not aware of 
the nature and tendency of the act for which 
he suffered, and as a martyr who had heroi- 
cally laid down his life for the banished King 
and the persecuted Church.* 

The Ministers were much mistaken if they 
flattered themselves that the fate of Anderton 
would deter others from imitating his ex- 
ample. His execution produced several pam- 
phlets scarcely less virulent than those for 
which he had suffered. Collier, in what he 
called Remarks on the London Gazette, exulted 
with cruel joy over the carnage of Landen, and 
the vast destruction of English property on the 
coast of Spain.f Other writers did their best 
to raise riots among the labouring people. For 
the doctrine of the Jacobites was that disorder, 
in whatever place or in whatever way it might 
begpji, was likely to end in a Restoration. A 
phrase which, without a commentary, may seem 
to be mere nonsense, but which was really full 
of meaning, was often in their mouths at this 
time, and was indeed a password by which the 
members of the party recognised each other : 
•< Box it about; it will come to my father." — 
The hidden sense of this gibberish was, *' Throw 
the country into confusion ; it will be necessary 
at last to have recourse to King James."]; Trade 
was not prosperous, and many industrious men 
were out of work. Accordingly songs addressed 
to the distressed classes were composed by the 
malecontent street poets. Numerous copies of a 
ballad exhorting the weavers to rise against 
the government, were discovered in the house 
of that Quaker who had printed James's Decla- 
ration.2 Every art was used for the purpose of 
exciting discontent in a much more formidable 
body of men, the sailors; and unhappily the 
vices of the naval administration furnished the 
enemies of the State with but too good a choice 
of inflammatory topics. Some seamen deserted : 
some mutinied: then came executions; and 
then came more ballads and broadsides, repre- 
senting those executions as barbarous murders. 
Reports that the government had determined 
to defraud its defenders of their hard-earned 
pay were circulated with so much effect that a 
great crowd of women from Wapping and 
Rotherhithe besieged Whitehall) clamouring for 



* Most of the information which has come down to ns 
about Anderton's oaso will he foand In Howell's State 
Trials. 

iThe Bemarks are extant, and deserve to be read. 
Narcissus Lnttrell's Diary. 
Narcissus Luttrell's Dia^. 
There are still ezUnt a handbill addressed to All 
Gentlemen Seamen that are weary of their Lives; and a 
1»allad aoensinip the King and <9^een of cmelty to the 
•allon. 

*'To robbers, thieves, and felons, they 
Freely giant pazdona erery day. 



what was due to their hosbandB. Hary hU 
the good sense and good nature to order fov 
of those unfortunate petiUoners to be admitted 
into the room where she was holding a C<n:B- 
cil. She heard their complaints, and htnti 
assured them that the rumour which had alani- 
ed them was unfounded. || By this time Bik.% 
Bartholomew's day drew near; and the grtU 
annual fair, the delight of idle apprentices tU 
the horror of Puritanical Aldermen, was opened 
in Smithfield, with the usual display of dwKh^ 
giants, and dancing dogs, the man that ate £rE^ 
and the elephant that loaded and fired a mvs 
ket. But of all the shows none proved so at- 
tractive as a dramatic performance, which, ii 
conception, though doubtless not in exeeuticii, 
seems to have borne much resemblance to thos 
immortal masterpieces of humour in whici 
Aristophanes held up CIcon and Lamachu a 
derision. Two strollers personated KUlegiw 
and Delaval. The Admirals were representee ai 
flying with their whole fleet before a few Freack 
privateers, and taking shelter under the ^tsB 
of the Tower. The oflBce of Chonia was per- 
formed by a Jackpudding, who expressed Te:T 
freely his opinion of the naval administratidc. 
Immense crowds flocked to see this »traag* 
farce. The applauses were load ; the recei^s 
were great; and the mountebanks, who iad 
first ventured to attack only the unlucky ud 
unpopular Board of Admiradtj, now, emboii- 
ened by impunity and success, and probai^ 
prompted and rewarded by persons of mod 
higher station than their own, began to c&st re- 
flections on other departments of the gorezih 
ment. This attempt to revive the license d 
the Attic Stage was soon brought to a cJcse ^ 
the appearance of a strong body of constabk^ 
who carried off the actors to prison.lf Mean- 
while the streets of London were eveiy itig^ 
strewn with seditious handbills. At aU &*e 
taverns the zealots of hereditary right vm 
limping about with glasses of wine and piiad 
at their lips. This fashion had justAcome is; 
and the unitiated wondered much that so gctaX 
a number of jolly gentlemen should have soi- 
denly become lame. But those who were h 
the secret knew that the word Limp was a «& 
secrated word, that every one of the four Intea 
which composed it was the initial of an aogiiS 
name, and that the loyal subject who lioiped 
while he drank was taking oflT his bumper is 
Lewis, James, Mary, and the Prince.** 

It was not only in the capital that the Jaee- 
bites,at this time, made a great display of their 
wit. They mustered strong at Rath, where tbe 
Lord President Caermarthen was trying to re- 
cruit his feeble health. Every evening^ they mtt, 
as they phrased it, to serenade the Marquess, b 
other words, they assembled under the ski 
man's window, and there sang dog]grel lao- 
poons on him.f f 



Only poor seamen, who alone 

Do keep them in their fEtther'i throne^ 

Hnet have at all no mercy ahowa.'* 

Kareiesos Lnttrell gives an aeooont of thuscwft at Whi> 
haU. 

T L'Hermitage, Sept 0, (15,) 1«9S; KaniMiia LmtrsZTs 
Dia.ry. 

•• Nareissns Lnttrell's Diary. 

ft Hareissos LnttreU's Diary. In apaatpblrt paMSshi^ 
at thU time, and entitled A Dialogne betWMB. Whig 9M 
Tory, the Whig alludes to *' the pnblie iaaoKeneM at la 
Bath upon the Ute defeat in FUnden." 91m Toiy *» 
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It is remarkftble that the Lord President, at 
he Tery time at which he was insulted as a 
^illiamite at Bath, was considered as a staunch 
acobite at Saint Germains. How he came to 
\e so considered is a most perplexing question, 
iome writers are of opinion that he, like 
ihrewsbury, Russell, Godolphin and Marlbo- 
ough, entered into engagements with one king 
rhile eating the bread of the other. But this 
•pinion does not rest on sufficient proofs, 
^bout the treasons of Shrewsbury, of Russell, 
\f Godolphin, and of Marlborough, we have a 
;reat mass of eyidence, derived from various 
ources, and extending over seyeral years. But 
il the information which we possess about 
/aermarthen's dealings with James is contained 
8 a single short paper written by Melfort, on 
he sixteenth of October, 1693. From that pa- 
)er it is quite clear that some intelligence had 
cached the banished King and his Ministers, 
rhich led them to regard Caermarthen as a 
riend. But there is no proof that they ever so 
egarded him, either before that day, or after 
hat day.* On the whole, the most probable 
applanation of this mystery seems to be that 
Caermarthen had been sounded by some J)eico- 
>ite emissary much less artful than himself, 
ind had, for the purpose of getting at the bot- 
om of the new scheme of policy devised by 
iiddleton, pretended to be well disposed to 
he cause of the banished King, that an exag- 
gerated account of what had passed had been 
ent to Saint Germains, and that there had been 
auch rejoicing there at a conversion which 
oon proved to have been feigned. It seems 
itrange that such a conversion should even 
or a moment have been thought sincere. It 
ras plainly Gaermarthen's interest to stand by 
he sovereigns in possession. He was their 
hief minister. He could not hope to be the chief 
ainister of James. It can indeed hardly be 
opposed that the political conduct of a cun- 
ting old man, insatiably ambitious, and covet- 
ous, was much influenced by personal partiality, 
{ut, if there Were any person to whom Caer- 
aarthen was partial, that person was undoubt- 
rdly Mary. That he had seriously engaged in 
i plot to depose her, at the risk of his head if 
le failed, and with the certainty of losing Im- 
nense power and wealth if he succeeded, was 
k story too absurd for any credulity but the 
aredulity of exiles. 

Caermarthen had indeed at that moment pe- 
uliarly strong reasons for being satisfied with 
he place which he held in the counsels of Wil- 
iam and Mary. There is but too strong rea- 
on to believe that he was then accumulating 
mlawfal g^n with a rapidity unexampled even 
a bis experience. 

The contest between the two East l^dia Com- 



wer«, "I know not whitt toihe hotkeftdod dranken men 
lay have said and done at the Bath or elsewhere.'* In 
tie folio CoUoction of State Tracts, this Dialogue is errone- 
oaly said to hare been printed abont KoTember 1692. 
• The Paper to which I refer is among the Nalme MBS, 
nd will be foond in Macpherson's oolleetlon. Thai ex- 
silent writer, Mr. Hallam, has, on this subject, fUlen 
ito an error of a kind Tery rare with him. He says that 
tie name of Caermarthen Is perpetually mentioned among 
tiose whom James reckoned as his friends. I believe 
tiat the oTidenoe against Caermarthen will be found to 
ogin and to end with the letter of Melfort whleh I haTe 
lentioned. There is indeed, among the Ifalme MSS., 
rhloli Macpheraon printed, an undated and aaonynoui 



panies was, during the autumn of 1693, fiercer 
than ever. The House of Commons, finding the 
Old Company obstinately averse to all com- 
promise, had, a little before the close of the 
late session, requested the King to give the 
three years' warning prescribed by the Char- 
ter. Child and his fellows now began to be 
seriously alarmed. They expected every day 
to receive the dreaded notice. Nay, they 
were not sure that their exclusive privilege 
might not be taken away without any no- 
tice at all; for they found that they had, by 
inadvertently omitting to pay the tax lately im- 
posed on their stock at the precise time fixed 
by law, forfeited their charter ; and though it 
would, in ordinary circumstances, have been 
thought cruel in the government to take advan- 
tage of such a slip, the public was not in- 
clined to allow the Old Company any thing 
more than the strict letter of the bond. Every 
thing was lost if the Charter were not renewed 
before the meeting of Parliament. There can 
be little doubt that the proceedings of the cor- 
poration were still really directed by Child* 
But he had, it should seem, perceived that hia 
unpopularity had iojuriously affected the inte- 
rests which were under his care, and therefore 
did not obtrude himself on the public notice. 
His place was ostensibly filled by his near kins- 
man Sir ThOfmas Cook, one of the greatest mer- 
chants of London, and Member of Parliament 
for the borough of Colchester. The Directors 
placed at Cook's absolute disposal all the im- 
mense wealth which lay in their treasury ; and 
in a short time near a hundred thousand pounds 
were expended in corruption on a gigantic scale. 
In what proportions this enormous sum was 
distributed among the great men at Whitehall, 
and how much of it was embezzled by interme- 
diate agents, is still a mystery. We know with 
certainty however that thousands went to Sey- 
mour and thousands to Caermarthen. 

The effect of these bribes was that the At- 
torney-General received orders to draw up a 
charter regranting the old privileges to the Old 
Company. No minister, however, could, after 
what had passed in parliament, venture to ad- 
vise the Crown to renew the monopoly without 
conditions. The Directors were sensible that 
they had no choice, and reluctantly consented 
to accept the new Charter on terms substan- 
tially the same with those which the House of 
Commons had sanctioned. 

It Is probable that, two years earlier, such a 
compromise would have quieted the feud which 
distracted the City. But a long conflict, in , 
which satire and calumny had not been spared, 
had heated the minds of men. The cry of Dow- 
gate against Leadenhall Street was louder than 
ever. Caveats were entered: petitions were 



letter in which Caermarthen is reckoned among the 
friends of James. But this letter is altogether undeeerv* 
ing of consideration. The writer was eridentlv a silly 
hotheaded Jaoobite, who knew nothing about the situa- 
tion or character of any of the public men whom he men- 
tioned. He blunders grossly about Marlborough, Godol- 
phin, Russell, Shrewsbury and the Beaufort Ikmily. 
Indeed the whole composlUon is a tissue of absurdities. 

It ought to be remarked that, in the Life of James oom- 
piled from his own Papers, the assuTances of supmurt 
which he roceiTod from Marlborough, Russell, Qodolphin, 
Shrewsbury and other men of note are mentioned with rery 
copious details. But there U not a word indicating that 
any soehassoxanees were ever reoeived from Caa rm fc rt h i m. 
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irigned; find in those peUtions a doctrine wUch 
had hitherto been studiously kept in the back- 
ground was boldly affirmed. While it was 
doubtful on which side the royal i pretogative 
would be used, that prerogative bad not been 
questioned. But as soon as it appeared that the 
^d Company was likely to obtain a regrant of 
the monopoly under the Great Seal, the New 
Company -began to assert with vehemence that 
no monopoly could be created except by Act of 
Parliament. The Privy Council, over which 
Caermarthen presided, after hearing the matter 
tally argued by counsel on both sides, decided 
in &vour of the Old Company, and ordered the 
Charter to be sealed.'*^ 

The autumn was by this time far advanced, 
-and the armies in the Netherlands had gone into 
i^uarters for the winter. On the last day of Oc- 
tober William landed in England. The Parlia- 
ment was about to meet; and he had every rea- 
son to expect a session even more stormy than 
the last. The people were discontented, and 
not without cause. The year had been every 
•where disastrous to the allies, not only on the 
sea and in the Low Countries, but also in Ser- 
Ma, in Spain, in Italy, and in Germany. The 
Turks had compelled the generals of the 
•Empire to raise the siege of Belgrade. A newly 
created Marshal of France, the Duke of Noailles, 
-had invaded Catalonia and taken the fortress of 
Rosas. Another newly created Marshal, the 
Bkillfril and valiant Catinat, had descended from 
the Alps on Piedmont, and had, at Marsiglia, 
gained a complete victory over the forces of the 
Duke of Savoy. This battle is memorable as 
the first of a long series of battled in which the 
Irish troops retrieved the honour lost by misfor- 
tunes and misconduct in domestic war. Some 
of the exiles of Limerick' showed, on that day, 
under the standard of France, a valour which 
distinguished them among many thousands of 
brave men. It is remarkable that on the same 
day a battalion of the persecuted and expatri- 
ated Huguenots stood firm amidst the general 
disorder round the standard of Savoy, and fell 
fighting desperately to the last. 

The Duke of Lorges had marched into the 
Palatinate, already twice devastated, and had 
found that Turenne and Duras had left him 
something to destroy. Heidelberg, just begin- 
ning to rise again from its ruins, was again 
' sacked, the peaceable citisens butchered, their 
wives and daughters foully outraged. The 
very choirs of the churches were stained with 
blood : the pyxes and crucifixes were torn from 
the altars : the tombs of the ancient Electors 
were broken open : the corpses, stripped of their 
cerecloths and ornaments, were dragged about 
the streets. The skull of the father of the 
Duchess of Orleans was beaten to fragments by 
the soldiers of a prince among the ladies of 
whose splendid Court she held the foremost 
place. 

And yet a discerning eye might have perceiv- 
ed that, unfortunate as the confederates seemed 
to have been, the advantage had really been on 
their side. The contest was quite as much a 
financial as a military contest. The French 
King had, some months before, said that the 
last piece of gold would carry the day ; and he 

* A Journal of several Remarkable PUaagee relating 
to the East India Trade, 1693. 
t See the Kontiay Mercnxles and London Gasettoa of 



now began palnMly to feel the tjnitli of the atr. 
ing. England was undoubtedly h^rd pressed 
by public burdens : but still she stood up eren 
France meanwhile was fast sinking. Her re- 
cent eiforts had been too much for her strea^ 
and had left her spent and annerred. Jser^ 
had her rulers shown more ingennitj in decis-bf 
taxes or more severity in exacUn^ them : b:l 
by no ingenuity, by no severity, was it possibfe 
to raise the sums necessary for another sodi 
campaign as that of 1693. In England the bar- 
vest hi^ been abundant. In Fnuice the t<si 
and the wine had again failed. The people, m 
usual, railed at the government. The gores- 
ment, with shameful ignorance or more shutt- 
ful dishonestjc, tried to direct the public in£f- 
nation against the dealers in grain. Decme 
appeared which seemed to have been elaboi&ttir 
framed for the purpose of taming dearth Issb 
famine. The nation was assured thai there wa 
no reason for uneasiness, that there was la&i 
than a sufficient supply of food, and tha: tk 
scarcity had been produced by the villaooasartt 
of misers, who locked up their stor^ in :k 
hope of making enormous gains. CommiiSics- 
ers were appointed to inspect the graaaries. isi 
were empowered to send to market all the an 
that was not necessary for the consnmptiea d 
the proprietors. Such interference of cokx 
increased the suffering which it iv-as meut tc 
relieve. But in the midst of the genera) ds- 
tress there was an artificial plen^ in one fav- 
oured spot. The most arbitnury prince mmt 
always stand in some awe of an immeise mjos 
of human beings collected in the n^giihoo' 
hood of his own palace. Apprehensions aoilir 
to those which lukd induced the Caesars to ex- 
tort from Africa and Egypt the means of pac^ 
ering the rabble of Rome induced Lewis to s^ 
gravate the misery of twenty proTineea for the 
purpose of keeping one huge city in good 
humour. He ordered bread to be distrihfiic 
in all the parishes of the capital at less tbe 
half the market price. The Bngiisfa Jacohks 
were stupid enough to extol the wisdoo fisi 
humanity of this arrangement. The barreiL. 
the^^said, had been good in Bngland and has ia 
France } and yet the loaf was chei^ter at Piua 
than in London ; and the explanation was sb> 
pie. The French had a sovereign whose hcsrt 
was French, and who watched oTer his peedfc 
with the solicitude of a father, while the Ei^- 
lish were cursed with a Dutch tyrant, who Fsft 
their com to Holland. The titiih was that a 
week of such fatherly government as thai cf 
Lewis would have raised all England in sncs 
from Northumberland to Cornwall. That tt«s« 
might be abundance at Paris, the pe<^e «f 
Normandy and Anjou were stuffing themselres 
with nettles. That there might be tracquilllTT 
at Paris, the peasantry were fighting with tla^ 
bargemen and the troops all along the Lolrr 
and the Seine. Multitudes fled from tiiownsvl 
districts where bread cost five sous a pound 'W 
the happy place where bread was to be bid Sar 
two sous a pound. It was necessary to dri^r 
the famished crowds back by force from ?jbe 
barriers, and to denounce the most terriUii 
punishments against all who shosld not ^ 
home and starve quieily.f 



September, October, November and Deeenabor, ISB; 
geau, Sept. 0, 27, Oct. SI. Hov. 21 ; Uto piieo tf tfat ' 
cation, 1«8. ^ 
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Lewis was sen^l^ that tibe sb^ngtii of F^tmoe 
had been oTerstniined by the exertions of the 
last campaign. Eren if her harrest and her 
ylntage had been abnndant, she wonM not have 
been able to do in 1694 what she had dons in 
1693 ; and it was utterly impossible that, in a 
season of extreme distress, she shonld again 
aend into the field armies snperior in number 
on erery point to the armies of the coalition. 
New conquests were not to be expected. It 
wonld be much if the harassed and exhausted 
land, beset on all sides by enemies, should be 
able to sustain a defensive war without amy 
disaster. So able a politician as the French 
King could' not but feel that it would be for his 
adyantage to treat with the allies while they 
were still awed by the remembrance of. the 
gigantic efforts which his kingdom had just 
made, and before the collapse which had fol- 
lowed those efforts should become Tisible. 

Ho had long been communioating through 
Taiious <shannels with some members of ti^e 
confBderacy, and trying to induoe them to se* 
parate themseWes from the rest But he had 
as yet made no overture tending to a general 
pacification. For he knew that there could be 
no general pa«ifioation unless he was prepared 
to abandon the cause of James, and to acknow- 
ledge the Prince and Prineess of Orange as 
King and Queen of England. This was in 
tru& the point on which every thing turned. 
What should be done with those great fortresses 
which Lewis had unjustly seised and annexed 
to his empire in time of peace, Luxemburg 
which overawed the Moselle, and Strasburg 
which domineered over the Upper Rhine; 
what should be done with the places which he 
had recently won in open war, Philipsborg, 
Mons and Namur, Huy and Charleroy; what 
barrier should be given to the States General ; 
on what terms Lorraine should be restored to 
its hereditary Bukes ; these were assuredly not 
unimportant questions. But the all important 
question was whether England was to be, as 
she had been under James, a dependency of 
France, or, as she was under William and 
Kary, a power of the first rank. If Lewis 
really wished for peace, he must bring himself 
to recognise the Sovereigns whom he had so 
often designated as usurpers. Gould he bring 
himself to recognise them ? His superstition, 
his pride, his regard for the unhappy exiles 
who were pining at Saint Cbrmains, his per- 
sonal dislike of the indefatigable and uncon- 
querable adversary who had been constantly 
crossing his path during twenty years, were on 
one side ; his interests and those of his people 
were on the other. He must have been sen- 
sible that it was not in his power to subjugate 
the English, that he must at last leave them to 
choose their government for themselves, and 
that what he must do at last it would be best 
to do soon. Yet he could not at once make up 
bis mind to what was so disagreeable to him. 
He however opened a negotiation with the 
States General through the intervention of 
Sweden and Denmark, and sent a confidential 
emissary to confer in secret at Brussels with 



* Oorrecpendenre of WilUam and Heinsiua; Danish Note, 
dated December 11 (SIX l^^IS. The note delivered hv ATanx 
to the 8w«dl«fa gOTvrnment at tJiiN tima will be found in 
Lamberhr'B Oollection and in the MAmoln et N^gotiatiouB 
de la Palx de Ryswirk. 

t **8lr John Lowther nyii, nobody can kaow on* da^ 
Vol. IV. 9 



BykvAt, who possessed the eathre confidence of 
William. There was much discussion about 
matters of secondary importance ; but the great 
question remained unsettled. The French agent 
used, in private conversation, expressions pluidy 
implying that tiie government which he repre- 
sented was prepared to recognise William and 
Mary: but no ftnrmal assurance could be ob- 
tained fh)m him. Just at the same time the 
King of Denmark infbnned the allies that he 
was endeavouring to pravail on France not to 
innst on the restoration of James as an indis- 
pensable condition of peace, but did not say 
that his endeavours had as yet been successiU. 
Meanwhile Avaux, who was now Ambassador 
at Stockholm, informed the King of Sweden, 
that, as the dignity of all crowned heads had 
been outraged in the person of James, the Most 
Christian £ng felt assured that not only neutral 
powers, but even the Emperor, would try to 
find some expedient which might remove so 
grave a eause of qnarreL The expedient at 
whioh Avaux hinted doubtless was tiaat James 
should waive his rights, and that the Prince of 
Wales should be sent to England, bred a Pro- 
testant, adopted by William and Mary, and de- 
clared their heir. To stoch an arrangement 
William would probably have had no personal 
objection. But we may be assured that he 
never would have consented to make it a con- 
dition of peace with France. Who should reign 
in England was a question to be decided by 
England alone. ''^ 

It might weU be suspected that a negotiation 
conducted in this msnner was merely meant to 
divide the confederates. William understood 
the whole importance of the coi^uncture. He 
had not, it may be, the eye of a great captain 
for all the turns of a battle. But. he had, in 
the highest perfection, the eye of a great states- 
man for all the turns of a war. That France 
had at length made overtures to him was a 
sufficient proof that she felt herself spent and 
sinking. That those overtures were made with 
extreme reluctance and hesitation proved that 
she had not yet come to a temper in which it 
was possible to have peace with her on fair 
terms. He saw that the enemy was be^uming^ 
to give ground, and that this was the tmie to 
assume ^e ofiensive, to push forward, to bring- 
up every reserve. But whether the opportunity 
should be seized or lost it did not belong to him. 
to decide. The King of France might levy 
troops and exact taxes without any limit save 
that which the laws of nature impose on despot* 
Ism. But the King of England could do nothing, 
without the support of the House of Commons ; 
and the House of Commons, though it had 
hitherto supported him zealously and liberally, 
was not a body on whioh he could rely. It had 
indeed got into a state which perplexed and 
alarmed all the most sagacious politicians of 
that age. There was something appalling life 
the union of such boundless power and such 
boundless caprice. The fate of the whole civil- 
ized world depended on the votes of the repre- 
sentatives of the English people ; and there was 
no public manf who could venture to say with 



what a Uonm of Gommona would do the next; in which 
all agreed with him ." These remarkable words were writ- 
ten by Gnermarthen on the margin of a paper dxawn np 
by Rochester in Angnst, 16^^ Daliymple, Appendix to 
part 11. ch.np. 7, Digitized by ^- ^ ^rS "-^ 
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confidence what thoae repreeentatiTes might not 
be induced to vote irithin twenty four hours. 
Wiltiam painfully felt that it was scarcely possi- 
ble for a prince dependent on an assembly so 
Tiolent at one time, so languid at another, to 
efifect any thing great Indeed, though no sove- 
reign did 80 much to sec^nre and to extend the 
power of the House of Commons, no sovereign 
loved the House of Commons less. Nor is tins 
strange: for he saw that House at the very 
worst He saw it when it had just acquired 
the power and had not yet acquired the gravity 
of a senate. In his letters to Heinsius he per- 
petually complains of the endless talking, the 
factious squabbling, the inconstancy, the dila- 
toriness, of the body which his situation made it 
necessary for him to treat with deference. His 
complaints were by no means unfounded; but 
he had not discovered either the cause or the 
cure of the evil. 

The truth was that the change which the 
Revolution had made in the situation of the 
House of Commons had made another change 
necessary; and that other change had not yet 
taken place. There was parliamentary govern- 
ment : but there was no Ministry ; and, without 
a Minisitry, the working of a parliamentary 
government, such as ours, must always be un- 
titeady and unsafe. 

It is essential to our liberties that the House 
of Commons should exeroise a control over all 
the departments of the executive administration. 
And yet it is evident that a crowd of five or six 
hundred people, even if they were intellectually 
much above the average of the members of the 
best Parliament, even if every one of them were 
a Burleigh or a Sully, would be unfit for execu- 
tive functions. It has been truly said that 
every large collection of human beings, however 
well educated, has a strong tendency to become 
a mob; and a country of which the Supreme 
Executive Council is a mob is surely in a peril- 
ous situation. 

Happily a way has been found out in which 
the House of Commons can exercise a para- 
mount influence over the executive government, 
without assuming functions such as can never 
be well discharged by a body so numerous and 
so variously composed. An institution which 
did not exist in the times of the Plantagenets, 
of the Tudors or of the Stuarts, an institution 
not known to the law, an institution not men- 
tioned in any statute, an institution of which 
snch writers as De Lolme and Blackstone take 
no notice, began to exist a few years after the 
Revolution, grew rapidly into importance, be- 
came firmly established, and is now almost as 
essential a part of our polity as the Parliament 
itself. This institution is the Ministry. 

The Ministry is, in fact, a committee of lead- 
ing members of the two Houses. It is nomi- 
nated by the Crown : but it consists exclusively 
of statesmen whose opinions on the pressing 
questions of the time agree, in the main, with 
the opinions of the majority of the House of 
•Commons. Among the members of this com- 
mittee are distributed the groat depailments of 
the administration. Each Minister conducts 
the ordinary business of his own office without 
reference to his colleagues. But the most im- 
portant business of every office, and especially 
such business as is likely to be the subject of 
discussion in Parliament, is brought under the 



oonsideratio& of tlie whole Wjo&Mrj. In Par- 
liament the Ministers are bound to aei as eae 
man on all quesdons relating to the exeeulive 
government. If one of them dissents from the 
rest on a question too important to mdaitot 
compromise, it is his duty to retire. While the 
Ministers retain the confidence of the pariia- 
mentary msgoiity, that majority Bupports thea 
against opposition, and r^ects every motion 
which refiects on them or is likely to embarrui 
them. If they forfeit that confidence, if tibe 
parliamentary majority is dissatisfied with ths 
way in which patronage is distributed, vitii 
the way in which the prerogatiye of mercy is 
used, with the conduct of foreign affairs, witk 
the conduct of a war, the remedy is simple. It 
is not necessary that the Commons should tsk» 
on themselves the business of administratifls» 
that they should request the Crown to mtkt 
this man a bishop and that man a judge, to par- 
don one criminal and to execute another, to ne- 
gotiate a treaty on a particular basis or to seed 
an expedition to a particular place. They have 
merely to declare that they have ceased te 
trust the Ministiy, and to ask for » Minietiy 
which they can trust 

It is by means of Ministries thus conetitnted, 
and thus changed, that the Engiiah goTeramat 
has long been conducted in general confornutj 
with the deliberate sense of the House of C<m- 
mens, and yet has been wonderfully free &■« 
the rioes which are characteristic of govcn- 
ments administered by large, tumultuous asd 
divided assemblies. A few distinguished pes^ 
sons, agreeing in their general opinions, are the 
confidential wivisers at once of the Soveragn 
and of the Estates of the Realm. In the closet 
they speak with the authority of men who stand 
high in the estimation of the representatiTes of 
the people. In Parliament they speak with the 
authority of men versed in great affairs and ac- 
quainted with all the secrets of the Stale. That 
the Cabinet has something of the popular tkMr 
racter of a representative body ; and the repre- 
sentative body has something of the gravis of 
a cabinet. 

Sometimes the state of parties is such that 
no set of men who can be brought together 
possesses the full confidence and steady support 
of a majority of the House of Conunons. When 
this is tiie case, there must be a weak Ministry: 
and there will probably be a rapid succession of 
weak Ministries. At such times the House of 
Commons never fails to get into a state whi^ 
no person friendly to representatiTe goverameat 
can contemplate without uneasiness, into a 
state which may enable us to form some Hunt 
notion of the state of that House during ths 
earlier years of the reign of WilHam. The no- 
tion is indeed but faint; for the weakest Mi- 
nistry has great power as a regulator of pariia- 
mentary proceedings ; and in the earlier years 
of the reign of William there was no Mii^sczy 
at all. • 

!No writer has yet attempted to trace the pso- 
gross of this institution, an institution indispen- 
sable to the harmonious working of our other 
institutions. The first Ministry was the work, 
partly of mere chance, and partly of wisdom, 
not however of that highest wisdom irtiich is 
conversant with great principles of political phi- 
losophy, but of that lower Wisdom which mevts 
daily exigencies by daily expedients. Neither 
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^iTliam nor the most enliglitened of his advisers 
Hilly und^tood the nature and importance of 
hat noiseless revolntion, — ^for it was no less, — 
i-hich began about the close of 1698, and was 
completed about the close of 1696. But every 
)ody could perceive that, at the close of 1698, 
he chief offices in the government were distri- 
>ut«d not unequally between the two great 
)arties, that the men who held those offices 
vero perpetually caballing against each other, 
laranguing against each other, moving votes 
>f censure on each other, exhibiting articles of 
mpeachment against each other, and that the 
emper of the House of Commons was wild, un- 
governable and uncertain. ISvery body could 
>erceive that at the close of 1696, all the prin- 
ipal servants of the Crown were Whigs, closely 
>oand together by public and private ties, and 
>rompt to defend one another against every 
ttack, and that the majority of the House of 
Commons was arrayed in good order under 
hose leaders, and had learned to move, like one 
nan, at the word of command. The history of 
he period of transition and of the steps by 
rhich the change was effected is in a high de- 
;tee curious and interesting. 

The statesman who had the chief share in 
orming the first English Ministry had once 
»een but too well known, but had long hiddeA 
limself f^om the public gaze, and had but re- 
ently emerged from the obscurity in which it 
lad been expected that he would pass the re- 
aains of an ignominious and disastrous life. 
)nring that period of general terror and con- 
usion which followed the flight of James, Sun- 
lerland had disappeared. It was high time: 
or of all the agents of the fiillen government he 
vas, with the single exception of Jeffreys, the 
Qost odious to the nation. Few knew that Sun- 
lerland's voice had in secret been given against 
he spoliation of Magdalene College and the 
>rosccution of the Bishops : but all knew that 
le had signed numerous instruments dispensing 
rith statutes^ that he had sate in the High Com- 
aission, that he had turned or pretended to 
am Papist, that he had, a few days after his 
.postasy, appeared in Westminster Hall as a 
ntness against the oppressed fathers of the 
/huroh. He had indeed atoned for many crimes 
ly one crime baser than all the rest. As soon 
.s he had reason to believe that the day of deli- 
'erance and retribution was at hand, he had, by 
. most dexterous and seasonable treason, earned 
ds pardon. During the three months which 
(receded the arrival of the Butch armament in 
'orbay, he had rendered to the cause of liberty 
,nd of the Protestant religion services of which 
t is difficult to overrttte either the wickedness 
T the utility. To him chiefly it was owing 
hat> at the most critical moment in our history, 
. French army was not menacing the Batavian 
rontior and a French fleet hovering about the 
Snglish coast. William could not, without 
taining his own honour, refVise to protect one 
rhom he had not scrupled to employ. Yet it 
ras no easy task even for William to save that 
guilty head from the first outbreak of public 
ory. For even those extreme politicians of 
»oth sides who agreed in nothing else agreed in 
sailing for vengeance on the renegade. The 
fhigs hated him as the vilest of the slaves by 
rhom the late government had been served, and 
he Jacobites as the vilest of the traitors by 



whom it had been overthrown. Had he remained 
in England, he would probably have died by the 
hand of tlie executioner, if indeed the execu- 
tioner had not been anticipated by thf populace. 
But in Holland a political reftigee, favoured by 
the Stadtholder, might hope to live unmolested. 
To Holland Sunderland fled, disguised, it is said, 
as a woman ; and his wife accompanied him. 
At Rotterdam, a town devoted to tiie House of 
Orange, ho thought himself secure. But the 
magistrates were not in all the secrets of the 
Prince, and were assured by some busy £n^ 
lishmen that His Highness would be delight^ 
to hear of the arrest of the Popish dog, the 
Judas, whose appearance on Tower HiU was 
impatiently expected by all London. Sunder- 
land was thrown into prison, and remained 
there till an order for his release arrived froui 
Whitehall. He then proceeded to Amsterdam, 
and there changed his religion again. His se- 
cond apostasy edified his wife as much as his 
first apostasy had edified his master. The 
Countess wrote to assure her pious friends in 
England that her poor dear lord's heart had at 
last been really touched by divine grace, and 
that, in spite of all her afflictions, she was com- 
forted by seeing him so true a convert We 
may, however, without any violation of Chris- 
tian charity, suspect that he was still the same 
fuse, callous, Sunderland who, a few months 
before, had made Bonrepaux shudder by deny- 
ing the existence of a God, and had, at the 
same time, won the heart of James by pretend- 
ing to believe in transubstantiation. In a short 
time the banished man put forth an apology for 
his conduct. This apology, when examined, will 
be found to amount merely to a confession that 
he had committed one series of crimes in order 
to gain James's favour, and another series in 
order to avoid being involved in James's ruin. 
The writer concluded by announcing his inten- 
tion to pass all the rest of his life in penitence 
and prayer. He soon retired from Amsterdam 
to Utrecht, and at Utrecht made himself con- 
spicuous by his regular and devout attendance 
on the ministrations of Huguenot preachers. If 
his letters and those of his wife were to be 
trusted, he had done for ever with ambition. He 
longed indeed to be permitted to return from 
exile, not that he might again enjoy and dis- 
pense the favours of the Crown, not that his 
antechambers might again be filled by the daily 
swarm of suitors, but that he might see again 
the turf, the trees and the family pictures of 
his country seat His only wish was to be suf- 
fered to end his troubled life at Althorpe ; and 
he would be content to forfeit his head if ever 
he w^nt beyond the palifigs of his park,* 

While the House of Commons, which had been 
elected daring the vacancy of the throne, was 
busily engaged in the work of proscription, h<i 
could not venture to show himself in England. 
But when that assembly had ceased to exist, he 
thought himself safe. He returned a few days 
after the Act of Grace had been laid on the 
table of the Lords. From the benefit of that 
Act he was by name excluded: but he well 
knew that he had now nothing to fear. He went 
privately to Kensington, was admitted into the 



* See Sonderlaed*!! celebrated Namtite wbleh hM often 
been printed, and bis wife^s lottery which are among tha 
Sidney papers, published bj the bte Seijeant Blenoowa. 
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«lo9et» bad an audience wMoh laeled two lioiuni, 
and then retired to his country house.* 

During many months he led a secluded life, 
and had no residence in London. Onoe in the 
spring of 1C91, to the great astonishment of the 
public, he showed his faoe in the circle at Court, 
and was graciously receiTed.f He seems to have 
been afraid that he mighty on his reappearance 
in Parliament, reoeiTc some miorked affront He 
therefore, very prudently, stole down to West- 
minster, in the dead time of the year, on a day 
to which the Houses stood acy oumed by the royal 
command, and on which they met merely for the 
purpose of adjourning again. Sunderland had 
just time to present himself, to take the oaths, 
to sign the declaration against transubstantia- 
tion, and to resume his seat. None of the few 
peers who were present had an opportonity of 
making any remark4 ^^ ^^ i^^ ^ ^® 7^^ 
1692 that he began to attend regularly. He was 
cilent: but silent he had always been in large 
assemblies, CTen when he was at the zenith of 
power. His tslents were not those of a public 
speaker. The art in which he surpassed all men 
was the art of whispering. His tact, his quick 
C(ye for the foibles of indiTidnals, his caressing 
manners, his power of insinuation, and, abore 
all, his apparent frankness, made him irrenstt- 
Me in priTate conTcrsation. By means of these 
qualities, he had goTemed James, and now «»- 
pired to goTem William. 

To goYcm William, indeed, was not ea^. But 
Sunderland succeeded in obtaining such a mea- 
sure of fliTour and influence as excited much 
surprise and some indignation. In truth, scarcely 
any mind was strong enough to resist the wit<^ery 
of his talk and of his manners. ETcry man is 
^rohe to believe in the gratitude and attachment 
eren of the most worthless persons on whom he 
W conferred great benefits. It can therefore 
hardly be thought strange that the most skilf^ 
of all flatterers, should hare been heard with 
favour, when he, with erery outward sign of 
strong emotion, implored permission to dedicate 
all his faculties to the service of the generous 
protector to whom he owed property, liberty, 
life^ It is not necessary, however, to suppose 
that the King was deceived. He may have 
thought, with good reason, that, though little 
confidence could be placed in SunderUmd's pro- 
fessions, much confidence might be placed in 
Sunderland's situation; and the truth is that 
Sunderland proved, on the whole, a more faith- 
taX servant than a much less depraved man might 
have been. He did indeed make, in profound 
Secresy, some timid overtures towards a recon- 
ciliation with James. But it may be coofldently 
afi&rmed that, even had those overtures been 
graciously received, — and they appear to have 
been received very ungraciously, — ^the twice 
-tamed renegade would never have rendered any 
real service to the Jacobite cause. He well knew 
that he hi^ done that which at Saint Germains 
must be regarded as inexpiable. It was not 
merely that he had been treacherous and un- 
gnAehal, Marlborough had been as treacherous 
and as ungrateful; and Marlborough had been 
pardoned. But Marlborough had not been guilty 
oi the impious hypocrisy of counterfeiting the 
signs of conversion. Marlborough had not pre- 
tended to be convinced by the arguments of the 
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Jesuits, to be touched by divine 0Eaos, to piM 
for union with the only true ChurcK, Marlbo- 
rouj^ had not, when Popery vras in the ascend- 
ant, crossed himself, shrived himaelf, done pe- 
nance, taken the communion in ooie kind, and, 
as soon as a turn of fortune came, apostatixcd 
back again, and proclaimed to all the world that, 
when he knelt at the confessional and reouTed 
the host, he was merely laughing at the Ksg 
and the priests. The crime of Sunderland ¥as 
one which could never be forgiven by James; 
and a crime which could never be forgiven bj 
, James was, in some sense, a recommdndatioa to 
William. The Court, nay^ the Council, was M 
of men who might hope to prosper if the bar 
nished King were restored. 

But Sunderland had left himself no re^^at 
He had broken down all the bridgea beliind hia. 
He had been so false to one side that he must of 
necessity be true to the other. That he was ia 
the main true to the government which now 
protected him there is no reason to doubt; and, 
being true, he could not but. be ueefoL He 
was, in some respects, enunently qualified to be 
at that time an adviser of the Crown. He bad 
exactly the talents and the knowledge whkk 
William wantad. The two together would han 
made up a consommate. statesman. The mai- 
mer was capable of forming and ezecuting laise 
designs, but was negligent of those snail arts 
in whkh the servant excelled. The master sav 
farther off thsn other men; but what was nev 
no man saw so clearly as the servant. Ibe 
master, though profoundly versed in the pohtici 
of the great coDsnunity of nations, never tho- 
roughly understood the politics of his owa 
kingdom. The servant was perfectly w^ i>- 
formed as to the temper and the organisatka 
of the English factions, and aa to the atroeg 
and weak parts of the clfaracter of eveiy 
Englishman of note. 

Early in 1698, it was rumoured that Sundet^ 
land was consulted on all in^rtant questiose 
relating to the internal administration of tbe 
realm: and the rumour became stronger wbea 
it was known that he had coane up to Loadaa 
in the autumn before the meeting of ParUaBcst 
and that he had taken a large mansion SMr 
WhitehalL The coffeehouse politiciana wvt 
confident that he was about to h<^ some higk 
office. As yet» however, he had the wisdom to 
be content with the reaUfy of power, and ta 
leave the show to others*! 

His opinion was that» as long aa the Einf 
tried to balance the two great parties against 
each other, and to divide his favor equally be- 
tween them, both would think theraselTes ill 
used, and neither would lend to the govemmeBi 
that hearty and steady support which was naps 
greatly needed. His Majesty must make up 
his mind to give a marked preference to one or 
the other ; and there were three weighty reascns 
for giving the preference to the Whigs. 

In the first place^ the Whigs were on princi- 
ple attached to the reigning dynasty. In th^ 
view the Revolution hiMi been, not merely neoe*- 
sary, net merely justifiable, but hapf>y and ^ 
rious. It had been the triumph of ihgxc politi- 
cal theory. When they swore allegiance tc 
William, tibiey swore without scruple or reserva- 
tion; and they were so far from having any 
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fonbt about hiB title tlwt tkey thonght it the 
»eflt of all titles. The Tories, on the other 
land, yery generally disapprored of that Toie 
f the GonTentioii which had plaeed him on tiie 
hrone. Some of tiiem were at heart Jacobites, 
nd had taken the oath Of allegianoe to him 
niy that they might be better able to injure 
lim. Others, though they tiionght it their duty 

obey him as King in faet, denied that he was 
Ling by right, and, if they were loyal to him, 
rere loyal withoat enthoriasm. There conld, 
herefore, be little doabt on whioh of the two 
larties it would be safer for him to rely. 

In the second place, as to the particnlar mai- 
er on which his heart was at present set, the 
7higs were, as « body, prepared to support 
lim strennoosly, and ^e Tories were, as a 
ody, ineUsed to thwart him. The minds of 
aen were at this time nraeh oeeapied by the 
aestioB, in what way the war onght to be car* 
ied on. To that question the two parties re- 
amed very different answers. An opinion had 
firing muy montte been growing among the 
^rtes that the poliey of En^tend onght to be 
trietly insular ; that she ought to lesTS tiie de- 
snoe of Flanders and the Bhine to the States 
kneral, the Hoose of Austria and the Princes 
f the Empire; that she ought to carry on hos- 
ilities with ngonr by sea, but to keep up only 
acb an army as might, with the help of the 
lilitia, be sufficient to repel sn invasien. It 
ras plain that, if this sjrstem weore adopted, 
bere might be an immediate reduction of the 
axes which pressed most heavily on the nation. 

Bat the Whigs maintained that Ois reUef 
rould be dearly pprchased. Many thoosan<hi 
f brave English soldiers were now in Flanders, 
''et the allies had not been able to prevent the 
^neh from taking lions in 1691, Namur in 
692, Charleroy in 1698. If the Boglish troops 
rere withdrawn, it was certain that Ostend, 
^hent, Liege, Brussels would fall. The German 
*rincee would hasten to make peace, each for 
imself. The Spanish Netherlands would pro- 
tMj be annexed to the French monarchy. The 
Fnited Proyinces would be again in as great 
eril as in 1672, and would accept whatever 
Brms Lewis might be pleased to dictate. In a 
9w mon^s, he would be at liberty to put forth 
is whole strength against our island. Then' 
rould come a struggle for lift and death. It 
light well be hoped that we should be able to 
efend our soil even against such a general and 
neh an army as had won the battle of Landen. 
(at the fight must be long and hard. How 
lany fertile counties would be turned into de- 
erts, how many flourishing towns would be laid 

1 ashes, before the invaders were destroyed or 
riven out I One triumphant campaign in Kent 
nd Middlesex would do more to impoverish the 
ation than ten disastrous campaigns in Bra- 
ant. It is remarkable that this dispute be- 
ween the two great fkotions was, during seventy 
ears, regularly revived as often as our country 
ras at war witii France. That England ou^^t 
ever to attempt great military operations on 
tie Continent continued to be a fundamental 
rticle of the creed of the Tories till the French 
levolution produced a complete change in their 
eellngs.* As the chief object of William was 
9 open the campaign of 1694 in Flanders with 
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display of force, it was sufficiently 
clear to whom he must look for asustance. 

In the third place, the Whigs were the 
stronger party in Parliament. The general 
election of 1690, indeed, had not been favour* 
able to them. They had been, for a time, % 
minoril^: but they had ever since been con- 
stantly gaining ground: they were now in 
number a full half of the Lower House ; and 
their effective strength was more than propor- 
tioned to their number: for in energy, alert* 
ness and discipline, they were decidedly supe* 
rior to their opponents. Their organization 
was not indeed so perfect as it afterwards be- 
came ; but they had slready begun to look fd^ 
guidance to a small knot of distinguished men, 
which was long afterwards widely known by 
the name of the Junto. There is, perhaps, no 
parallel in history, ancient or modem, to th# 
authority exennsed by this council, during twenty 
troubled years, over the Whig body. The men 
who acquired that authority in the days of Wil- 
Mam and Marjr continued to possess it, without 
interruption, in office and out of office^ till 
6e(»<ge tiie First was <m the throne. 

One of these men was Russell. Of his shame- 
ftd dealings with the Court of Saint Germains 
we possess proofb which leave no room for 
doubt. But no such proofs were laid before the 
world till he had been many years dead. If 
nudours of his guilt got abroad, they were 
vague and improbable : th^y rested on no evi- 
dence: they could be traced to no trustworthy 
author; and they mij^t well be regarded by 
his contemporaries as Jacobite calumnies. 
What.was quite certain was that he sprang from 
an illustrious house, whioh had done and euf- 
fored great things for liberty and for the Pro- 
testant reUgi<m, that he had signed the invi- 
tation of the thirtieth of June, that he had 
landed with the Deliverer at Torbay, that he 
had in Parliament, on all occasions, spoken and 
voteA as asealous Whig, that he had won a 
great victoiy, that he had saved his country 
from an invasion, and that, since he had left the 
Admiralty, wery thing had gone wrong. We 
cannot therefore wonder that his influence over 
his party should have been considerable. 

But the greatest man among the members of 
the Junto, and, in some respects, the greatest 
man of that age, was the Lord Keeper Somers. 
He was equally eminent as a jurist and as a 
politician, as an orator and as a writer. His 
speeches have perished: but his State papers 
remain, and are models of terse, luminous, and 
dignified eloquence. He had left a great repu- 
tation in the House of Commons, where he had, 
during four years, been always heard with de- 
light; and the Whig members still looked up to 
him as their leader, and still held their meetings 
under his roof. In the great place to which he 
had recently been promoted, he had so borne 
himself that, after a very fow months, even fac- 
tion and envy had ceased to murmur at his ele- 
vation. In truth, he united all the qualities of 



ont where we should- herdhr expect to flnd U. HssttiHi 
says, ia the Third Psri of Henxy the Sixth, 

"X^ «s te baek'd wiUi Ood sad with the mss 
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a great Jadgo, an intellect comprehensiye, qniek 
and acute, diligence, integrity, patience, snaTity. 
In counoii, the calm wisdom which he possessed 
in a measure rarely found among men of parts 
80 quick and of opinions so decided as his, ac- 
quired for him the authority of an oracle. The 
superiority of his powers appeared not less 
clearly in private circles. The charm of his 
eonyersation was heightened by the frankness 
with which he poured out his thoughts** His 
good temper and his good breeding neyer failed. 
His gesture, his look, his tones were expressiye 
of benevolence. His humanity was the more 
remarkable, because he had received from na- 
ture a body such as is gei|erally found united 
with a peevish and irritable mind. His life was 
one long malady: his nerves were weak: his 
complexion was livid : his face was prematurely 
wriukled. Yet his enemies could not pretend 
that he had ever once, during a long and trou- 
bled public life, been goad^, even by sudden 
provocation, into vehemence inconsistent with 
the mild dignity of his character. All that was 
left to them was to assert that his disposition 
was very far from being so gentle as the world 
believed, that he was really prone to the angry 
passions, :ind that sometimes, while his voice 
was soft, and his words kind and courteous, his 
delicate frame was almost convulsed by sup- 
pressed emotion. It will perhaps be thought 
that this reproach is the highest of all eulogies. 
The most accomplished men of those times 
have told us that there was scarcely any subject 
on which Somers was not competent to instruct 
and to delight. He had never travelled ; and, 
in that age, an Englishman who had not tra- 
velled was generally thought incompetent to give 
an opinion of works of art. But connoisseurs 
familiar with the masterpieces of the Vatican 
and of the Florentine gallery allowed that the 
taste of Somers in painting and sculpture 
was exquisite. Philology was one of his fa- 
vourite pursuits. He had traversed the yHtiole 
Tast range of polite literature, ancient and mo- 
dem. He was at once a munificent and se- 
verely judicious patron of genius and learning. 
Locke owed oputence to Somers. By Somers 
Addison was drawn forth from a cell in a col- 
lege. In distant countries the name of Somers 
was mentioned with respect and gratitude by 
great scholars and poets who had never seen 
his face. He was the benefactor of Leclerc. 
He was the friend of Filicaja. Neither political 
nor religious differences prevented him from 
extending his powerful protection to merit. 
Hickes, the fiercest and most intolerant of all 
the nonjurors, obtained, by the influence of 
Somers, permission to study Teutonic antiqui- 



* Swift, In hij Inquiry Into tha ftebavlonr of the Queen'n 
last Ministry, mmitloDfl Somers m a person of great abili- 
tlefl, who used to talk in so f^ank a maoner that be peemed 
to dlseorer the bottom of his heart In the Memoirs re- 
lating to the Change In the Queen's Ministry, Swift says 
that Somers had one and only one unconTersable fault, 
formality. It Is not very easy to understand how the 
aune man ean be the most unreserved of companions, and 
ret err on the side of fonnnlity. Yet there may be truth 
in both the deBcriptions. It is well known that Swift loved 
to take rude liberties with men of high rank, and fancied 
IhtH by doing so, he asserted his own independence. He 
haa been Justly blamed fbr this ftult by his two Illustrious 
biographers, both of them men of spirit at least as inde- 
pendent aa his, Samuel J(^nson and Walter Scott. I sus- 
pect that be showed a diaposltlon to behave with offensive 
l^millaHty to Somers, and that Somers, not choosing to 
submit to Impertinence, and not wishing to be forced to 
iiMent It, resorted. In self-defence, to a ceremonious polite- 
ness which he never would have practised towards Locke 



ties In freedom and safety. Vertae, a strict 
Roman Catholic, was raised by tJ&e diseriminat- 
ing and liberal patronage of Somers from po- 
verty and obscurity to the first rank among the 
engravers of the age. 

The generosity with which S<Miiers treated 
his opponents was the more honourable to his 
because he was no waverer in politics. Frea 
the beginning to the end of his public life he 
was a steady Whig. His voice was indeed al- 
ways raised, when his party was dominant is 
the State, against violent and -vindicdre coun- 
sels; but he never forsook his frienda, ercs 
when their perverse neglect of bis advice had 
brought them to the verge of ruin. 

His powers of mind and Jiis aeqairemeots 
were not denied, even by his detractors. Hw 
most acrimonious Tories were forced to adnit, 
with an ungracious snarl, which increased tht 
value of their praise, that he had all the intei^ 
lectual qualities of a great man, and tiiat in hia 
alone, among his contemporaries, briflisnt Se- 
quence and wit were to be found associated with 
the quiet and steady prudence which ensures 
success in life. It is a remarkable fact, that, 
in the foulest of all the many libels tha.t were 
published against him, he was slandered under 
the name of Cicero. As his abilities eoiiild net 
be questioned, he was charged vdth izr^igMa 
and immorality. That he was heterodox all the 
country vicars and foxhunting squires fir«ily 
believed : but as to the nature and extent of his 
heterodoxy there were many different 6pinii»9. 
He seems to have been a Low Churchman at 
the school of Tillotson, whom he always loved 
and honoured; and he w%s, like TillotsoL 
called by bigots a Presbyterian, an Arian, ■ 
Socinian, a Deist, and an Atheist. 

The private life of this great statesman an-I 
magistrate was malignantly scrutinised; and 
tales were told about his Ubertinisni which west 
on growing till they became too absurd for the 
credulity even of party spirit. At Uisty loag 
after he had been condemned to flannel and 
chicken broth, a wretc^hcd courtesan, who had 
probably never seen him except in the stai^e 
box at the theatre, when she was following her 
vocation below in a mask, published a lampces 
in which she described him as the master of % 
haram more costly than the Great Turk's. 
There is, however, reason to believe thai there 
was a small nucleus of truth round which this 
great mass of fiction gathered, and that the 
wisdom and selfcommand which Somera nevtr 
wanted in the senate, on the judgment seat, at 
the council board, or in the society of wita, 
scholars and philosophers, were not always 
proof against female attractions, f 

Another director of the Whig party was 
Charles Montague. He was often, when he h.^ 



f Theenlogies on Somers and the invectives ai^last bin 
are innnmerable. Perhaps the best waj to come tn aitt-^ 
judgment would be to ooUect all that has been eaid aWes 
him by Swift and Addison. They were tlie two ke*c»-«i 
observers of their time; and they both knew Mm vn'L 
But it ought to be remarl^ed that, till Swift turned Trrr, 
he always extolled Somers, not only as the mort. acn^ut- 
plished, but ss the most rirtuons of men. In tbe d«d]'t- 
tion of the Tale of a Tub are these worda, ** There is no vir- 
tue, either of a public or private life, whieh vane rfararv 
stances of your own have not often produced upon tb» 
sta;^ of tlte world ;" and a^in, '* I should be Terr H-th 
the bright example of your LordsbIp*s vlrtn** jtbonl-i U« 
lost to other eyes, both for their sake and your own." In 
the Discoiurse of the Contoste and DL«sen^ns at Ath-:$t4 
and Kome, Somers is the just Aristidea. After Swifl bai 
ntML he dFsrrib««d Somers as a man who " poflRs^ded aJ 
oxcollent qualifications except virtue." "^ 
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■isen to poirer, honours and riehes, called an up- 
start by those who envied his success. That 
hey should have called him so may seem strange; 
'or few of the statesmen of his time could show 
luch a pedigree as his. He sprang from a 
amily as old as the Conquest: he was in the 
luccession to an earldom, and was, by the pater- 
nal side, cousin of three earls. But he was 
he younger son of a younger brother; and that 
>hrase )iad, ever since the time of Shakspeare 
.nd Raleigh, and perhaps before their time, 
»oen proverbially used tx) designate a person so 
)oor as to be broken to the most abject servitude 
*r ready for the most desperate adventure. 

Charles Montague was early destined for the 
}hxirch, was entered on the foundation of West- 
ainster, and, after distinguishing himself there 
ty skill in Latin versification, was sent up to 
>inity College, Cambridge. At Cambridge the 
ihilosophy of Bes Cartes was still dominant in 
he schools. But a few select spirits had sepa- 
ated from the crowd, and formed a fit audience 
ound a far greater teacher.''^ Conspicuous 
jnong the youths of high promise who were 
»roud to sit at the feet of Newton was the 
[uick and versatile Montague. Under such 
;uidance the young student made considerable 
troficiency in the severe sciences: but poetry 
ras his favourite pursuit; and when the Uni- 
ersity invited her sons to celebrate royal mar- 
inges and funerals, he was generally allowed 
o have surpassed his competitors. His fame 
ravelled to London: he was thought a clever 
ad by the wits who met at Will's, and the lively 
►arody which he wrote, in concert with his 
riend and fellow student Prior, on Dryden's 
lind and Panther, was received with great 
applause. 

At this time all Montague's wishes pointed 
owards the Church. At a later period, when 
le was a peer with twelve thousand a year, when 
LIS villa on the Thames was regarded as the 
aost delightful of all suburban retreats, when 
te was said to revel in Tokay from the Lnperial 
«llar, and in soups made out of birds' nests 
wrought from the Indian Ocean, and costing 
hree guineas a piece, his enemies were fond of 
eminding him that theiie had been a time when 
.8 had eked out by his wits an income of barely 
iftj pounds, when he had been happy with a 
rencher of mutton chops and a flagon of ale 
rem the College buttery, and when a tithe pig 
ras the rarest luxury for which he had dared 
hope. The Revolution came, and changed 
is whole scheme of life. He obtained, by the 
ofluence ,of Dorset, who took a peculiar plea- 
are in befriending young men of promise, a 
eat in the House of Commons. Still, during a 
ew months, the needy scholar hesitated between 
•clitics and divinity. But it soon became clear 
hat, in the new order of things, parliamentary 
bility must fetch a higher price than any other 
lind of ability ; and he felt that in parliamentary 
blllty he had no superior. He was in the very 
ituation for which he was peculiarly fitted by 
lature ; and during some years his life was a 
eries of triumphs. 

Of him, as of several of his contemporaries, 
specially of Mulgrave and of Sprat, it may be 
aid that his frame has suffered from the folly 
»f those editors who, down to our own time, have 
>ersisted in reprinting his rhymes among the 



* See Wblitoa'f Autoblognphy. 



works of the British poets. There is not a 
year in which hundreds of verses as good as 
any that he ever wrote are not sent in for the 
Newdigate prize at Oxford and for the Chancel- 
lor's medal at Cambridge. His mind had in- 
deed great quickness and vigour, but not that 
kind of quickness and vigour which produces 
great dramas or odes : and it is most unjust to 
him that his Man of Honour and his Epistle on 
the Battle of the Boyne should be placed side 
by side with Comus and Alexander's Feast. 
Other eminent statesmen and orators, Walpole, 
Pulteney, Chatham, Fox, wrote poetry not 
better than his. But fortunately for them, 
their metrical compositions were never thought 
worthy to be admitted into any collection of our 
national classics. 

It has long been usual to represent the ima- 
gination under the figure of a wing, and to 
call the successful exertions of the imagination 
flights. One poet is the eagle : another is the 
swan: a third modestly compares himself to 
the bee. But none of tiiese types would have 
suited Montague. His genius may be compared 
to that pinion which, though it is too weak to 
lift the ostrich into the air, enables her, while 
she remains on the earth, to outrun hound, 
horse and dromedary. If the man who pos- 
sesses this kind of genius attempts to ascend 
the heaven of invention, his awkward and un- 
successful efforts expose him to derision. But 
If he will be content to stay in the terrestrial 
region of business, he will find that the faculties 
which would not enable him to soar into a 
higher sphere will enable him to distance all 
his competitors in the lower. As a poet Mon- 
tague could never have risen above the crowd. 
But in the House of Commons, now fdst be- 
coming supreme in the State, and extending its 
control over one executive department after 
another, the young adventurer soon obtained a 
place very different from tha place which he 
occupies among men of letters. At thirty, he 
would gladly have given all his chances in life 
for a comfortable vicarage and a chaplain's 
scarf. At thirty seven, he 'was First Lord of 
the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
a Regent of the kingdom ; and this elevation he 
owed not at all to favour, but solely to the un- 
questionable superiority of his talents for ad- 
ministration and debate. 

The extraordinary ability with which, at the 
beginning of the year 1692, he managed the 
conference on the Bill for regulating Trials in 
cases of Treason, placed him at once in the 
first rank of parliamentary orators. On that 
occasion he was opposed to a crowd of veteran 
senators renowned for their eloquence, Halifax, 
Rochester, Nottingham, Mulgrave, and proved 
himself a match for them all. He was speedily 
seated at the Board of Treasury : and there the 
clearheaded and experienced Godolphin soon 
found that his young colleague was his master. 
When Somers had quitted the House of Com- 
mons, Montague had no rival there. Sir Tho- 
mas Littleton, once distinguished as the ablest 
debater and man of business among the Whig 
members, was content to serve under his junior. 
To this day we may discern in many parts of 
our financial and commercial system the marks 
of the vigorous intellect and daring spirit of 
Montague. His bitterest enemies were unable 
to deny that some of the expedients which he 
had proposed had proved highly beneficial to 
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the Bation. But it WM said that these expedi- 
ents were not deyised by himself. He was repre- 
sented, in a hundred pamphlets, as the daw in 
borrowed plumes. He had taken, It was affirm- 
ed, the hint of erery one of his great plans 
lh>m the writings or the conrersation of some 
ingenious speculator. This reproach was, in 
truth, no reproach. We can scarcely expect to 
find in the same human being the talents which 
are necessary for the making of new discoyeries 
in political science, and the talents which obtain 
the assent of divided and tumultuous assemblies 
to great practical reforms. To be at once an 
Adam Smith and a Pitt is scarcely possible. 
It is surely praise enough for a busy politician 
that he knows how to use the theories of others, 
that he discerns, among the schemes of innu- 
merable projectors, the precise scheme which is 
wanted snd which is practicable, that he shapes 
it to suit pressing circumstances and popular 
humours, that he proposes it just when it is 
most Ekely to be farourably receired; that he 
triumphantly defends it against all otjectors, 
and that he carries it into execution with pru- 
dence and energy; and to this praise no Eng- 
lish statesman has a fairer claim tiian Montague. 

It is a remarkable proof of his self knowledge 
that, from the moment at which he began to 
distinguish himself in public life, he ceased to 
be a versifier. It does not appear that, after he 
became a Lord of the Treasury, he ever wrote a 
couplet^ with the exception of a few well turned 
Hues inscribed on a set of toasting glasses which 
were sacred to the most renowned Whig beau- 
ties of his time. He wisely determined to de- 
rive from the poetry of others a glory which he 
never would have derived from bis own. As a 
patron of genius and learning he ranks with his 
two illustrious friends, Dorset and Somen. His 
munificence fully equalled theirs ; and, though 
he was inferior to them in delicacy of taste, he 
succeeded in associating his name inseparably 
"with some names which will last as long as our 
language. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that Montague, 
with admirable pal>ts and with many claims on 
the gratitude of his country, had great faults, 
and unhappily faults not of the noblest kind. 
Bis head was not strong enough to bear without 
giddiness the speed of his ascent and the height 
of his position. He became offensively arrogant 
and vain. He w«m too often cold to his old 
friends, and ostentatious in displaying his new 
riches. Above all, he was insatiably greedy of 
praise, and liked it best when it was of the 
coarsest and rankest quality. ]^ut, in 1698, 
these faults were less offensive than they became 
a few years later. 

With Russell, Somers and Montague, was 
closely connected, during a quarter of a century, 
ft fourth Whig, who in character bore little re- 
semblance to any of them. This was Thomas 
Wharton, eldest son of Philip Lord Wharton. 
'Thomas Wharton has been repeatedly mentioned 
in the course of this narrative. But it is now 
time to describe him more fully. He was in his 
forty-seventh year, but was still a young man in 
constitution, in appearance and in manners. 
Those who hated him most heartily,— and no 
man was hated more heartily, — admitted that 
his natural parts were excellent, and that he was 
equally qualified for debate and for action. 
The history of his mind deserves notice : for it 



was the history of many thousands of minds. 
His rank uid abilities made him so conspienoai 
that in him we are able to trace distinetly the 
origin and progress of a moral taint wfaick 
was epidemic among his contemporaries. 

He was bom in the days of the Corenaiit, and 
was the heir of a covenanted house. His iatber 
was renowned as a distributor of Calvinistifi 
tracts, and a patron of Oalrinistic diTines. The 
boy's first years were past amidst (}eneTa bands, 
heads of lank hair, upturned eyes, nasal psal- 
mody, and sermons three hours long. Flays and 
poems, hunting and dancing, were ptroscribed 
by the austere discipline of his saintly family. 
The fruits of this education became viable^ 
when, from the sullen mansion of Puritan pa- 
rents, the hotblooded, quickwitted young patri> 
clan emerged into the gay and voluptuous Lon- 
don of' the Restoration. The most dissolute 
cavaliers stood aghast at the ({issoliiteness of 
the emancipated precisian. He early acqnired 
and retained to the last the reputation of beinc 
the greatest rake in England. Of wine indeed 
he never became the slave; and he Jtsed it 
chiefly for tiie purpose of making himself the 
master of his associates. But to the end of he 
long life the wives and daughters of his nearest 
friends were not safe from his licentions plota 
The ribaldry of his conversation moved astonish- 
ment even in that a^e. To the religion of bis 
country he offered, in the mere wantonness of 
impiety, insults too foul to be described. Hii 
mendacity and his effrontery passed into pro- 
verbs. Of all the liars of his time be was the 
most deliberate, the most inventi-ve and ths 
most circumstantial. What shame meant he 
did not seem to understand. No reproadies, 
even when pointed and barbed with the sharpest 
wit, appeared to give him pain. Great satirists, 
animated by a deadly personal aversion, ex- 
hausted all their strength in attacks upon hisL 
They assuled him with keen invectiye ; they 
assailed him with still keener irony ; but thry 
found that neither invective nor irony could 
move him to any thing but an unforced smile 
and a goodhumoured curse ; and they at length 
threw down the lash, acknowledging that it wss 
impossible to make him feeL That, with snch 
vices, he should have played a great part ia 
life, should have carried nxmieroas elections 
against the most formidable opposition by his 
personal popularity, should have had a large 
following in Parliament, should have risen to the 
highest offices of the State, seems extraordinary. 
But he lived in times when faction was almost a 
madness ; and he possessed in an eminent de- 
gree the qualities of the leader of a fiactioa. 
There was a sin^e tie which he respected. Tke 
falsest of mankind in all relations but one, he 
was the truest of Whigs. The religious teneci 
of his family he had early renounced with con- 
tempt: but to the politics of his family he sted- 
fastly adhered through all the temptations and 
dangers of half a century. In smaU things and 
in great his devotion to his party constantly 
appeared. He had the finest stud in England; 
and his delight was to win plates firom Tories 
Sometimes when, in a distant county, it was 
fully expected that the horse of a Hi^ Church 
squire would be first on the course, down came, 
on the very eve of the race, Wharton's Careless, 
who had ceased to run at Newmarket merely 
for want of competitors, or Wharton's Gel(^ 
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Dg, for trhom Lewis Hie Fourteenth bed in 
ain offered a thooeand pistoles. A man whose 
nere sport was of this deseription was not 
ikely to be easily beaten in any serious eon- 
est. Suoh a master of the whole art of elee- 
ioneering England had never seen. Bnehing- 
lamshire was his own especial province; and 
here be ruled without a rival. Bot he ex- 
ended his eare oTsr the Whig interest in 
Torkshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Wilt- 
hire. Sometimes twenty, sometimes Uiirty, 
lembers of Parliament were named by him. 
Ls a canvasser he was irresistible. He never 
orgot a face that he had once seen. Nay, in 
he towuR in which he wished to establirii an 
nterest, he remembered, not only the voters, 
tut their families. His opponents were con* 
ounded by the strength of his memory and the 
ifability of his deportment, and owned that it 
ras impossible t^oontend against a great man 
rho called the shoemaker by his Christian 
ame, who was sure that the butcher's daugh- 
er must be growing a fine girl, and who was 
nxions to know whether the blaoksmith's 
onngest boy was breeched. By such arts as 
hese be made himself so popular that his jour- 
leys to the Buckinghamshire Quarter Sessions, 
esembled royal progresses. Ilie bells of every 
•arlsh through which he passed were rung, and 
lowers were strewed along the road. It was 
ommonly believed that, in the course of his 
ife, he expended on his pariiamentary interest 
ot lees than eighty thousand pounds, a sum 
rhich, when compared with the value of es- 
ates, must be considered as an equivalent to 
lore than three hundred thousand pounds in 
or time. 

But the chief service which Wharton ren- 
iered to the Whig party was that of bringing 
a recruits f^om the young aristocracy. He 
ras quite as dexterous a canvasser among the 
mbroidered coats at the Saint James's Coffee - 
ouse as among the leathern aprons at Wy- 
ombe and Aylesbury. He had his eye on 
very boy of quality who came of age ; and it 
ras not easy for sneh a boy to resist the arts 
f a noble, eloquent and wealthy tatterer, who 
nited juvenile vivacity to profound art and 
>Dg experience of the gay world. It mattered 
ot what the novice preferred, gallantry or 
eld sports, the dice box or t|ie bottle. Whar- 
:>n soon foUnd out the master passion, offered 
ympathy, advice and assistance, and, while 
eeming to be only the minister of his disciple's 
leasuree he made sure of his disciple's vote. 

The party to whose interests Wharton, with 
uch spirit and constancy, devoted his time, his 
>rtune, his talents, his very vices, judged him, 
s was natural, ftur too leniently. He was 
widely known by the very undeserved appella- 
on of Honest Tom. Some pious men, Burnet, 
>r example, and Addison, averted their eyes 
:om the scandal which he gave, and spoke of 
im, not indeed with esteem, yet with goodwill. 
L most ingenious and accomplished Whig, the 
iird Sari of Shaftesbury, author of the Cha- 
fu^teristics, described Wharton as the most 
lysterious of human beings, as a strange com- 
ound of best and worst, of private depravity 
Dd public virtue, and owned himself unable to 



* Swift'« note on Mackay's Ohanieter of Wharton. 

t This account of Montague and Wharton I hare ool- 



understand how a man utterly without prineipla 
in every thing but politics should in pelitics ba 
as true as steel. But that which, in the jadg* 
meat of one fketion, more than half redeemed 
all Wharton's ihults, seemed to the other Iko* 
tion to aggravate them all. The opinion whidi 
the Tories entertained of him is expressed in a 
single line written after his death by the ablest 
man of that party ; ** He was the most universal 
villain that ever I knew."* Wharton's political 
adversaries thirsted for his blood, and re- 
peatedly tried to shed it. Had he not been a 
man of imperturbable temper, dauntless courage 
and consummate skill in fence, his life would 
have been a short one. But neither anger nor 
danger ever deprived him of his presence of 
mind: he was an incomparable swordsman; 
and he had a peculiar way of disarming oppo- 
nents which moved the envy of all the duellists 
of his time. His friends said that he had never 
given a challenge, that he had never reftised- 
one, that he had never taken a Ufe, and vet 
that he had never fought without having nit 
antagonist's life at his mercy, f 

The four men who have been described re- 
sembled each other so little that it may be 
thought strange that they should ever have been 
able to act in concert They did, however, ael 
in the closest concert during many years. The/ 
more than once rose and*more than once fell 
together. But their union lasted till it was dis- 
solved by death. Little as some of them may 
have deserved esteem, none of them can be ac- 
cused of having been false to his brethren of 
the Junto. 

While the great body of the Whigs was, under 
these able chiefs, arraying itself in order re- 
sembling that of a regular army, the Torietf 
were in the state of an ill drilled and ill officered 
militia. They were numerous; and they wera 
zealous : but they can hardly be said to have 
had, at this time, any chief in the House of 
Commons. The name of Seymour had once 
been great among them, and had not quite los« 
its inluence. But, since he had been at the 
Board of Treasury, he had disgusted them by 
vehemently defenMing all that he had himself, 
when out of place, vehemendy attacked. They 
had once looked up to the Speaker, Trevor : but 
his greediness, impudence and venality were now 
so notorious that sll respectable gentlemen, of 
all shades of opinion, were aeham^ to see him 
in the ohair. Of the old Tory members Sir' 
Christopher Musgrave alone had much weii^t. 
Indeed the real leaders of the party were two or 
Uiree men bred in princfples diametrically op- 
posed to Toryism ; men who had carried Wlu{^ 
gism to the verge ot republicanism, and whe 
had been considered not merely as Low Church- 
men, but as more than half Presbyterians. Of 
these men the most eminent were two great 
Herefordshire squires, Kot>ert Harley and Paul 
Foley. 

The space which Robert Harley flits in the 
history of three reigns, his elevation, his fall, 
the influence which, at a great crisis, he exer- 
cised on the polities of all Europe, the close in- 
timacy in which he lived with some of the 
greatest wits and poets of his time, and the fre- 
quent reourrence of his name in the works of 



mention particnlftrW the very cuiloas LUb of 



»ct«d flpom innumerabto aottreea I onght, honnerer, to publiahed iaunediatdy after Us death. 
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Swift, ?ope, ArbQtbnot and Prior, matt always 
make him an object of interest. Yet the man 
himself was of all men the least ioteresting. 
There is indeed a whimsical contrast between 
the Yery ordinary qualities of his mind and the 
Tery extraordinary vicissitudes of his fortune. 

Ho was ^e heir of a Puritan family. His 
fftther, Sir Edward Harley, had been conspicu- 
ous amon^ the patriots of the Long Parliament, 
had commanded a regiment under Essex, had, 
after the Restoration, been an active opponent 
of the Court, had supported the Exclusion Bill, 
had harboured dissenting preachers, had fre- 
quented meeting-houses, and had made himself 
so obnoxious to the ruling powers that, at the 
time af the Western Insurrection, he had been 
placed under arrest, and his house had been 
searched for arms. 'When the Dutch army was 
marching from Torbay towards London, he and 
his eldest son Robert declared for the Prince 
of Orange and a free Parliament, raised a large 
body of horse, took possession of Worcester, 
and evinced their zeal against Popery by pub- 
licly breaking to pieces, in the High43treet of 
that city, a piece of sculpture which to rigid 
precisians seemed idolatrous. Soon after the 
Convention became a Parliitmont, Robert Har- 
ley was sent up to Westminster as member for 
% Cornish borough. His conduct was such as 
might have been expected from his birth and 
education. He was a Whig, and indeed an 
intolerant and vindictive Whig. Nothing would 
satisfy him but a general proscription of the 
Tories. His name appears in the list of those 
members who voted for the Sacheverell clause ; 
and, at the general election which took place 
in the spring of 16dO, the party which he had 
persecuted made great exertions to keep him 
out of the House of Commons. A cry was 
raised that the llarleys were mortal enemies of 
the Church ; and this cry produced so much 
effect that it was with difficulty that any of 
them could obtain a seat Such was the com- 
mencement of the public life of a man whose 
name, a quarter of a century later, was insepar- 
ably coupled with the High Church m the 
acclamations of Jacobite mobs.* 

Soon, however, it began to be observed that 
in every division Harley was in the company of 
those gentlemen who held his political opinions 
in abhorrence: nor was this strange: for he 
affected the character of a Whig of the old pat- 
tern; and before the Revolution it had always 
been supposed that a Whig was a person who 
watched with jealousy every exertion of the 
prerogative, who was slow to loose the strings 
of the public purse, and who was extreme to 
mark the faults of the ministers of the Crown. 
Such a Whig Harley still professed to be. He 
did not admit that the recent change of dynasty 
had made any change in the duties of a repre- 
sentative of the people. The new government 
ought to be observed as suspiciously, checked 



* Much of my iofonnation about the Uarlejs I have 
derired fh>m unpublished memoirs written by Edward 
Harley, younger brother of Robert A copy of those me- 
moirs is amonff the Mackintosh MSS. 

t The only writers who has praised Ilarley's oratory, as 
fiir as I romb«>r, \» Mackay, who calls him eloquent Swift 
■crfbbled in the magin, •* A great lie." And certainly Swlfl 
was inclined to do more than justice to Harley. ** That I 
lord," said Pope, ** talked of business In so confused a ' 
manner that you did *aot know what he wns about; and 
•rezy thing he went to tell you was in the epic way, for 
ha always began In the midd]«."*-Speooe'« Anecdotea. 



as severely, and supplied as sparicgly as fk 
old one. Acting on these principles he neees- 
sarily found himself acting witJi men wbc«e 
principles were diametrically opposed to hw. 
He liked to thwart the King; they liiced u 
thwart the usurper ; the consequence was that, 
whenever there was an opportunity of Ihwanbg 
William, the Roundhead stayed in the Home or 
went into the lobby in company with the wliois 
crowd of Cavaliers. 

Soon Harley acquired the authority of t 
leader among those with whom, notwitfastsL^ 
ing wide differences of opinion, he ordiaaniT 
voted. I|is influence in Parliament was indetd 
altogether out of proportion to his abUitiea. 
His intellect was both small and slow. He vai 
unable to take a large view of any subject Us 
never acquired the art of expressing hims^ ic 
public with fluency and perspicuity. To tii« 
end of his life he remained a ^dioas, heaitatlfi; 
and confused speaker, f He^ad none of tbs 
external graces of an orator. His cowntcaacsi 
was heavy ; his figure mean and sonaewhat de- 
formed, and his gestures uncouth. Yet he wu 
heard with respect. For, such as his mind wUk 
it had been assidnojjisly cultivated^ His ycstii 
had been studious; and to the last he cca- 
tinned to love books and the society of men of 
genius and learning. Indeed he aspired to tb* 
character of a wit and a poet, and occasioaatj 
employed hours, which should ha^e been verj 
differently spent, in composing verses more exe- 
crable than the bellman*s.} His tine bsv- 
ever was not always so absurdly wasted. Ht 
had that sort of industry and that sort of exact- 
ness which would have made him a respectatlc 
antiquary or King at Arms. His taste led tic 
to plod among old records ; and in that mgt it 
was only by plodding among old records thai 
any man could obtain an accurate and extensive 
knowledge of the law of Parliament. Haviaf 
few rivals in this laborious and unattractiTe 
pursuit, he soon began tu be regarded as sa 
oracle on questions of forms and privilege. Hij 
moral character added not a little to his b- 
fluence. He had indeed great vices ; bat thej 
were not of a scandalous kind. He was not tg 
be corrupted by money. His private life wis 
regular. No illicit amour was imputed to kin 
even by satirists. Gambling he held in vnt- 
sion ; and it was said that he never pesArd 
White's, then the favourite haunt of. nobl-c 
sharpers and dupes, without an exclamation of 
anger. His practice of flustering himself daiiv 
with claret was hardly considered as a fauit l^ 
his contemporaries. His knowledge, his gravirr 
and his independent position gained for him tiie 
ear of the House ; and even his bad speakisc 
was, in some sense, an advantage to him. F*i 
people are very loth to admit that the saas 
man can unite very different kinds of exceUenee. 
It is soothing to envy to believe that what u 
splendid cannot be solid, that what is clear 



X " He ased," said Pope, " to send trifling vex9f» from 
Court to the Scrlblerus Club almost erery day, aaid v&wld 
come and talk idly with them almost every ni^t errs 
when his all was at stake.** Some . Fpecimens of HarM> t 
poetry are in print The best. I think, is a stuiaa vhsub 
be made on his own fall in 1714 ; and bad is the beat. 
"To serre with lo^e, 

And shed vour bloiod. 

Approved U aboTe; 

Bat here below ^ ^T ^ 

The examples sboi^OQ IC 

Tbiktaltobesood." O 
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annot be profound. Very slowly was tbe pub- 
c brought to acknowledge that Mansfield was 

great jarist, and that Burke was a great 
i&ster of political science. Montague Vas 

brilliant rhetorician, and, therefore, though 
bad ten times Horlej's capacity for the 
riest parts of business, was represented by 
etractors as a superficial, prating pretender. 
<ut from the abseuco of show in Uarloy's dis- 
burses mnny people inferred that there must 
e much substance ; and he was pronounced to 
e a deep read, deep thinking gentleman, not a 
lie talker, but fitter to direct afifairs of state 
»an all the fine talkers in tbe world. This 
larncter he long supported with that cunning 
hich is frequently found in company with am- 
itious and unquiet mediocrity. He constantly 
ad, eyen with his best friends, an air of mys- 
;ry and reserve which seemed to indicate that 
e knew some momentous secret, and that his 
kind was labouring with some vast design. In 
lis way he got and long kept a high reputation 
>r wisdom. It was not till that reputation had 
lade him an Earl, a Knight of the Garter, 
ord High Treasurer of England, and master of 
ic fate of Europe, that his admirers began to find 
lit that he was really a dull puzzleheaded man.** 

Soon after the general election of 1690, Har- 
ly, generally voting with the Tories, began to 
irn Tory. The change was so gradual as to 
3 almost imperceptible, but was xiot the less 
iai. He early began to hold the Tory doctrine 
lat England ought to confine herself .to a mart- 
me war. He early felt the true Tory anti- 
athy to Dutchmen and to moneyed men. The 
Qtipathy to Dissenters, which was necessary 
> the completeness of the character, came 
luch later. At length the transformation was 
dmplete ; and the old haunter of conventicles 
ecame an intolerant High Churchman. Yet 
) the last the traces of his early breeding 
ould now and then show themselves; and, 
hile he acted after the fashion of Laud, he 
>mctimes wrote in the style of Praise Qod 
iarebones-t 

Of Paul Foley we know comparatively little, 
is history, up to a certain point, greatly re- 
)mbles that of Harley : but he appears to have 
ien superior to Harley both in parts and in 
evation of character. He was the son of 
ho mas Foley, a new man, but a man of great 
lerit, who, having begun life with nothing, 
ad created a noble estate by ironworks, and 
ho was renowned fpr his spotless integrity 
nd his munificent charity. The Foleys were, 
ke their neighbours the Herleys, Whigs and 
uritans. Thomas Foley lived on terms of 
ose intimacy with Baxter, in whose wrlt- 
igs he is mentioned with warm eulogy. The 
pinions and the attachments of Paul Foley 
ere at first those of his family. But he, like 
arley, became, merely from the vehemence of 
is >Yhiggism, an ally of the Tories, and might. 



* The chnractcr of Ilftrloy la to lie collected from Innu- 
rrable panegyHcs and lampoons from tho works and the 
ivate oorrespondcnce of Swift. Pope, Arbutbnot, Prior 
vl LoIinKbrokc, and from multitudes of ruch works as 
X and Dull, the IIi;:h Oertniiu Doetor,aod The Uistorj 
' Robert Powell the Puppet Showman, 
t lu a letter dated Sopt. 12, 1709, a short tine before 1>« 
as brought into power ou the shoulders of the Uigh 
burrh mob, be says : ** My soul has been among lyons, 
ren the sons of men, wb'oee teeth are spears and arrows, 
ill their tongues sharp swords. Kut I learn how good it 
to wait on the Lord, and to possess one's sool in peaoo." 



perhaps^ like Harley, have been completely 
metamorphosed into a Tory, if the process 
of transmutation bad not been interrupted 
by death. Foley's abilities were highly i*e- 
spectable, and had been improved by eiduca- 
tion. He was so wealthy that it was uuneces* 
sary for him to follow the law as a profession ; 
but he had studied it carefully as a science. 
His morals were without stain ; and the greatest 
fault which could be imputed to him was that 
he paraded his independence and disinterested- 
ness too ostentatiously, and was so mnch afraid 
of being thought to fawn that he was always 
growling. 

Another convert ought to be mentioned. 
Howe, lately the most virulent of the Whigs, 
had been, by the loss of his place, turned into 
one of the most virulent of the Tories. The 
deserter brought to the party which he had 
joined no weight of character, no capacity or 
semblance of capadlty for great afi'airs, but 
much parliamentary ability of a low kind, much 
spite and much impudence. No speaker of 
that time seems to have had, in such large 
measure, both the power and the inclination to 
give pain. 

The assistance of these men was most wel- 
come to the Tory party ; but it was Impossible 
that they could, as yet, exercise over that/party 
the entire authority of leaders. For they still 
called themselves Whigs, aad generally vindi- 
cated their Tory votes by arguments grounded 
on Whig principles. 

From this view of the state of parties in tbe 
House of Commons, it seems clear that Sunder- 
land had good reason for recommending that 
the administration should be entrusted to the 
Whigs. The King, however, hesitated long 
before he could bring himself to quit that 
neutral position which he had long occupied 
between the contending parties. If one of those 
parties was disposed to question his title, the 
other was on principle hostile to his prerogative. 
He still remembered with bitterness the un- 
reasonable and vindictive copduct of the Con- 
vention Parliament at the close of 1089 and the 
beginning of 1690; and he shrank from tbe 
thought of being entirely in the hands of the 
men who bad obstructed the Bill of Indemnity, 
who had voted for the Sacheverell clause, who 
had tried to prevent him from taking the com- 
mand of his army in Ireland, and who had called 
him an uograteful tyrant merely because he 
would not be their slave and their hangman. 
He had once, by a bold and unexpected effort, 
freed himself from their yoke; and he was 
not inclined to put it on his neck again. He 
personally disliked Wharton and Russell. He 
thought highly of the capacity of Cacrmarthen, 
of tue integrity of Nottingham, of the diligence 
and financial skill of Q&dolphin. It was only by 
slow degrees that the arguments of Sunderland, 



The letter wss to Carstalrs. T doubt whether ITarley would 
hare canted thuA if he had beon writing; to Attetbury. 

{The anomalous position whirh Uarleyand Foley at 
this time occupietl. is noticed in the Dialogue between a 
Whig and a Tory, 1G03. " Yonr great P. Fo— y," says the 
Torv, " turns cadet, and carries arms under the General 
of the West Saxons. Tlie two Uar^-ys, father and son, ara 
engineers under the late Lieutenant of the Ordnance, and 
bomb any bill which be hath once reKtWd to reduce to 
ashes." Seymour is tho General of tbe We«t Saxons. 
Musgrave bad beon Lieutonai^o^J^^ Or^nj^^^jl^p^ 
reign of Charles tha Seoond. O 
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backed by the force of ciroomstanoes, OTereame 
all objections. 

On theBcrenth of Norember, 1698, the Psrlial- 
ment met ; and the conflict of parties instantly 
began. William from the throne pressed on the 
Houses the necessity of making a great exertion 
to arrest the progress of France on the Conti- 
nent. Daring the last campaign, he said, she 
had, on every point, had a superiority of force ; 
and it had therefore been found impossible to 
cope with her. His allies had promised to 
increase their armies ;^ and he trusted that the 
Commons would enable him to do the same.* 

The Commons at their next sitting took the 
King's speech into consideration. The miscar- 
riage of the Smyrna fleet was the chief subject 
of dUseussion. The cry for inquiry was univer- 
sal : but it was evident that the two parties 
raised that cry for very different reasons. 
Montague spoke the sens^of the Whigs. Et 
declared that the disasters of the summer eonld 
not, in his opinion, be explained by the ignor- 
ance and imbecility of tiiose who had charge of 
the naval administration. There must have 
been treason. It was impossible to believe that 
Lewis, when he sent his Brest squadron to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and left th» whole coast of 
Ms kingdom firom Dunkirk to Bayonne unpro- 
tected, had trusted merely to chance. He must 
have been well aissured that his fleet would meet 
with a vast booty under a feeble convoy. As 
there had been treachery in som^ quarters, there 
had been incapacity in others. The State was 
iXL served. And then the orator pronounced a 
warm panegyric on his friend Somers. ** Would 
that aft men inpower would follow the example 
of my Lord Keeper! If all patronage were 
bestowed as judiciously and disinterestedly as 
his, we should not see the public offices filled 
with men who draw salaries and perform no 
duties." It was moved and earned unani- 
mously, that the Commons would support their 
Majesties, and would forthwith proceed to 
investigate the causes of the disaster in the Bay 
of Lagos, f The Lords of the Admiralty were 
directed to produce a great mass of documentary 
evidence. The King sent down copies of the 
examinations taken before the Committee of 
Council which Mary had appointed to inquire 
into the grievances of the Turkey merchants. 
The Turkey merchants themselves were called 
in and interrogated. Rooke, though too ill 
to stand or speak, was brought in a chair to 
the bar, and there delivered in a narrative of 
his proceedings. The Whigs soon thought that 
sufficient ground had been laid for a vote con- 
demning the naval administration, and moved 
a resolution attributing the miscarriage of the 
Smyrna fleet to notorious and treacheous 
mismanagement. That there had been mis- 
management could not be disputed ; but that 
there had been foul play had certaii^ly not been 
proved. The Tories proposed that the word 
*' treacherous" should be omitted. A division 
took place ; and the Whigs carried their point 
by a hundred and forty voted to a hundred and 
three. YHiarton was a teller for the majority.} 

It was now decided that there had been 
treason, but not who was the traitor. Several 



* Lords' ftnd Gommont* Joonuli, Nor. 7. 1608. 
t CommonB' Journala, Not. IS, 1603; Orej*t ^ 
t OommoDs' Joanala, NoT«mbet 17, 1698. 



keen debates followed. The Whigs tried to 
throw the blame on Killegrew and Dehrt!, 
who were Tories : the Tories did Acir best a 
make out that the fault lay wiUi the VictTal- 
ling Department, which was under the dirto- 
tion of Whigs. But the House of Commcaa 
has always been much more ready to pass Totes 
of censure drawn in general terms thu to 
brand individuals by name. A resolation dei?- 
ing the Victualling Office was proposed ly 
Montague, and carried, after a debate of tw 
days, by a hundred and eighty-eight rotes to & 
hundred and fifty-two. J But wh en the rlcUnir^ 
party brought forward a motion inculpatiDg tfat 
admirals, the Tories came up in great numbers 
from the country, and, after a debate which 
lasted from nine in the morning tni near cieTea 
at night, succeeded in saving their friewk 
The Noes were a hundred and seventy, and the 
Ayes only a hundred and sixty-one. Another 
attack was made a few days lattet with 3o 
better success. The Noes were a hundred kA 
eighty-five, the Ayes only a hundred %rA 
seventy-five. ' The indefatigable and implacabie 
Wharton was on both occasions teller for die 
minority.] 

In spite of this check ihe advantage was ct- 
cidedly with the Whigs. The Tories who were 
at the head of the naval administration had is- 
deed escaped impeachment :, but the escape lud 
been so narrow that it was impossible for the 
King to employ them any longer. The adTice 
of Sunderland prevailed. A new Oonunisac^ 
of Admiralty was prepared ; and Russell ym 
named First Lord. He had already been tp* 
pointed to the command of the Channel fleet 

His elevation made it necessary that Kottins> 
ham should retire. For, though it was not thn 
unusual to see men who were personally aaa 
politically hostile to each other holding hixi 
offices at the same time, the relation betveea 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Serr^ 
tary of State, who had charge of what wotiM 
now be called the War Department, was of so 
peculiar a nature that the public service coidi 
not be well conducted without cordial co-operi- 
tion between them : and between Nottingfaaa 
and Russell such co-operation was not t^ ^ 
expected. '*1 thank you," William said » 
Nottingham, " for your services. I have nc-tb- 
ing to complain of in your conduct. It is oc> 
from necessity that I part with yon." NottiE^ 
ham retired with dignity. Though a \eiv 
honest man, he went out of ofi&ce much richer 
than he had come in five years before. Wh«t 
were then considered as a legitimate euh^ijr 
ments of his place were great : he had soH 
Kensington House to the Crown fbr a largv 
sum ; and he had probably, after the fashion c-f 
that time, obtained for himself some lucratiTt 
grants. He laid out all his gains in purchas- 
ing land. He heard, he said, that his enemifs 
meant to accuse him of having acquired wealtk 
by illicit means. He was perfectly ready tt» 
abide the issue of an inquiry. He would no^ 
as some ministers had done, place his forton* 
beyond the reach of the justice of his eountr^. 
He would have no secret hoard. He would 
invest nothing in foreign funds. Hia prop^iy 



iCSommoiu* Joaraftis, Nor. 3^27, 1603 ; Ore^r^ 
tage, I>ea 1-11, 1608. ^ O 
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hottld all be snch a« oonld be readily dis- 1 
overed and seized.* 

DuriDf; some weeks tbe seals whicb Netting- 
am had deliyered np remained in the royal 
loset. To dispose of them proved no easy maf- 
jr. They were offered to Shrewsbury, who of 
n the Whig leaders stood highest in the King's 
iTOur: but Shrewsbury excused himself, and, 
1 order to avoid further importunity, retired 
ito the country. There he soon received a 
ressing letter ftrom Elizabeth Yilliers. This 
idy had, when a girl, inspired William with a 
ossion which had caused much scandal and 
mch unhappiness in the little Court of the 
[ague. Her influence over him she owed not 
> her personal charms, — for it tasked all the art 
f Kneller to make her look tolerably on can- 
ass, — ^not to those talents which peculiarly 
elong to her sex, — for she did not excel in 
layfi^ talk, and her letters are remarkably de- 
cient in feminine ease and grace, — but to 
owers of mind which qualified her to partake 
he cares and guide the counsels of statesmen. 
*o the end of her life great politicians sought 
ler advice. Even Swift^ the shrewdest and 
lost cynical of her contemporaries, pronounced 
er the wisest of women, and more than once 
lite, fascinated by her conversation, from two 
1 the afternoon till near midnight, f By de- 
rees the virtues and charms of Mary conquer* 
d the first place in her husband's affection, 
(ut he still, in difficult conjunctures, firequent- 
f applied to Elizabeth Villiers for advice and 
ssistance. She now implored Shrewsbury to 
econsider his determination, and not to throw 
way the opportunity of uniting the Whig party 
3r ever. Wharton and Russell wrote to the 
ame effect ' In reply came flimsy and un- 
leaning excuses: **I am not qualified for a 
ourt life : I am unequal to a place which re- 
uires much exertion: I do not quite agree 
rith any. party in the State : in short, I am un- 
t for the world : I want to travel : I want to 
oe Spain. "t These were mere pretences. Mad 
ibrewsbury spoken the whole truth, he would 
ave said that he had, in an evil hour, been 
ilse to the cause of that Revolution in which 
e had borne so great a part, that he had en- 
ered into engagements of which he repented, 
ut from which he knew not how to extricate 
imself, and that, while he remained under 
hose engagements, he was unwilling to edter 
nto the service of the existing government, 
•larlborough, Godolphin and Russell, indeed, 
ad no scruple about corresponding with one 
Cing while holding office under the other. But 
Ihrewsbury had, what was wanting to Marl- 
»orough, Godolphin and Russell, a conscience, 
. conscience which indeed too often failed to 
estrain him Arom doing wrong, but which ne- 
er failed to punish him. 

In consequence of his refusal to accept the 
leals, the ministerial arrangements which the 
Cing had planned were not carried into entire 
ffect till the end of the session. Meanwhile 
be proceeding^ of the two hoiiaes had beea 
lighly interesting and important. 

Soon after the Parliament met, the attention 
if the Commons was again called to the atate 
•f the trade with India : and the obarter which 



had just been granted to the Old Company was 
laid before them. They would probably have 
been disposed to sanction the new arrangement, 
which, in truth, differed little from that which 
they had themselves suggested not many months 
before, if the Directors had acted with pru- 
dence. But the Directors, from the day on 
which they had obtained the charter, had per- 
secuted the interlopers without mercy, and had 
quite forgotten that it was one thing to perse- 
cute interlopers in the Eastern Seas, and an- 
other to persecute them in the port of London. 
Hitherto the war of the monopolists against the 
private trade had been generally carried on at 
the distance of fifteen thousand miles from. 
England. If harsh things were done, the Eng- 
lish did not see them done, and did not hear of 
them till long after they had been done ; nor 
was it by any means easy to ascertain at West- 
minster who had been right and who had been 
wrong in a dispute which had arisen three or 
four years before at Moorshedabad or Canton* 
With incredible rashness the Directors^ deter 
mined, at the very moment when the fate of 
their Company was in the balance, to give the 
people of this country a near view of the most 
odious features of the monopoly. Some wealthy 
merchants of London had equipped a fine shii* 
named the Redbridge. Her crew was numer- 
ous, her cargo of immense value. Her papers 
had been made out for Alicant : but there was 
some reason to suspect that she was really 
bound for the countries lying beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope. She was stopped by the Admi« 
ralty, in obedience to an order which the Com- 
pany obtained from the Privy Coi^noil, doubt- 
less by the help of the Lord President. Every 
day that she lay in the Thames caused a heavy 
expense to the owners. The indignation in the 
City was great and general. The Company 
maintained that from the legality of the mono- 
poly the legality of the detention necessarily 
followed* The public turned the argument 
round, and, being firmly convineed that the 
detention was illegal, drew the inference that 
the monopoly must be illegal too. The disi^ute 
was at Uie height when the Parliament met 
Petitions on both sides were speedily laid on 
the table of the Commons ; and it was resolved 
that these petitions should be taken into consi-> 
deration by a Committee of the whole House. 
The first question on which the conflicting par- 
ties tried their strength was the choice of a 
chairman. The enemies of the Old Company 
proposed Papillon, once the closest ally and 
subsequently the Jceenest opponent of Child, 
and carried their point by a hundred and thirty 
eight yotes to a hundred and six. Tbe Com- 
mittee proceeded to inquire by what authority 
the Redbridge had been stopped. One of her 
owners, Gilbert Heathoote, a rich merchant 
and a staunch Whig, appeared at the bar as a 
witness. He was asked whether he would ven^ 
ture to deny that the ship had really been fitted . 
out for the Indian trade. *< It is no sin that I 
know of," he answered, " to trade with India ; 
and I shall trade with India till I am restrained 
by Act of Parliament" Papillon reported that 
in the opinion of the Committee, the detention 
of the Redbridge was illegal. The question 



• niermitace, Sept 1-11, Nov. 7-17, 1608. t Sw the l«tt«Te vrlttra »t tbit tlBM bj Klhabetli Ttt- 
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was then put, that the Houso would agree with 
the Committee. The friends of the Old Com- 
pany ventured on a second division, and were 
defeated by a hundred and seventy-one votes to 
a hundred and twenty •five.* 

The blow was quickly followed up. A few 
days later it was moved that all subjects of 
England had equal right to trade to the East 
Indies unless prohibited by Act of Parliament ; 
and the supporters of the Old Company, sensi- 
ble that they wera' in a minority, suffered the 
motion to pass without a division. f. 

This memorable vote settled the most im- 
portant of the constitutional questions which 
had been left unsettled by the Bill of Rights. 
It has ever since been held to be the sound doc- 
trine that no power but that of the whole legis- 
lature can give to any person or to any society 
an exclusive privilege of trading to any part of 
the world. 

The opinion of the great majority of the 
House of Commons was that the Indian trade 
could be advantageously carried on only by 
means of a joint stock and a monopoly. It 
might therefore have been expected that the 
resolution which destroyed the monopoly of 
the Old Company would have been immediately 
followed by a law granting a monopoly to the 
Kew Company. No such law, however, was 
passed. The Old Company, though not strong 
enough to defend its own privileges, was able, 
with the help of its Tory friends, to prevent the 
rival associations from obtaining similar privi- 
leges. The consequence was that, during some 
years, there was nomiflally a free trade with 
India. In fact, the trade still lay under severe 
restrictions. The private adventurer found in- 
deed no difficulty in sailing from England : but 
his situation was as perilous as ever when he 
had turned the Cape of Gobd Hope. Whatever 
respect might be paid to a vote of the House of 
Commons by public functionaries in L^ondon, 
such a vote was, at Bombay or Calcutta, much 
less regarded than a private letter frpm Child ; 
and Child still continued to fight the battle with 
unbroken spirit. He sent out to the factories 
of the Company orders that no indulgence should 
be shown to the intruders. For the House of 
Commons and for its resolutions he expressed 
the bitterest contempt. »*Be guided by my 
instructions," he wrote, "and not by the non- 
sense of a few ignorant country gentlemen who 
have hardly wit enough to manage their own 
private aff'airs, and who know nothing at all 
about questions of trade.'* It appears that his 
directions we obeyed. Every where in the East, 
during this period of anarchy, the servant of 
the Company and the independent merchant 
waged war on eaoh other, accused each other of 
piracy, and tried by every artifice to exaspe- 
rate the Mogul government against each other. ;( 

The three great constitutional questions of 
the preceding year were, in this year, again 

• Oommona* Joarnnlii, Jna. 6, 8, 1098-4. 

f IbkL Jan. 10, l(M»-4. 

I Hamilton's Se\r Acconnt. 

f The bill I found in the Archives of the Ixnrdii. Ita 
history I IcarDed from the Journals of the two Houses, 
flrom k pasi^ai^e in the Diary of Nardsens Lnttrell, and 
firom two letters to the States General, both dated on Feb. 
27, (March 9.) 161)4, th« day after the debate in the t<ords. 
One of those letters is fr>n{ Van Citterx; the other, Whidi 
contains foUur information, is flroib L'tlormltaice. 

IGomuioos* Journals. Nov. 23. lavS: Grey*s Debates. 
L*IIurmitag« exxH:cted that the bill would fiiMS, aad that 



brought under the consideration of Pariiamni 
In the first week of the session, a Bill fcr t^ 
Regulation of Trials in cases of High Treafraa, 
a Triennial Dill, and a Place Bill were laid ca 
the table of the House of CommonB. 

None of these bills became a law. The nrs 
passed the Commons, but was unfiavourably 
received by tiie Peers. William took to mash 
interest in the question that he came downs* 
the House of Lords, not in his crown and nbn, 
but in the ordinary dress of a gentleman, tai 
sate through the whole debate on the secGid 
reading. Caermarthen spoke of the dai^efs ts 
which the State was at that time exposed, ui 
entreated his brethren not to gi^e, at suck i 
moment. Impunity to traitors. He was powa^ 
fully supported by two eminent orators, wh 
had, during some years, been on the niicourdj 
side of every question, but who, in this aessaa, 
showed a disposition to strengthen the hwjdi cf 
the government, Halifax %nd Mulgrave. Ibri- 
borough, Rochester and Nottingham spoke im 
the bill : but the general feeling was so clear^ 
against them that they did not Tontore todiTide. 
It is probable, however, that the reasons nrged 
by Caermarthen were not the reasons wl^ 
chiefly swayed his hearers. The Peers wen 
fully determined that the bill shonld not psa 
without a clause altering the oonstitntioB of tae 
Court of the Lord High Steward: they Imev 
that the Lower House was as fully deterxius«i 
not to pass such a clause ; and they thou^t it 
better that what must happen at last sboali 
happen speedily, and without a qaarrel.| 

The fate of ^le Triennial Bill confoumied tU 
the calculations of the best informed poUtiosaf 
of that time, and may therefore well seem ex- 
traordinary to us. During the recess, thai faU 
had been described in numerous pamphlets, 
written for the most part by persons vttltms 
for the Revolution and for popular principki 
of government, as the one thing needful, as ikt 
universal cure for the distempers of the State. 
On the first, second and thir^ readings in il« 
House of Commons no division took place. Tm 
AVhigs were enthusiastic The Tories seeciei 
to be acquiescent, It was understood that ut 
King, though he had used his Veto for the pin^ 
pose of giving the Houses an opportnnitr cf 
reconsidering the subject, had no intention of 
offering a .pertinacious opposition to iimt 
wishes. But Seymour, with a cunning whkh 
long experience had matured, after deferring the 
conflict to the last momeqt, snatched the vktor; 
from his adversaries, when they were mo?t 
secure. When the Speaker held up the bH! ia 
his hands, and put tiie question whether :& 
should pass, the Noes were a hundred and fortv- 
six, the Ayes only a hundred and thirty-six. i| 
Some eager Whigs flattered themsSelves tb«: 
their defeat was the effect of a surprise, tzi 
might be retrieved. Within three days xhetb- 
fore, Monmouth, the most ardent and restless 
man in the whole party, brought into the Uppe; 



the royal aiwent would not he 'withheld. On Novcaibfr 
17-27, he wrote to the States OenenI, ** II panaM da&s 
toate la chamhre heanooup de passion i fai}re pass«r ne 
bll." On Not. 28, (Dee. 8.) he lays that the dhrisloD m t^ 
passing" n'apaacaasdune i)6tice surprise. DeatdiSri^ 
d*avoir uu point fixe aur let Idtes qn*oa peat m fecrxr 
des 6motlons da parlement, car 11 parolat qaeJque&tf 4« 
grandofl chaleurs qui sembient devoir tont enflaABk^.H 
qui, pea dc terns apr^s, s'^vaporent." That Scyiaour «ai 
the diief manager ol the opposition to the hm la asseited 
In the onee celebrated Hush Honqr pamphlet cf that par. 
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Toase a bill substantially the same with that 
rhich had so strangely miscarried in the Lower, 
'he Peers passed this bill very expeditiously, 
od sent it down to the Commons. But in the 
Jommons it found no favor. Many members, 
rho professed to wish that the duration of par- 
laments shoald be limited, resented the inter- 
erence of the hereditary branch of the Icgisla- 
iire in a matter which peculiarly concerned the 
lective branch. The subject, they said, is one 
rhich especially belongs to us : we have con- 
idered it; we have come to a decision ; and it 
1 scarcely parlisimentary, it is certainly most 
idclicate, in their Lordships, to call upon us to 
e verse that decision. The question now is, not 
rbether the duration of parliaments ought to be 
mited, but whether we ought to submit our 
idgment to the authority of the Peers, and to 
csciud, at their bidding, what we did only a 
^rtnight ago. The animosity with which the 
atrician order was regarded was inflamed by 
be arts and the eloquence of Seymour. The 
ill contained a definition of the words, **to 
old a Parliament." This definition was scru- 
inised with extreme jealousy, and was thought 
y many, with very little reason, to have 
een framed for the purpose of extending 
be privileges, already invidiously great, of 
he nobility. It appears, from the scanty 
nd obscure Atkgments of the debates which 
ave come down to us, that bitter reflec- 
lons were thrown on the general conduct, both 
olitical and judicial, of the Peers. Old Titus, 
bough zealous for triennial parliaments, owned 
bat he was not surprised at the ill- humour 
Fhich many gentlemen showed. ** It is true," 
e said, ** that we ought to be dissolved : but 
: is rather hard, I must own, that the Lords 
re to prescribe the time of our dissolution. 
be Apostle Paul wished to be dissolved : but, 

doubt, if his friends had set him a day, he 
ould not have taken it kindly of them." The 
ill was rejected by a bnndred and ninety- 
3ven votes to a hundred and twenty-so^en.* 

The Place Bill, differing very little from the 
lace Bill which had been brought in twelve 
Lonths before, passed easily through the Com- 
lons. Most of the Tories supported it warmly ; 
nd the Whigs did not venture to oppose it. 
; went up to the Lords, and soon came back 
>inpletely ^changed. As it had been originally 
rawn, it provided that no member of the House 
r Commons, elected after the first of January, 
394, should accept any place of profit under 
le Crown, on pain of forfeiting his seat, and 
r being incapable of sitting again in the same 
arliament. The Lords hiul Mlded the words, 

unless he be afterwards again chosen to 
srve in the same Parliament" These words, 
t^ OS they were, sufficed to deprive the bill of 
Lne-tenths of its efficacy, both for good and 
»r evil. It was most desirable that the crowd 
r subordinate public functionaries should be 
ept out .of the House of Commons. It was 
ost undesirable that the heads of the great 
cecutive departments should be kept out of 
lat House. The bill, as altered, left that 
ouse open both to those who ought and to 
lose who ought sot to have been admitted. It 



•• CoBimona' Journal; Qnfu BebatM, The engroMed 
py of this bill vent down to the Uoofe of Commons and 
loet The original draught on paper la among the Ar- 
Ives of the Lords. That Monmouth brought m the bill 



very properly let in the Secretaries of State 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but it 
let in with them Commissioners of Wine Li- 
censes and Commissioners of the Navy, Receiv- 
ers, Surveyors, Storekeepers, 'Clerks of the 
Acts and Clerks of the Cheque, Clerks of the 
Qreen Cloth and Clerks of the Great Wardrobe. 
So little did the Commons understand what 
they were about that, after fVaming a law, in 
one view most mischievous, ^nd in another 
view most beneficial, they were perfectly wil- 
ling that it should be transformed into a law 
quite harmless and almost useless. They 
agreed to the amendment; and nothing was 
now wanting but the royal sanction. 

That sanction certainly ought not to have 
been withheld, and probably would not have 
been withheld, if William had known how un- 
important the bill now was. But he under- 
stood the question as little as the Commons 
themselves. He knew that they imagined that 
they had devised a most stringent limitation of 
the royal power; and he was determined not to 
submit, without a struggle, to any such limita- 
tion. He was encouraged by the success with 
which he had hitherto resisted the attempts of 
the two Houses to encroach on his prerogative. 
He had refused to pass the bill which quartered 
the Judges on his hei'editary revenue ; and the 
Parliament had silently acquiesced in the jus- 
tice of the refusal. He had refused to pass the 
Triennial Bill ; and the Commons had since, by 
rejecting two Triennial Bills, acknowledged 
that he had done well. ' He ought, however, to 
have considered that, on both these occasions, 
the announcement of his refusal was immedi- 
ately followed by the announcement that the 
Parliament was prorogued. On both these 
occasions, therefore, the members had half a 
year to think and to grow cool before the next 
sitting. The case was now very different. The 
principal business of the session was hardly 
begun V estimates were still under considera- 
tion ; bills of supply were still depending : and, 
if the Houses should take a fit of ill humour, 
the consequences might be serious Indeed. 

He resolved, however, to run the risk. Whe- 
ther he had any adviser is not known. His de- 
termination seems to have taken botli the lead- 
ing Whigs and the leading Tories by surprise. 
When the Clerk had proclaimed that the King 
and Queen would consider of the bill touching 
free and i^npartial proceedings in Parliamant, 
the Commons retired from the bar of the Lords 
in a resentftil and ungovernable mood. A^ soon 
as the Speaker was again in his chair there was 
a long and tempestuous debate. All other busi- 
ness was postponed. All committees were ad- 
journed. It was resolved that the House would, 
early the next morning, take into consideration 
the state of the nation^ ^en the morning came, 
the excitement did not appear to have abated. 
The mace was sent into Westminster Hall and 
into the Court of Requests. All members who 
could be found werb brought into the House. 
That none niight be able to steal away unnoticed, 
the back door was Ij^cked, and the key laid on 
the table. All strangers were ordered to retire. 
With these solemn preparations began a sitting 

I learned from a letter of L'flermitage to the Statn Ocne- 
ml, Dec 1-11, 1608. As to the numbers on the division, I 
have followed the Journals. But in Grey's Debates, and 
I in the letters of Van Citters and L'Uermitago^ Che mino- 
rity is said to haye been 172. 
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vhich reminded a few old men of some of the 
first aittings of the Long Parliament High 
words we^e uttered by the enemies of the goTem- 
meat Its friends, afraid of being accused of 
abandoning the eause of theCommons of England 
for the sake of royal faTour, hardly yentured to 
raise their voices. Montague alone seems to 
haye defended the King. Lowther, though high 
in office and a member of the cabinet, owned 
that there were evil influences at work, and ex- 
pressed a wish to see the Soyereign surrounded 
by counsellors in whom the representatiyes of 
the people could confide. Harley, Foley and 
Howe carried eyety thing before them. A reso- 
lution, affirming that those who had advised the 
Crown on this occasion were public enemies, was 
carried with only two or three Noes. Harley, 
after reminding his hearers that they had their 
negative voice as the King had his, and that, if 
His Majesty refused them redress, they could 
refuse him money, moved.that they should go up 
to the Throne, not as usual, with a Humble Ad- 
dress, but with a Representation. Some mem- 
bers proposed to substitute the more respectful 
word Address : but they were overruled ; and a 
committee was appointed to draw up the Rep- 
reeentation. 

Another night passed ; and when the House 
met again, it appeared that the storm had greatly 
6ttbsided. The malignant joy and the wild hopes' 
which the Jacobites had, during the last forty- 
m{^t hours, expressed with their usual impru- 
dence, had incensed and alarmed the Whigs and 
the moderate Tories. Many members too were 
fHghtened by heaaring that William was fully 
determined net to yield without an appeal to the 
fi&tion. Such an appeal might have been suc- 
cessful : for a dissolution, on any ground what- 
ever, would, at that moment, have been a highly 
popular exwcise of the prerogative. The con- 
stituent bodies, it was well known, were generally 
aealous for the Triennial Bill, and cared compa- 
ratively little for the Place Bill. Many Tory 
members, therefore, who had recently voted 
against the Triennial KU, were by no fiieans 
desirous to run the risks of a general election. 
When the Jlepresentation which Harley and his 
friends had prepared was read, it was thought 
oifensively strong. After being recommitted, 
shortened and softened, it was presented by the 
whole House. William's answer was kind and 
gentle ; but he conceded nothing. He assured 
the Commons that he remembered with gratitude 
the support which he had on many occasions 
received from them, that he sliould always con- 
sider their advice as most valuable, and that he 
should look on counsellors who might attempt 
to raise dissentions between him and his Parlia- 
ment as his enemies : but he uttered not a word 
which could be construed into an ackSiowledg- 
ment that he had usc;^ his Veto ill, or into a 
promise that he would not use it again. 

The Commons on the morrow took bis speech 
into consideration. Harley and his allies com- 
plained that the King's answer was no answer 
at all, threatened to tack the Place Bill to a 
money bill, and proposed t» make a second re- 
presentation pressing His Mijesty to exfdain 
hhnself more distinctly. But by this time Uiere 
was a strong reflux of feeling in the assembly. 



• Tbe bill U in th«ATehlTW of the Lords. Ilabiflloryl 
I hMw Qolleotod from ihe Jooniela, from Grt/'a Debates, 
eadfjMiD Um Ughty InterwHiig leMen of Tan Gitien end 



The Whigs had not onlv recovered frm their 
dismay, but were in hign spirits and eajter ii.r 
the conflict. Wharton, Russell and LiuIrtJi 
maintained that the Ucuse ought to be satiff^e^ 
what what the King had said. *' Do you wiat/ 
said Littleton, *' to make sport for your enemiei ! 
There is no want of them. They beaieg* oc7 
very doors. We read, as we come throcgk 
the lobby, in the face and gestures* of ertr^ 
nonjuror whom we pass, delight at the o*- 
mentary coolness which has arisen betweea v 
and the King. That should be enough for t& 
We may be sure that we are voting riglit:; 
when we give a vote which tends to coafoaoj 
the hopes of traitors." The House diTidri 
Harley was a teller on one aide, Wharton ot 
the other. Only eighty-eight voted with Bai^ 
ley, two hundred and twenty-nine with WhartDt. 
The Whigs were so much elated by their vicur; 
that some of them wished to move a vote &f 
thanks to William for his graoioua answer : bst 
they were restrained by wiser men. *' We hxn 
lost time enough already in these unhappy de- 
bates," said a leader of the partj. •* Lei u 
get to Ways and Means as fast as we can. Tk 
best form which our4hanks can take is that J 
a money bill." 

Thus ended, more happUy than WliUam lad 
a right to expect, one of the most danger^m 
contests in wUch he ever engaged with his Par- 
liament At the Dutch Embassy the rising aaJ 
going down of this tempest had been watcWi 
with intense interest: and the opinion thnt 
seems to have been that the King had oa (bt 
whole lost neither power nor popularity bj bk 
conduct* 

Another question, wHich excited scaroely lea 
angry feeling in Parliament and in the coimtrr, 
was, about the same time under coosideradca. 
On the sixth of December, a Whig member t( 
the House of Commons obtained leave to briaf 
in a bill for the Naturaliiation of Foreign Pr> 
testants. Plausible arguments in favour of sack 
a bill were not wanting. Great nuraben d 
people, eminently industrious and intelliget;, 
firmly attached to our faith, and deadly enecio 
of our deadly enemies, were at that time vi(h> 
out a country. Among the Huguenots who baJ 
fled fh)m the tyranny of the French King wc« 
many persons of great fame in war, in letters, 
in arts and in sciences ; and even the humb^ 
refogees were intellectually and morally above 
the average of the common people of any kiss- 
dom in Europe. With French Protestants wha 
had been driven into exile by the edicts U 
Lewis were now mingled German Protestaaa 
who had been driven into exile by his anu. 
Vienna, Berlin, Basle, Hamburg, Amsterdaau 
London, swarmed with honest laborious men wbo 
had once been thriving burghers of Heidelber| 
or BtanheinA, or who had cultivated vineyarfla 
along the banks of the Neckar and the Rhine. 
A statesman might well think thai it wonM bt 
at once generous and politic to invite to the 
English shores.and to incorporate with the £n^ 
lish people emigrants so unfortunate and so 
respectable. Their .ingenuity and their dili- 
gence could not fail to enrich any land whteh 
should afford th^m an anrlms ; nOr couM it he 
doubted that they would manftil^ defend the 



I^Hermltage. I think It e]ear tnm QrmtM DeWte» fhi 
a speeeh whieh I/Hermltafce attribtatea to • nmrneham 
^^qoelq^on" was ftiade hj Sir Thomas Uttleton. 
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untry cf ihelr'adoptioil agftiBBi him whose 
aelty had driTen them from the oonntry of 
eir birth* 

The first two Teadinge passed without a 
yision. Bui on the motion that the bill should 
i committed, there was a debate in whioh the 
ght of free speech was most libwally used by 
.6 opponents of the goTemsftent It was idle, 
ley said, to talk about the poor Huguenots or 
le poor Palatines. The bill was evidently 
eant for the benefit, not of French Protestants 
• German Protestants, but of Dutchmen, who 
oald be Protestants, Papists or Pagans for a 
lilder a head, and who would, no doubt, be as 
itidy to sign the Declaration against Transub- 
antialion in England as to trample on the 
ross m Japan. They would come over in 
ultitudes. They would swarm in every public 
See. They would collect the customs, and 
uage the beer barrels. Our Navigation Laws 
ould be virtually repealed. Every merchant 
tiip that cleared out from the Thames or the 
evem would be manned by Zealanders and 
[ollanders and Frieslanden. To our own 
»lors would be left the hard and perilous ser- 
ice of the royal navy. For Hans, after filling 
be pockets of his huge trunk hose with our 
loney by assumiug the character of a native, 
rould, as soon as a press gang appeared, lay, 
laim to the privileges of an alien. The in- 
ruders would soon rule every corporation. 
They would elbow our own Aldermen off the 
loytA Exchange. They would buy the heredi- 
»ry woods and halls of our country gentlemen, 
ilready one of the most noisome of ^e plagpies 
>f Egypt was among us. Frogs had made 
;heir appearance even in the royal chambers. 
!^obody could go to Saint James's without being 
iisgusted by hearing the reptiles of the Bata- 
nan marshes croaking all round him: and if 
:his bill should pass, the whole country would 
)e as much invested by the loathsome brood as 
iie palace already was. 

The orator who indulged himself most fireely 
n this sort of rhetoric was Sir John Knight, 
nember for Bristol, a coarse minded and 8pit»- 
'ul ,T«cobite, who, if he had been an honest 
nan, would have been a noi^uror. Two years 
MJTore, when Mayor of Bristol, he had acquired 
i discreditable notoriety by treating with gross 
lisrespect a commission sealed with the great 
leal of the Sovereigns to whom he had repeat- 
idly sworn allegiance, and by setting on the 
Iftbble of his city to hoot and pelt the Judges.* 
9e now concluded a savage invective by desiring 
%9Lt the Serjeant at Arms would open the doors, 
n order that the odious roll of parchment* 
rhich was nothing less than a sunender of the 
rtrthrigbt of the English people, might be 
tfeated with proper contumely. '< Let us first," 
'n said, " kick the bill out of the House ; and 

t let us kick the foreigners out of the king* 

L 



On a division the motion for emvmitting tb9 
bill was oarried by a hundred and -sixtrHhree 
votes to a hundred and twenty-eight, f But the 
minority was sealous and pertinaeiouf ;-sBd the 
minority speedily began to waver. Knighfa 
speech, retouched and made more offensive, 
soon^ppeared in print without a license. Tens 
of thousands of copies were circulated by ^e 
post, or dropped in the streets ; and such was 
the strength of national prejudice tiiat too many 
persons read this ribaldry with assent and 
admiration. But, when a copy was prodwoed 
in the House, there- was such an outbreak of 
indignation and disgust, as cowed even the 
impudent and savage nature of the orator. 
Finding himself in imminent danger of being , 
expend and sent to prison, he apologised, and 
disclaimed all knowledge of the paper whieK 
purported to be a report of what he had said. 
He escaped with impunity : but his speech we* 
voted fa^se, scandalous and seditious, and was 
burned by the hangman in Palace Yard. The 
bill which had caused all this ferment was 
prudently suffered to drop.{ 

Meanwhile the Commons were busied with 
financial questions of grave importance. The 
estimates for the year 1694 were enormous. 
The King proposed to add to the regular army, 
already the greatest regular army that England 
had ever supported, four regiments of dragoons, 
eight of horse^ and twenty-five of infantry. 
The whole number of men, officers included, 
would thus be inoreaeed to about ninety-fbur 
thousand.] Cromwell, while holding down 
three reluotant kingdoms, and making vigorous 
war on Spain in Europe and America, had never 
had two-thirds of the military force which Wil- 
liam now thought necessary. The great body 
of the Tories, headed by three Whig chiefii, 
Harley, Foley tfhd Howe, opposed any augmen* 
tation. The great body of the Whigs, headed 
by Montague and Wharton, would have granted 
all that was asked. After many long discus* 
sions, and probably many close divisions, in the 
Committee of Supply, the King obtained the 
greater part of what he demanded. The House 
allowed him four tiew regiments of dragoons, 
six of horse, and fifteen of infantry. The whole 
number of troops voted for the year amounted 
to eighty-three thousand, the charge to more 
than two millions and a half, including about 
two hundred thousand pounds l^r the ord- 
nance. II 

The naval estimates passed much more ra- 
pidly ; for Whigs and Tories agreed in thinking 
that the maritime ascendency of England ought 
to be maintained at any cost. Five hundred 
thousand pounds were voted for paying the ar- 
rears due to seamen, and two millions for the 
expenses of the year 1604.f 

The Commons then proceeded to consider the 
Ways and Means. The land tax was renewed 
at four shillings in the pound; and by this 



I * NareiHraB Luttrell'i DUiy, September, 1601. 
, t Commoni' Journalt, Jma. 4, 1093-4. 
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I Commons' Jonmai, Deo. 20; and 23; IfOa-i. The . 
Journals did not then contain any notioe of the dlTMons 
which took place when the Honse was in committee. 
There was only one dirlsion on the army estimates of this 
year, when the maca was on the' table. That division was 
on the queetion whether 60,0001. or 147,000^. Rhould ba 
granted Ibr hospitals and contingencies. The Whigs ear* 
ried the larger sum by 1£4 yotes to 120. Wharton was a 
teller for the majority, f oley tar the minorilj. ^^^ *- ^ 
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simple but paw«rfol mMhiaary mlMmf tvamil- 
liona were raised with o«rtainty and deapatoh.* 
A poll tax ipas impoBed.t Stamp duties bad 
Ung been- among the fiseal resanrcaB of Holland 
and Vraoce, aodhad existed bere during part of 
the reign of Obarlen ^e Seeond, hmt had been 
aatTered to expire. They irere now revived; 
and they have ever sinee formed an important 
part of the revenue of the State, t The haek- 
ney ooaobes of the oapital were taxed, and were 
plaoed under the government of oommissioners, 
m S|^te of the resistaooe of the wives of the 
coachmen, who assembled ronnd Westminster 
Hall and mobbed the members. { But» not- 
withstanding all these expedients, there was 
still a lai^ defidenoy ; and it was again neces- 
sary to borrow. A new duty on salt and some 
oAhei imposts of less importance were set apart 
to form a fund for a loan. On the seenrity of 
this fund a million was to be raised by a lottery, 
bot a lottery which had scarcely any thing but 
the name in common with the lotteries of a later 
period. The sum to be contributed was dirided 
intd a hundred thousand shares of ten pounds 
e»eh. The interest on each share was to be 
tfwenty shillings annually, or, in other words, 
tsn per oent, during sixteen years. But ten 
per oent» for sixteen years was not a bait which 
was likely to attsaet leaden. An additional 
lure was therelore held out to capitalists. On 
one fortieth of the shares mueh higher interest 
was to be pud then en the other thirty-nine 
fortieths. Which of the shares should be prises 
was to be determined by loL The arrangements 
iSor the drawing of the tiehets were made by an 
adventurer of the name of Neale, who, after 
squandering away two fortunes, bad been, glad 
to become groom porter at the palaee. His do- 
ties were to call the odds when the Court i^ayed 
at haaard, te provide csrds and fUoe, and to de- 
«de at^y dispute which aught arise on the bow- 
ling green or at the gaming table. He was emi- 
nently skilled in the business of this net vetj 
exsited post, and had PMde such sums by raffles 
that he was able to engage in very costly epeou- 
latiotts, and was then covering the ground 
round the Seven Dials with buildings. Us was 
probably the best adviaer that could have been 
consulted about the details of a lottery. Yet 
there were not wanting pereons who thought it 
hardly decent in the Treasury to call ia the aid 
•f a gambler by. profession. || 

By the lottery loan, as it was called, one mil- 
Ken was obtained. But another million was 
wanted to bring the estimated revenue for the 
year 1604 up to a level with the estimated ex- 
penditure. The ingenious and enterprising 
Montague had a plan rea^y, a plan to which, 
except under the pressure of extrane pecuniary 
difficulties, he might not easily have Itidttced the 
Gommoos to assent, but which, to his large and 
vigorous mind, appeared to We advantages, 
both commercial and politicai, more important 
than the immediate relief to the finances. He 
succeeded, not only in supplying the wants of 
the State for twelve months, but in creating a 
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great institution, vrfaich, after the Ittpm of 
tfasn a century and a half, contiauea to loerish, 
and which be lived to see the strengfa<rid, 
through all viclsntudes, of thi Whig party, sad 
the bulwark, in daagurous times, of tke Pretes- 
tsot succession. 

In the reign of William old men ircre still 
liring who could remember the days wben there 
was not a single banking house ia tbe city of 
London. So late as the time of the Reatoratios 
every trader had bis own strong box in his own 
house, and, when an acceptance was pres^eatfd 
te bim, told down l^e crowns and Caroluses oa 
his own counter. But the increase of wealth 
had produced its natural effect, the enbdiviaian 
of labour. Before the end of the reign of 
Charles the Second, a new mode of paying and 
receiving money had come into fashicni among 
the merchants of the capital. A elans of agenu 
arose, whose office was to keep the cash of the 
commercial houses. This new branch of bos- 
ness naturally fell into the hands of the goM- 
smlths, who^were accustomed to traffic largelv 
in the precions metals, and who ba.d vaults m 
which great masses of bullion could lie secmrs 
from firs and from robbers. It was at the shops 
of the goldsmiths of Lombard Street that aU 
the payments in coin irere made. Other tradtrs 
gave and rsceived nothing but paper. 

This great change did not take place vnthoct 
much opposition and clamour. Old-fashioned 
merchants complained bitterly thst * class of 
men who, thirty years before, had eonfiaed 
themselves to their proper functions, and had 
mads a Mr profit by embossing ailTcr bowls 
and chargers, by setting jewels for fine ladits, 
and by selling pistoles and dollars to gentlenwa 
setdng out for the Continent, had become the 
treasurers, and were fast becoming the mAstcTs, 
of the whole City. These usurers, it was said. 
played at hasard with what had bees earned hy 
the industry and hoarded by the thrift of other 
men. If the dice turned up well, the knsTs 
who kept the eadi became an alderman : if thtv 
tamed up ill, the dupe who famished tbe ea9b 
became a bankrupt On the other side the cob' 
veniences of the modem practice were set Ssrth 
in animated language. The new systeo^ it wis 
said, saved both labour and money. Two 
derins, seated in one counting houae, did what, 
oader the old ^stem, must have bean done by 
twen^ clerks in twenty different eatablish- 
menu. A goldsmith's note might be traAsferred 
ten times in a morning; and thus a huadzvd 
guineas locked in his safe does to the Exchange, 
did what would formerly have required a thoo- 
saad guinsas, disperssd through many tills, 
some on Ludgate Hill, some In Aostin frisrs, 
and some in Tower Street^ 

Orsdually even those who had been loudest 
in murmuring against the innovation gave mv 
and conformed to the prevailing usage. The 
last person who held out, strange to say, was 
Bir Dudley North. When, in 1680, afUr nrsii- 
Ing many years abroad, he returned to Lonioo, 
nothing astonished or <U8plea8ed him more than 
the practice of making payments by drawing 



flneqaently appmra In the London Qasette, aa,CM' example 
onJnlySS, 1684. 

IS<M, fcr example, the My«t«ry of th« Kvw-tMirwd 
Snntths or Broken, 107S; Is not the Httd or Joab la 
all tbinf 1676; and an answer pubiithed in the sob* 
year. Bee alio Bnglnnd'ff Glory in the g re at Improraaeat 
by Banking and Trade, 16M. 
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bills on bankers. He found tbat he coald not 
go on Change without being followed roand 
the piazia by goldsmiths, who, with low bows, 
begged to have the honour of serving him. He 
lo8t hia temper when his friends asked where he 
kept his oaeh. *' Where should I koep it," he 
asked, ** but in my own house 7 With difficulty 
be was induced to put bis money into the hands 
of one of the Lombard 8treet men, as they 
-were called. Unhappily, the Lombard Street 
man broke, and some of his customers Buffered 
severely. Dudley North lost' only fifty pounds : 
but this loss confirmed him in his dislike of the 
whole mystery of banking. It was in vain, 
bowever, that he exhorted his fellow citixens to 
return to the good old practice, and n(>t to ex- 
pose themselves to utter ruin in order to spare 
themselves a little trouble. He stood alone 
against the whole community. The advantages 
of the modern system were felt every hour of 
every day in every part of London : and people 
were no more disposed to relinquish those ad- 
vantages for fear of calamities which occurred 
at long intervals than to refrain from building 
houses for fear of fires, or from building ships 
for fear of hurricanes. It is a curious circum- 
stance that a man who, as a theorist, was dis- 
tinguished from all the merchants of his time by 
the largeness of his views and by his superi- 
ority to vulgar prejudices, should, in practice, 
have been distinguished from all the merchants 
of his time by the obstinacy with which he ad- 
hered to an ancient mode of doing business, 
long after the dullest and most ignorant plod- 
ders had abandoned that mode for one better 
suited to a great commercial society.* 

1^0 sooner had banking become a separate 
and important trade, than men began to discuss 
with earnestness the question whether it would 
be expedient to erect a national bank. The 
general opinion seems to have been decidedly in 
favour of a national bank : nor can we wonder 
at this : for few were then aware that trade is 
in general carried on to much more advantage 
by individuals than by great sooieties ; and 
banking really is one of those few trades which 
can be carried on to as much sdvantage by a 
great society as by an individual. Two public 
banks had long been renowned throughout Eu- 
rope, the Bank of Saint Qeorge at Genoa, and 
the Bank of Amsterdam. The immense wealth 
which was in the keeping of those establish- 
ments, the confidence which they inspired, the 
prosperity which they had created, their stabi- 
lity, tried by panics, by wars, by revolutions, 
and found proof against all, were favourite to- 
pics. The bank of Saint George had nearly 
completed its third century. It had begun to 
receive deposites and to make loans before Co- 
lumbus had crossed the Atlantic, before Gkima 
had turned the Cape, when a Christian Empe- 
ror was reigning at Constantinople, when a Ma- 
homedan Sultan was reigning at Granada, when 
Florence was a Republic, when Holland obeyed 



• 8e« the IJibof Dodlty North by hia brelhsr Bog«r. 

t 8m a pMnphkt eotitl«d OorporaOon Credit; or a Bank 
of Credit, made Corrent by Common Ooneent la LoDdon, 
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Xk propoMd by Dr. Hngh Chamberlayno, in Eeaez 
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•mpting the Nobility, Gentry, Ac, ftom Taze% enlargiog 



a hereditary Prince. All these things bad been 
changed. New continents and new oceans had 
been discovered. The Turk was at Constanti- 
nople ; the Castilian was at Granada : Florence 
had its hereditary Prince : Holland was a Ke- 
public : but the Bank of Saint George was still 
receiving deposits and banking loans. The 
Bank of Amsterdam was little more than eighty 
years old : but its solvency had stood severe 
tests. Even in the terrible crisis of 1672, when 
the whole Delta of the Rhine was overrun by 
the French armies, when the white flags were 
seen from the top of the Stadthouse, there was 
one place where, amidst the general constcma- 
tion and confusion, tranquility and order were 
still to be found ; and that place was the Bunk. 
Why should not the Bank of London be as 
great and as durable as the Banks of Genoa 
and of Amsterdam? Before the end of the 
reign of Charles the Second several plans were 
proposed, examined, attacked and defended. 
Several pamphleteers maintained that a na- 
tional bank ought to be under the direction of 
the King. Others thought that the manage* 
ment ought to be entrusted to the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, end Common Council of the oapital.f 
After the Revolution the subject was discussed 
with an animation before unknown. For, under 
the influence of liberty, the breed of political 
prqjeotors multiplied exceedingly. A crowd of 
plans, some of which resemble the fanoies of 
a child or the dreams of a man in a fever, were 
pressed on the government. Pre-eminently 
conspicuous among the political mountebanks, 
whose busy faces were seen every day in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, were Joha 
Briscoe and Hugh Chamberlayne, two projec- 
tors worthy to have been members of that Aca- 
demy which Gullivar found at Lagado. These 
men afiirmed that the one cure for every dis- 
temper of the State was a Land Bank. A Land 
Bank would work for England miracles such as 
had never been wrought for Israel; miracles 
exceeding the heaps of quails and the daily 
shower of manna. There would be no taxes ; 
and yet the Exohequer would be full to over- 
flowing. There would be no poor rates: for 
there would be no poor. The income of every 
landovmer would be doubled. The profits of 
every merchant would be increased. In short, 
the island would, to use Briscoe's words, be tha 
paradise of the world. The only losers would 
be the moneyed men, those worst enemies of 
the nation, who had done more injury to the 
gentry and yeomanry tBan an Mivading army 
fk'om France would have had the heart to do.{ 
These blessed effects the Land Bank was to 
produce simply by issuing enormous quantities 
of notes on landed security. The doctrine of 
the projectors was that every person who had 
real property ought to have, besides that pro- 
perty, paper money to the full value of that 
property. Thus, if his estate was worth two 
thousand pounds, he ought to have his e8tat<» 
and two thousand pounds in paper money,* 



their Yearly SMatM, and enriching all tha gut^feetfl of tha 
Klnflsdom by a National Land Bank; by John BriMoe. 
*<Ofi>rtunatoa nimlum bona li raa norlnt Anglioanci.* 
Thlid Bditlon, 1006. Briscoe Mems to have been ai much 
vanted in Latin literatnrv as In politieal economy. 

{ In confirmation of what it said in the text, I extract 
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Bolh Briscoe and Cbamberlayne treated with 
tbe greatest eontempt the notion that there 
could be an oTer-issue of paper as long as there 
vas, for OTery ten pound note, a piece of land 
in the country worth ten pounds. Nobody, 
they said, would accuse a goldsmith of oTer- 
issuing as long as his vaults contained guineas 
and crowns to the full yalue of all the notes 
which bore his signature. Indeed no goldsmith 
had in his vaults guineas and crown to the full 
value of all his paper. And was not a square 
mile of rich land in Taunton Dean at least as 
well entitled to be called wealth as a bag of 
gold or silver? The projectors could not deny 
that many people had a prejudice in favour of 
the precious metals, and that therefore, if the 
Land Bank were bound to cash its notes, it 
would very soon stop payment. This difficulty 
they got over by proposing that the notes 
should be incovertible, and that every body 
should be forced to take them. 

The speculations of Cbamberlayne on the 
subject of the currency may possibly find ad« 
mirers even in our own time. But to his other 
errors he added an error which began and ended 
with him. He was fool enough to take it for 
granted, in all his reasonings, that the value of 
an estate varied directly as the duration. He 
maintained that if the annual income derived 
from a manor were a thousand pounds, a grant 
of that manor for twenty years must be worth 
twenty thousand pounds, and a grant for a 
hundred years worth a hundred thmisand 
poands. If, therefore, the ' lord of such a 
manor would pledge it for a hundred years to 
the Land Bank, the Land Bank might, on that 
security, instantly issue notes for a hundred 
thousand pounds. On this subject Cbamber- 
layne was proof to ridicule, to argument, even 
to arithmetical demonstration. He was re- 
minded tiiat the fee simple of land would not 
sell for more than twenty years' purchase. To 
say, therefore, that a term of a hundred years 
was worth five times as much as a term of 
twenty years, was to say that a term of a 
hundred years was worth five times the fee 
simple; in other words, that a hundred was 
five times infinity. Those who reasoned thus 
were refuted by being told that they were 
usurers; and it should seem that a large 
number of country gentlemen thought the 
refutation complete.* 

In Deoember, 1698, Cbamberlayne laid bis 
plan, in all its naked absurdity, before the 
Commons, and petitiooM to be heard. He con- 
fidently undertook to raise eight thousand 



Km, 8nppo«>lng no taxes wen upon his estates, mast b« a 
i:i«at husband to be able to keep his charge, ba( cannot 
tfainli of laying up anrtblng to place out his children in 
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pounds on every freehold estate of a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year which should be brought, 
as he expressed it, into his Land Bank, and 
this without dispossessing the freeholder.f AU 
the squires in the House must have known that 
the fee simple of such an estate would hardly 
fetch three thousand pounds in the market 
That less than the fee simple of su^h an estate 
could, by any device, be made to prod ace eight 
thousand pounds, would, it might have been 
thought, have seemed incredible to the most 
illiterate fox'hunter that could be found on tbe 
benches. Distress, however, and animosity had 
made the landed gentlemen credulous. They 
insisted on referring Chamberlayne*s plan to a 
committee ; and the committee reported that 
the plan was practicable, and would tend to the 
benefit of the nation.]; But by this time the 
united force of demonstration and derision had 
begun to produce an effect even on the most 
ignorant rustics in the Hoase. The report lay 
unnoticed on the table ; and the country was 
saved from a calamity compared with which the 
defeat of Landen and the loss of the Smyrna 
fleet would have been blessings. 

All the projectors of this busy time, however, 
were not so absurd as Cbamberlayne. Ooe 
among them, William Paterson, waa an ingen- 
ious, though not always a judicious, specnlaior. 
Of his early life little is known except that he 
was a native of Scotland, and that he had been 
in the West Indies. In what character he had 
visited the West Indies was a matter about 
which his contemporaries differed. Hia friends 
said that he had been a missionaiy ; his ene^ 
mies that he had been a bucaneer. He seems 
to have been gifted by nature with fertile in- 
vention, an ardent temperament, and great 
powers of persuasion, and to have acquired 
somewhere in the course of his vagrant life a 
perfect knowledge of accounts. 

This man submitted to the goyemmeni^ in 
1691, a plan of a national bank; and his plan 
was favourably received both by statesmen and 
by merchants. But yt^ars passed away; anJ 
nothing was done, till, in the spring of 16^, 
it became absolutely necessary to find some 
new mode of defraying the charges of the 
war. Then at length the scheme devised by 
the poor and obscure Scottish adventurer was 
taken up in earnest by Montague. With Mon- 
tague was closely allied Michael Godfrey, the 
brother of that Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey 
whose sad and mysterious death had, fifteen 
years before, produced a terrible outbreak (>f 
popular feeling. Michael was one of the ablest, 
most upright, and most opulent of the merchant 
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princes of London. He was, as might haTe 
been expected from hie near connection with 
the martyr of the Protectant faith, a zealous 
Whig. Some of his writings are still extant, 
and prove him to have had a strong and clear 
mind. 

By these two d*stingaisbed men Paterson's 
scheme was fathered. Montague undertook to 
manage the House of Commons,. Godfrey to 
manage the City. An approving vote was 
obtained from the Coihmittee of Ways and 
Means; and a bill, the title of which gave 
occasion to many sarcasms, was laid on the 
table. It was indeed not easy to guess that a 
bill, which purported only to impose a new 
duty on tonnage for the benefit of such persons 
afl should advance money towards carrying on 
the war, was really a bill creating the greatest 
commercial institution that the world had ever 
seen. 

The plan was that twelve hundred thousand 
pounds should be borrowed by the government 
on what was then considered as the moderate 
int'^rest of eight per cent. In order to induce 
capitalists to advance the money promptly on 
terms so favourable to the public, the sub- 
scribers were to be Inoorporated by the name 
of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England. The corporation was to have no 
exclusive privilege, and was to be restricted 
from trading in any thing but bills of ex- 
change, bullion and forfeited pledges. 

As soon as the plan became generally known, a 
paper war broke out .as furious lys that between 
the swearers and the nons wearers, or as that 
between the Old East India Company and the 
Kew East India Company. The projectors who 
Lad failed to gain the ear of the government fell 
like madmen on their more fortunate brother. 
All the goldsmiths and pawnbrokers set up a howl 
of rage. Some discontented tories predicted 
ruin to the monarchy. It was remarkable, they 
snid, that Banks and Kings had never existed 
together. Banks were republican institutions. 
There were flourishing banks at Venice, at 
Genoa, tt Amsterdam and at Hamburg. But 
who had ever heard of a Bank of France or a 
Bank of Spain?* Some discontented Whigs, 
on the other hand, predicted ruin to our liber- 
ties. Here, they said, is an instrument of 
tyranny, more formidable than the High Com- 
n^ission, than the Star Chamber, than even the 
fifty thousand soldiers of Oliver. The whole 
-wealth of the nation will be in the hands of the 
Tonnage Bank, — such was the nickname then 
in use ; — and the Tonnage Bank will be in the 
bands of the Sovereign. The power of the 
parse, the one great security for all the rights 
of Englishmen, will be transferrred from the 
House of Commons to tiie Governor and Direc- 
tors of the new Company. This last considera- 
tion was really of some weight, and was allowed 
to be so by the authors of the bill. A clause 
was therefore most properly inserted which in- 
hibited the Bank from advancing money to the 
Crown without authority from Parliament. 
Every infraction of this salutary rule was to be 
punished by forfeiture of three times the sum 
advanced; and it was provided that the £ing 
should not have power to remit any part of the 
penalty. 
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The plan, thus amended, received the auction 
of the Commons more easily than might have 
been expected from the violence of the adverse 
clamour. In truth, the Parliament was under 
duress. Money must be had, and could in no 
other way be bad so eaBily. Wbat took place 
when the House had resolved itself into a com- 
mittee cannot be discovered: but while the 
Speaker was in the chair, no division took place. 

The bill, however, was not safe when it had 
reached. the Upper House. 'Some Lords sus- 
pected that the plon of a national bank had 
been devised for the purpose of exalting the 
moneyed interest at the expense of the landed 
interest Others thought that this plan, whe- 
ther good or bad, ought not to have been sub- 
mitted to them in such a form. Whether it 
would be safe to call into existence a body 
which might one day rule the whole commercial 
world, and how such a body should be consti- 
tuted, were questions which ought not to be de- 
cided by one branch of the Legislature. The 
Peers ought to be at perfect liberty to examine 
all the details of the proposed scheme, to 
suggest amendfients, to ask for conferences. 
It was therefore most unfair that the law estab- 
lishing the Bank should be sent up as part of a 
law granting supplies to the Crown. The Jaco- 
bites entertained some hope that the session 
would end with a quarrel between the Houses, 
that the Tonnage Bill would be lost, and that 
William would en4er on the compaign without 
money. It was already May, according to the 
New Style. The London season was over ; and 
many noble families had left Covent Garden 
and Soho Square for their woods and hayfields. 
But summonses were sent out There was a 
violent rush back to town. The benches which 
had lately been deserted were crowded. The 
sittings began at an hour unusually early, and 
were prolonged to an hour unusually late. On 
the day on which the bill was committed the 
contest lasted without intermission from nine 
in the morning till six in the evening. Godol- 
phin was in the chair. Nottingham and Roches- 
ter proposed to strike out all the clauses which 
related to the Bank. Something was said about 
the danger of setting up a gigantic corporation 
which might soon give law to the King and the 
three Estates of the Realm. But the Peers 
seemed to be most moved by the appeal which 
was made to them as landlords. The whole 
scheme, it was asserted, was intended to en- 
rich usurers at the expense of the nobility and 
gentry. Persons who h^ laid by money would 
rather put it into the Bank than lend it on 
mortgage at moderate interest. Caetmarthen 
said little or nothing in defence of what was, in 
truth, the work of his rivals and enemies. He 
owned that there were grave objections to the 
mode in which the Commons had provided for 
the public service of the year. But would their 
Lordships amend a money bill? Would they 
engage in a contest of which the end must be 
that they must either yield, or incur the grave 
responsibility of leaving the Channel without a 
fleet during the summer ? This argument pre- 
vailed ; and, on a division, the amendment WM 
rejected by forty-three votes to thirty-one. A 
few hours later the bill received the royal assent, 
and the Parliament was prorogued, f 
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In the City the success of Montague's plan 
was complete. It was then at least as difficult 
to raise a million at eight per cent, as it would 
now be to raise thirty millions at four per cent 
It had been supposed that contributions would 
drop in very slowly; and a considerable time 
had therefore been allowed by the Act. This 
indulgence was not needed. So popular was 
the new Investment that on the day on which 
the books were opened three hundred thousand 
pounds were subscribed: three hundred thou- 
sand more were subscribed during the next forty- 
eight hours; and, in ten days, to the delight of 
all the friends of the government, it was an- 
nounced that the list was fall. The whole sum 
which the Corporation was bound to lend to the 
State was paiil into the Exchequer before the 
first instalment was due.* Somers gladly put 

' the Great Seal to a charter framed in confor- 
mity with the terms prescribed by Parliament ; 

'and the Bank of England commenced its opera- 
tions in the house of the Company of Grocers. 
There, during many years, directors, secreta- 
ries and clerks might be seen labouring in dif- 
ferent parts of one spacioas hall. The persons 
employed by the Bank Were originally only 
fifty-four. They are now nine hundred. The 
sum paid yearly in salaries amounted at first to 
only four thousand three hundred and fifty 
pounds. It now exceeds two hundred and ten 
thousand pounds. We may therefore fairly in- 
fer that the incomes of commeroial clerks are, 
on an average, about three times as large in the 
reign of Victoria as they were in the reign of 
William the Third.f 

It 8001^ appeared that Montague had, by skil- 
fully availing himself of the financial difficul- 
ties of the country, rendered an inestimable 
service to his party. During several genera- 
tions the Bank of England was emphatically a 
Whig body. It was Whig, not accidentally, but 
necessarily. It must have instantly stopped 
payment if it had ceased to receive the interest 
on the sum which it had advanced to the govern- 
ment; and of that interest James would not 
have paid one farthing. Seventeen years after 
the passing of the Tonnage Bill, Addison, in 
one of his most Ingenious and graceful little al- 
legories, described the situation of the great 
Com^<any through which the immense wealth of 
London was constantly circulating. He saw 
Public Credit on her throne In Grocers' Hall, 
the Great Charter over her bead, the Act of 
Settlement full in her view. Her toneh turned 
every thing to gold.« Behind her seat, bags 
filled with coin were piled up to the ceiling. 
On her right and on her left the floor was hid- 
den by pyramids of guineas. On a sudden the 
door flies open. The Pretender rushes in, a 
sponge in one hand, in the other a sword which 
be shakes at the Act of Settlement. The beau- 
tiful Queen sinks down fhinting. The spell by 
which she has turned all things around her into 
treasure is broken. The money bags shrink like 
piicked bladders The piles of gold pieces are 
turned into bundles of rags or faggots of wood- 
en tallies. { The truth which this parable was 
meant to convey was constantly present to the 



minds of the rulers of the BaqIl. So elosely 
was their interest bound up with the interest rf 
the government that the greater the pnblie dan- 
ger the more ready were they to come to the 
rescue. In old times, when the Treaffory vas 
empty, when the taxes came in slowly, and 
when the pay of the soldiers and sailors vas 
in arrear, it had been necessary for the Chaa- 
cellor of the Exchequer to go, hat in hand, vp 
and down Cheapside and Comhill, attended by 
the Lord Mayor and by the Aldermen, and to 
make up a sum by borrowing a hundred pounds 
from this hosier, and two hundred pounds from 
that ironmonger. J Those times were over. The 
'government, instead of laboriously scooping ap 
supplies from numerous petty sources, oouM 
now draw whatever it required from an im- 
mense reservoir, which all those petty sources 
kept constantly replenished. It is hardly too 
much to say that, during many years, the 
weight of the Bank, which was constantly in 
the scale of the Whigs, almost counterbalanced 
the weight of the Church, which was as con- 
stantly in the scale of the Tories. 

A few minutes after the bill which establisbed 
the Bank of England had received the royal as- 
sent, the Parliament was prorogued by the 
King with a speech in which he warmly thanked 
the Commons for their liberality. Montsfoe 
was immediately rewarded for his serrioea with 
the place of Chancellor of the Exchequer, g 

Shrewsbury had a few weeks before consent- 
ed to accept the seals. He had held out reso- 
lutely from November to March. While be was 
trying to find excuses which might satisfy ha 
politicial friends. Sir James Montgomery Ttsited 
him. Montgomery was now the most miserable 
of human beings. Having borne a great park 
in a great Revolution, havincr been charged with 
the august office of presenting th# Crown ef 
Scotland to the- Sovereigns whom the Estates 
had chosen, having domineered without a rival 
during several months, in the Parliament at 
Edinburgh, having seen before ^im in near 
prospect the seals of Secretary, the coronet of 
an Earl, ample wealth, supreme power, he had 
on a sudden ^nk into obscurity and abjec. 
penury. His fine parts still remained; and be 
was therefore used by the Jacobites: but, 
though used, he was despised, distrusted and 
starved. He passed his life in wanderiof; from 
England to France and from France bsuHc to 
England, without finding a resting place is 
either country. Sometimes he waited In the 
ante-chamber at Saint Germaina, where the 
priests soowled at him as a Calrinist, and whete 
even the Protestant Jacobites cautioned one au- 
otiier in whispers against the (Ad Republican. 
Sometimes he lay hid in the garretiT of London, 
imagining that every footstep which he beard 
on the stairs was that of a bailiff with a writ, 
or that of a King's messenger wit a warrant. 
He now obtained access to Shrewsbury, and veu- 
tured to talk as a Jacobite to a brother Jaco- 
bite. Shrewsbury, who was not at all incUoed 
to put bis estate and his neck in the power of a 
man whom he irnew to be both raah and pevfi- 
dious, returned very guarded answers. Through 
some channel which is not known to us, Wilixaa 
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obteined Ml aitMaig«nM of «faai liadpated on 
this OtoMion. He sent for Shrewsburj, sad 
again spoke eernestly about the seoretarysfaip. 
Bhrewsbury agMs exonsed fainself. His liealtli, 
he said, was bad. '« That," said WiUiam, <Ms 
not your only reason." "No, Sir," said Shrews- 
bury, *«it is not." And he besan te speak of 
public grievanees, and alluded to the fate of tiie 
Triennial Biil, which he had himself introdueed. 
Bat William out him short. *' There is another 
reason behind. When did you see Montgomery 
last?'' 8bi%wsbttry was thunder-strnck. The 
King proceeded to repeat some things whieh 
Montgomery had said. By this time Shrews- 
bury had reooTsred Arom his dismay, and had 
recollected that, in the oonversation which had 
been so aeenrately reported to the government, 
be had fortunately ottered no treaaoo, though 
he had heard much. "Sir," said he, ''since 
Your Majesty has been so * correctly isformed, 
you must be aware that I gave no encourage- 
ment to that man's attempts to seduee me from 
my allegianee." William did not deny thie, bat 
intimated that such secret dealings with noted 
Jacobites raised suspicions whieh Sbrewsbary 
could remove only by aoeepting the seals. 
•* That," he said, <* will put me quite at ease. I 
know that yon are a man of honour, and that, 
if you undertako to serve me, yoit will serve me 
faithfully." So pressed, Shrewsbury eomplied, 
to the great Joy of his whole party ; and was 
immediacy rewarded for his oomplianee with 
a dukedom and a garter.* 
* Thus a Whig ministry was gradually forming. 
There were now two Whig Secretaries of State, 
a Whig Keeper of *the Qreat Seta, a Whig First 
Jjord of the Admiralty, a Whig Chancellor of 
the Ezeheqner. The Lord Privy Seal, Pern* 
broke, might sdso be called a Whig ; for his 
Bkind was one which readily took the impress of 
any stronger mind with which it was farenght 
into contact Sei^mour, having been long 
enough a Commtssiooer of the .Treasury to lose 
much of his influenee With the Tory country 
gentlemen who had onoe Jistened to him as to 
an oracle, was dismissed; and his place was 
mied by John Smith, a sealons and ablc^ Whig, 
who had taken an active part in the debates of 
the late 8e88ion.f The only Tories who still 
held great offices in the executive government 
were the Lord President, Caermarthen, who, 
though he began to Isel that|>ower was slipping 
from his grasp, still dutohed it desperately, 
and the Pirst Lord of the Treasury* Oodolpbin, 
who meddled little out of his own department, 
and performed the duties of that department 
with skill and assiduity. 

HUliam, however, still tried to divide his 
favours between the two parties. Thongh the 
Whigs were faat drawing to themselves the nub- 
stances of power, the Tories obtained their 
share of honorary distinctions. Mulgrave, who 
had, during the late session, exerted bis great 
parliamentary talents in favour of the lUng^s 
policy, was created Marquess of Normanby, and 
named a Cabinet CouneiUor, but was never con- 
sulted. He obtwned at the same time a pen- 
sion of three tha n ea n d pounds a year. CSssv- 

• Lift of Juaea U. 629; flosf«*i (Uoja*k) iMmmt In 
the Nairn* Pap«n, under the data of May Ip lOOi; Lon- 
don OaMtta, April 20, 80, 1604. 

t London Oawtta^ May a^ 1SS4. 

i London Qasetla, April 80, May 7, 100-t; Shrewsbaigr 



martinn, whoa the late ejisages %md dt eply 
mortified, was in some degree consoled by a 
signal mark of royal approbation. He became 
Duke of Leeds. It had taken him little more 
than twenty years to oKmb from the station of 
a Yorkshire oouatry gentleman to the higheet 
rank in the peerage. Two g«eat Whig Earls 
were at the same time created Dukes, Bedford 
and Devonshire. It ought to be mentioned that 
Bedford had repeatedly refused the dignity 
which he now somewhat reluctantly accepted. 
He declared that be preferred his Earldom to a 
Dukedom, and gave a very sensible reason for 
the preferenoe. An Earl who had a numerous 
family might send one son to the Temple and 
another to a counting house in the city. But 
the sons of a Duke were all lords ; and a lord 
could not make his bread either at the bar or 
on Change. The old man's objections, however, 
were overcome; and the two great houses df 
Russell and Cavendish, which had long bectt 
closely ceimected by fHendship and by mar* 
riage, by oommen opinions, common sufferings 
and eomnton triumphs, received on the same 
<biy the greatest honour which it is in the power 
of the Crown to eonfer4 

The Oaxette which aanonnoed these ercatlona 
announeed aleo tiiat the Emg had set out for 
the Continent. He had, before his departure, 
consulted with his ministers about the means 
of counteracting a » plan of naval operations 
which had been formed by the French govern- 
ment. Hitherto the maritime war had been 
carried on ehsefly in the Channel and tiie A-tlan* 
tie. But Lewis had now determined to concen- 
trate his maritime fbroes in the Mediterranean. 
He hoped that, with their help, the army of 
Marshal NoaiUes would be able to take Barce- 
lona, to subdue the whole of Catalonia, and to 
oompel Spain to sue for peace. Accordingly, 
Tourville's squadron, coasisting of fifty -three 
men-of-war, set sail from Brest on the twenty- 
fifth of April and passed the Straits of Gibrai- 
ter on the fourth of May. 

William, in order to cross the destgns of the 
enemy, determined to send Bussell to the Medi- 
terranean with the greater pait of the com* 
bined fleet of Bngland and Holland. A squad- 
ron was to remain in the British seas under the 
command of the Earl of Berkeley. Taln^h 
was to embark on board of this squadron yrith 
a laige body of troops, aad was to attack Brest, 
whioh would, it was supposed, in the absenoe 
of Tourvilie and his filty^three vesseli, be an 
easy conquest. y 

b That preparations were making at Porta- 
meaih for an eoqpedition, in whid^ the land 
fonees were to bear a part, could, not be kept a 
seeret • There was much speoulatton at the 
Rose and at Oarraway's touching the destina- 
tion of the armament. Some talked of Rhe, 
some of Oleron, soom of Boohelle, some of 
Roohefort Many, till tbo fleet actually began 
to move westward, believed that it was bound 
for Dunkirk. Many guessed that Brest would 
be the point of attack ; font they only gueesed 
this: for the seeret was much better kept than 
most of the seerets c(f that aga{ Russell, tiU 
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he WM Tf»dj ^ if eigh aoehor, peraisM ia 
assuring his J^jsebite friends that he knew 
nothing. His discretion was proof even against 
all the arts of Marlborough. Marlborough, 
however, had other sources of iutelUgenee. To 
those sources he applied him^f; and he at 
length succeeded in discovering Tne whole plan 
of the government. ' He instantly wiK^te to 
James. He had, he said, but that moment as- 
eertained that twelve regiments of infantry and 
two regiments of marines were about to emtMirk, 
under the command of Talmash, for the purpose 
of destroying the harbour of Brest and the 
ebipping which lay there. , ** This," he added, 
*< would be a great advantage to England. But 
no consideration can, or ever shall, hinder me 
from letting you know what I think ms^ be for 
your service." He then proceeded to caution 
James against Russell. * * I endeavoured to learn 
this some time ago fVom him : but he always 
denied it to me, though I am very sure that he 
knew the design for more than six weeks. This 
gives me a bad sign of this man's intentions." 

The Intelligence sent by Marlborough to 
James was communicated by James to the 
French government That government took 
its measures with characieristio promptitude. 
Promptitude was indeed necessary; for, when 
Marlborough's letter was written, the prepara^ 
tions at Portsmouth were all but complete: 
and, if the wind had been favourable to the 
English, the objects of the expedition might 
have been attained without a struggle. But 
adverse gales detained our fleet in the Channel 
during another month. Meanwhile a large 
body of troops was collected at Brest. Vauban 
was charged with the duty of putting the de- 
fences in order ; and, under his skilful direction, 
batteries were planted which commanded every ' 
spot where it seemed likely that an invader 
would land. Eight large rafts, each carrying 
many mortars, were moored in the harbour, 
and, some days before the English arrived, all 
was ready for their reception, 
r On the sixth of June the whole allied fleet 
was on the Atlantic about fifteen leagues west 
of Cape Finisterre. There Russell and Berke- 
ley parted company. Russell proceeded to- 
wards the Mediterranean. Berkeley's squadron, 
with the troops on board, steered for the coast 
of Britany, and anchored just without Camaret 
Bay, olose to the mouth of tlie harbour of 
Brest Talmash proposed to land in Camaret 
Bay. It was tnerefore desirable to ascertain 
with accuracy the state of the coast. The 
eldest son of the Duke of Leeds, now called 
Marquess of Caermarthen, undertook to enter 
the basin and to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion. The passion of this brave and ecoentric 
young man for maritime adventure was unooa- 
querable. He had solicited and obtained the 
' rank of Rear Admiral, and had accompanied the 
expedition in his own yacht, the Peregrine, re- 
nowned as the masterpiece of ship-building, and 
-more than once already mentioned in this his- 
tory. Cutts, who had distinguished himself by his 
intiepidity in the Irish war, and was rewarded 
with an Irish peerage, offerered to acoompany 
Caermarthen. Lord Mohun« who, desirous, it 
may be hoped, to efface by honourable exploits 

9hie is taDpottaot: Car it hm oft«n been Mdd, iii«xeiiM for 
• MMrlboTOOgh, th«t he commuDiwted to the Conrt of 
'Saint QM-malas oaIj what was the talk of all the coIEm- 



the stain wbieh a shameftil and dinnatroM bcwv! 
had left on his name, was eerring with tbt 
troops as a volunteer, insisted on being of tbt 
party. The Peregrine went into the bay vitb 
its gallant crew, and came out amf^t, but set 
without having run great xiaks. Cacrmartkea 
reported that the defences, of which howerv 
he had seen onljr a small part, were fotmidab}*. 
But Berkeley and Talmash sospacted that k 
overrated the danger. They were not avtre 
that their design had long been known at V»- 
sailles, that an army had been ocdieeted te 
oppose them, and that the greatest engineer h 
the world had been employed to fortify tht 
coast against them. They therefore did ntt 
doubt that their troops might eaaily be put a 
shore under the protection of a fire from tht 
ships. On the following uomins* Caermartkea 
was ordered to enter the bay with eight vcecb 
and to batter the French works. TaJnask n 
to follow with about a hundred boats fuU d 
of soldiers* It soon appeared that the cb- 
terprise was even more perilons than it bad 
on the preceding day appeared to be. Battcrici 
which had then escaped notice opened on the 
ships a fire so murderous that several deda 
were soon cleared. Great bodies of foot aad 
horse were discernible ; and, by their nnifonai, 
they appeared to be regular troope. The yosif 
Rear Admiral sent an officer in all haste to 
warn Tahnash. But Talmash was so eosi- 
pletely possessed by the notion that the Freack 
were not prepared to repel an attack that lit 
disregarded all cautions snd would not ers 
trust his own eyes. He felt sure that the foree 
which he saw assembled on the shore vu 
a mere rabble of peasants, who had been 
brought together in haste firom the snrroDx^ 
ing country. Confident that these mock sol- 
diers would run like sheep before real soldierH, 
he ordered his men to pull for the beach. He 
was soon undeceived. A terrible fire moved 
down his troops faster than they could get oa 
shore. He had himself scarcely sprang on dx; 
ground when he received a wound in the thi^ 
IVom a cannon ball, and was osrried back u 
his skiff. His men re^embarked in confosica 
Ships and boats made haste to get oat of tk 
bay, but did not succeed till four hnndred sea* 
men and seven hundred soldiers had falka. 
During many • days the waves can tinned to 
throw up pieroed 4Uid shattered corpses on tt<e 
beach of Britany. The battery from whiA 
Talmash received his wound is called, to xk& 
day, the Englishman's Death. 

The unhappy general was laid on his couch ; 
and a council of war was held^ in hia cabin. 
He was t9T gomg straight into the harbour 0/ 
Brest and 'bombai*ding the town. Bnt this sug- 
gestion, which indicated but too clearly that 
his judgment had been affected by the irnt». 
tion of a wounded body and a wounded miad, 
was wisely rejected by the naval ofl&cera. The 
armament returned to PortsmonUi. There Tal- 
mash died, exclaiming with his last breath thai 
he had been lured into a snare by treacherj. 
The public grief and indignation were loodlj 
expressed. The nation remembered the ser- 
vices of the unfortunate general, forgave his 
rashness, pitied his sufferings, and execrated 
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h» unknown tnuton wIiom machinations bad 
)een fatal to him. There were many oonjec^ 
urea and many ramourB. Some Binrdj £ng 
ishmen, misled by national prejudice, swore 
Jiat none of our plans would ever be kept a 
tecret from the enemy while French refugees 
rare in high military command. Some sealous 
VhiRs, misled by party spirit, muttered that 
he Court of Saint Germains would Mover wont 
;ood intelligence while a single Tory remained 
Q the Cabinet CounciL The real criminal was 
lot named ; nor, till the archiyes of the House 
f Stuart were Explored, was it known to the 
rorld that Talmash had perished by the basest 
f all the hundred Tillanies of Marlborough.* 
Yet never had Marlborough been less a 
acobite than at the moment when he rendered 
his wicked and shameful service to the Jaco- 
•ito cause. It may be confidently affirmed that 

serve the banished family was not his ob- 
sct, and that to ingratiate himself with the 
aniahed family was only his secondary object. 
Us primary object was to force himself into 
he service of the existing government, and to 
egaln possession of those important and luora- 
ive places from which he had been dismissed 
lore than two years before. He knew that the 
ountry and the Parliament would not patiently 
ear to see the English army commanded. by 
jreign generals. Two Englishmen only had 
hown themselves fit for high military posts, 
imself and Talmash. If Talmash were de- 
sated and disgraced, William would scarcely 
ave a choice. In fact, as soon as it was known 
bat the expedition had failed, and that Tal- 
lash was no more, the general cry was that 
tie King ought to receive ioto his favour the 
ccompHshed Captain who had done such good 
Brvico at Walcourt, at Cork and at Kinsale. 
lor can we blame the multitude for raising 
bis cry. For every body knew that Marl- 
orough was an eminently brave, skilful and 
accessful ofScer : but very few persons knew 
iat he had, while commanding William's troops, 
'hile sitting in William's council, while waiting 

1 William's bedchamber, formed a most artful 
nd dangerous plot for the subversion of Wil- 
am's throne; and still fewer suspected the 
eal author of the recent calamity, of the slaugh- 
3r in the Bay of Camaret, of the melancholy 
Lte of Talmash. The efifect therefore of the 
)ule8t of all treasons was to raise the traitor 
1 public estimation. Nor was he^ wanting to 
imself at this eoiguncture. While the Boyal 
Ixchange was in consternation at this disaster 
f which he was the cause, while many families 
'ere clothing themselves in mourning for the 
rave men of whom he was the murderer, he 
epaired to Whitehall; and there, doubtless 
rith all that grace, that nobleness, that suavity, 
mler ¥(hich lay, hidden from all common ob- 
ervers, a seared conscience and a remorseless 
eart, he professed himself the most devoted, 
lie most loyal, of all the subjects of William 
nd Mary, and expressed a hope that he might, 
1 this emerg;ency, be permitted to offer his 
word to their Majesties. Shrewsbury was 
ery desirous that the offer should be accepted : 
•nt a short and dvy answer from William, who 
ras then in the Netherlands, put an end for the 



tent to all negotiation. About T%i|fa4k9h tlio 
hkg expressed himself ^Kjfk generoSn tender- 
Iftss. **The poor fellow^ fate," he wrote, 
** has affected me much. I do not indeed think 
that he managed well : but it was his ardent 
desire to distinguish himself that impelled him 
to attempt impXsibiUties."f 

The armament which had returned to Ports- 
mouth soon sailed again for the coast of France, 
but achieved only exploits worse tban inglori- 
ous. An attenjipt was made to blow up the 
pier at Dunkirk, Some towns inhabited by 
quiet tradesmen and fishermen were bombarded. 
In Dieppe scarcely a house was left standing : 
a third part of Havre was laid in ashes ; and 
shells were thrown into Calais which destroyed 
thirty private dwellings. The French and the 
Jacobites loudly exclaimed agaiost the coward- 
ice and barbarity of making war on an unwar- 
like population. The English government 
vindicated itself by reminding the world of the 
sufferings of the thrice wasted Palatinate ; and, 
as against Lewis, the vindication was complete. 
But whether it were consistent with humanity 
and with sound policy to visit the crimes which 
an absolute Prince and a ferocious soldiery had 
committed in the Palatinate on shopkeepers and 
labourers, on women and children; who did not 
khow that the Palatinate existed, may perhaps 
be doubted. 

Meanwhile RusselPs fleet was rendering good 
service to the common cause. Adverse winds 
had impeded his progress through the Straits so 
long that he did not reach Carthagena till the 
middle of July. By that time the progress of 
the French arms had spread terror even to the 
Escurial. Noailles had, on the banks of the 
Tar, routed an army commanded by the Viceroy 
of Catalonia ; and, on the day on which this 
victory was won, the Brest squadron had joined 
the Toulon squadron in the Bay of Rosas. 
Palamos, attacked at once by land and sea, was 
taken by storm. Qerona capitulated after a 
faint show of resistance. Ostalric surrendered 
at the first summons. Barcelona would in all 
probability have fallen, had not the French 
Admirals learned that the conqueror of La 
Hogue was approaching. They instantly quit- 
ted the coast of Catalonia, and never thought 
themselves safe till they had taken shelter und^ 
the batteries of Toulon. 

The Spanish government expressed warm 
gratitude for this seasonable assistance, and 
presented to the English Admiral a jewel which 
was popularly said to be worth near twenty 
thousand pounds sterling. There was no diffi- 
culty in finding such a jewel among the hoards 
of gorgeous trinkets, which had been left by 
Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second to 
a degenerate race. But, in all that consti- 
tutes the true wealth of states, Spain was poor 
indeed. Her treasury was empty : her arsenals 
were unfurnished : her ships were so rotten that 
Uiey seemed likely to fly asunder at the dis- 
charge of their own guns. Her ragged and 
starving soldiers often mingled with the crowd 
of beggars at the doors of convents, and battled 
there for a mess of pottage and a crust of bread. 
Russell underwent those trials which no Eng- 
lish commander ^hose hard fate it has been to 
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eO'Operaie with Sptmtards has escaped. The I 
Viceroy of CatetonJC promised much, did 
nothing, and expected eyery thing. He de- 
clared that, three hundred and fifty thou8a;id 
rations were ready to be served out to the fleet 
at Carthagena. It turned oi^that there were 
not in all the stores of that port provisions suffi- 
cient to victual a single frigate for a single 
week. Yet His Excellency thought himself en- 
titled to complain because England had not sent 
an army as well as a fleet, and because the 
heretic Admiral did not choose to expose the 
flee^t to utter destruction by attacking the 
French under the guns of Toulon. 

RusselHmplored the Spanish authorities to 
look well to their dockyards, and to try to 
have, by the next spring, a small squadron 
which might at least be able to float ; but he 
could not prevail on them to careen a single 
ship. He could with difficulty obtain, on hard 
conditions, permission to send a few of his sick 
men to marine hospitals on shore. Yet, in spite 
of all the trouble given him by the imbecility 
and ingratitude of a government which has 
generally caused more annoyance to its allies 
than to its enemies, he acquitt'ed himself well. 
It is but just to him to say that, from the time 
at which he became First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty, there was a decided improvement in the 
naval administration. Thoug}i he lay with his 
fleet many months near an Inhospitable shore, 
and at a great distance from England, there 
were no complaints about the quality or the 
quantity of provisions. The crews had better 
food and drink than they had ever had before ; 
comforts which Spain did not afford were sup- 
plied from home ; and yet the charge was not 
greater than when, in Torrington's time, the 
sailor was poisoned with mouldy biscuit and 
nauseous beer. 

As almost the whole maritime firce of 
France was in the Mediterranean, and as it 
seemed likely that an att^pt would be made 
on Barcelona in the folldwing year, Russell 
received orders to winter at Cadiz. In October 
he sailed to that port ; and there he employed 
himself in refitting his ships with an activity 
nnintelligible to the Spanish functionaries, who 
calmly sufi^ered the miserable remains of what 
had once been the greatest navy in the world 
to rot under their eyes.* 

Along the eastern frontier of France the war 
during this year seemed to languish. In Pied- 
mont and on the Rhine the most important events 
of the campaign were petty skirmishes and pre- 
datory incursions. Lewis remained at Ver- 
sailles, and sent his son, the Dauphin, to 
represent him in the Netherlands; but the 
Dauphin was placed under the tutelage of 
Luxemburg, and proved a most submissive 
puplL During several months the hostile 
armies observed each other. The allies made 
one bold push with the intention of carrying 
the war into the French territory ; but Luxem- 
burg, by a forced march, which excited the 
admiration of persons versed in the military 
art, frustrated the design. William on the 
ether hand succeeded in taking Hny, then a 
fortress of the third rank. No battle was 
fought: no important town was besieged ; bnt 



the confederates were satisfied with tim m- 
paign. Of the fbur previous yean evcrjoas 
had been marked by some great disist^r. h 
1690 Waldeck had been defeated at Flnru, 
In 1(591 Mens had fallen. In 1692 Nunrial 
been taken in sight of the allied triij; i»j 
this calamity had been speedily followed h 
the defeat of Steinkirk. In 1693 th« btttid 
Landen had been lost ; and Charieror bi 
submitted to the conqueror. At lengtii, k \H 
the tide had begun to turn. The Freocli m 
had made no progress. What had been gv&p. 
by the allies was indeed not mneh ; bot t^ 
smallest gain was welcome to thote vka i 
long run of evil fortune had dlseourftgei 

In England, the general opinion tks tk, 
notwithstanding the disaster in Camem hy 
the war was on the whole proeeeding m''\^ 
torily both by land and by sea. Bat sobk p>t4 
of the internal administration excited, djii^ 
this autumn, much discontent. 

Since Trenohard had been appointed S»;r^ 
tary of State, the Jacobite agitators h*d {^ 
their situation much more unpleasant thiii bf 
fore. Sidney had been too indnlgnii a&J ti; 
fond of pleasure to give them much trr«-id 
Nottingham was a diligent and honest nimstcr. 
bnt he was as high a Tory as a fkithfol n'fKt 
of- William and Mary could be: he lofed a»! 
esteetned many of the nonjurors; SDitt^'iMi 
he might force himself to be severe vba 
nothing bat severity could save the Su;e. x 
was not extreme to mark the transgression' I 
his old Ariends; nor did he enconngc uV 
bearers to oome to Whitehall with repon^tf 
conspiracies. Bnt Trenehard wis bcti c 
active public servant and an eameet ^u 
Bven if he had himself been inclined te lec^n. 
he would have been nrged to severity by t^ 
who surrounded him. He had oonstantljitL* 
side Hugh Speke and Aaron Smitii, bcb it 
whom a hnut after a Jaoobito was th« mosta- 
citing of all sports. The cry of the ai> 
contents was that Nottingham bad kept ^ 
bloodhounds in the leash, bat that Tmtkei 
had let them slip. Every honest gentless 
who loved the Church and hated fiie hid 
went in danger of his life. There vts t e:- 
staat bustle at the Secretary's Office, a w^\ 
stream of informers coming in, and of dk^Q- 
gers with warrants going out. it was fud t*. 
that the warrants were often Irregularijdnn, 
that they did not specify the penes, tbtt ti^ 
did not specify the crime, and yet tiut, 6b«| 
ttM authority of such instruments u tb?a 
houses were entered, desks and abi«s 
searched, volnable papers carried vnjy ui 
men of good birth and breeding flung into p^J 
among felons. f The minister and his im^ 
answered tSiat Westminster Hall wss «?«. 
that, if any man bad been illegally impcis-w^ 
he bad only to bring hia action ; that jensj 
were quite sufficiently diq>osed to listen to £?! 
person who pretended to have been oppr^ 
by cruel and griping men hi power, and ^\ 
as none of the prisoners whode wrosgs were ^ 
pathetically deseribed had ventared to kb^^ 
this obvious and easy mode of obtainiBg I^ 
dress, it might fbirly be infened that nothi^ 
bad been done wbtdi oould not be juti»i 
The clamour of the maleoontentB howeva m^ 
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onsideral>le impreBBloD on the pttblio mind ; 
I at length, a trMisaction in which Trench- 
I was more nnlueky than onlpable, brought 
bim and on the goTemmmxt with which he 
s connected much temporary obloquy. 
!lmong: the informers who haunted bis offioe- 
8 an Irish vagabond who had borne more 
m one name and had rofessed more than 
» religion. He now called himself Taafila. 

had been a priest of the Roman Catholic 
arch, and secretary to Adda the Papal Nun- 
, but had sinoe the RcTolutton turned Pro- 
tant, had taken a wife, and had distinguished 
Dself by his activity in discevering the con- 
lied property of those Jesuits and Benedio- 
es who, during the late reign, had been 
artered in London. The ministers despised 
D : but they tmsted him. They thought that 
had, by his apostasy, and by the part which 
bad borne in the spoliatien of the religious 
lers, out himself off from all retreat, and 
It, haying nothing but a halter to expect 
•m King James, he most be trne to King 
llism * 

This man fell in with a Jacobite agent named 
nt, who had, since the Berolution, been re- 
itedly employed among thediscontented gentry 
Cheshire and Lancashire, and who had been 
ivy to those plans of insurrection which had 
Bu disconcerted by the battle of the Boyne in 
90, and by the battle of La Hogue in 1692. 
int had once been arrested on suspicion of 
tason, but bad been discharged for want of 
^al proof of his guilt He was a mere hireling, 
d was, without much difficulty, induced by 
affe to turn approver. The pair went to 
enchard. Lunt told his story, mentioned the 
mes of some Cheshire and Lancashire squires 
whom he had, as he affirmed, carried com- 
Bsions from Saint Germains, and of <^hers, who 
d, to his knowledge, formed secret hoards of 
ms and ammunition^ His simple oath would 
t have been sufficient to support a chtrgo of 
;h treason : but he produced another witness 
lose evidence seemed to make the case eom- 
ete. The narrative was plausible and cohe- 
Dt ; and indeed, thongh it may have been em- 
llished by fictions, there can be littie doubt 
St it was in substanoe true.f Messengers and 
arch warrants were sent down to Lancashire, 
iron Smith himself went thither ; and Taaffe 
mt with him. The alarm had been given by 
me of the traitors who ate the bread of William. 
»me of the accused persons had fled ; and others 
id buried their sabres and muskets and homed 
eir pspers. Nevertheless, discoveries were 
ftde which confirmed Lunt's depositions. Be- 
ad the waiasoot of -the old mansion of one Bo- 
sn Catholic family was discovered a oommis- 
m signed by James. Another house, of which 
e master haid absconded, was strictly searched, 

spite of the. solemn asseverations of his wife 
id his servants that no crms were concealed 
ere. While the lady, with her hand on her 
MTt, was protesting on her honour that her 
isband was falsely accused, the messengers ob- 
rrod that the back of the chimney did not 
em to be firmly fixed. It was removed, and a 
)ap of blades such as were used by horse sol- 



dieye tumbled out In one of the garrets were 
found, carefVilly bricked up, thirty saddles for 
troopers, as many breast-plates, and sixty cavalry 
swords. Trenchard and Aaron Smith thought 
the case complete ; and it was determined that 
those culprits wh^ad been apprehended should 
be tried by a special commission. | 

Taaffe now confidently expected to be recom- 
pensed for his services : but he found a cold re- 
ception at the Treasury. He had gone down to 
Lancashire chiefly in order that he might, under 
the protection pf a search warrant, pilfer 
trinkets and broad pieces from secret drawer*. 
His slight of hand however, had not altogether 
escaped the observation of his companions. They 
discovered tiiat he had made free with the com- 
munion plate of the Popish families, whose pri- 
vate hoards he had assisted in ransacking. 
When therefore he applied for reward, he was 
dismissed, not merely with a refusal, but with 
a stem reprimand. He went away mad with 
greediness and spite. There was yet one way 
in which he might obtain both money and re- 
venge ; and that way he took. He made over- 
tures to the friends ef the prisoners. He anil 
he alone could undo what he had done, could 
save the accused from the gallows, could coveiL 
the accusers with infamy, could drive from office 
the Sectetary and the Solicitor who were the 
dread of all the friends of King James. Loath- 
some as Taaffe was to the Jacobites, his offer 
was not to be slighted. He received a sum in 
hand: he was assured that a comfortable an- 
nuity for life should be settled on him when the 
business was done ; and he was sent down into 
the country, and kept in -strict seclusion against 
the day of trial.} 

Meanwhile unlicensed pamphlets, in which 
the Lancashire plot was classed with Gates's 
plot, with Dangerfield's plot, with Fuller's 
plot, with Young's plot, with Whitney's plot, 
were circulated all over the kingdom, and espe- 
cially in the county which was to furnish the 
jury. Of these pamphlets, the longest, the 
ablest, and the bitterest, entitled a Letter to 
Secretary Trenchard, was commonly ascribed 
to -Ferguson. It is not improbable that Fergu- 
son may have furnished some of the materials, 
and may have conVeyed the manuscript to the 
press. But many passages are written with an 
art and a vigour which assuredly did not be- 
long to him. Tfaoee who judge by internal evi- 
dence may perhaps think that, in some parts of 
this remarkable tract, they can discern the 
last gleam of the malignant genius of Montgo- 
mery. A few weeks after the appearance of 
the Letter, he sank, unhonoured and unla- 
mented, into th^ grave. || 

There were then no printed newspapers ex- 
cept the London Gasette. But since the Revo- 
lution the newsletter had become a more impor- 
tant political eqgine than it had previously 
been. The newsletters of one writer named 
Dyer were widely circulated in manuscript 
He affected to be a Tory and a High Church- 
man, and was consequently regarded by the 
fox-hunting lords of manors, all over the kin^ 
dom, as an oracle. He had already been twice 
in prison : but his gains had more than com* 
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pensated for Ms miiferings, and he still per^ 
BiBted in seasoning his intelUgence to suit the 
taste of the country gentlemen. He now turned 
the Lancashire plot into ridicule, declared that 
the guns which had been found were old fowl- 
ing pieces, that the saddles were meant only 
for bunting, and that the swords were rusty 
reliques of Edge Hill and Mareton Moor.* The 
effect produced by all this iuvectite and sar- 
easin on the public mind seems to hare been 
great. Even at the Dutch embassy, where as> 
fi really there was no leaning towards Jacobit- 
ism, there was a strong impression that it 
would be unwise to bring the prisoners to trial. 
In Lancashire and Cheshire the prevailing sen- 
tiraeut9 were pity for the accused and hatred 
of the prosecutors. The government however 
persevered. In October, four Judges went 
down to Manchester. At present the popula- 
tion of that town is made up of persons born in 
every part of the British Isles, and consequently 
has no especial sympathy with the landowners, 
the farmers and the agricultural labourers of 
the neighbouring districts. But in the seven- 
teenth century the Manchester man was a Lan- 
cashire man. His poli(ics« were those of his 
county. For the old Cavalier families of his 
couo^ he felt a great respect; and he was fu- 
rious when he thought that some of the best 
blood of his county was about to be shed by a 
knot of Roundhead pettifoggers from London. 
Multitudes of people from the neighbouring 
Tillages filled the streets of the town^ and saw 
with grief and indignation the array of drawn 
swords and loaded carbines which surrounded 
the culprits. Aaron Smith's arrangements do 
not seem to have been skilful. The chief 
counsel for the Crown was Sir William Williams, 
who, though now well stricken in years and 
possessed of a great estate, still continued to 
practise. One fault had thrown a dark shade 
over the latter part of his life. The recollec- 
tion of that day on which he hsd stood up in 
Westminster Hall, amidst laughter and hooting, 
to defend the dispensing power and to attack 
tbe right of petition, had, ever since the Revo- 
lution, kept him back from honour. He was 
an angry and disappointed man, and was by no 
means disposed to incur unpopularity in the 
cause of a govei-nment to which be owed 
nothing, and from which he hoped nothing. 

Of the trial no detailed report has come down 
to us; but we have both a Whig narrative and 
a Jacobite narrative. f It seems that the pri- 
soners who were first arraigne<i did not sever in 
their challenges, and were consequently tried 
together. Williams examined or rather cross- 
examined his own witnesses with a severity 
which confused them. The crowd which filled 
the court laughed and clamoured. Lunt in 
particular became completely bewildered, mis- 
took one person for another, vid did not recover 
himself till the Judges took him oat of the 
hands of the counsel for the Crown. For some 
of the prisoners an alibi was set up. Evidence 
was also produced to show, what was nn- 
donbtedly quite true, that Luut was a man 
of abandoned character. The result howcTsr 
seemed doubtful till, to the dismay of the pro- 
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secQtors, Taaffe entered the box. He n« 
with unblushing forehead that the whole r...!j 
of the plot was a circumstantial lie d«Tv<<>l h\ 
himself and Lunt. Williams threv dond 
brief; and, in truth, a more honest idroan 
might well have done the same. The priscsi^ 
who were at the bar were instantly Kf{xi.uM 
those who had not yet been tried wen nTIi 
lU)erty : the witnesses for the proseeatioiin 
pelted out of Manchester : the Clerk cf t> 
Crown narrowly escaped with life ; tad » 
Judges took their departure amidst buses a. 
execrations. 

A few days alter the close of the trisb tiMo- 
Chester William returned to Englsiid. (ibh 
twelfth of November, only forty-eigbt :a 
after his arrival at Kensington, the Uoade>Kl, 
He congratulated them on the improTeJ tfpf^ 
of affairs. Both by land and by see the eiB» 
of the year which was about to close hid l^n 
on the whole, faToyrable to the tllies: ::i 
French armies had made no pTogrej!^- u 
French fleets had not ventured to Eb«v ih« 
selves: nevertheless, a safe and boBocmi 
peace could be obtained only by a vigoroupr> 
secution of the war; and the war could c-t li 
vigorously prosecuted withont large m^'H 
William then reminded the Commons th: a 
Act by which they had settled the toniatf d 
poundage on the Crown for fouryesrsvL^tid 
to expire, and expressed his hope thttitvij 
be renewed. 

After the King had spoken, the ComcK" *! 
some reason which no writer has exfi% 
adjourned for a week. Before they m\ an: 
an event took place which caused greit^ri 
at the palace, and through all the nuik< c '^ 
Low Church party. Tillotson was takK. ~.i 
denly ill while attending public wofthi? cJ 
chapel of Whitehall Prompt remedies : ri 
perhaps have saved him : but he WiriLi lj 
inten-upt the prayers; and, before the ^'>> 
was o*cr, his malady was beyond the re.*s i 
medicine. He was almost speechleas: lam 
friends long remembered with plcaairc \ ^' 
broken ejaculations which showed that b: ^ 
joyed peace of mind to the last He vt« \-^'*- 
in the church of Saint Lawrence Jevrr.i's 
Guildhall. It was there that he had it 
immense oratorioal reputation. He had p:«i- 
there during the thirty years which precf^ 
his elevation to the throne of Canterbnn. : 
eloquence had attracted to the heart cf a 
City crowds of the learned and polite, fr.« * 
Inns of Court and from the lordIy>maDS''^" 
Saint James's and Soho. A considenbV is 
of his congregation had generally eomitt^: 
young clergymen, who came to learn the am 
preaching at the feet of him who was uniTe-* 
considered as the first of preachers. T-^ 
church his remains were now carried tbrc j^ 
mourning population. The hearse wss-foii^^ 
by an endless train of splendid equipages &» 
Lambeth through Southwark and over U'i^ 
Bridge. Burnet preached the funenl pen:^ 
His kind and honest heart was overcom^^^ 
many tender recollections that, in the mii*^< 
his discourse, he paused and burst into ^ 
while a loud moan of sorrow rose from the fii 
auditory. The Queen could not speak of b 
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onrite instmotor iritlkout weeping. Even 
Iliam was ▼isibly moved. " I have lost," he 

d, "the beet friend that I ever had, and the 
t man that I ever Icnew." The only EngUsh- 
n who is mentioned with tenderness in any 
•t of the great mass of letters which the King 
)te to HeinsiuB is Tillotson. The Archbishop 
I left a widow. To her William granted a 
ision of four hundred a year, which he after- 
rds increased to six hundred. His anxiety 
t she should receive her Income regularly and 
:hout stoppages was honourable to him. 
sry quarter-day he ordered the money, with- 

any deduction, to be brought to himself, 
t immediately sent it to her. Tillotson had 
[aeathed to her no property, except a gpreat 
nber of manuscript sermons^ Such was his 
le among his contemporaries that those ser- 
Ds were purchased by the booksellers for the 
lost incredible sum of two thousand five 
id red guineas, equivalent, in the wretched 
te in which the silver coin then was, to at 
St three thousand six hundred pounds. Such 
rice had never before been given in England 
any copyright. About the same time Dry den, 
Qse reputation was then in the senith, re- 
red thirteen hundred pounds for his trans- 
on of all the works of Virgil, and was 
ught to have been splendidly remunerated.* 
t was not easy to fiU satisfactorily the high 
ce which Tillotson had left vacant. Mary 
e her voice for Stillingfieet, and pressed his 
ims as earnestly as she ever ventured to press 
r thing. In abilities and attainments he had 
' superiors among the clergy. But, though 
would probably have been considered as a 
w Churchman by Jane and South, he was 

high a Churchman for William ; and Tenison 
I appointed. The new primate was not emi- 
ttly distinguished by eloquence or learning : 
: he was honest, prudent, laborious, and 
levolent: he had been a good rector of a 
ge parish and a good bishop of a large dio- 
e: detraction had not yet been busy with 

name ; and it might well be thought that a 
n of plain sense, moderation and integrity, 
! more likely than a man of brilliant genius 
i lofty spirit to succeed in the arduous task 
luietinga discontented and distracted church, 
kleanwhile the Commons had entered upon 
(iness. They cheerfully voted about two 
lion four hundred thousand pounds for the 
ay, and as much for the navy. The Ip.od tax 

the year wan again fixed at four shillings in 
I pound : the Tonnage Act was renewed for a 
m of five years ; and a fund was established 

which the government was authorised to 
TOW two millions and a half. 
Some time was spent by both Houses in dis- 
using the Manchester trials. If the malecon- 
ts had been wise, they would have been 
isfled-with the advantage which they had 
eady gained. Their friends had been set 

e. The prosecutors had with difficulty 
aped from the hands of an enraged multi- 
le. The character of the government had 
in seriously damaged. The ministers were 
iuscd, in prose and in verse, sometimes in 
nest and sometimes in jest, of having hired 
:ang of rufilans to swear away the lives of 
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honest gentlemen. Even moderate pcliticiansy 
who gave no credit to these foul imputations, 
owned that Trenchard ought to have remem- 
bered the villanies of Fuller and Young, and to 
have been on his guard against such wretches 
as Taaffe and Lnnt. The unfortunate Secre- 
tary's health and spirits had given way. It 
was said that he was dying ; and it was certain 
that he would not long continue to hold the 
seals. The Tories had won a great victory ; 
but, in their eagerness to improve it, they 
turned it into a defeat. 

Early in the session Howe complained, with 
his usual vehemence and asperity, of the indig- 
nities to which innocent and honourable men, 
highly descended and highly esteemed, had 
been subjected by Aaron Smith and the wretches 
who were in his pay. The leading Whigs, with 
great judgment, .demanded an inquiry. Then 
the Tories began to flinch. They well knew 
that an inquiry could not strengthen their case, 
and might weaken it The issue, they said, 
htkd been tried: a jury had pronounced: the 
verdict was definitive : and it would be mon- 
strous to give the false witnesses who had been 
stoned out of Manchester an opportunity of re- 
peating their lesson. To this argument the 
answer was obvious. The verdict was definitive 
as respected the defendants, but not as respected 
the prosecutors. The prosecutors were now in 
their turn defendants, and were entitled to all 
the privileges of defendants. It did not follow, 
because the Lancashire gentlemen had been 
found, and very properly found, not guilty of 
treason, that the Secretary of State or the So^ 
lioitor of the Treasury had been guilty of un- 
fairness or even of rashness. The House, by 
one hundred and nineteen votes to one hundred 
and two resolved that Aaron Smith and the wit- 
nesses on both sides should be ordered to at- 
tend. Several days were passed in examination 
and cross-examination ; and sometimes the sit- 
tings extended far into the night. It soon be- 
came clear that the prosecution had not been 
lightly instituted, and that some of the persons 
who had been acquitted had been concerned in 
treasonable sehemes. The Tories would now 
have been content with a drawn battle : but the 
Whigs were not disposed to forego their advan- 
tage. It was moved that there had been a 
suflicient ground for the proceedings before the 
Special -Commission ; and this motion was car- 
ried without a division. The opposition pro- 
posed to add some words implying that the wit- 
nesses for the Crown had forsworn themselves : 
but these words were rejected by one hundred 
and thirty-six votes to one hundred and nine ; 
and it was resoWed by one hundred and thirty- 
three votes to ninety-seven that there had been 
a dangerous conspiracy. The Lords had mean- 
while been deliberatingf on the same subject, 
and had come to the same conclusion. They 
sent Taaffe to prison for prevarication ; and 
they passed resolutions acquitting both the go- 
vemment and the judges of all blame. The 
public, however, continued to tbin> that the 
gentlemen who had been tried at Manchester 
had been unjustifiably persecuted, till a Jaco- 
bite plot of singular atrocity, brought home to 
the plotters by decisive evidence, produced a 
violent revulsion of feeling, f 
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Meanwhile three bills, whioh had been re- 
peatedly discussed in preceding years, and two 
of which had been carried in Tain to the foot 
of the throne, had been again broaght in ; the 
Place Bill, the Bill for the Regulation of Trials 
in cases of Treason, and the Triennial Bill. 

The Place Bill did not reach the Lords. It 
was thrice read in the Lower Honse, but was 
not passed. At the very lost moment it was re* 
jected by a hundred and seronty-five TOtes to a 
hundred and forty-two. Howe and Uarley were 
the tellers for the minority.* 

The Bill for the Regulation of Trials in eases 
of Treason went- up again to the Peers. Tbeir 
Lordships agrain added to it the clause which 
had formerly been fatal to it. The ConMnons 
again refused to grant any new privilege o the 
hereditary aristocracy. Conferences were again 
held: reasons were again eichanged: both 
Houses were again obstinate ; and the bill was 
agtiiu lost.f 

The Triennial Bill was more fortunate. It 
was brought in on the first day of the session, 
and went easily and rapidly throufffa both 
Houses. The only question about which there 
was any serious contention was, how long the 
existing Parliament should be suffered to con- 
tiuue. After several sharp debates November 
in the year 16% Was fixed as the extreme term. 
The 'Tonnage Bill and the Triennial Bill pro- 
ceeded almost side by side. Both were, on the 
twenty-second of December, ready for the royal 
assent. William came in state on that day to 
Westminster. The attendance of members of 
both Houses was large. When the Clerk of the 
Crown read tbe words, ** A Bill for the frequent 
Calling and Meeting of Parliaments," the anx- 
iety was great. When the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ment made answer, <* Le roy et la royne leveu- 
lent," a loud and long hum of delight and exul- 
tation rose from the benches a^l the bar.} 
William hod resolved many months before not 
to refuse his assent a second time to so popular 
a law. i There were some however who thought 
that he would not have made so great a con- 
cession if be had on that day been quite himself. 
It was plain indeed that he was strangely agi- 
tated and unnerved. It had been announced 
that he would dine in public at Whitehall. But 
he disappointed the curiosity of the multitude 
which on such occasions flocked to the Court, 
and humed back to Kensington. || 

He had but too good reason to be uneasy. His 
wife had, during two or three days, been poor- 
ly; and on the preceding evening grave 
symptoms had appeared. Sir Thomas Milling- 
ton, who was physician inordinary to the King, 
thought that she had the measles. But Rad- 
eliffe, who, with coarse manners and little book 
learning, had raised himself to the first praoUce 
in London chiefly by his rare skill in diag^nos- 
tics, uttered the more alarming words, small 
pox. That disease, over which soienee has 
since achieved a succession of glorious and bene- 
ficient victories, was then the most terrible of 
all the ministers of death. The havoc of the 



plague had beeiyfar man rs^s hot Am pkn 
had visited our shores only once ertwiee w\^ 
living memory ; and the small pox vsi %inji 
present, filling the ehuroli-jards with eorfsa, 
tormenting with constant fears all vkoa c 
had not yet stricken, leaving oa tlio§e vim 
lives it spared the hideouB traoas of itt ymt, 
turning the babe into a cbangeting stvbics ai 
mother shuddered, and making eyes aod cMch 
uf the betrothed maiden objects of horror u. U 
lover. Towards the end of the year 1694, its 
pestilenoe was more than osaaUy sevm. h 
length the infection spread to the pskee^uc 
reached the young and bieoming (^cea. rx 
received the Uitimation of her danger vitbtn* 
greatness of soul. She gave orders that chtt 
lady of her bed-«hamber, every maid of boa^ 
nay, every menial servant, who had not brf u 
small-pox, should instantly leave KtasApc 
Honse. She locked herself up daring tsbv 
time in her closet, burned some papen, utufu 
others, and then calmly awaited her fate. 

Buring two or three days tbere ven nw 
alternations of hope and fear. The phj^xt \ 
contradicted each other and themcehtt is i 
way which sufficiently indicates the stueif 
medical science in that age. The diieiK *y 
measles : it was scarlet fever : it wss ipotM 
fever : it was erysipelas. At one momest bcc 
symptoms, which in truth showed that tk cm 
was almost hopeless, were hailed as iadJciC j 
of returning health. At length aU dovUnd, 
over. Kadoliffe*s opinion proved to be n«k 
It was plain that the Queen was sinkiojabk 
small pox of the most maUgnant type. 

At this time William remained night udiij 
near her bedside^ The little ooueh oo Jih 
he slept when he was in camp was spre^i u 
him in the antechamber: but he 8esRel;i.j 
down on it. The sight of his misery, the ILi& 
Envoy wrote, was enough to melt the ii»n»; 
heart. Nothing seemed to be left of the ac 
whose serene fortitude bad been the vodosu 
old soldiers on the disastrous day of U:^ 
and of old sailors on that fearful night tasc 
the sheets of ice and banks of sand oa n 
banks of Gkiree. The very domestics »»-• 
tears running unchecked down that ftct, -'. 
which the stern composure had seldom '-^a 
disturbed by any triumph or by aaj it^ 
Several of the prelates were in aU(iiii:iC. 
The King drew Burnet aside, and gare vajy 
an agony of grief. "There is no hope, it 
cried. **I was the happiest man on etrti: 
and I am the most miserable. She bis. 
fault ; none : you knew her well : but j.i 
could not know, nobody but myself could kKv 
her goodness." Tenison undertook to tell :t: 
that she was dying. He was afraid thit iwt 
a communication, abruptly made, might a|:u% 
her violently, and began with much nwLss*; 
meat. But she soon caught his meaniDg. ts.* 
vrith that gentle womanly courage which J 
often puts our bravery to shame, sobaiiv: 
herself to the will of God. She called Ui i 
small cabinet in whioh her most impomis 



Itffti 



th«Houie«. The oontost, not a very 
Ullth«»thof Aprtt. . ^^ „ . 

t-Tb« Ooa]Bona,» mv« »«=*«■ J^!???* Af" 



that w« have of the dehatee is in the letters of L'Uermi- 
tage. 

•Oommoo^ Journals, »b1>. 90, 16»4-ft. As this bfll ^ .«- , -,, ^ .. 

never r««MdMd the Lurde, it U not to be found among their , great bom." " U marmun ^oi est U xamwi iff* 
archiTue. I have therefore uo means of disooverlng who- J diuemeot fut si grand qu'on peat dire qaH ertou vuvf 
ther it differed in any respect from the bUI of the pxeoed- eel.**— L'Hermitage, Dec. 29, f Jan. *>) ^ ^^ „ « 
Ingyenr. I L'Hermitege naye this in W» detpateh of Sot. »* 

f ThehistoiyofthisbiUmajbenadlBthaJoaxiiatoof I |Bunwt,iLm; VaaClttsn,Deai8kieB.4. 
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jMpen irerd looktd up, gave orders tk^t, as 
Boon as she was no mora, U should be de- 
livered to tbo King, and then dismissed 
worldly oares from her mind. She received 
ths Eucharist, and repeated her part of 
the oflioe with unimpaired memory and 
iBtelligence, though in a feeble Toioe. 
Bhe observed that Tenison had been long 
standing at her bedside, and, with that sweet 
wurtesy which was habitual to her, faltered 
out her commands that he would sit down, 
uid repeated them till he obeyed. After she 
tiBd received the sacrament she sank rapidly, 
gmd uttered only a few broken words. Twice 
Bhe tried to tako a last farewell of him whom 
she had loved so truly and entirely: but she 
iras uoable to speak. He had a sucoession of 
lits so alarming that his Privy Councillors, who 
irere assembled in a neighbouring room, were 
ipprebensive for his reason and his life. The 
Ehike of Leeds, at the request of his colleagues, 
reatured to asstome the friendly guardianship 
gf which minds deranged by sorrow stand in 
need. A few minutes before the Queen ez- 
frired, William was removed, almost insensible, 
Srom the sick room. 

Mary died in peace with Anne. Before the 
physicians had pronounoed the ease hopeless, 
iie Princess who was thon in very delicate 
lealth, had sent a kind message; and Mary 
lad returned a kind answer. The Princess 
lad then proposed to come herself: but .Wil- 
iam had, in very gracious terms, declined the 
xffer. The excitement of an interview, he said, 
170 uld be too muclv for both sisters. If a 
kvourable turn took place, Her Royal High- 
less should be most welcome to Kensington. 
I few hours later all was over.* « 

The publlo sorrow was great and general, 
^or Mary's blameless life, her large charities 
tnd her winning manners had conquered the 
learts of her people. When the Commons next 
aet they sate for a time in profound silence. 
It length it was moved and resolved that an 
Iddress of Condolence should be presented to 
he King ; and then the House broke up without 
»roceeding to other business. The Dutch envoy 
aformed the States General that many of the 
aembers had handkerchiefs at their eyes. The 
lumber of sad faces in the street struck every 
ibaerver. The mourning was more general 
ban even the mourning for Charles the Second 
Lad been. On the Sunday which followed the 
Queen's death her virtues were celebrated in 
Imost every parish church of the Capital, and 
1 aluioat every great meeting of nonconform- 
jts.f 

The most estimable Jacobites respected the 
orrow of William and the memory of Mary, 
(ut to the fiercer zealots of the party neither 
le house of mourning nor the grave was sacred, 
.t Bristol the adherents of Sir John Knight 
ging the bells as if for a yictory.:^ It has often 
een repeated, and is not at all improbable, that 
nonjuring divine, in the midst of the general 
^mentation, preached on the text. **Go; see 



now this cursed woman and bury her : for slie 
is a King's daughter." It is euriain that some 
of the ejected priests pursued her to the grave 
with invectives. Her death, they said, was 
evidently a judgment for her crime. God had, 
f • om the top of Sinai, in thunder and lightning, 
promised length of days to children who should 
honour their parents ; and in. this promise was 
plainly implied a menace. What father had 
ever been worse treated by his daughters than 
James by Mary and Anne T Mary was gone, 
cut off in the prime of life, in the glow of 
beauty, in the height of prosperity ; and Anne 
would do well to profit by the warning. Wag- 
staffe went further, and dwelt much on certain 
wonderful coincidences of time. James had 
been driven from his palace and country in 
Christmas week. Mary haddied in Christmas 
week. There could be no doubt that, if the 
secrets of Providence were disclosed to us, we 
should find that the tarns of the daughter's 
ooraplaint in December, 1694, bore an exact 
analogy to the turns of the fhther's fortune in 
December, 1688. It was at midnight that the 
father ran away from Rochester; it was at 
midnight that the daughter expired. Such was 
the profundity and such the ingenuity of a 
writer whom the Jacobite schismatics justly 
regarded as one ef their ablest chiefs. { 

The Whigs soon had an opportunity of re- 
taliating. They triumphantly related that a 
scrivener in the Borough, a staunch fHend of 
hereditary right, while exulting in the judgment 
which had overtaken the Queen, had himself 
fallen down dead in a fit.|| 

The funeral was long remembered as the sad- 
dest and most august that Westminster had ever 
seen. While the Queen's remains lay in state « 
at Whitehall, the neighbouring streets were 
filled every day, from sunrise to sunset,^ by 
crowds which made all trafiic impossible. The 
two Houses with their maces followed the hearse, 
the Lords robed in scarlet and ermine, the Com- 
mons in long black mantles. No preceding 
Sovereign had ever been attended to the grave 
by a Parliament : for, till then, the Parliament 
had always expired with the Sovereign. A 
paper had indeed been circulated, in which the 
logic of a small sharp pettifogger was employed 
to prove that writs, issued in the joint names 
of William and Mary, ceased to be of force as 
soon as William reigned alone. But this paltry 
cavil had completely failed. It had not even 
been mentioned in the Lower House, and had 
been mentioned in the Upper only to be con- 
temptuously overruled. The whole Magistracy 
of the City swelled the procession. The banners 
of England and France, Scotland and Ireland, 
were carried by great uobles before the corpse. 
The pall was borne by the chiefs of the illustri- 
ous houses of Howard, Seymour, Grey, and Stan- 
ley. On the gorgeous coffin of purple and gold 
were laid the crown and sceptre of the realm. 
The day was well suited to such a ceremony. 
The sky was dark and troubled; and a few 
ghastly flakes of snow fell on the black plumes 



* Burnet, U. U^ 188 ; Nordnus Luttfeirs Diary; Tan 
ftt'in', I>ee. 28, Man. 7,) lOM-S ; L'IIemiita0e, ]>eo. 25, 
an. 4,) Dee. 28,-^Jan. 7,) Jan. 1-11 ; VeniDn.to Lord Lex- 
iffton. Dec. 31, 26, 28, Jan. 1; Tenison'* Funeral Sermon. 
t Kvelyn'B Dinry ; Narei«su8 Lattreiri Diary : Com- 
om" Journal*, Dvo. 28, 1094; Shrewsbury to Lexington, 
' the same date: Tan Clttcra of the same date ; L Her- 
litage, Jan. 1-11. 1895. Among the aormoiM Qn Mary's 



death, that of Sherlock, preached in the Temple Church, 
and thoee of Howe and Bates, preached te great Presby* 
terian oongregatioDS, desorre noUoa 

1 Nardasus Lnttrell's Diary. 

2 Ramarks on some late Sermoni, 1006 ; A Defence of th^ 
Archbishop's Sermon^ 1606. L^iym^cu uy -.^^ x_^ '^/S ^^ 

I Naxdastts LuttreU's Diaty. *^ 
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of the ftmeral cnr. Within the Abbey, nave, 
ehoir and transept were in a blaze with innume- 
rable* waxlights. The body was deposited nnder 
a magnificent canopy in the centre of the church 
while the Primate preached. The earlier part 
of his discourse was deformed by pedantic diri- 
Bions and subdivisions : but towards the close he 
told what he had himself seen and heard with a 
simplicity and earnestness more affecting than 
tJhe most skilful rhetoric. Through the whole 
ceremony the distant booming of cannon was 
heard every minute from the batteries of the 
Tower. The gentle Queen sleeps among her 
illustrious kindred in the southern aisle of the 
Ghapel of Henry the Seventh.* 

The affection with which her husband ohe- 
xisbed her memory was soon attested by a 
monument the most superb that was ever 
erected to any sovereign. No scheme had been 
00 much her own,. none had been so near her 
heart, as that of converting the palace at 
Greenwich into a retreat for seamen. It had 
ooGorred to her when she had found it difficult 
to provide good shelter and good attendaaoe for 



• I/HermltiifK*, HftTch 1-11, 6-1% 1605; London Oftiotto, 
Monh 7 ; Teaiaoii't fuiiMal 8«naon ; Brolya'! Diary. 



the thousands of brave men who ludeomliKt 
to England wounded after the battle of U 
Hogue. While she lived soareelj aoj step m 
taken towards the aocomplishilig of bcrf^Too' 
ite design. But it should seem that,w soocu 
her husband had lost her, be begaa tdrepicid 
himself for having neglected heririefaa. )f, 
time was lost A plan was furnished bj Vres ; 
and soon an edifice, surpassing thtt vj\m 
which the magnificent Levria had pnmiti 
for his soldiers, rose on the margin of rm 
Thames. Whoever reads the inacriptioD rkiti 
runs round the fHese of the hall vill ok:^ 
that William claims no part of the merit of tli 
design, and that the praiae is aseribed to Virr 
alone. Had the Ring's life been prolonged t. 
the works were completed, a statnteofheriM 
was the real foundress of the institution vot;! 
have had a conspicuous place in thtt vm 
which presents two lofty domes and two pxn- 
fttl colonnades to the multitudes who an p^ 
petually passing up and down* the iDpen! 
river. But that part of the plan was oertr 
carried into effect; and few of those tIiout 
gaie on the noblest of European hospitijs in 
aware that it is a memorial of the nrtoes of tj 
good Queen Mary of the. love and aorrof ^^f 
William, and of the great viotocy of La fio^. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



ON the Continent the news of llary's death 
excited Tarlous emotions. The fiugaenots, 
in every part of £urope to which they had wan- 
dered, bewailed the Elect Lady, who had re- 
trenched from her own royal state in order to 
farnish bread and shelter to the perseonted peo- 
ple of God.* In the United Proyinoes, where 
she was well known and had always been popu- 
lar, she was tenderly lamented. Matthew Prior, 
whose parts and aooomplishments had obtained 
for him the patronage of the magpiificent Doreet, 
and who was now attached to the Embassy at 
the Hague, wrote that the coldest and most 
passionless of nations was touched. The very 
marble, he said, wept.-]- The lamentations of 
Cambridge' and Oxford were echoed by liCyden 
and Utrecht. The States General put on mourn- 
ing. The bells of all the steeples of Holland toll- 
ed dolefuUy day after day.| James, meanwhile, 
strictly prohibited all mourning at Saint Ger- 
mains, and prevailed on Lewis to issue a simi- 
lar prohibition at Versailles. Some of the most 
illustrious nobles of France, and among them 
the Dakes of Bouillon and Of Buras, were re- 
lated to the House of Nassau, aifd had always, 
when death visited that House, punctiliously 
observed the decent ceremonial of sorrow. 
They were now forbidden to wear black'; and 
they submitted : but it was beyond the power 
of the great King to prevent his highbred and 
sharpwitted courtiers from whispering to each 
other that there was something pitiful in this 
reyenge taken by the living on the dead, by ft 
parent on a child.} 

The hopes of James and of his companions in 
exile were now higher than they had been since 
the day of La Hougue. Indeed the general 
opinion of politicians, both here and on the 
Continent, was that William would find it im- 
possible to sustain himself much longer on the 
throne. He would not, it was said, have sus- 
tained himself so long but for the help of his 
wife. Her aifabiUty had conciliated many who 
had been repelled by his freezing looks and 
short answers. Her English tones, sentiments 
and tastes had charmed many who were dis- 
gusted by his Dutch accent and Dutch habits. 
Though she did not belong to the High Church 
party, she loved that ritual to which she had 
been accustomed from infancy, and complied 
willingly and reverently with some ceremonies 
which he considered, not indeed as sinful, but 
as childish, and in which he could hardly l»ing 
himself to take part While the war lasted, it 
would be necessary that he should pass nearly 
half the year out of England. Hitherto she 
had, when he was absent, supplied bis place, 
and hn<l supplied it well. Who was to supply 
it now? In what vicegerent could he place 



* See Cb»ude*a Sermon on Mary's death. 

f Prior to Lord and Lady Lexington, Jannarj 14 (24), 
1696. Tbe letter is among the Lexinj[ton p^Mra, a Taln- 
kble collection, and veil edited. 

X Monthly Mercury for Jannarir, 1096. An orator who 
>ronoiznc«d an enloginm on the Queen at Utrecht was >o 
tbeurd as to my that abe spent her last breath In prayers 
br the prosperity of the United Prorinres : — " V|feant et 
lataTi ;" — these are her last word»— ** sint inoolnmes ; sint 
torentes; sint beati: stet in aetemnni, steC Inunota pra»> 
iMtissima. lllonun dvltas, hospUium allqnando mlhl gra- 
Vol* IV. 11 



equal oonftdenoeT To what vicegerent would 
the nation look up with equal respect? All 
the statesmen of Europe therefore agreed in 
thinlring that his position, difBcult and dan- 
gerous at best, had been made far more diiB- 
^ult and more dangerous by the death of the 
Queen. But all the statesmen of Europe were 
deceived; and, strange to say, his reign was 
decidedly more prosperous and more tranquil 
after the deoease of Mary, than during her 
Ufe. 

A few hours after he had lost the most tendef 
and beloved of his friends, he was delivered 
from the most formidable of all his enemies. 
Death had been busy at Paris as well as in Lon- 
don. While Tenison was praying by the bed of 
Mary, Bourdaloue was administering the last 
unction to Luxemburg. The great French gene- 
ral had never been a favourite at the French 
Court ; but when it was Imown that his feeble 
frame, exhausted by war and pleasure, was sink- 
ing under a dangerous disease, the value of his 
services was, for the first time, fully appreciated : 
the royal physicians were sent to prescribe for 
him : the sisters of Saint Gyr were ordered to 
pray for him: but prayers and prescriptions 
were vain. '* How glad the Prince of Orange 
will be," said Lewis, "when the news of our 
loss reaches him." He was mistaken. That 
news found William unable to think of any loss 
but his own. II 

During the month which followed the death of 
Mary the King was incapable of exertion. Even 
to the addresses of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment he replied only by a few inarticulate 
sounds. The answers which appear in the Jour- 
nals were not uttered by him, but were delivered 
in writing. Such business as could not be de- 
ferred was transacted by the intervention of 
Portiand, who was himself oppressed with sor- 
row. During some weeks the important and 
confidential correspondence between the King 
and Heinsius was suspended. At length Wil- 
liam forced himself to resume that correspond- 
ence: but his first letter was the letter of a 
heartbroken man. Even his martial ardour had 
been tamed by misery. ** I tell you in confi- 
dence," he wrote, "that I feel myself to be no 
longer fit for military command. Yet I JpU try 
to do my duty; and I hope that OiS vriU 
strengthen me." So despondingly did he look 
forward to the most brilliant and successfiil of 
his many campaigns.^ 

There was no interruption of parliamentary 
business. While the Abbey was hanging with 
black for the ftineral of the Queen, the Commons 
came to a vote, which at the time attracted littie 
attention, which produced no excitement, which 
has been left unnoticed by yoluminous annalists. 



tlflBlainm« optlme de me merttum." See also the orations 
of Peter Jiandos of Amaterdam, and of John Ortwinius 
of Delft. 

I Journal de Dangeau; Htoioires de Saint Simon. 

I Saint Stmon ; Bangean ; Monthly MsKuiy Ibr JanoaTj. 
Itt5. 

f L'0ermitage, January 1 (11), 1695; Vernon to Lord 
Lexington, January 1, 4; Portland to Lord Lexington, 
January 16 (26) ; William to Heinsius, Januaxy 22 (Feh* 
ruary 1). 
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ind of irliich the history can be but imperfectly 
traced in the archiTes of Parliament, but %hich 
has done more for liberty and for civUlzation 
than the Great Charter or the Bill of Kights. 
Early in the session a select committee had been 
appointed to ascertain what temporary statatee 
were about to expire, and to consider which of 
those statutes it might be expedient to continue. 
The report was made ; and all the recommenda- 
tions contained in that report were adopted, with 
one exception. Among tiie laws which the com- 
mittee adyised the House to renew wsa the law 
which subjected the press to a censorship. The 
question was put, **that the House do agree 
with the committee in the resolution that the 
Act entitled an Act for preventing Abuses of 
printing seditious, treasonable and unlioensed 
Pamphlets, and for regulating of Printing and 
Printing Presses, be continued.*' The Speaker 

5 renounced that the Noes had it; and the Ayes 
id not think fit to diiide. 
A bill for continuing all the. other temporary 
Acts, which, in the opinion of the committee, 
eould not properly be suffered to expire, was 
.brought in, passed and sent to the Lords. In a 
•hort time this bill came back with an important 
amendment The I^ords had inserted in the list 
of Acts to be continued the Act which placed 
the press under the control of licensers. The 
Commons resolyed not to agree to the amend- 
ftient^ demanded a conference, and appointed a 
committee of managers. The leading manager 
was Edward Clarke, a stanch Whig, who re- 
presented Taunton, the stronghold, during fifty 
troubled years, of civil and religious freedom. 

Clarke delivered to the Lords in the Paiated 
Chamber a paper containing the reasons which 
had determined the Lower House not to renew 
the Licensing Act This paper completely vindi- 
cates the resolution to which the Conunons had 
come. But it proves at tho same iime tiiat they 
knew not what they were doing, what a revolu- 
tion the^ were making, what a power they were 
tailing into existence. They pointed out con- 
cisely, clearly, forcibly, and sometimes with a 
grave irony which is not unbecoming, the ab- 
surdities and iniquities of the statute which was 
about to expire. But all their objections will 
b^ found to relate to matters of detail. On the 
great question of principle, on the question whe- 
ther the liberty of unlicensed printing be, on 
the whole, a blessing or a curse to society, not 
a word is said. The Licensing Act is condemned, 
Bot as a thing essentially evil, but on account 
ef the pHtty grievances, the exactions, the jobs, 
the commercial restrictions, the domiciliary vi- 
sits which were incidental to it It is pro- 
nounced mischievous because it enables the 
Company of Stationers to extort money f^om 
publishers, because it empowers the agents of 
the government to search houses under the 
authority of general warrants, because it con- 
fines the foreign book trade to the port of lion- 
don; because it detains valuable packages of 
books at the Custom House till the pages are 
mildewed. The Commons complain that the 
amount of the fee which the licenser may de- 
mand is not fixed.- Th^y complain that it is 
made penal in an o£Eicer of the Customs to open 



• 8(« the CoiamoiiB' Journals of F«bnurj 11, April 12, 
•o4 April 17, nod th« Lords' Journals of April 8 and April 
18, 109ft. Unfortunately there is a htntun in the Commons* 
^ovaal of tlM X2th of AprU, so that it is now Impossible 



a box of books fh>m abroad, except in the pre- 
sence of one of the censors of the press. Hov, 
it is very sensibly asked, is the officer to know 
that there are books in the box till he has opened 
it? Such were the arguments which did what 
Milton's Areopifgitica had failed to dow 

The Lords yielded without a conleaL Tbey 
probably expected that some less objeetieiiafaie 
bill for the regulation of the press woukl seoa 
be sent up to them ; and in fact such a bill was 
brought into the House of CommoDs, read twice, 
and referred to a select committee. Bat ihe 
session closed before the committee had re- 
ported ; and English literature was e]Baiiexpate4 
and emancipated for ever, from the control of 
the government* This great CTent pasi»d 
almost unnoticed. Evelyn and LuttreU did cot 
think it worth mentioning in their diari^. The 
Dutch minister did not think it worth mentioDr 
ing in his despatches. No allusioB to it is to 
be found in the Monthly Mercuries. The pabhe 
attention was occupied by other and iSar moie 
exciting subjects. 

One of those subjects was Uie death of the 
most accomplished, l^e moat enliglLtened, sad, 
in spite of great faults, the most estimable of 
the statesmen who were formed in the corropt 
and licentious Whitehall of the Besteratioa. 
About a month after the splendid obaeqwieB of 
Msiy, a ftineVal procession of ahnoet ostenta- 
tious simplicity passed round the shrine ci Ed- 
ward the Confessor to the Chapel of Henry the 
Seventh. There, at the distance of a few feet 
from her coffin, lies the coffin of George Savile, 
Marquess of Halifax. 

Halifax and Nottingham had long been firicndsc 
and Lord Eland, now Halifax's only son, had 
been affianced to the Lady Haiy Finch, Not- 
tingham's daughter. The day of the nnptiala 
was fixed : a joyous company assembled at Bur- 
ley on the Hill, the mansion of the bride's father, 
which, from one of the noblest terraces in* the 
island, looks down on magnificent woods ef 
beech and oak, on the rich valley of Catm«s» 
and on the spire of Oakham. The father of the 
bridegroom was detained in London by indispo- 
sition, which was not supposed to be dangeroesb 
On a sudden hia malady took an alarming form. 
He wafi told that he had but a few hours to Vtxm. 
He received the intimation with tranquil foHi- 
tude. It waa proposed to awd off an express to 
summon his son to town. But HaUfiax, good 
natured to the last, would not disturb the f^- 
city of the wedding day. He gave strict ordss 
that his interment should be private, prepared 
himself for the great change by devotions which 
astonished those who had called him an athost. 
and died with the serenity of a philosopher and 
of a Christian, while his friends and kindred, 
not suspecting his danger, were tastinir the sack 
posset and dniwing the curtain.f His legiti- 
mate male posterity and his titles soon became 
extinct *No small portion^ however, of his wit 
and eloquence descended to his daughter's son, 
Philip Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chestezfieki. 
But it is perhaps not generally known that some 
adventurers, who, without advantages of fortune 
or position, ma'de themselves conspicuous by 
the mere force of ability, inherited the blood of 



to diseoTw whether there vaa a dirision on the qfUfHaa i» 
agree witlPthe amendment made bj the Lords. 
t L'HermiUge, AprU 10 (20), 1G06; Buniet. U. 149 
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Halilkx. H« left a natoral sen, Bwij Oarej, 
whose dramas onoe drew crowded andienoes to 
tiie theatres, and some of whose gay and spi- 
sited Terses still liTe in the memory of hundreds 
of thousands. From Henry Carey descended 
that Edmund Kean, who, in onr own time, trans- 
formed himself so marrelleasly into Bhylook, 
lago and Othello. 

More than one historian has been charged 
with partia^ty to Halifax. The truth is that 
the memory of Halifax is entitled in an esj^ial 
mannei^ to the protection of history. For what 
distinguishes him from all other English states- 
men is this, that, through a long public life, 
and through frequent and Tiolent reyolutions 
of public feeling, he almost inyariably took that 
▼iew of the great questions of his time which 
history has finally adopted. He was called in- 
constant, because the relaliye position in which 
he stood to the contending factions Was perpe- 
tually varying. As well might tiie pole star be 
called inconstant because it is sometimes to the 
east and some^es to the west of the pointers. 
To haTC defen^|d the ancient and legal consti- 
tution of the realm against a seditious populace 
at one conjuncture and against a tyrannical go- 
Temment at another; to have been the fore- 
most defender of order in the turbulent Parlia- 
ment of 1660 and the foremost defender of li- 
berty in the serrile Parliament of 1685 ; to have 
been just and mercifid to Roman Catholics in' 
the days of the Popish plot and to Exclusion- 
ists in the days of the Rye House Plot ; to ha^e 
done all in his power to save both the head of 
Stafford and the head of Russell : this was a 
oouTse which contemporaries, heated by passion 
and deluded by names and badges, might not 
unnaturally call fickle, but which deserres a 
▼ery different name firom the late justice of 
posterity. 

There is one and only one deep stain on the 
memory of this eminent man. It is melancholy 
to thmk that he, who had acted so great a 
part in the Convention, could have afterwards 
stooped to hold communication with Saint Oor- 
siains. The fact caniTot be disputed : yet for 
him there are excuses which cannot be pleaded 
fbr others who were guilty of the same crime. 
He did not, like Marlborough, Russell, Godol- 
phin and Shrewsbury, betray a master by whom 
ho was trusted, and with whose benefits he waef 
loaded. It was by the ingratitude and malice 
ef the Whigs that he was driyen to take shelter 
for a moment, among the Jacobites. It may be 
added that he soon repented of the error into 
which he had been hurried by passion, that, 
though neyer reconciled to the Court, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and that his last work 
was a tract in which he exhorted his country- 
men to remember that the public burdens, 
heavy as they might seem, were light when 
compared with the yoke of France and of 
Rome.* 

About a fbrtnight after the death of Halifax, 
a fate far more cruel than death befell his old 
rival and enemy, the Lord President. That able, 
ambitious and daring statesman was again hurled 
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down ftrom power. In his first fall, terrible as 
it was, there had been something of dignity ; 
and he had, by availing himself mth rare slull 
of an extraordinary crisis in public affairs, 
nsen once more to the most elevated position 
among Bngllsh subjects. The second ruin waa .* 
indeed less violent than the first: but it waff 
ignominious and irretrievable. 

The peculation and venality by which the 
official men of that ago were in the habit of 
enriching themselves had excited in the publio' 
mind a feeling such as could not but vent itself, 
sooner or later, in some formidable explosion. / 
But the gains were immediate : the day of re- 
tribution was uncertain ; and the plunderers of 
the public were as greedy and as audacious as 
ever, when the vengeance, long threatened and 
long delayed, suddenly overtook the proudest 
and most powerful among them. 

The first mutterings of the coming storm did 
not at all indicate the direction which it would 
take, or the fury with which it would burst. 
An infantry regiment, which was quartered at 
Royston, had levied contributions on the people 
of that town and of the neighbourhood. The 
sum exacted was not large. In France or Bra- 
bant the moderation of the demand would have' 
been thought wonderfiil. But to English shop- 
keepers and farmers military extortion was 
happily quite new and quite insupportable. A 
petition was sent up to the Commons. The 
Commons summoned the accusers and the ac- 
cused to the bar. It soon appeared that a gra^s 
offence had been committed, but that th^ offend- 
ers were not altogether without excuse. The 
public money which had been issued from the 
Exchequer fof their pay and subsistence had 
been fraudulently detained by their colonel and 
by his agent. It was not strange that men who 
had arms and who had not necessaries should 
trouble themselves little about the Petition of 
Right and the Declaration of Right. But ^t 
was monstrous that, while the citiien was heavily 
taxed for the purpose of paying to the soldier 
the largest military stipend known in Europe, 
the soldier Should be driven by absolute want to 
plunder the citizen. This was strongly set 
forth in a representation which the Commons 
laid before William. William, who had beea 
long struggling against abuses which grievously 
impaired the efficiency of his army, was glad to 
have his hands tfius strengthened. He pro- 
mised ample redress, cashiered the offendine' 
colonel, gave strict orders that the troot>s should 
receive their due regularly, and established a 
military board for the purpose of detecting and 
punishing such malpractices as had taken place 
at Royston. t 

But the whole ' administration was in such a 
state that it was hardly possible to track one 
offender without discovering ten others. In the 
course of the inquiry into the conduct of the 
troops at Royston, it was discovered that a bribe 
of' two hundred guineas had been received by 
Henry Guy, member of Parliament for Heydon 
and Secretary of the Treasury. Guy was in- 
stantly sent to the Tower, not without much 
exultation on the part of the Whigs: for he wa» 
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one of those tools who had paased, together 
with the buildings and furniture of the pnblio 
offices, from James to William : he affected the 
character of a High Churchman; and he was 
Itnown to be closely connected wiUi some of the 
heads of the Tory party, and especially with 
Trevor.* 

Another name, which was afterwards bat too 
widely celebrated, first became known to the 
public at this time. James Craggs had begun 
life as a barber. He had then been a footman 
of the Duchess of Cleveland. His abilities, 
eminently vigorous though not improved by 
education, had raised him in the world ; and he 
was now entering on a career which was des- 
tined to end, after a quarter of a century of 
prosperity, in unutterable misery and despair. 
He had become an army clothier. He was ex- 
amined as to his dealings with the colonels of 
regiments; and, as he obstinately refused to 
produce his books, he was sent to keep Guy 
company in the Tower.f 

A few hours after Craggs had been thrown 
into prison, a committee, which had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the truth of a petition 
signed by some of the hackney coachmen of 
London, laid on the table of the Houbo a report 
which excited universal disgust and indignation. 
It appeared that these poor hardworking men 
had been cruelly wronged by the board under 
the authority of which an Act of the preceding 
session had placed them. They had been pil- 
laged and insulted, not only by the conunis- 
sioners, but by one commissioner's lacquey and 
by anot&er commissioner's harlot. The Com- 
mons addressed the King ; and the King turned 
the delinquents out of their places. ^ 

But by this time delinquents far higher in 
power and rank were beginning to be uneasy. 
At every new detection, the excitement, both 
within and without the walls of Parliament, be- 
came more intense. The frightful prevalence 
of bribery, corruption and extortion was every 
where the subject of convei^ation. A contem- 
porary pamphleteer compares the state of the 
political world at this conjuncture to the state of 
a city in which the plague has just been disco- 
vered, and in which the terrible words, '* Lord 
have mercy on us," are already seen on some 
doors. 2 Whispers, which at another time would 
have speedily died away and been forgotten, 
now swelled, first into mumrurs, and then into 
clamours. A rumour rose and spread that the 
funds of the two wealthiest corporations in the 
kingdom, the City of London and the East India 
Company, had been largely employed for the 
purpose of corrupting great men; and the 
names of Trevor, Seymour and Leeds were mon- 
ition cd. 

The mention of these names produced a stir 
in the Whig ranks. Trevor, Seymour and Leeds 
were all throe Tories, and had, in different ways, 
greater influence than perhaps any other three 
Tories in the klng^dom. If they could all be 
driven at once from public life with blasted 
characters, the Whigs would be completely pre- 



dominant both in the Parliaacbi tad ib tb 
Cabinet 

Wharton wm not the man to let mA id op- 
portunity escape him. At White's, no doubt, 
among those lads of qnaUty who were his pepfli 
in politics and in debauchery, he would faan 
laughed heartily at the finy with which the na- 
tion had on a sudden begun to perseeat^ m 
for doing what every body had always done a&d 
was always trying to do. But if people wooU 
be fools, it was the bnsinese of a pohtieiaD to 
mak^ use of their folly. The cant of poUtia} 
purity was not so familiar to the lips of What- 
ton as blasphemy and ribaldry: but biBabiliti« 
were so versatile, and his impndenee so «»• 
summate, that he ventured to af^iear before tke 
world as an austere patriot mourning over tiie 
Tonality and perfidy of a degenerate age. Wbih 
he, animated by that fierce party epurit whid 
in honest men would be thought a viee, ba 
which in him was almost a virtue, was esgiriy 
stirring up his friends to denMOid an inqviv 
into the truth of th«» evil reports which vm 
in circulation, the subjeot vra^ suddenly ud 
strangely forced forwMd. It chaaeed tb«s, 
while a bill of little interest was under disni- 
sion in the Commons, the postman anived vitk 
numerous letters directed to members ; tad tte 
distribution took pUice at the bar with t \ma 
of conversation which drowned the Toiee of dN 
orators. Seymour, whose imperious temper 
always prompted him to dictate and to ekide, 
lectured the talkers on the scandalous irrefi- 
larity of their conduct, and called on the Speika 
to reprimand them. An angry discnssioD fol- 
lowed ; and one of the offenders was provided 
into making an allusion to the stories vkicfa 
were current about both Seymour and titi 
Speaker. ** It is undoubtedly improper to tslk 
while a bill is under disoussion : but it is mxk 
worse to take money for getting a bin ptwd. 
If we are extreme to mark a d^^t faresdi of 
form, how severely ought we to deal with that 
corruption which is eating away the very nib- 
stance of our Institutions ! " That was enoegb : 
the spark had fallen : the train iras ready: tbe 
explosion was immediate and terrible. Afters 
tumultuous debate in which the cry of "dM 
Tower*' ;Rra8 repeatedly heard, Wharton i»- 
naged to carry his point. Before the Ho» 
rose a committee was appointed to examise tbt 
books of the City of London and of the East 
India Company. || 

Foley was placed in the chair of the committM. 
Within a week he reported that the Speaker, 
Sir John Trevor, had in the preceding? sessile 
received from the City a thousand gninets (^ 
expediting a local bill. This diseovexy ga^t 
great satisfaction to the Whigs, who had sivsn 
hated Trevor, and was not unpleasing to taxaj 
of the Tories. During six busy sessioiis ha 
sordid rapacity had made him an object of f!^ 
neral aversion. The legitimate emolumentB of 
his post amounted to about four thonstad > 
year: but it was believed that he had mtdest 
least ten thousand a year.f His profligacy asd 
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insolence nnHsd had been too much even for the 
angelic temper of TiUoteon. It was said that 
the gentle Archbishop had been heard to matter 
something abont a knave as the Speaker passed 
by him.* Yet, great as were the offences of this 
bad man, his ponishment was taUy proportioned 
to them. As soon as the report of the ooomiit- 
tee had been read, it was moved that he had 
been guilty of a high erime and misdemeanonr. 
Ho had to stand up and to put the question. 
There was a loud cry of Aye. He called on the 
Noes ; and searoely a voice was heard. He was 
forced to declare that the Ayes had it A man 
of spirit would have given up the ghost with 
remorse and shame ; and the unutterable igno- 
miny of that moment left its mark even on the 
callous heart and brasen forehead of Trevor. 
Had he returned to the House on the -following 
day, he would have had to put the question on 
a motion for his own expulsion. He therefore 
pleaded illness, and shut himself up in his bed- 
room. Wharton soon brought down a royal 
message authorising the Commons to eleot an- 
other Speaker. 

The Whig chiefs wished to place Littleton in 
the chair: but they were unable to accomplish 
their object. Foley was chosen, presented and 
approved. Though he had of late generally 
voted with the Tories, he still called himself a 
Whig, and was not unacceptable to many of the 
Whigs. He had both the abilities and the know- 
ledge which were necessary to enable him to 
preside over the debates with digni^ : but what» 
in the peculiar circumstances in which the House 
then found itself placed, was not unnaturally 
consMered as his principal recommendation, was 
that implacable hatred of jobbery and corrup- 
tion which he somewhat ostentatiously professed, 
and doubtless sincerely felt On the day after 
he entered on his Amotions, his predecessor was 
expelled, f 

The indiscretion of Trevor had been equal to 
his baseness; end his guilt had been apparent 
on the first inspection of the accounts of the 
City. The accounts of the East India Company 
were more obscure. The^ committee reported 
that they had sate in Leadenhall Street, had 
examined documents, had interrogated directors 
and clerks, but had been unable to arrive at the 
bottom of the mystery of iniquity. Some most 
suspicious entries had been discovered, under 
the head of special service. The expenditure 
on this account had, in the year 1698, exceeded 
eighty thousand pounds. It was proved that, 
as to the outlay of this money, the directors had 
placed implicit confidence in the governor. Sir 
Thomas Cook. He had merely told them in 
general terms that he had been at a charge of 
twenty-three thousand, of twenty-five thousand, 
of thirty thousand pounds, in the matter of the 
Charter; and the Court had, without calling on 
him for any detailed explanation, thanked him 
for his care, and ordered warrants for these great 
Bums to be instantly made out It appears that 
a few mutinous dinetors had murmured at this 
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immense outlay, and had called for a detailed 
statement But the only answer which they had 
been able to extract f^m Cook was that there 
were some great persons whom it was necessary 
to gratity. 

\ The committee also reported that they had 
lighted on an agreement by which the Company 
h^l covenanted to Aimish a person named CoU 
ston with two hundred tons of saltpetre. At 
the first glance, this transaction seemed mer- 
chantlike and fair.- But it was soon discovered 
that Colston was merely an agent for Seymour. 
Suspicion was excited. The complicated terms 
of the bargain were severely examined, and 
were found to be framed in such a manner that, 
in every possible event, Seymour must be a 
gainer and the Company a loser to the extent of 
ten or twelve thousand pounds. The opinion 
of all who understood the matter was that the 
compact was merely a disguise intended to cover 
a bribe. But the disguise was so skilfully ma- 
naged that the country gentlemen were per- 
plexed, and that the lawyers doubted whether 
there were such evidence of corruption as would 
be helct sufficient by a court of justice. Sey- 
mour escaped without even a vote of censure, 
and still continued to take a leading part in the 
debates of the Commons. | But the authority 
which he had long exercised in the House and 
in the western counties of England, though not 
destroyed, was visibly diminished; and, to the 
end of his life, his traffic in saltpetre was a fa- 
vourite theme of Whig pamphleteers and poets. { 
The escape of Seymour only inflamed the ar- 
dour of Wharton and of Wharton's confederates. 
They were determined to discover what had 
been done with the eighty or ninety thousand 
pounds of secret service money which had been 
entrusted to Cook by the East India Company. 
Cook, who was member for Colchester, was ques- 
tioned in his place : he refused to answer : he 
was sent to the Tower ; and a bill was brought 
in providing that if, before a certain day, he 
should not acknowledge the' whole truth, he 
should be incapable of ever holding any office, 
should reAind to the Company the whole of the 
immense sum which had been confided to him, 
and should pay a fine of twenty thousand pounds 
to the Crown.' Bich as he was, these penalties 
would have reduced him to penury. The Com- 
mons were in such a temper that they passed 
the bill without a single division. || Seymour, 
indeed, though his saltpetre contract was the 
talk of the whole town, came forward with un- 
abashed forehead to plead for his accomplice : 
but his effrontery only injured the cause whtehe 
he defended.^ In the Upper House the bill was 
condemned in the strongest terms by the Duke 
of Leeds. Pressing his hand on his heart, he 
declared, on his faith, on his honour, that he 
had no personal interest in the question, and 
that he was actuated by no motive but a pure 
love of justice. His eloquence was powerMly 
seconded by the tears and lamentations of Cook, 
who, from the bar, implored the Peers not to 
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turn in ooming. He natitnJlj takM fright: he 
escapes to his own country ; and, from what I 
know of him, I will venture to predict that it 
will be long before he trusts himself again 
within reach of the Speaker's warrant. But 
what id that to me ? Am I to lie all my life 
nnder the stigma of an accusation like this, 
merely because the violence of my accusers has 
scared their own witness out of England? I 
demand an immediate trial. I move your Lord- 
ships to resolve that, unless the Commons shall 
proceed before the end of the session, the im- 
peachment shall be dismissed." . A few friendly 
voices cried out ** Well moved." But the Peers 
were generally unwilling to take a step which 
would have been in the highest degree offensive 
to the Lower House, and to, the great body of 
those whom that House represented. The 
Duke's motion fell to the ground; and a few 
hours later the Parliament was prorogued.* 

The impeachment was never revived. The 
evidence which would warrant a formal verdict 
of guilty was not forthcoming; and a formal 
verdict of guilty would hardly have answered 
Wharton's purpose better than the informal 
verdict of guilty which the whole nation had 
already pronounced. The work was done. The 
Whigs were dominant Leeds was no longer 
chief minister, was indeed no longer a minister 
at all. William, frgm respect probably for the 
memory of the beloved wife whom he had lately 
lost, and to whom Leeds had shown peculiar 
attachment, avoided every thing that could 
look like harshness. The fallen statesman was 
suffered to retain during a considerable time 
the title of Lord President, and to walk on 
public occasions between the Great Seal and the 
Privy Seal. But he was told that he would dg 
well not to show himself at Council : the busi- 
ness and the patronage even of the depart- 
ment of which he was the nominal head passed 
into other hands ; and the place which he osten- 
sibly filled was considered in political circles as 
really vacant, f 

He hastened into the country, and hid him- 
nelf there, during some months, from the public 
eye. When the Parliament met again, however, 
he emerged from his retreat. Though he was 
well stricken in years and cruelly tortured by 
disease, his ambition was still as ardent as ever. 
With indefatigable energy he began a third time 
to climb, as he flattered himself, towards that 
dizzy pinnacle which he had twice reached, and 
from whieh he had twice fallen. He took a 
prominent part in debate : but, though his elo- 
quence and knowledge al-v^ays secured to him 
the attention of his hearers, he was never again, 
even when the Tory party was in power, ad- 
mitted to the smallest share in the direction 
of affairs. 

There was one great humiliailon which he 
eould not be spared. William was about to 
take the command of the army in the Nether- 
lauds; and it was necessary that, before he 
sailed, he should determine by whom the go- 
vernment should be administered during his 
absence. Hitherto Mary had acted as his vice- 
gerent when he was out of England : but she 
was gone. He therefore delegated his authority 
to seven Lords Justices, Tenison, Archbishop 
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of Ga&terbiiiQr» fiooMrs, K«ey«r of ttfl One 
Seal, Pembroke, Keeper of the Priry Seal, B*. 
vonshire, Lord Steward, Dorset, Lord Gkaatar- 
lain, Shrewsbury, Seeretaiy of State, and G«- 
dolphin. First Commissioner of Hm Tteuarf. 
It is easy to, judge from this list of Banes whidk 
way the balance of power was now lesuBf. 
Qodolphin alone of the seven wms ft Toty. fhi 
Lord President^ stUl seoond in rank, and a fnr 
days before first in power, of the great lay fSf- 
nitaries of the realm, was passed over; and tis 
omission was universally regarded as aa dEod 
announcement of his disgrace. } 

There were some who wondered tiiat tbe 
Princess of Denmark was not appointed Bcfcat 
The reconciliation, which had been began wldk 
Mary was dying, had since her death bees, is 
external show at least, completed. This wu 
one of those occasions on which Snnderiand wai 
peculiarly qualified to be usefuL He was ad- 
mirably fitted to manage a personal negotiatioi, 
to soften resentment, to sooth wounded ptide, 
to select, among all the objects, of hfanan desire, 
the very bait which was most likely to aUon 
the mind with which he was dealing. On tiui 
occasion his task was not difficult. He hai 
two excellent assistants, Marl|H>roD^ in tbt 
household of Annfi» and Somen in the cabioet 
of William. . 

Marlborough was now as desiroas to support 
the government as he had once been to sabvert 
it The death 6f Mary had produced a tm- 
plete change in all his schemes. There was oat 
event to which he looked forward with tkeoMxt 
intense longings the accession of the' Prineoi 
to the EngliAh throne. It was certain that, ea 
the day on which she began to reign, he wo^ 
be in her Court all that BaokinghMn had b«a 
in the Court of James the First MarlboroQ|h 
too must have been conscious of powers of i 
very different order from those which BuckiDf- 
ham had possessed, of a genius for politics not 
inferior to that of Richelieu, of a genius for mt 
not inferior to that of Turenne. Perhaps the dis- 
graced General, in obscurity and inactioB, sa- 
ticipated the day when his power to help aid 
hurt in Europe would be equal to that of her 
mightiest princes, when he would be senUdy 
flattered and courted by Csasar on one aide aad 
by Lewis the Great on the other, and whes 
every year would add another hundred thot- 
sand pounds to the largest fortune that bad 
ever been accumulated by any English subject 
All this might be if Mrs. Morley were Qiie«& 
But that Mr. Freeman should ever see Mm 
Morley Queen had till lately been not very pro- 
bable. Mary's life was a much better life thaa 
his, and quite as good a life as her sbter'a 
That William would have issue seemed unlikdy. 
But it was generally expected that he would 
soon die. His widow might many again, aad 
might leave children who would suoMed iter. 
In these oiroumstances Marlborough Blight well 
think that he had very little interest in mam- 
taining that settlement of the Crown which had 
been made by the Convention. Nothing was 89 
likely to serve his purpose as oonAinon, dTii 
war, another revolution, another abdieatioB, 
another vacancy of the throne. Ptthsfe the 
nation, incensed against William, yet sot recon* 
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iiled to Jamw, and dbtneted bein^eii hatred 
)f foreigners ftnd hatred of Jeiuits, might pre- 
"er both to the Dutch King and to the Popish 
jLing one who was at once a native of our country 
md a member of our Church. That this was 
he real explanation of Marlborough's dark 
jid complicated plots was, as we have seen, 
irmly beliered by some of the most sealous 
faoobites, and is in the highest degree probable. 
i is certain that during scTeral years he had 
pared no efforts to inflame the army and the 
latton against the gOTemment. But all was 
low changed. Mary was gone. By the Bill of 
lights the Grown was entailed on Anne after 
he death of William. The death of William 
oold not be far distant Indeed all the physi- 
ians who attended him wondered that he was 
till alive; and, when the risks of war were 
dded to the risks of disease, the probability 
eemed to be that in a few months he would be 
a his grave. Marlborough saw ^at it would 
.ow be madness to throw every thing into dis- 
rder and to put every thing fo hazard. He 
ad done his best to shake the throne while it 
eemed unlikely that Anne would ever mount it 
xcept by violent means. But he did his best 
fix it firmly, as soon as it became highly pro- 
able that she would soon be called to fiU it in 
lie regular course of nature 4md of law. 
The Princess was easily induced by the 
Iharchills to write to the King a submissive 
ad affecUonate letter of condolence. The King, 
ho was never much inclined to engage in a 
ommerce of insincere compliments, and who 
as still in the first agonies of his giief, showed 
ttle disposition to meet her advances. But 
omers, who felt that every thing was at stake, 
'eat to Kensington, and made his way into the 
>yal closet William was sitting there, so 
eeply sunk in melancholy that he did not seem 
> perceive that any person had entered the 
)om. The Lord Keeper, after a respectful 
aose, broke silence, and, doubtless with all 
lat cautious delicacy which was characteristic 
r him, and which eminently qualified him to 
)uch the sore placee of the mind without hurt^ 
ig them, implored His Majesty to be recon- 
led to the Princess. " Do what you will," said 
William ; " I can think of no business." Thus 
athorised, the mediators speedily concluded 
treaty.* Anne came to Kensington, and was 
raciously received; she was lodged in Saint 
ames's Pahioe: a guard of honour was again 
laced at her door; and the Gazettes again, 
rter a long interval, announced that foreign 
tinisters had had the honour of being pr^ 
3nted to her.f The Ohurohills were again 
ermitted to dwell under the royal roof. But 
niliam did not at first include them in the 
eace which he had made with their mistress, 
[arlborough remained excluded from military 
ad political employment ; and it was not with- 
at much difficulty that he was admitted into 
le circle at Kensington, and permitted to kiss 
le royal hand.| The feeling with which he 
as regarded by the King explains why Anne 
as not appointed Regent The Regency of 
nne would have been 2ie Regency of Marlbo- 
)ugh ; and it is not strange that a man whom 
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it was not thon^t safe to entrant with any 
office in the State or the army should not have 
been entrusted with the whole government of 
the kingdom. 

Had Marlborough been of a proud and vin- 
dictive natnre he might have been provoked 
into raising another quarrel in the royal fa- 
mily, and into forming new eabals in the army. 
But all his passions, except ambition and ava- 
rice, were under strict regulation. He was 
destitute alike of the sentiment of gratitude and 
of the sentiment of revenge. He had conspired 
against the government while it was loading 
him with favours. He now supported it, though 
it requited his support with contumely. He 
perfectly understood his oifn interest : he had 
perfect command of his temper: he endured 
decorously the hardships of his present sitna* 
tion, and contented himself by looking forward 
to a reversion which would amply repay him 
for a few years of patience. He did not indeed 
cease to correspond with the Court of Saint 
Gtormains: but the correspondence gradually 
became more and more slack, and seems, on his 
part, to have been made up of Tague professioin 
and trifling excuses. 

The event which had changed all Marlbo* 
rough's views had filled the minds of fiercer 
and more pertinacious politioians with wild 
hopes and atrocious projects. 

Duxing the two years and a half which fol- 
lowed the execution of Grandval, no serious 
design had been formed against the Kfe of 
William. Some hotheaded malecontents had 
indeed laid schemes for kidnapping or murder- 
ing him : but those schemes were not, while his 
wife lired, countenanoed by her father. James 
did not feel, and, to do him justice, was not 
such a hypocrite as to pretend to feel, any 
scruple about removing his enemies by those 
means which he had justly thought base and 
wicked when employed by his enemies against 
himself. If any such scruple had arisen in liis 
mind, there was no want, under hb roof, of 
casuists willing and oompetent to soeth his con* 
science with sophisms snoh as had corrupted 
the far nobler natures of Anthony Babington 
and Bverard Digby. To question the lawful- 
ness of assassination, in cases where assassina* 
tion might promote the interests of the Church, 
was to question the authority of the most illus- 
trious Jesuits, of Bellarmine and Zuarez, of ■ 
Molina and Mariana; nay, it was to rebel 
against the Chair of Saint Peter. One Pope had 
walked in procession at the head of his cardi- 
nals, had proclaimed a jubilee, had ordered the 
guns of Saint Angelo to be fired, in honour of 
Uie perfidious butchery in which Coligni had 
perished. Another Pope had in a solemn allocu- 
tion hymned the murder of Henry the Third of 
France in rapturous language borrowed from 
the ode of the prophet Habakkuk, and had er- 
tolled the Inurderer aboTcPhin^as and Judith. { 
William was regarded at Saint Oeniains as a 
monster compared with whom Coligni and Henry 
the Third were saints. Nevertheless James, 
during some years, refused to sanction any 
attempt on his nephew's person. The reasons 
which he assigned for his refusal have come 
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down to nil ftg ha uroto thcoi whh his oim 
ha&cL He did not affeot to think that asnwii- 
nation was a sin which ought to be held in hor- 
ror by a Christian, or a .viliany unworthy of a 
gentleman : he merely said that the diffienlties 
were, great, and that he wonld not push his 
friends on extreme danger when it wonld not 
be in his power to second them effeotnally.* In 
truth, while Mary lived, it might well be doubted 
whether the murder of her husband would 
really be a senrioe to the Jacobite cause. By 
his death the goTcmment would lose indeed the 
strength derived from his eminent personal 
qualities, but would at the same time be re- 
Heted from the load of his personal unpopu- 
larity. His whole power would at once devolve 
on his widow ; and the nation would probably 
rally round her with enthusiasm. If her politi- 
cal abilities were not equal to lus, she had not 
his repulsive manners, his foreign pronuncia- 
tion, his partiality for every thing I>utch and 
for every thing Galvinistic. Many, who had 
thought her culpably wanting in filial piety, 
would be of opinion that now at least she was 
absolved from all duty to a father stained with 
the blood of her husband. The whole maehi- 
A«ry of the adminlstfation would continue to 
work without that interruption which ordinarily 
followed a demise of the Grown. There w.ould 
be no dissolution of the Parliament, no suspen- 
jion of the customs and excise: oommisslons 
would retain their force; and all that James 
would have gained by die &U of his enemy 
would have been a barren revenge. 

The death of the Queen changed every thing. 
If a dagger or a bullet should now reach the 
heart of William, it was probable that there 
would instantly be general anarchy. The Parlia- 
ment 'and the Privy Council wonld cease to exist. 
The authority of ministers and judj^es would ex- 
pire with him from whom it was derived. It might 
aeem not improbable that at such a moment a 
restoration might be effected without a blow. 

Scarcely therefore had Mary been laid in the 
grave when restless and unprincipled men began 
to plot in earnest against the life of William, 
foremost among these men in parts, in coun^ 
and in energy was Robert Chamock. He had 
been liberally educated, and had, in the late 
reign, been a fellow of Magdalene College, Ox- 
ford. Alone in that great society he bad be- 
^ trayed the common cause, had consented to be 
the tool of the High Commission, had publicly 
apostatised from the Church of England, and, 
while his college was a Popish seminary, had 
held the office of Vice President. The Revolu- 
tion came,, and altered at once the whole course 
of his life. Driven from the quiet cloister and 
the old grove of oaks on the bank of the Cher- 
well, he sought haunts of a very different kind. 
During several years he led the pmlous and 
agitated life of a conspirator, passed and re- 
passed on secret errands between England and 
France, Ranged his lodgings in London often, 
and was known at different coffeehouses by dif- 
fwent names. His services had been requited 
with a captain's comaission signed by the 
banished King* 



With Chaniook was <^Bely coBiiedidQtvp 
Porter, an adventurer who eaOcd faisielf 1 1> 
man Catholic and a Royalist, but who vas a 
trutii destitute of all religious and of sH p^ 
tical principle. Porter's friends oooM B<yt usi 
that he was a rake and a coxcomb, tkli 
dranki ^at he swore, that he told extn^i^ 
lies about his amours, and that he hid U« 
convicted of mandaughter fbr a stab pm'zi 
brawl at the i^ayhouse. His enemies tiEn!l 
that he was iiddicted to nauseous and hrnja 
kinds of debauchery, and that he {voeond % 
means of indulging his infamons tw.ts iv 
cheating and marauding; that he was ok tf'i 
gang of clippers ; that he sometimes p:. i 
horseback late in tiie evening, and stole »ti 
disguise, and that -wheto he returned trm.-^ 
mysterious excursions, his appearance ]wU( 
the suspicion that he had been doing lihta 
on Hounslow Heath or Finofalcy Common.: 

Cardell Goodman, populariy ctlM Sea 
Qoodman, a knave more abandoned, if po«:^ 
than Porter, iftm in th^plol Ooodmuii^ 
been on the stage, had been kept, like -a 
much greater men, by the Duchess of C-r«- 
land, had been taken into her house, lu<] ba 
loaded by her witli^ gifts, and bad reqnitoi ts 
by bribing an Dalian quack to poison tre i 
her children. As* the poison had not bfai^ 
ministered, Goodman could be prosentM a.) 
for a misdemeanour. He was tried, conTirji 
and sentenced to a ruinous fme. He M ss 
distinguished himself as one of the iiret forga 
of bank notes.} 

Sii; William Parkyns, a wealthy knigbt H 
to the law, who had been conspinioiL* 11^-% 
the Tories in the days of the Exclosiw ^ 
was one of the most important members d t^ 
confederacy. He bore a much fairer ckinrtr 
than most of his accomplices; but in one rc<p^ 
he was more culpable than any of them, ftrb 
had, in order to retain a lucrative office rb^: 
be held in the Court of Chanca7, svoni :> 
glance to the Prince against whose life Le:i 
conspired. 

The design wiui imparted to Sir Joh F^ 
wick, celebrated on account of the covarT;:- 
suit which he had offered to the deceased Q:.'S 
Fenwick, if his own assertion is tobetren^ 
was willing to join in an insurrection, be: -^ 
coiled fW>m the thought of asssssin&tioQ. &:: 
showed so much of what was in hi8 si:: » 
sufficed to make him an object of snspiri : ^ 
his less scrupulous associates. He kept '' ? 
secreti however, as strictly as if he hsd wiiw 
^faem success. 

It should seem that, at first, a natnnl ift'^ 
restrained the conspirators from calliBe t^ 
design by the proper name. Etch in tieirpv 
vate consultations they did not as ret uli '' 
killing the Wnce of Orange. They woali tr^ 
seize him and to carry him alive into Fnoct ! 
there were any resistance, they migbt be fiT?' 
to use their swords and pistols, and nobody c.t: 
be answerable fbr what a thrust or s diot ri 
do. In the spring of 1 696, the scheme of l^^^ 
sination, thus thinly veiled, was oomnnrj*** 
to James, and his sanction wn eanejtiT ?t 
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nested. Bui irMk ffllewed v«0k, wd bo 
oswer BiriTed from him. Ho doabUoM rop 
loioed silent in the hope that Mb odheronts 
rould, after a Bhort delay, Tenture to aot on 
boir own responflibility, and that he might thns 
Ave the advantage without the scandal of their 
rime. They seem, indeed, to have so under* 
tood him. He had not, thej BtAdt authorised 
be attempt : bat he had not prohibited it; and, 
pprised as he was of their plan, the absenoe 
f prohibition was a suffioient warrant. They 
lerefore determined to strike : but before they 
odd make the neoessary arrangements, WU- 
am set out for Flanders ; and the plot against 
is life was necessarily suspended till hL roi- 
im. 

It was on the twelfth of May thai the King 
ft Kensington for Grayesend; where he pro* 
osed to embark for the Continent Three days 
efore his departure the Parliament of Scotland 
ad, after a reoess of about two years, met 
gain at Edinburgh. Hamilton, who had in 
le preceding session, sate on the throne and 
eld the sceptre, was dead ; and it was neces- 
%ry to find a new Lord High Commissioner, 
he person selected was John Hay, Marquess 
f Tweedale, Chancellor of the Realm, a man 
rown old in business, well infonned, prudent, 
nmane, blameless in imYsie life, and, on the 
hole, as respectable as any Scottish lord who 
ftd been long and dee^y concanausd in the poli- 
os of those troubled times. 

His task was not without difficulty. It was 
tdeed well known that the Estates were gene* 
iX\y inclined to support the goyernment. But 

was also well known that there was one sub- 
let which would require the most dexterous 
od delicate management. The cry of the 
lood shed more than three years before in 
lencoe had at length made itself heard. To- 
ards the close of the year 1693, the reports, 
hich had at first been oontemptuously derided 
I factious calumnies, began to be generally 
lought deserving of serious attention. Many 
N)ple little disposed to place confidence in any 
liog that came forth from the secret presses 
f the Jacobites owned that, for the honour of 
le goyernment^ some inquiry ought to be in- 
Ituted. The amiable Mary had been much 
locked by what she heard. Williapi had, at 
fir request, empowered the Duke of Hamilton 
id several other Scotchmen of note to investi- 
kte the whole matter. Bui the Doke died : his 
>lleaguee were slack in the performance of their 
ity ; and the King, who knew little and cared 
ttle about Scotland, forgot to urge them.* 

It now appeared that the government would 
ive done wisely as well as rightly by antici- 
Uing the wishes of the country. The horrible 
ory repeated by the nonjurors pertinaciously, 
mfidently, and with so many circumstances as 
most enforcMi belief, had at length roused all 
sotland. The sensibility of a people eminently 
itriotic was galled by the taunts of southern 
imphleteers, who askod whether there was on 
le north of the Tweed no law, no justice, no 
unanlty, no spirit to demand redress even 
»r the foulest wrongs. Safih of the two ex- 
erne parties, which were diametrically op- 
ised to eash other in genend politics, was im- 
slled by a peculiar feeling to coll for inquiry. 
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The Jaoohites were deti^ted by die prospeel 
of being able to make out a case which would 
bring discredit on the usurper, and which mighl 
be set off against the many offences imputed by 
the Whigs to Claverhouse and Maokensie. Ths 
sealous Presbyterians were not less delighted at 
the prospect (^ being able to ruin the Mastoid of 
Stairi They had never forgotten or forgi^reft 
the service which he had rendered to the Houso 
of Stuart in the time of the persecution. They 
knew that, though he had cordially concurred 
in the political revolution which had freed them 
from the hated dynasty, he had seen with di»» 
pleasure that eoclesiastioal revolution which 
was, in their view, even more important They 
knew that church government was with him 
merely an affair of State, and that, looking at it 
as an affair of State, he preferred the episcopal 
to the synodieal model. They could not w:ith« 
out uneasiness see so adroit and eloquent i^ 
enemy of pure religion constantly attending the 
royal steps and constantly breathing counsel im 
the/Ojp«l ear. They were therefore impatient 
for an investigation, which, if one half of what 
was rumoured were true, must produce revela* 
tions fatal to the power and fame of the minia^ 
ter whom they distrusted. Nor could that 
minister rely on the cordial support of all wh^ 
htUd office under the Crown. His genius and 
influence had exoited tho> jealousy of many less 
successful courtiers, and especially of his f(d« 
low secretary, Johnstone. 

Thus, on the eve of the meeting of the Sco^ 
tish Parliament, Olencoe was in the mouths oi 
all Scotchmen of all factions and of all sects. 
William, who was just about to start for th« 
Continent, learned that, on this subject, th# 
Estates must have their way, and that the beat 
thing that he could do would be to put himself 
at the head of h movement which it was im* 
possible for him to resist. A Commission au^ 
thorising Tweedale and several other privy 
councillors to examine fully into the matter 
about which the public mind was so strongly 
excited was signed by the King at Kensington^ 
was sent down to Edinburgh, and was there 
sealed with the Great Seal of the Realm, 
This was accomplished just in time-f The 
Parliament had scarcely entered on businesf 
when a member rose to move for an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the shuighter of 61enco«, 
Tweedale was able to inform the Estates that 
His Mi^esty's goodness had prevented their de* 
sires, - that a Commission of Precognition had| 
a few hours before, passed in all the forms, and 
that the lords and gentlemen named in that 
instrument would hold their first meeting before 
night. I The Parliament unanimously voted 
thank^ to tho King for this instance of his pa< 
ternal care: but some of those who joined in 
the vote of thanks expressed a very natural ap« 
prehension that the second investigation might 
end as unsatisfactorily as the first investigatioa 
had ended* The honour of the country, they 
said, was at stake ; and the Commissioners wero 
bound to proceed with such diligence that tho 
result of the inquest might be known before the 
end of the session. Tweedale gave assurances 
which, for a time, silenced the nwirmttrers.{ 
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/ Bat, when likfee weekt bad pasaed away, maay 
members became mutinoua and auspioioas. On 
the fonrteentb of June it was moyed that the 
CommiBsionera should be ordered to report. 
The motion was not oarried : but it was renewed 
day after day. In three suocessiTe sittings 
Tweedale was able to restrain the eagerness of 
the assembly. But, when he at length an- 
nonuoed that the report had been completed, 
and added that it would not be laid before the 
Bstates till it had been submitted to the King, 
there was a yiolent outcry. The public curi- 
osity was intense: for the examination had 
been conducted with closed doors;' and both 
Commissioners and -clerks had been sworn to 
secrecy. The King was in the Netherlands. 
Weeks must elapse before hU pleasure could be 
taken; and the session could not last much 
longer. In a fourth debate there were signs 
which couTinced the Lord High Commissioner 
that it was expedient to yield ; and the report 
was produced.* 

It is a paper highly oreditable to those .who 
framed it, an excellent digest of evidence, dear, 
passionless, and austerely just No source from 
which Talnable information was likely to be de- 
rived had been neglected. Glengarry and Kep- 
poch, though notoriously disaffected to the go- 
Temment, had been permitted to conduct the 
ease on behalf of their unhappy kinsmen. 
Bereral of the Maodenalds who had escaped 
from the havoc of that night had been examined, 
and among them the reigning Mac Ian, the 
•Idest son of the murdered Chief. The corre- 
spondence of the Master of Stair with the mili- 
tary men who commanded in the Highlands had 
been subjected to a strict but not unfair scrutiny. 
The conclusion to which the Commissioners 
oame, and in which every intelligent and candid 
inquirer will concur, was that the slaughter of 
Glencoe was a barbarous murder, and that of 
ttiis barbarous murder the letters of the Master 
af Stiur were the sole warrant and cause. 

That Dreadalbane was an accomplice in the 
erime was not proved : but he did not come off 
quite clear. In the course of the investigation 
it was incidentally discovered that he had, while 
distributing the money of William among the 
Highland Chiefs, professed to them the warmest 
seal for the interest of James, and advised them 
to take what they could get from the usurper, 
but to be constantly on the watch for a favour- 
able opportunity of bringing back the rightful 
King. Breadalbane's defence was that he was 
a greater villain than his accusers imagined, 
and that he had pretended to be a Jacobit^ only 
in order to get at the bottom of the Jacobite 
plans. In truth the depths of this man's 
knavery were unfathomable. It was impossible 
to sav which of his treasons were, to borrow 
the Italian classification, single treasons, and 
which double treasons. On this occasion the 
Parliament supposed him to have been guil^ 
only of a single treason, and sent him to the 
Castle of Edinburgh. The government, on ftill 
consideration, gave credit to his assertion that 
he had been guilty of a double treason, and let 
him out again, f 

The Bepert of the Commission was taken into 
Immediate consideration by the Estates. They 
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resolved, witiiont one diasartieBt voice, (btft 
order signed by William did not ntkoiise « 
slaughter of Glenooe. They next reaolwl, ^ 
it should seem, not unaaimoady, tbt tk 
slaughter was a murder.} Tktj proettM : 
pass several votsa, the sense of vfaid u 
finally summed up in an addrMa to the ic( 
How that part of the address which HaM a 
the Master of Stair ehonM be fnnelviii 
qneetion about ^ieh there wss imcfa dtha 
Several of his letters were called for tsd n^, 
and several amendments were pat to tbevjn 
It should seem that the Jacobites tnd tkg. 
treme Presbyterians were, with bat tfw iM 
canse, on the side of severity. The t»j^ 
under the skilful management of the Lord Bi 
Commissioner, aequiesoed in words YhkkMk 
it impossible for the gnilty minister to ntaitii 
office, but which did not irapvte to faia sid 
criminality as would have affected his life <ri9i 
estate. They censured him, but eeasiind >iai 
terms far too soft. They blamed bis iamlt 
rate seal against the unfortonate oIsb, ik ii 
warm directions about perfonniBg thenecaa 
by surprise. His excess in his letten thtxjn- 
nounced to have been the original cuseif^ 
massacre : but, instead of demanitiiig tbt i 
should be brought to trial aa a mardenr. it) 
declared that, in consideration of his tktsi 
and of his great place, they left ittotkernl 
wisdom to deal with him in such a mmxtn 
might vindicate the honour of the goreniai 

The indulgence which was shoim totfaep 
cipal offender was not extended to hii suboai 
nates. Hamilton, who had fled sod bid M 
vainly cited by proclamation at the dtrCra 
to appear befbre the Estatea, vts ytmrni 
not to be clear of the blood of the OleBetyea 
Glenlyon, Captain Drummond, Lieatent&dst 
sey, Ensign Lundie, and Serjeant BsTbccr.va 
still more distinctly designated ts norderefi 
and the King was requeeted to cfluaod i 
Lord Advocate to prosecute theia. 

The Parliament of Scotland wasandooUe^T, 
on this occasion, severe in the wroDg plu* d 
lenient in the wrong place. The creiltf si 
baseness of Glenlyon and his coaindefl ar^ 
even after the lapse of a hundred ltd s4 
years, emotions which make it difiiealt tomH 
calmly. Yet whoever osm bring hinself wM 
at the conduct of these men iHth jwiiol 4 
partiality will probably be of opinion thit tlfl 
could not, without great detriment to tie m 
monwealth, have been treated is ssa^^ 
They had slain nobody whom they bed sot Wb 
positively directed by th«r conmandiBf t)6» 
to slay. That subordination without vbkkii 
army is the worst of all rabbles would be its 
end, if every soldier were to be held uffvo 
ble for the justice of every order is obei"*! 
to whioh he pulls his trigger. Tbeci«(^ 
Glenooe was, doubtless, an extreme eiK< ^^ 
cannot easily be distinguished in pnnc>p*e^ 
cases which, in war, are of onfiaaiy oecoRAM 
Very terrible military exee«tions m «»«^ 
indispensable. Humanity itself bst n^ 
them. Who then is to decide whether t^ 
an emergency such as makes aeveritfthetr^ 
mercy T Who is to determine whether jt Ik < 
be not necessary to lay a tfari.vlng ton'mtfiKi 
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6 deeimatA » lirg« body of mutlneen, to shoot 
» wfaol« gang of banditti t Is the responsibility 
rith the oomnumding oifioer, or with the rank 
nd file irhom he orders to make ready, present 
nd firet And if the general role be that the 
eeponsibility is with the oomina&ding offioer, 
nd not with those who obey him, is it possible 

find any reason for pronoiinoing the case of 
flencoe an exception to that role? It is re- 
larkable that no member of the Soottish Par> 
araent proposed that any of the private men 
f Argyle's regiment should be proseonted for 
rarder. Absolute impunity was granted to 
very body below the rank of Serjeant. Yet on 
^hat principle t Surely, if military obedience 
'as not a valid plea, every man who shot a 
[aodonald on that horrible night was a mur- 
erer. And, if military obedience was a valid 
lea for the musketeer who acted by order of 
erjeant Barbour, why not Ibr Barbour who 
sted by order of Glenlyon T And why not for 
lenlyon who acted by order of Hamilton f It 
uk Bcaroely be maintained that more defsrenoe 

1 dae from a private to a noncommissioned of* 
oer than Arom a noneommissioned officer to his 
iptain, or from a captain to his coloneL 

It may be said that the orders given to Glen* 
'on were of so peculiar a nature that, if he 
id been a man of virtue, he would have 
irownup his commission, would' hsve braved 
le displeasure of colonel, general, and Score- 
iry of State, would have incurried the heaviest 
)nalty which a Court Martial could inflict, 
kther than have performed the part assigned 
I him ; and this is perfectly true ; but the 
lestion is not whether he acted like a vir- 
ions man, but whether he did that for which 
) could, witlkont infringing a rule essential to 
le discipline of oamps and to the seonrily of 
itions, be hanged as a murderer. In this 
ise, disobedience waa assuredly a moral duty: 
It it doea not follow that obedience wae a 
gal crime. 

It seems therefore that the gaUt of Olenlyon 
kd his fellows waa not within the scope of the 
»nal laWi. The only punishment which could 
x>perly be inflicted on them was that which 
Ade Gain oiy out that it waa greater than he 
uld beor; to be vagabonds on the tkce of the 
rth, and to carry wherever they went a mark 
»m which even bad men should turn away sick 
ith horror. 

It was not so with the Master of Stair. He 
d been solemnly pronounced, both by the 
amission of Precognition and by the Estates 
the Realm in tall Parliament, to be the ori- 
oal author of the massacre. That it was not 
ivisable to make examples of his tools was the 
rongest reason for making an example of him. 
rery argument which can be urged against 
tnishlng the soldier who executes the m^ust 
d inhuman orders of his superior is an argu* 
mt for punishing with the utmost rigour of 
e law the superior who gives unjust and in* 
tman orders. Where there can be no respon* 
lility below, there should be double respon- 
kility above. What the Parliament of Scot- 
id ought with one voice to have demanded 
w, not tiiat a poor iUiterate seijeant, who 
ks hardly more accountable than his own hal- 
rt for tiie bloody work which he had done, 
ould be hanged in the Grass-market, but 
M the raal mur^rw, ths moat politi0» the 



most eloquent, the most powerfbl, of Scottiah 
statesmen, should be brought to a public tria^ 
and should, if found guilty, die the death of a 
felon. Nothing less than such a sacrifice could 
expiate such a crime. Unhappily the EstateSi 
by extenuating the guilt of the chief offender, 
and, at the same time, demanding that his hum- 
ble agents should be treated with a severity be* 
yond the law, made the stain which the massa- 
cre had left on the honour of th^ nation broader 
and deeper than before. 

Nor is it possible to acquit the King of a great 
breach of duty. It is, indeed, highly probable 
that, till he received the report of his Commis- 
sioners, he had been very imperfectly informed 
as to the circumstances of the slaughter. We 
can hardly suppose tliat he was much in the 
habit of reading Jacobite pamphlets ; and, if he 
did read them, he would have found in them 
such a quantity of absurd and rancorous inveo- 
tive against himself that he would have been 
very Uttle inclined to credit any impuiatioii 
which they might throw on his servants. He 
would have seen himself accused, in one tract, 
of being a concealed Papist, in another of having 
poisoned Jeffreys in the Tower, in a third of hav- 
ing contrived to have Talmash taken off at Brest 
He would have seen it asserted that, in Ireland, 
he once ordered fifty of his wounded English 
soldiers to be burned alive. He would have seen 
that the unalterable affection which he felt from 
his "boyhood to his death for three or four of the 
bravest and most trusty friends that ever 
prince had' the happiness to possess w;as made 
a ground for imputing to him abominations aa 
foul us those which are buried under the wi^ 
tere of the I>ead Sea. He might therefore 
naturally be slow to believe ftij^tful impute 
tions thrown by writers whom he knew to be 
habitual liars on a statesman whose abilities he 
valued highly, and to whose exertions he had, 
on some great occasions, owed much. But he 
could not, after he had read the documenta 
transmitted to him from Edinburgh by Twee* 
dale, entertain the slightest doubt of the guilt 
of the Master of Stair. To visit that guilt with 
exemplary punishment was the sacred duty of a 
Sovereign who had sworn, with his hand lifted 
up towards heaven, that he would, in his king- 
dom of Scotland, repress, in all estates and de» 
grees, all oppression, and would do justice, with* 
out acceptance of persons, as he hoped for 
mercy firom the Father of all mercies. William 
contented himself with dismissing the Master 
f^m ofllee. For this great fault, a fiiult amount- 
ing to a crime, Burnet tried to frame, not a de* 
fence, but an excuse. He would have us believe 
that the King, alarmed by finding how many 
persons had borne a part in the slaughter of 
Glencoe, thought it better to grant a general 
amnesty than to punish one massacre by an- 
other. But this representation is/ the very re- 
verse of the truth. Numerous instruments had 
doubtless been employed in the work of death ; 
but they had all received their impulse, directly 
or indirectly, from a single mind. High above 
the crowd of offenders towered one offender, pre- 
eminent in parts, knowledge, rank and power.> 
In return for many victims immolated by trea- 
chery, only one vfotim was demanded by justice; 
and it must ever be considered as a blemish on 
the tame of William that t^|^„4fS^O^.J^Lc 
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On tho BCToiteenth «f J«Iy the senrion of tin 
Parliament of Scotland cloeed. Th« Bstated had 
Hberally Yot«d ench a supply as the poor coun- 
try which they represented conld afford. They 
had indeed been put into high good humour by 
the notion that they had found out a way of 
epeedily making that poor country rich. Th«ir 
attention had been divided between the inquiry 
into the slaughter of Glenc'oe and some specious 
commercial projects of which the nature will be 
explained and the fate related in afuture chapter. 

Meanwhile all Europe was looking anxiously 
towards the Low Countries. The great warrior 
who bad been victorious at Fleurus, at Stein- 
kirk and at Landen had not left his equal be- 
hind him. But France still possessed Marshals 
Well qualified for high command. Already Gati- 
&at and Boufflers had given proofs of skill, of 
resolution and of seal for the interests of the 
itate. Either of those distinguished officers 
Would have been a successor worthy of Luxem- 
burg and an antagonist worthy of William : but 
their master, unfortunately for himself, pre- 
ferred to both the Duke of Villeroy. The new 
general had been Lewis's playmate when they 
were both children, had then become a favour- 
ite, and had never ceased to be so. In tiiose 
iuperficial graces for which the Preneh aristo- 
tr&cy was then renowned throughout Europe, 
Villeroy was pre-eminent among ttie French 
ftristocracy. His stature was tall, his counte- 
nance handsome, his manners nobly and some- 
what haughtily polite, his dress, his funiiture, 
his equipages, his table, magnificent No man 
told a story with more vivacity: no man sate 
his horse better in a hunting party: no* man 
made love with more success: no man staked 
Mid lost heaps of gold with more agreeable un- 
eoncern : no man was more intimately acquainted 
with the adventures, the attachments, the enmi- 
ties of the lords and ladies who daily illled the 
halls of Vorsailles. There wore two charaotere 
•specially which this fine gentleman had studied 
during many years, and of whicii be knew ail 
the plaits and windings, the character of the 
ffing, and the character of her who was Queen 
in every thing but name. But there ended 
ViDeroy's acquirements. He was profoundly 
ignorant both of books and of business. At the 
Council Board he never opened his mouth with- 
out exposing himself. Per war he had not a 
iingle qualification except that personal courage 
which was common to him with the whole class 
of which he was a member. At every great 
crisis of his political and of his military life he 
was alternately drunk with arrogance and sunk 
in dejection. Just before he took a momentous 
ite^ his self-confidence was boundless : he would 
Hstcn to no suggestion: he would not admit 
into his mind the thought that failure was possi- 
ble. On the first check he gave up ereiy thing 
for lost, became incapable of directing, and ran 
up and down in helpless despair. Lewis how- 
ever loved him; and he, to do him justice, 
loved Lewis. The kindnest-* of the master was 
proof against all the disasters which were 
brought on his kingdom by the rashness and 
.weakness of the servant; and the gratitude of 
the servant was honourably, though not judi- 
ciously, manifested on more than one occasion 
after the death of the master.* 



* Thero it an exoeUont porMt of VJIlonj ia Saint 
SLbbou's MfiiQOira. 



Snck WW tiA geiABnl'to when th» 
of the osmpaign in the Kethtriaads vh «» 
fided. The 9uke «f Maine wae sent t« leoi 
the art of war under this preoeptar. Ms^ 
the natural son of Lewis by the Dndwatf 
Monteepan, had been brong^t up hwn ^ 
hood by Madame do Maurienoii, and wu loiri 
by Lewis with the lovo of » father, bj Miiai 
de Maintenon with the noi lees tender lore i% 
fbeter mother. €h»ve men were BeandtliMd ^ 
the osteotatiooe Buomer in which the Se^ 
while making a hi^ profeesnoa of piety, exM- 
bited his paHialtty for thi« oti^ring of & deikb 
adultery. Kindness, th^ eaid, was M4m 
due ftoih a parent to a eiUd: but deaeuyiii 
also due from a Sovereign to bos peopk b 
spite of these munnnn the youth hfi tea 
publicly aoknowledged, loaded with wwl^ ai 
dignities, created a Dnke and Peer, pheed. ;•; 
an extraordinary act of royal poirer, iN 
Bukes and Peers of older ereatioB, nsnied tii 
Princess of the blood roy»l, and af^dni 
Grand Master of the ArtUlevy of tiie iUik 
With abilities and eonrage he might have ^ki4 
a great part in the vrorid. But bis iuttJifci 
was snudl; his nerves were we^; tndus 
women and priests who had educated liiay 
effectually assisted natore. He was ortbia 
in bcHef, correct in morals, insimttii; a 
address, a hypocrite, a miaofaieliBsker ik i 
coward. 

It was expected at Vefsaillea tbat Jlaaim 
would, during this year, be tiie cluef tkeitittf 
war. Here, therefore, a great aimyvMoir 
lected. Strong lines were formed ttm tie lii 
to the Beheld, and Villeioy fixed his headqv 
ters near Tounay. Boufflers, with abovt tnn 
thousand men, goarded the ban]» of the SiekR 

On the other side the British aid UaA 
troops, who were under WiUiaxa's mathM 
command, mustered in the nafhbeariiM>i if 
Ghent. The Elector of Bavaria, at the beid tf 
a great force, lay near Brussels. A tmm 
army, eenaistfng chiefly of Bnyideabai^ 
was encamped not Ihr tram Rwj. 

Early in June ndfitiBpy operatioDi coaneecel 
The first moveteente of WilliaM were nerefe^ 
intended to prevent Ae Fveneh gsnenls H 
suspecting: his iwd pnrpeee. He had itf b 
heart on retakmg Naamr. The kss of Ntos 
had been the most mortiiyfaig of all the&tf* 
ters of a disastrous war. The imporlnrei/ 
Kamur in a military point of view had iNri 
been great, and had become grealsr thss e<9 
during the three years which hid elapMdii» 
the last siege. New works, the mesteiprnti 
of Vauban, had been added to the dddctos 
which had been oonstmoted with the vtiy« 
skill of Oohom. So ably had the tvo 0iB> 
trious engineers Tied with each other tod es- 
operated with naitare, that the fortren jm» 
teemed the strongest in Enrope. OveroBep» 
had been placed a vaunting inseriptiea vkia 
defied the allies to wreneh the priie tsw ti« 
gmsp of France. 

Wimam kept his own eouBsel io wdl thai »( 
a hint of his intentton got abroad. SooMthnikt 
that Dunkirk, some that Tprea vw his objed 
The marches and akimiiahes bynhich he # 
gubed his design were compared by Saint Sia» 
to the moves of a skillU chess playcF. F» 
quieres, much mere deepfy versed in vSsV} 
9cienoe than Saant aimoDt iafiOM w that aioi 
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if thoM OMVM mm kanurdoiu, Mid tliat sveh % 
;aine could not luiTe beem safely played against 
ittxeml^arg ; and this is pro^bly true: but 
loxemburg vas gone; and what Luxemburg 
ad been to WilEam, WilUaaa vas now to Vii- 
eroy. 

While the King was thus employed, the Ja- 
obites at home, being unable, in his absence^ 
} prosecute their ^design against his person, 
ontented themselves with plotting against his 
OTemment. They were somewhat less- closely 
matched than during the preceding year: for 
le erent of the trials at Manc^iester had dis* 
ouraged Aaron &mth and his agents. Trenoh- 
rd, whose Tigilanoe and severiiy had made 
im an object of terror and hatred, was no 
lore, and had been succeeded, in what may be 
iklled the subordinate Secretaryship of State, 
y Sir William Trnmball, a learned ciYilian and 
a experienced diplomatist, of moderate opi- 
ions, and of temper cautions to timidity.* The 
lalecoD tents were embold^Md by the lenity of 
le administration. William had scarcely sailed 
iT the Continent when they held a great meet- 
ig at one of their fiiTourite haunts, the Old 
ing's Head in Leadenhall Street Chamock, 
orter, Goodman, Parkyns, and Fenwick were 
resent. The Earl of Aylesbury was there, a 
An whose attaohmoit to the eidled house was 
>torious, but who always denied that he had 
rer thought of effecting a restoration by im- 
>oral means* His denial would be entitled to 
ore credit if he had not, by taking the oaths 
t the goyemment against which he was con- 
antly intriguing, forfeited the right to be con- 
dered as a man of conscience and honour. In 
le assembly was Sir John Friend, a nonjuror 
ho had indeed a Tery slender wit, but who 
id made a ymry large fortune by brewing, and 
bo spent it freely in sedition. After dinner, — 
r the plaas^of the Jacobites were generally 
id over wine, and generally bore some trace 
' the conTiviality in which they had ori- 
nated, — ^it was resolved that the time was 
ime for an insurrection and a French inyasion, 
id that a special messenger should carry the 
use of the meeting to Saint Germains. Char- 
tck was selected. He undertook the oommis- 
m, crossed the Channel, saw James, and had 
terviews with the ministers of Lewis, but 
Mid arrange nothing. The English male- 
•ntents wovdd not stir till ten thousand French 
oops were in the island; and ten thousand 
*enoh troope could not, without great risk, be 
itbdrawn from the army which was contend* 
g against WilHam in the Low Countries, 
hen Chamock returned to report that his em- 
i6sy had been unsuccessful, he found some of 
s confederates in gaol. They had during haa 
«euce iunused themselres, after their fashion, 
r trying to raise a riot in London on the tenth 
June, the birthday of the unfortunate Prince 
Wales. They met at a tayeni in Drury Lsne, 
Ml, when hot with wine, sallied forth, sword 
hand, headed by Porter and Goodman, beat 
(ttledrums, unfurled banners, and began to 
|ht bonfires. But the watch, supported by 
e populace, was too strong for the rerellers. 
iey were put to rout : the tayem where they 



* ^me curious traiUi of Tnunball's cbtineUir wlU b» 
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httd feasted was sacked by^e mob^: the ring* 
leaders were apprehended, tried, fined and im- 
prisoned, but regained their liberty in time to 
bear a part in a far more criminal design, f 

By this time all was ready for the execution 
of the plan which William had formed. That 
plan had been communicated to the other chieib 
of the allied forces, and had been warmly ap- 
proved. Vaudemont was left in Flanders with 
a considerable force to watch Villeroy. The 
King, with the rest of his army, marched 
straight on Namur. At the same moment the 
Sector of BaTaria adyanced towards the same 
point on one side, and tlie Brandenburghers on 
another. So well had these movements beeot 
concerted, and so rapidly were they performed, 
that the skilful and energetic Boufflers had but 
just time to throw himself into the fortress. 
He was accompanied by seven regiments of dra- 
goons, by a strong body of gunners, sappers 
and miners, and by an officer named Megrigny* 
who was esteemed the best engineer in the 
Frepch service with the exception of Vauban. 
A few hours after Boufflers had entered the 
place the besieging forces closed round it on 
every side; and the lines of circumvallatioA 
were rapidly formed. 

The news excited no alarm at the French 
Court There it was not doubted that Wil- 
liam would soon be compelled to abandon his 
enterprise with grievous loss and ign<Hniny. 
The town was strong : the castle was believed 
to be impregnable: the magazines were filled 
with provisions and ammunition sufficient to 
last till the time at which the armies of that 
age were expected to retire into winter quar- 
ters: the garrison consisted of sixteen thou- 
sand of jth'e best troops in the worid : they were 
commanded by an excellent general: he waa^ 
assisted by an excellent engineer; nor was it 
doubted that Villeroy would march with his. 
great army to the assistance of Boufi^ers, and,- 
that the besiegers would then be in much mor» 
danger than the beaieged. 

These hopes were kept up by the despatches 
of Villeroy. He proposed, he said, first to an- 
niliilate the army of Vaudemont, and then to 
drive William from Namur. Vaudemont might 
try to avoid an action ; but he could not es- 
cape. The Marshal went so far as to promise ^ 
his master news of a complete victory within, 
twenty-four hours. Lewis passed a whole day 
in impatient expectation. At last, instead of 
an officer of high rank loaded with English and- 
Dutch standards, arrived a courier bringing 
news that Vaudemont had effected a retreat 
with scarcely any loss, and was safe under the 
walls of Ghent William extolled the general- 
ship of his lieutenant in the warmest terms. 
" My cousin," he wrote, ** you have shown 
youraelf a greater master of your art than if 
you had won a pitched battle." { In the 
French camp, however, and at the French. 
Court it was universally held that Vaudemont- 
had been saved less by his own skill than by 
the misconduct of those to whom he was op- 
posed. Some threw the whole blame on Ville- 
roy; dud Villeroy made no attempt to vindi- 
cate hin^elf. But it was generally believed 
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tlntt be mi^t, tt ley t to « great extent, hvf 
Tindicftted Minaelf, had he not preHenred royal 
f^Tour to military renown. fiUs plan, it was 
■aid, might have sncceeded, had not the execu- 
tion been entmsted to the Doke of Mahie. At 
the first glimpse of danger the bastard's heart 
had died within him. He had not been able to 
eonoeal his poltroonery. He had stood trem- 
bling, stuttering, calling fbr his oonfessor, while 
the old officers round him, with tears in their 
eyes, urged him to adrance. During a short 
time the disgrace of the son was concealed 
fimn the father. But the silence of Villeroy 
showed that there was a secret r the pleasan- 
tries of the Dutch gazettes soon elucidated tha 
mystery; and Lewis learned, if not the whole 
truth, yet enough to make him miserable. 
Never during his long reign had he been so 
mored. Dui^og some hours his gloomy irrita- 
bility kept his servants, his courtiers, even his 
priests, in terror. He so far forgot the grace 
and dignity for which he was renowned 
throughout the world that, in the sight of .all 
the splendid crowd of gentlemen and ladies 
who came to^see him dine at Marii, he broke a 
oane on the shoulders of a lacquey, and pu:r> 
sued the poor man with the handle.* 

The siege of Namur meanwhile was vigorously 
pressed l^ the allies. The scienttfio part of 
their operations was under the direction of Go- 
horn, who was spurred by emulation to exert 
his utmost skill. He had suffered, three years 
before, the mortification of seeing the town, as 
he had fortified it, taken by his great master 
•Vaub»n. To retake it, now that the fortifica- 
tions had received Yauban's last improvements, 
would be a noble revenge. 

On the second of July the trenches were 
opened. On Uie eighth a gallant sally of French 
dragoons was gallantly beaten back ; and, late 
on the same evening, a strong body of infantry, 
the English footgni^s leading the way, stormed, 
sflfter a bloody oonfiiot, the outworks on the 
Brussels side. The King in person directed the 
attack ; and his subjeots were delighted to learn 
that, when the fight was hottest, he laid his 
hand on the shoulder of the Elector of Bavaria, 
and exclaimed, ^* Look, look at my brave Eng- 
Ibh!" Conspicuous in bratery even among 
those brave English was Cutts. In that bull- 
dog courage which flinches from no danger, 
however tmible,. he was unrivalled. There was 
no difficulty in finding hardy volunteers, Ger- 
man, Dutch and British, to go on a foriom 
hope : but Cutts was the only man who appeared 
te consider such an expedition as a party of 
pleasure. He was so much at his ease in the 
hottest fire of the Freuch batteries that his 
soldiei*8 gave him the honourable nickname of 
Salamnnder.f 

On the seventeentii the first counterscarp of 
the town was attacked. The English and Dutch 
were thrice repulsed with great slaughter, and 
returned thrice to the charge. At length, in 
spite of the exertions of the French officers, who 
fbught valiantly sword in hand on the glads, 



• See Saint 8imon*f Blemoin, aod his note vpon Diuigefta. 
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the assailaati lemaiiied in po M ea o k a sfib &> 
puted works. While the conflict vae n^ 
William, who was giving his orders uder i 
shower of bullets, saw with surprise uid idxb, 
among the officers of his staff, Hiehael GodEnj 
the Deputy Oovemor of the Bank of EogjEi 
This gentleman had come to the Kic^s bad- 
quarters in order to make sonoie amageBitsu 
for the speedy and safe remittance of mstr 
from En^and to the army in the Netherhali 
and was curious to see real war. Sndi mi- 
oeitj William could not endure. " Mr. Gij- 
Arey," he said, <*you ought not to nm tk« 
hasards : you are not a soldier: yon anUi 
no use to us here/' ** Sir," answered Go-ifhr 
**l run no more hasard than YourMajet^. 
** Not 80," said William ; **1 am where it is it 
duty to be; and I may without precixptn 
commit my life to Ood's keeping: Imt th 

" While they were talking a eanooB bil 

Arom the ramparts laid Godfrey dead tt tkt 
King's feet. It was not found howcTO dn 
the fear of being Godfreyed, — such ww dor^c 
some time the cant phrase, — sufficed to pRtct 
idle gaters fh)m coming to the tK&<l«.^ 
Though William forbade his coachmen, foctsts 
and cooks to expose themselves, he repetttcr 
saw them skullang near the most duiger.a 
spots and trying to (jet a pec^ at the fi^m 
He was sometimes, it is said, proTokd i*t 
horsewhipping them out of the range cftk 
French guns ; and the story, whether true a 
false, is vety characteristie. 

On the twentieth of July the Bavsriaiis ud 
Brandenburghers, under the direction of CaiNO, 
made themselves masters, after a hard figiti sf 
ta line of works which Yaubaa had cat k t^ 
solid rock firom the Sambre to the Mense. Thne 
days later, the English and Dutch, Cittt& a 
usual, in the fh^nt, lodged themselves <& tb 
second counterscarp. All waa ready for i 
general assault, when a white flag iras kof 
out from the ramparts. The effective streogti 
of the garrison was now little more thu ck 
half of what it had been when the trendies vn 
opened. Boufflers apprehended that it v- ili 
bo impossible for eight thousand men to dcffic 
the wiu^e circuit of the walls much longer; ic 
he felt confident that such a foroe woaM k ^:^- 
ficient to keep Uie stronghold on the sunmit .-! 
the rock. Terms of capitulation were epeff? 
adjusted. A gate was delivered up to the &lja 
The French were allowed forty eight hoonti 
retire into the castie, and were assm^ tbitii 
wounded men whom they left below, sboat fif- 
teen hundred in number, should be well trei:ai 
On the sixth the allies marched in. The c» 
test fbr the posseanon of the town wu on;: 
and a second and more terrible contest be^ 
for the possession of the citadel.{ 

Villeroy had in the meantime made eome p^ 
conquests. Dixmuyde, which might bsTe dim 
some resistance, had opened its gates to ki^ 
not without grave suspicion of treachery <:« til 
part of the governor. Deynse, which ww !ii 
able to make any defence, had followed tlie » 
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mple. Thi gurrlflbns of both towns irere, in 
iolstion of a convention which had been made 
or the exchimge of prisoners, sent into France. 
?he Marshal then adTanoed towards Brossels 
a the hope, as it should seem, that, by menao- 
ng that beantifol capital, he might induce the 
iSes to raise the siege of the castle of Namnr. 
hiring thirty six hours he rained shells and 
edhot bullets on the city. The Electress of 
fflTaria, who was within the walls, miscarried 
rom terror. Six convents perished. Fifteen 
lundred houses were at once in flames. The 
rhole lower town would have been burned to 
he ground, had not the inhabitants stopped the 
onflagration by blowing up numerous build- 
ings. Immense quantities of the finest lace and 
apestry were destroyed : for the industry and 
rade which made Brussels famous throughout 
he world had hitherto been little affeeted by 
he war. SeTeral of the stately piles which 
ooked down on the market place were laid in 
uins. The Town Hall itself, the noblest of Hie 
aany noble senate houses reared by the burgh- 
rs of the Netherlands, was in imminent peril. 
LIl this deyastation, however, produced no ef- 
ect except much private misery. William was 
tot to be intimidated or provoked into relaxing 
he firm grasp with which .he held Namur. The 
ire which his batteries kept up round the castle 
ras such as had never been known in war. The 
^rcneh gunners were fairly driven from their 
deces by the hail of balls, and forced to take 
efuge in vaulted galleries under the ground. 
hhom exultingly betted the Elector of Bavaria 
}ur hundred pistoles that the place would fall 
y the thirty-first of August. New Style. The 
reat engineer lost his wager indeed, bn( lost it 
nly by a few hours. * * 
Boufflors now began to feel that his only hope 
'06 in Yilleroy. Villoroy had proceeded from 
Brussels to Enghien; he had there collected all 
le French trcops that could bo spared from the 
^motest fortresses of the Netherlands; and he 
ow, at the head of more than eighty thousand 
len, marched towards Namur. vaudemont 
eanwlille joined the besiegers. William there- 
ire thooglit himself strong enough to offer 
ittle to Yilleroy, without intermitting for a 
oment the operations against Boufflers. The 
lector of Bavaria was entrusted with the imme* 
ate direction of the siege. Tl^e King of JBng- 
nd took up, on the west of tho town, a strong 
Mition strongly intrenched, and there awaited 
a French, who were advancing from Enghien. 
rery thing seemed to indicate that a great day 
IS at hand. Two of the most numerous and 
pt ordered armies that Europe had ever seen 
»re brought face to face. On the fifteenth of 

rt the defenders of the castle saw from 
watchtowers the mighty host of their 
jintrymen. But between tluit host and the 
lidel was drawn up in battle order the not 
ji mighty host of William, Yilleroy, by a 
^te of ninety guns, conveyed to Boufflers the 
Mnise of a speedy rescue; and at night Boaf- 
H, by fire signals which were seen far over 

kva8t plain of the Mouse and Sambre, urged 
eroy to fulfil that promise without delay, 
ibe capitals both of France and England the 
tf ety was intense. Lewis shut himsiBlf up in 
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his oratoiy, confessed, received the Eucharist, 
and gave orders that the host should be exposed 
in his ohapel. His wife ordered all her nuns to 
their knees, f London was kept in a state of 
distraction by a succession of rumours fabricated 
some by Jacobites and some by stockjobbers. 
Early one morning it was confidently averred 
that there had been a battle, that the allies had 
been beaten, that the King had been killed, thst 
the siege had been raised. The Exchange, as 
soon as it was opened, was filled to overflowing 
by people who came to learn whether the bad 
news was true. The streets were stopped tip 
all day by groups of talkers and listeners. la 
the afternoon the Gazette, iriiich had been impar- 
tiently expectec, and which was eageriy read 
by thousands, calmed the excitement, but not 
completely: for it was known that the Jacobites 
sometimes received, by the agency of privateers 
and smugglers who put to sea in all weathers, in- 
telligence earlier than that which came through 
regular channels to the Secretary of State at 
Whitehall. Before night, however, the agitation 
had altogether subsided: but it was suddenly 
revived by a bold imposture. A horseman & 
the uniform of the Guards spurred through the 
City, announeing that the Emg had been killed. 
He would probably have raised a serious tumuh, 
had not some apprentioes, zealous for the Revo* 
lution and the Protestant religion, knocked him 
down and carried him to Newgate. The confi- 
dential correspondent of the States General in- 
formed them that, in spite of all the stories 
which the disaffected party invented and <nrcu- 
lated, the general persuasion was that the allies 
would be Buceessful. The touchstone of sii^ 
cerity in England, he said, was the betting. Tlfe 
Jacobites were ready enough to prove that 
William must be defeated, or to assert that he 
had been defeated: but they would not give the 
odds, and could hardly be induced to take any 
moderate odds. The Whigs, on the other hand, 
were ready to stake thousands of guineas on 
the condi|Ct and good fortune of the King.J 

The event justified the confidence of ' the 
Whigs and the backwardness of the Jacobites. 
On the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the 
eighteenth of August the army of Yilleroy and 
the army of William confronted each other. It 
was fully expected that the nineteenth would be 
the deeisive day. The alUes were under arms 
before dawn. At four William mounted, and 
oontinued till eight at night to ride from post to 
post, 'iisposing his own troops and watching 
the movements of the enemy. The enemy ap- 
proached his lines in several places, near enough 
to see that it would not be easy to dislodge him: 
but there was no fighting. He lay down to rost, 
expecting to be attacked When the sun rose. 
Bat when the sun rose he found that the French 
'had fallen back some miles. He immediately 
sent to request that the Elector would storm the 
castle without delay. While the preparations , 
were makings Portland was sent to summon the 
garrison for the last time. It was plain, he 
said to Boufflers, that Yilleroy had given up all 
hope of being able to raise the siege. It would 
therefore be a useless waste of life to prolong 
the oontest. Boufflers however thought that 
another day of slaughter was necessary to the 
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honour of tbe French arma ; and Portland re- 
turned unsucoesefol.* 

Early in the afternoon the assault was made 
in four places at onoe by four diyisions of the 
confederate army. One point was assigned to 
the Brandenburghersy another to the ]>utoh, a 
third to the Bavarians, and a fourth to the 
iEngllsh. The English were at first less fortu- 
nate than they had hitherto been. The truth is 
that most of the regiments which had seen ser- 
.Tice had marched with William to encounter 
Villeroy. As soon as the signal was giyen by 
the blowing up of two barrels of powder, Cutts, 
at the head of a small body of grenadiers, 
marched first out of the trenches with drums 
beating and colours flying. This gallant band 
was to be supported by four battalions which 
had never been in action, and which, though 
full of spirit, wanted the steadiness which so 
.terrible a service required. The officers fell 
fast Every Colonel, every Lieutenant Colonel, 
was killed, or severely wounded. Cutts re- 
ceived a shot in the head which for a time dis- 
abled him. The raw recruits, left almost with- 
out direction, rushed forward impetuously till 
.they found themselves in disorder and out of 
breath, with a precipice before them, under a 
terrible fire, and under a shower, scarcely less 
terrible, of fragments of rook and walh They 
lost heart, and rolled back in confusion, till 
iCntts, whose wound had by this time been 
dressed, succeeded in rallying them. He then 
led them, not to the place from which they had 
.been driven back, but to another spot where a 
.fearful battle was raging. The Bavariazis had 
made their onset gaUantly but unsuccessfully : 
their general had fallen ; and they were begin- 
ning to waver when the arrival of the Salaman- 
der and his men changed the fate of the day. 
Two hundred English volunteers, bent on re- 
trieving at all hasards the disgrace of the re- 
cent repulse, were the first to force a way, 
JBword in hand, through the palisades, to storm 
a battery which had made great havoc among 
.the Bavarians, and to turn the guns against the 
garrison. Meanwhile the Brandenburghers, 
excellently disciplined and excellently com- 
manded, had performed, with no great loss, 
the duty assigned to them. The Butch had 
been equally successful. When the evening 
dosed in the allies had made a lodgment of a 
mile in extent on the outworks of the castle. 
The advantage had been purchased by the loss 
of two thousand men. j* 

And now Boufflers tnought that he had done 
all that his duty required. On the morrow he 
asked for a truce of forty eight hours in order 
that the hundreds of corpses which choked the 
ditches and which would soon have spread pesti- 
lence among both the besiegers and tiie besieged 
•might be removed and interred. His request 
was granted ; and, before the time expired, he 
intimated that he was disposed to capitulate. 
He would, he said, deliver up the castle in ten 
days, if he were not relieved sooner. He was 
informed that the allies would not treat with 
him on such terms, and that he must either 
consent to an immediate surrender, or prepare 
for an inmiediate assault. He yielded, and it 



was agreed that he and bis men sbeuld hi tut 
fered to depart^ leaving the citadel, the irta- 
lery, and the stores to the conquerora. Tb« 
peals from all the guns of the confederate vej 
notified to Villeroy the fall of the straigbsld 
which he had vainly attempted to raeeoor. Bf 
instantly retreated towards Mons, leaving Vii. 
liam to ei^oy undisturbed a triumph which w 
made more delightful by the recoQectiofi d 
many misfortunes. 

The twenty-sixth of August was fixed for 9 
exhibition such as the oldest soldier in Eonfe 
had never seen, and such as, a few weeb b* 
fore, the youngest had scarcely hoped to set 
From the first battle of Condd to the last haa» 
of Luxemburg, the tide of military saoeess bd 
run, without any serious interruption, in m 
direction. That tide had turned. For the tot 
time, men said, since France had Bfarahsb, 1 
Marshal of France was to deUrer up a foctna 
to a victorious enemy. 

The allied forces, foot and horse, drawn up a 
two lines, formed a magnificent avenue fnm thi 
breach which had lately been so despent^ 
contested to the bank of the Mease. The Eleeur 
of Bavaria, the Landgrave of Hesse, and isiij 
distinguished officers were on horseback ia ik 
vicinity of the castle. William was near 1^ 
in his ooach. The garrison, reduced to ab:^ 
five thousand men, came fortii with drm 
beating and ensigns flying. Boofflers and ia 
staff dosed the procession. Inhere had \m 
some difficulty about the form of the gne^ 
which was to be exchanged between him s&i 
the allied BoTereigns. An Elector of BaTam 
was hardly entitled to be saluted by the Mtf- 
shal with the sword. A King of England nt 
undoubtedly entitled to such a mark of re^.: 
but France did not recognise William as Kh^ 
of England. At last Boufflers consented to pe^ 
form the salute without marking for whia €f 
the two princes it was intended. He loT««i 
his swokL Williim alone acknowledged tbc 
compliment. A short conversation foUoi^ 
The Marshal, in order to avoid the use of ^ 
words Sire and Migesty, addressed himself cit 
to the Eleotor. The Elector, with every biA 
of deference, reported to WilUam what bad b^ei 
said; and William gravely touched his hai Tte 
offioers of the garrison carried back to tks 
country the news that the upstart who at Pvij 
was designated only as Prinoe of Orange, ru 
treated by the proudest potentates of the 6c^ 
manic body with a respect as profound as (^ 
which Lewis exacted from the geotlemen dli 
bedchamber. { 

The ceremonial was now over; andBooSe* 
passed on: but he had proceeded but aebeit 
way when he was stopped by Dykrdt who a«v=* 
panied the allied army as deputy from the StatH 
General. **You must return to the town, Sr." 
said Bykvelt. " The King of Bn^aad has :^ 
dered me to inform you uat yon are hia p^ 
soner." Boufflers was in transports of raff 
Hie offioers crowded round him and twcd fc| 
die in his defence. But resistance waswt^ 
the question : a strong body of Butch (.nJ* 
came up; and the Brigadier who comm\' 
them demanded the Marshal's sword. The 
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bal uttered indignant exclam&tions : " This is 
n infamous breach of ftdth. Look at the terms 
»f the capitulation. What have I done to deserve 
uch an affront? Hare I not behaved like a 
nan of honour T Ought I not to be treated as 
uch ? But beware Tf^at you do, gentlemen. I 
erve a master irho can and will avenge me." 
*I am a soldier, Sir," answered the Brigadier; 
*and my business is to obey orders without 
roubling myself about consequences." Dykrelt 
nlmly and courteously replied to the Marshal's 
ndignant exclamations. **The King of Eng* 
and has relactantly followed the example set 
>y your mastOT. The soldiers who garrisoned 
Mxmuyde and Beynse have, in defiance of 
flighted faith, been sent prisoners into France, 
^he Prince whom they serve would be wanting 
Q his duty to them if he did not retaliate. His 
Majesty might with perfect justice have detained 
U the French who were in Namur. But he 
rill not follow to such a length a precedent 
rhich he disapproves. He has determined to 
irest you and you alone : and. Sir, you must 
lot regard as an affront what is in truth a mark 
i his very particular esteem. How can he pay 
ou a higher compliment than by showing ihut 
le considers you as ftiUy equivale9t to the five 
or six thousand men whom your sovereign wrong- 
tdly holds in captivity ? Nay, you shall even 
low be permitted to proceed if you will give me 
"our word of honour to return hither unless th^ 
;arrisons of Dixmuyde and Deynse are released 
rithin a fortnight" "I do not at all know," 
nswered Bouffiers, "why the King my master 
tetains those men ; and therefore I cannot bold 
ut any hope that he will liberate them. Ton 
lave an army at your back : I am alone ; and 
ou must do your pleasure." He gave up his 
word, returned to Namur, and was sent thence 
Huy, where he passed a few days in luxuri- 
es repose, was allowed to choose his own walks 
nd rides, and was treated with marked respect 
•y those who guarded him- In the shortest 
ime in which it was possible to post from the 
lace where he was confined to the French Court 
nd back again, he received fhU powers to pro- 
lise that the garrisons of Dixmuyde and Beynse 
hould be sent back. He was instantly libe- 
ated ; and he set off for Fontainebleau, where 
o honourable reception awaited him. He was 
reated a Duke and a Peer. That he might be 
ble to support his new dignities a considerable 
am of money was bestowed on him ; and, in 
be presence of the whole aristocracy of France, 
e was welcomed home by Lewis with an affeo- 
ionate embrace.* 
In all the countries which were unite4 against 
'ranee the news of the fiUl of Namur was re- 
eived with joy: but here the exultation was 
Teatest Bnring several generations our an- 
estors had achieved nothing considerable by 
md against foreign enemies. We had indeed 
ccasionally furnished to our allies small bands' 
f auxiliaries who had well maintained the 
lonour of the nation. But from the day on 
rhich the two brave Talbots, father and son, 
lad perished in the vain attempt to reconquer 
toienne, till the Revolution, there had been on 
he Continent no campaign in which Englishmen 
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bad borne a principal part. At length our an* 
cestors had again, after an interval of near two 
centuries and a half, begun to dispute with the 
warriors of France the palm of military prow- 
ess. The struggle had been hard. The genius 
of Luxemburg and the consummate discipline 
of the household troops of Lewis had prevailed 
in two great battles: but the event of those 
battles had been long doubtful ; the victory had 
been dearly purchased, and the victor had 
gained little more than the honour of remaining 
master of the field of slaughter. Meanwhile he 
was himself training his adversaries. The re* 
emits who surrived his severe tuition speedily 
became veterans. Steinkirk and Landen haa 
formed the volunteers wlio followed Cuttt 
through the palisades of Namur. The judg- 
ment of all the great warriors whom all the 
nations of Western Europe had sent to the con- 
fluence of the Sambre and the Meuse was that 
the English subaltern was inferior to no subal- 
tern and the English private soldier to no private 
soldier in Christendom. The English officers of 
higher rank were thought hardly worthy to com* 
mand such an army. Cutts, indeed, had dis- 
tinguished himself by his intrepidity. But 
those who most admired him acknowledged thai 
he had neither the capacity nor the science ne- 
cessary to a general. 

The joy of the conquerors was heightened by 
the recollection of the discomfiture which they 
had suffered, three years before, on the 'sam« 
spot, and of the insolence with which their 
enemy had then triumphed over them. They 
now triumphed in their turn. The Butch struck : 
medals. The Spaniards sang Te Beums. Many i 1 
poems, serious and sportive^ appeared, of which ^^ 
one only has lived. Prior burlesqued, with ad- 
mirable spirit and pleasantry, the bombastio 
verses in which Boileau had celebrated the first 
taking of Namur. The two odes, printed side 
by side, were read with delight in London; and 
the critics at Will's pronounced that, in wit a0 
in arms, England had been victorious. 

The fall of Namur Irae the great military 
event of this year. The Turkish war still kept 
a large part of the forces of the Emperor em- 
ploy^ in indecisive operations on the Danube. 
Nothing deserving lo be mentioned took place 
either in 1?iedmont or on the Rhine. In Cata- 
lonia, the Spaniards obtained some slight ad- 
vantages, advantages due to their English and 
Butch allies, who seem to have done all that 
could be done to help a nation never much dis- 
posed to help itself. The maritime superiority 
of England and Holland was now fhlly esta- 
blished. Buring the whole year Russell was the 
undisputed master of the Mediterranean, passed 
and repassed between Spain and Italy, bom- 
barded Palamos, spread terror along the whole 
shore of Provence, and kept the French fleet 
imprisoned in the harbonr of Toulon. Mean- 
while Berkeley was the undisputed master of the 
Channel, sailed to and fro in sight of the eoasts 
of Artois, Picardy, Normandy and Britanny, 
threw shells into Saint Maloes, Calais and Bun- 
kirk, and burned Granrille to the ground. The 
navy of Lewis, which, five years before, had 
been the most formidable in Europe, which had 
ranged the British seas unopposed from the 
Downs to the Land's End, which had anchored 
in Torbay and had laid Teignmouth in a^he^i 
now gave no sign of existence nwept by pilla^ 
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izkg merohaiitineii which were unproTided with 
OODToj. In this lucrative war tha French 
priYateers were, towards the close of the sum- 
mer, Tery successful. Several Tessels laden 
with sugar from Barbadoes ft ere captured. 
The losses of the unfortunate East India Com- 
pfuiy, already surrounded by difficulties and 
impoTerished by boundless prodigality in cor- 
ruption, were enormous. Five large ships re- 
turning from the Eastern seas, with cargoes of 
which the value was popularly estimated at a 
million, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
These misfortunes produced some murmuring 
on the Royal Exchange. But, on the whole, the 
temper of the capitid and of the nation was 
better than it had been during some years. 

Meanwhile events which no preceding histe- 
rian has condescended to mention, but which 
were of far greater importance than the achieve- 
ments of William*8 anny or of Russell's fleet, 
were taking place in London. A great experi- 
ment was making. A great revolution was in 
progress. Newspapers had made their ap- 
pearance. 

While the Licensing Act was in force there 
was no newspaper in England except the Lon- 
don Gazette, which was edited by a clerk in the 
office of the Secretary of State, and which con- 
Uuned nothing but what the Secretary of State 
wished the nation to know. There were indeed 
many periodical papers: but none of those 
papers could be called a newspaper. Welwood, 
a zealous Whig, published a journal called the 
Observator : but his Observator, like the Obscr- 
vator which Lestrange had formerly edited, con- 
tidned, not the news, but merely dissertations 
on politics. A crazy bookseller, named John 
Punton, published the Athenian Mercury : but 
the Athenian Mercury merely discussed ques- 
tions of natural philosophy, of casuistry and 
of gallantry. A fellow of the Royal Society, 
named John Houghton, published what he called 
a Collection for the Improvement of Industry 
and Trade. But his Collection contained little 
more than the prices of stocks, explanations of 
the modes of doing business in the City, puffs 
0^ new projects, and advertisements of books, 
quack m^icincs, chocolate, spa water, civet 
cats, surgeons wanting ships, valets wanting 
masters and ladies wanting husbands. If ever 
he printed any political news, he transcribed it 
from the (Gazette. The Gazette was so partial 
and so meagre a chronicle of events that, though 
it had no competitors, it had. but a small circu- 
lation. Only eight thousand copies were printed, 
much loss than one to each parish in the king- 
dom. In truth a person who had studied the 
history of his own time only in the Gazette 
would have been i^orant of many events of the 
highest importance. He would, for example, 
have known nothing about the Court Martial on 
Torringtbn, the Lancashire Trials, the burning 
of the Bishop of Salisbury's Pastoral Letter or 
the impeachment of the Duke of Leeds. But 
the deficiencies of the Gazette were to a certain 
OKtent supplied in London by the coffeehouses, 
and in the country by thei newsletters. 

On the third of May, 16d6, the law which had 
subjected the press to a censorship expired. 
Within a fortnight, a stanch old Whif;, named 
Harris, who had, in the days of the Exclusion 
Bill, attempted to set up a newspaper entitled 
IntelUgonce Domestic and Foreign, and who 



had been speedily foro«d to reliiuiiiiflli that da- 
sign, announced that the Intelligenoe DoBicst^ 
and Foreign, suppressed fourteen years befctv 
by tyranny, would again appear. Ten daji 
after the first number of the Inielligeiice Do- 
mestic and Foreign was printed the first number 
of the English Courant Then came the Packet 
Boat from Holland and Flanders, the Fega^u, ' 
the London Newsletter, the London Poet, tht 
Flying Post, the Old Postmaster, the Poetboj 
and the Postman. The histpiy of the utw^ 
papers of England from that time to the pi*> 
sent day is a most interesting and inatnctive 
part of the history of the country. At first thty 
were small and meanlooking. Even the Pos^ 
boy and the Postman, which seem to have bera 
the best conducted and the most proeperom, 
were wretchedly printed on scrape of diagf 
paper such as would not now be thought gcoi. 
enough for street ballads. Only two numben 
came out in a week ; and a number teontainwi 
little more matter than may be found in a ling^ 
column of a daily paper of our time. What h 
now called a leading article seldom appeared, 
except when there was a scarcity of intelligeBoe, 
when the Dutch mails were detained by tae 
west wind, when the Rapparees were q[uiet ii 
the Bog of Allen, when no stage coach had beta 
stopped by highwaymen, when no nonjuriag 
congregation had been dispersed by constablea, 
when no ambassador had made his entry wish a 
long train of coaches and six, when no lord sr 
poet had been buried in the Abbey, and who 
consequently it was difficult to fiU np fov 
scanty pages. Tet the leading article8» though 
inserted, as it should seem, only in the ahseboe 
of more attractive matter, are by no means oca- 
temptibly written. f 

It is a remarkable fact that the iniknt newt- 
papers were all on the side of King William and 
the Revolution. This fact may be partly ex- 
plained by the circumstance that the editon 
were, at first, on their good behavioiir. It wu 
by no means clear that their trade was nc4 ia 
itself illegal. The printing of newspapers was 
certainly not prohibited by any atatnie. Cut, 
towards the close of the reign of Charles the 
Second, the judges had pronounced that it W3« 
a misdemeanour at common law to pnbKth po- 
litical intelligence without the King's Ucc]i?«. 
It is true that the judges who laid down tiJs 
doctrine were removable at the royal pleasora 
and were eager on all occasions to exalt the mj^ 
prerogative. How the question, if it were agaia 
raised, would be decided by Holt and Ti^by was 
doubtful; and the effect of the doubt was to 
make the ministers of the Crown indulgent and 
to make the journalists cautious. On neither 
side was there a wish to bring the question of 
right to issue. The government therefore oca- 
nived at the publication of the newfpaper»; 
and the conductors of the newspapers carefoIlT 
abstained fi*om publishing any thing that couli 
provoke or alarm the goyemment. It is trot 
that, in one of the earliest numbers of one of 
the new journals, a paragraph appeared whirk 
seemed intended to convey an insinoation that 
the Princess Anne did not sincerely r^<uce at 
the fall of Namur. But the printer made hane 
to atone for his fault by the most anbrnissiTs 
apologies. During a considerable time the un- 
official gazettes, though much 'more gamloui 
and amusing than the official gaseUe, w^t 
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BC*roely leas courtly. Whoeyer examines them 
will find that the King is always mentioned with 
profound respect. About the debates and di- 
yisions of the two Houses a reyerential silence 
is proserred. There is much invective : but it 
is almost all directed agiunst the Jacobites and 
the French. It seems certain that the govern- 
ment of William gained not a little by the sub-, 
sUtution of these printed newspapers, composed 
under constant dread of the Attorney General, 
for the old newsletters, which were written with 
unbounded license.* 

The pamphleteers were under less restraint 
than the journalists: vet no person who has 
studied with attention the political controversies 
of that time can have failed to perceive that 
the libels on William's person and government 
were decidedly less coarse and rancorous during 
the latter haJf of his reign than during the 
earlier half. And the reason evidently is that 
the press, which had been fettered during the 
earlier half of his reign, was free during the 
latter half. While the censorship existed, no 
^act blaming, even in the most temperate and 
lecorous language, the conduct of any public 
iepartment, was likely to be printed with the 
ipprobation of the licenser. To print such a 
ract without the approbation .of the licenser 
ras illegal. In general, therefore, the respect- 
able and moderate opponents of ^e Court, not 
>eing able to publish in the manner presvibed 
>y law, and not thinking it right or safe to 
mblish in a manner prohibited by law, held 
heir peace, and left the business of criticizing 
he administration to two classes of men, fana- 
ical nonjurors who sincerely thought that the 
*rince of Orange was entitled to as little charity 
r courtosy as the Prince of Darkness, and 
rrub Street hacks, coarscminded, badhearted 
nd foulmouthed. Thus there was scarcely a 
ingle man of judgment, temper and integrity 
mong the many who were in the habit of 
rriting against the government Indeed the 
abit of writing against the government had, of 
self, an unfavourable effect on the character, 
'or whoever was in the habit of writing against 
le government was in the habit of breaking 
le law; and the habit of breaking even an 
nreasonable law tends to make men altogether 
kwless. However absurd a tariff may be, a 
nuggler is but too likely to be a knave and a 
i£Eian. However oppressive a game law may 
e, the transition is but too easy from a poacher 
» a murderer. And so, though little indeed 
m be said in favour of the statutes which im- 
>sed restraints on literature, there was much 
sk that a man who was constantly violating 
lose statutes would not be a man of high 
3iiour and rigid uprightness. An author who 
as determined to print, and could not obtain 
le sanction of the licenser, must employ the 
rvices of needy and desperate outcasts, who, 
inted by the peace officers, and forced to as- 
une every week new aliases and new disguises, 
d their paper and their types In those dens of 
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vice which are the pest and the shame of great 
capitals. Such wretches as these he must bribe 
to keep his secret and to run the chance of 
having their backs flayed and their ears clipped 
in his stead. A man stooping to such com- 
panions and to such expedients could hardly 
retain unimpaired the delicacy of bis sense of 
what was right and becoming. The emancipa- 
tion of the press produced a great and salutary 
change. The best and wisest men in the ranks 
of the opposition now assumed an office which 
had hitherto been abandoned to the unprincipled 
or the hotheaded. Tracts against the govern- 
ment were written in a style not misbecoming 
statesmen and gentlemen;. and even the com- 
positions of the lower and fiercer class of male- 
contents became somewhat less brutal and less 
ribald than in the days of the licensers. 
. Some weak men had imagined that religion 
and morality stood in need of the protection of 
the licenser. The event signally proved that 
they were in error. In truth the censorship 
had scarcely put any restraint on licentiousness 
or profaneness. The Paradise Lost had nar- 
rowly escaped mutilation: for the Paradise 
Lost was the work of a man whose politics wero 
hateful to the ruling powers. But Etherege's 
She Would If She Could, Wycherley's Country 
Wife, Dryden's Translations from the Fourth 
Book of Lucretius, obtained the Imprimatur 
without difficulty: fbr Dryden, Ethercge and 
Wycherley were courtiers. From the day oa 
which the emancipation of our literature was 
accomplished, the purification of our literature 
began. That purification was effected, not by 
the intervention of senates or magistrates, but 
by the opinion of the great body of educriod 
Englishmen, before whom good and evil were 
set, and who were left free to make their choioe. 
During a hundred and sixty years the liberty of 
our press has been constantly becoming more 
and more entire ; and during those hundred ^nd 
sixty years the restraint imposed on writers by 
the general feeling of readers has been con- 
stantly becoming more and more strict. At 
length even that class of works in which it was 
formerly thought that a voluptuous imagination 
was privileged to disport itself, love songs, 
comedies, novels, have become more decorous 
than the sermons of the seventeenth century. 
At tiiis day foreigners, who dare not print a 
wora reflecting on the government under which 
they live, are at a loss to understand how it 
happens that the freest press in Europe is the 
most prudish. 

On the tenth of Octpber, the King, leaving his 
army in winter quarters, arrived in England, 
and was received with unwonted enthusiasm. 
During his passage through the capital to his 
palace, the bells of every church woi^e ringing, 
and every street was lighted up. It was late 
before he made his way through the shouting 
crowds to Kensington. . But, late as it was, a 
council was instantiy held. An important point 
was to be decided. Should the House of Com- 
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ttons be permitted to sit again, of Bhoold there 
be an immediate dissolution f THe King would 
probably have been willing to keep that House 
to the end of his reign. But this was not in his 
power. The Triennial Act had fixed the twen- 
ty-titb. of March as the latest day of the exist- 
ence of the Parliament If therefore there were 
not a general election in 1695, there must be a 
genend election in 16d6; and who could say 
what might be the state of the country in 1696 ? 
There might be an unfortunate campaign. There 
might be, indeed there was but too good reason 
to belieye that there would be, a terrible com- 
mercial crisis. In either case, it was probable 
that there would be much iU humour. The 
campaign of 1695 had been brilliant: the nation 
was in an excellent temper ; and William wisely 
determined to seize the fortunate moment. Two 
proclamations were immediately published. One 
of them announced, in the ordinary form, that 
His Majesty had determined to dissolye the old 
Parliament and had ordered writs to be issued 
for a new Parliament The other proclamation 
was unprecedented. It signified the royal plea- 
sure to be that erery regiment quartered in a 
place where an election was to be held should 
march out of that place the day before the nomi- 
nation, and should not return till the people 
had made their choice. From this order, which 
was generally considered as indicating a laud- 
able respect for popular rights, the garrisons of 
fortified towns and castles were necessarily ex- 
cepted. 

But, though William carefully abstained from 
disgusting the constituent bodies by any thing 
that tfould look like coercion or intimidation, he 
did not disdain to influence their votes by milder 
in*nns. He resolved to spend the six weeks of 
the general election in showing himself to the 
people of many districts which he had never yet 
visited. He hoped to acquire in this way a 
popularity which might have considerable effect 
on the returns. He therefore forced himself to 
behave with a graciousness and affability in 
which he was too often deficient ; and the conse- 
quence was that he received, at every stage of 
his progress, marks of the good will of his sub- 
jects. Before he set out he paid a visit in form 
to his sister in law, and was much pleased with 
his reception. The Duke of Gloucester, only 
iix years old, with a little musket on his shoulder, 
came to meet his uncle, and presented arms. 
<<I am learning my drill," the child said, '*that 
I may help you to beat the French." The King 
laughed much, and, a few days later, rewarded 
the young soldier with the Garter.* 

On the seventeenth of October William went 
to Newmarket, now»a place rather of business 
than of pleasure, but, in the autumns of the 
seventeenth centui^, the gayest and most luxu- 
rious spot in the island. It was not unusual 
for the whole Court and Cabinet to go down to 
the meetings. Jewellers and milliners, players 
and fiddlers, venal wits ^d venal beauties fol- 
lowed in crowds. The streets were made im- 
passable by coaches and six. In the places of 
public resort peers flirted with maids of honour ; 
and officers of the Life Guards, all plumes and 
gold lace, jostled professors in trencher caps 
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and black gowns. For the neighbonragtid* 
versity of Cambridge always sent her hi|attl 
functionaries with loyal addresses, and selected 
her ablest theologians to preach before itt S«> 
vereign and his splendid retinue^ In the iU 
days of the Restoration, indeed, the most ]6mid 
and eloquent divine might fail to drawafachio 
able audience, particularly if Buckingbm ga- 
"nounced his intention of holding forth; fa 
sometimes His Grace would enliven the doli^ 
of a Sunday morning by addressing to the btTj 
of fine gentlemen and fine ladies a rilnld eh 
hortation which he called a sermon. Bet ik 
Court of William was more decent; ted tin 
Academic dignitaries Were treated ydiHi muiii 
respect. With lords and ladies from Ssbl 
James's and Soho, and with doctors trm Tri- 
nity College and King^s College, were iiuii|l^ 
the provincial aristocracy, foxhunting eqaini 
and their rosycheeked daughters, who hid tm 
In queerlookmg family coaches drawn b; oiv 
horses from the remotest parishes of tbw v 
four counties to see their Sovereign. The faeau 
was fringed by a wild gipsylike camp of tisI 
extent. For ike hope of being able to feed » 
the leavings of many sumptuous tables, and a 
pick up some of the guineas and crowns vhid 
the spendthrifts of London were throwing akit, 
attracted thousands of peasants from a cidt 
of many miles, f 

William, after holding his court a few da jsU 
this joyous place, and receiving the homi|e i 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and 8al<^ 
proceeded to Althorpe. It seems strange ibJ 
he should, in the course of what was nt^i 
canvassing tour, have honoured with stich i 
mark of favour a man so generally distnistai 
and hated as Sunderland. But the people res 
determined to be pleased. All Northaropae- 
shire crowded to kiss the royal hand is 'ill 
fine gallery which had been embellished hj'ii 
pencU of Vandyke and made Clascal hj oe 
muse of Waller ; and the Earl taied to concHaft 
bis neighbours by feasting them at eight lilies, 
all blazing with plate. From Althorp« is 
King proceeded to Stamford. The Eari of El^ 
ter, whose princely seat was, and still b, en 
of the great sights of England, had never taka 
the oaths, and had, in order to avoid an i£^ 
view which must have been disagreeable, f c:^ 
some pretext for going up to London, hut bl 
left directions that the illustrious guest ^nil 
be received with fitting hospitality. Willita 
was fond of architecture and of gardening: »1 
his nobles could not flatter Mm more thai tj 
asking his opinion about the improvemeiit ■' 
their country seats. At a time when he hi 
many cares pressing on bis mind he took agr^ 
interest in the building of Castle Howard; s^ 
a wooden model of that edifice, the finest ?f^>- 
men of a vicious style, was sent to Kcn5ir.;ta 
for his inspection. We cannot therefore wi'ii^t 
that he should have seen Burleigh with delkt: 
He was indeed not content with one view, bs 
rose early on- the following morning for th^ y-i- 
pose of examining the building a second r^-] 
From Stamford he went on to Lincoln, vhtrt 
he was greeted by the clergy in full canonk; 
by the magistrates in scarlet robes, and h » 
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Doltitiide of 'bftrooets, knights and esqnires, 
rom all parts of the immense plain which lies 
letween the Trent and the German Ocean. 

After attending divine service in the magni- 
hoent cathedral, he took his departore, and 
onmejed eastward. On the frontier of Kot- 
in^amaliire the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
^ohn Holies, Duke of Newcastle, with a great 
bUowing, met the royal carriages and escorted 
hem to his seat at Welbeok, a mansion sur- 
onnded by g^gantio oaks which scarcely seem 
dder now than on the day when that splendid 
»roces8ion passed under their shade. The house 
a wiiioh William was then, during a few hours, 
k guest, passed long after his death, by female 
Lescents, from the HoUeses to the Harleys, and 
Irom the Harleys to the Bentinoks, and now 
lontains the origmals of those singularly inte- 
resting letters which passed between him and 
ds trusty Mend and servant Portland. At Wei- 
leck the grandees of the north were assembled. 
^he Lord Mayor of York came thither with a 
rain of magistrates, and the Archbishop of Tork 
rith a train of divines. William hunted several 
imes in that forest, the finest in the kingdom, 
rhich in old times gave shelter to Bobin Hood 
nd Little John, and which is now portioned out 
nto the princely domains of Welbeck, Thoresby, 
Uumber and Worksop. Four hundred gentle- 
den on horseback partook of his sport. The 
Tottinghamshire squires were delighted to hear 
im say at table, after a nol>le stag chase, that 
le hoped that this was not the last run which 
te should have with them, and that he must 
lire a hunting box among their delightful 
roods. He then turned southward. He was 
ntertained during one day by the Earl of Stam- 
ord at Bradgate, the place where Lady Jane 
}rey sate alone reading the last words of Bo- 
rates while the deer was flying through the 
)ark followed by the whirlwind of hounds and 
jinters. On the morrow the Lord Brook wel- 
omed his Sovereign to Warwick Castle, the 
tnest of those fortresses of the middle ages 
rhich have been turned into peaceful dwellings, 
(uy's Tower was illuminated. A hundred and 
wenty gallons of punch were drunk to His Ma- 
Bsty's health ; and a mighty pile of faggots 
biased in the middle of the spacious court over- 
lung by ruins green with the ivy of centuries. 
?he next morning the King, accompanied by a 
aultitude of Warwickshire gentlemen on horse- 
lack, proceeded towards the borders of Glou- 
estershire. He deviated from his route to dine 
rith Shrewsbury at a secluded mansion in the 
folds, and in the evening went on to Bnrford. 
?he whole population of Burford met him, and 
ntreated him to accept a small token of their 
3ve. Burford was then renowned for its sad- 
ies. One inhabitant of the town, in particular, 
ras said by the English to be the best saddler 
Q Europe. Two of his masterpieces were re- 
pectfVilly offered to William, who received them 
rith much grace, and ordered them to be espe- 
ially reserved for his own use.* 

At Oxford he was received with great pomp, 
omplimented in a Latin oration, presented with 
ome of the most beautiful productions of the 
Lcademic press, entertained with music, and in- 
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vited to a sumptuous feast in the Sheldoniaa 
theatre. He departed in a few hours, pleading 
as an excuse for the shortness of his stay tiiat 
he had seen the colleges before, and that this 
was a visit, not of curiosity, but of kindness. 
As it was well known that he did not love the 
Oxonians and was not loved by them, his haste 
gave occasion to some idle rumours which found- 
credit with the vulgar. It was said that he hur- 
ried away without tasting the costly banquet 
which had been provided for him, because ho 
had been warned by an anonymous letter, that» 
if he ate or drank in the theatre, he was a dead 
man. But it is difficult to believe that a Prince 
who could scarcely be induced, by the most 
earnest entreaties of his friends, to take the most 
common precautions against assassins of whos« 
designs he had trustworthy evidence, would have 
been scared by so silly a hoax ; and it is quite 
certain that the stages of his progress had been 
marked, and that he remained at Oxford as long- 
as was compatible with arrangements previously' 
madcf 

He was welcomed back to his capital by ft 
splendid show, which had been prepared at 
great cost during his abstSnee. Sidney, now- 
Earl of Bomney and Master of the Ordnance, 
had determined to astonish London by an exhi«. 
bition which had never been seen in England on 
so large a scale. The whole skill of the pyro- 
technists of his department was employed to- 
produce a display of fireworks which might vie 
with any that had been seen in the gardens of 
Versailles or on the great tank at the Hague. 
Saint Jameses Square was selected as the place 
for the spectacle. All the stately mansions on 
the northern, eastern and western sides were 
crowded with people of fashion. The King ap- 
peared at a window of Romney's drawing room. 
The Princess of Denmark, her husband and her 
court occupied a neighbouring house. The whole 
diplomatic body assembled at the dwelling of the' 
minister of the United Provinces. A huge py- 
ramid of flame in the centre of the area threw 
out brilliant cascades which were seen by hun-- 
dreds of thousands who crowded the neighbour* 
ing streets and parks. The States General were 
informed by their correspondent that, great as 
the multitude was, the night had passed with- 
out the slightest disturbance.]; 

By this time the elections were almost com- 
pleted. In every part of the country it had 
been manifest that the constituent bodies were 
generally zealous for the King and for the war. 
The City of London, which had returned four 
Tories in 1690, returned four Whigs in 1695. 
Of the proceedings at Westminster an account 
more than usually circumstantial has come down 
to us. In 1690 the electors, disgusted by the 
Sacheverell Clause, had returned two Tories. 
In 1695, as soon as it was known that a new 
Parliament was Ukely to be called, a meeting 
was held, at which it was resolved that a depu- 
tation should be sent with an invitation to two' 
Commissioners of the Treasury, Charles Mon-' 
tague and Sir Stephen Fox. Sir Walter Clarges 
stood on the Tory interest. On the day of 
nomination near five thousand electors paraded 
the streets on horseback. They were divided 
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iatd tliree bands; and at the head of •oeh band 
rode one of the candidates. It was easy to esti- 
Bkate at a glanoe the comparatiTe strength of 
the parties. For the cavaloade which followed 
Clarges was tiie least numerous of the three : 
and it was well known that the followers of 
Montague would vote for Fox, and the followers 
of Fox for Montague. The business of the day 
was interrupted by loud clamours. The Whigs 
cried shame on the Jacobite candidate who 
wished to make the English go to masd, eat 
frogs end wear wooden shoes. The Tories 
hooted the two placemen who were raising great 
estates out of the plunder of the poor overbur- 
dened nation. From words the incensed fac- 
tions proceeded to blows ; and there was a riot 
which was with some difficulty quelled. The 
High Bailiff then walked round the three com- 
panies of horsemen, and pronounced, on the 
miew, that Montague and Fox were duly elected. 
A poll was demanded. The Tories exerted tliem- 
aelTCs strenuously. Neither money nor ink was 
spared. Clarges disbursed two thousand pounds 
ia a few hours, a great outlay in times when the 
Mverage income of a member of Parliament was 
not estimated at more than eight hundred a year. 
In the co.urse of the night which followed the 
nomination, broadsides filled with InTectives 
against the two courtly upstarts who had raised 
tbemselyes by knarery from poverty and ob- 
|idft*ity to opulence and power were scattered 
all over the capital The Bishop of London 
canvassed openly against the government ; for 
the interference of peers in elections had not 
yet been declared by the Commons to be a breach 
of privilege. But all was vain. Clarges was 
at the bottom of the poll without hope of rising. 
He withdrew; and Montague was carried on 
the shoulders of an immense multitude from 
VTestminster Abbey to his office at Whitehall.* 

The same feeling exhibited itself in many 
other places. The freeholders of Cumberland 
instructed their representatives to support the 
King, and to vote whatever supplies might be 
necessary for the purpose of carrying on the 
war witii vigour ; and tliis example was followed 
by several counties and towns. f Bussel did 
not arrive in England till after the writs had 
gone out But he had only to choose for what 
place he would sit His popularity was im- 
mense: for his viilanies were secret, and his 
publio services were universally known. He 
had won the battle of La Hogue. He had eom- 
maaded two years in the Mediterranean. He 
had there shut up the French fleets in the har^ 
bour of Toulon, and had stopped and turned 
back the French armies in Catalonia. He had 
^ken many vessels, and among them two ships 
m the line; and he had not, during his long 
absence in a remote sea, lost a single vessel 
either by war or by weather. He had made the 
red cross of Saint George an object of terror to 
all the princes and commonwealths of Italy. 
The effect of his successes was that embassies 
were on their way from Florence, Genoa, and 
Venice, with tardy congratulations to William 
on his aocesRion. Bussell's merits, artfVilly 
magnified by the Whigs, made such an impres- 
rion that lie was retamed to Parliament not 
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only by Portnnoiith where Us official aitvfiH 
gave him grMt influence, and by Cambndp> 
shire where his private property was eQBad» 
able, but also by Middlesex. This last di!di» 
tion, indeed, he owed ehiefly to the nsne n^ 
he bore. Before his arrival in England it W 
been generally thought that two Tories vvaU 
be returned for the metropolitan county. Sobmi 
and Shrewsbury were of opinion that the &if 
way to avert such a misfortune was to conjo* 
with the name of the most virtuous of bQ tki 
martyrs of English liberty. They eoueitoi 
Lady Russell to suffer her eldest son, a boy of 
fifteen, who was about to commence his ttiSm 
at Cambridge, to be put in n<minatioD. ft 
must, they said, drop, for one day, his new tHIi 
of Marquess of Tavistock, and call hhnMlf Lord 
Russell. There will be no expense. Th«ni3 
be no contest. Thousands of gentlcDia ca 
horseback will escort him to the hQstiogf; i^ 
body will dare to stand against %im ; and he rj 
not only come in himself, but bring in anotkr 
Whig. The widowed mother, in a letter viiits 
with all the excellent sense and feeling vti^ 
distinguished her, retted to sacrifice her hcI( 
her party. His education, she said, vonM H 
interrupted: his head would be tonied: ks 
triumph would be his undoing. Just at Ihi 
conjuncture the Admiral arrired. He maik Ui 
appearance before the freeholders of Middkai 
assembled on the top of Hempstead Hil],ni 
was returned without opposition.} 

Meanwhile several noted malecoDtests n- 
ceived marks of public disapprobation, ii^ 
Knight, the most factious and insolent of those 
Jacobites who had dishonestly sworn fealtrto 
Eing William in order to quality themsehe? to 
sit in Parliament, ceased to represent the pm 
city of Bristol, rxeter, the capital of the ves;, 
was violently agitated. It had been long sup- 
posed that the ability, the eloquence, the expe- 
rience, the ample fortune, the noble dtaemi d 
Seymour would make it impossible to ncntf 
him. But his moral character, which had nenr 
stood very high, had, during the last three or 
four years, been constantly sinking. He bd 
been virulent in opposition till he had pa a 
place. While he had a place he had defended tis 
most unpopular acts of the government As 5«a 
as he was out of place, he had again been Tin- 
lent in opposition. His saltpetre contract hd 
left a deep stain on his personal honour. Two eie* 
didates wore therefore brought forward agaii:^ 
him; and a contest, the longest and fiercest cf 
that age, fixed the attention of the whole kis^ 
dom, and was watched with interest erec I7 
foreign governments. The poll was openSit 
weeks. The expense on both aides was enormoos. 
The freemen of Exeter, who, while the elettiflc 
lasted, fared sumptuously every day, were by 
no means impatient for the termination of tber 
luxurious candvaL They ate and dranlc hevtOr: 
they turned out every evening with good cu^e^ 
to fight for Mother Church or for King Wii^' 
but the votes came in very slowly. It t&s wsi 
till the eve of the meeting of Parliament ihst 
the return was made. Seymour was defest«< 
to his bitter mortification, and was forced t? 
take refuge in the small borough of Totne».{ 
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It is nmar^bletLftt, at tfaia election as at 

bo preceding election, Jofan Hampden failed to 
btain a scat. He had, since he eeased to be a 
lember of Parliament, been brooding over his 
ill fate and his indelible shame, and occasion- 
Wy Tenting his spleen in bitter pamphlets 
gainst the government When the Whi^ had 
eoome predominant at the Court and in the 
[ouse of Commons, when Nottingham had re- 
red, when Caermarthen had been impeached, 
iampden, it shonld seem, again conceived the 
ope that he might play a great part in pnblic 
fe. But^ the leaders of his party, apparently, 
id not wish for an ally of so acrimonions and 
rbulent a spirit. He fonnd himself still ex- 
uded from the Honse of Conunons. He led, 
iiring a few months, a miserable life, some- 
mes tiying to forget his cares among the well- 
red gamblers and frail beauties who filled the 
rawingroom of the Duchess of Mazarine, and 
anetimcs sunk in religious melancholy. The 
lought of suicide often rose in his mind. Soon 
lere was a vacancy in the representation of 
uckinghamshire, the county which had re- 
^tcdly sent himself and his progenitors to 
nrliament; and he expected that he should, 
7 the help of Wharton, whose dominion over 
10 Buckinghamshire Wbigs was absolute, be 
iumed without difficulty. Wharton, however, 
eve his interest to another candidate. This 
OS a final blow. The town was agitated by 

news that John Hampden had cut his throat, 
at he had survived lus wound a few hours, 
at he had professed deep penitence for his 
us, had requested the prayers of Burnet, and 
id sent a solemn warning to the Duchess of 
azarine. A coroner's jury found a vwdict of 
sanity. The wretched man had entered on 
e with the fairest prospects. He bore a name 
lich was more than noble, ^e was heir to 
. ample estate, and to a patrimony much more 
ccious, the confidence and attachment of 
indreds of thousands of his countrymen. His 
m abilities were considerable, and had been 
rcfuUy cultivated. Unhappily ambition and 
rtv spirit impelled him to plaice himself in a 
uation full of danger. To that danger his 
rtltado proved unequal. He stooped to sup- 
cations which saved him and dishonoured 
01. ^ From that moment, he never knew peace 

mind. His temper became perverse; and 
} understanding was perverted by his temper. 
) tried to find relief in devotion and in revenge, 
fashionable dissipation and in political tur- 
dl. But the dark shade never passed away 
»m his min(^ till, in the twelfth year of his 
miliation, his unhappy life was terminated 

an unhappy death.* ' 

The result of the general election proved that 
lliam had chosen a fortunate moment for dis- 
ving. The number of new members was 
out a hundred and sixty; and most of these 
re known to be thoroughly well affected to 
J government, f 

It was of the highest importance that the 
•use of Commons should, at that moment, be 
posed to co-operate corc^ally with the King. 

Portman, December 16, 17, 1096; Vernon to Shrews* 
T, December 13, 16; Kardnraa LnttreiriDbury; Burnet, 
47 ; 5^int ETremood'g Verses to Hampden. 

L'aermltage, Norember 19 (29), 1006. 

1 hare derived mnch ralmtble infnnafttion on thb snb* 
t fkt>m « MS. In the British Museumt lAosdowne Col- 
Jaq,Ko.80L It Is edUtled BitoT MmdoItm nlatlng to 



For it w«s abeolutety neaeattny to apply a ro* 
medy to an internal evil which had by slow de- 
grees grown to a fearftil magnitnde. The silver 
coin, which was then the standard coin of thtt 
realm, was in a state at which the boldest and 
most enlightened statesmen stood aghast. J 

Till the reign of Charles the Second our ooln 
had been struck by a process as old as the thir- 
teenth century. Edward the First had invited 
hither tidlM artists from Florence, which, in 
his time, was to London what London, in the 
time of WiUiaok the Third, was to Moscow. 
Daring many generations, the instruments which 
were 3ien introduced into our mint continued 
to be employed with little alteration. The metal 
was divided with shears, and afterwards shaped 
and stamped by the hammer. In these openip* 
tions mnch was left to the hand and eye of the 
workman. It necessarily happened ^at some 
pieces contained a little more and some a little 
les^thui the just quantity of silver: few pieces 
were exactly round; and the rims were not 
marked. It was therefore in the course of 
years discovered that to clip the coin was one 
of the easiest and most profitable kinds />f ftrand. 
In the reign of Elizabeth it had been thought 
necessary to enact that the clipper should be, as 
the coiner had long been, liable to the penalties 
of high treason. { The practice of paring down 
money, however, was far too lucrative to be so 
checked ; and, about the time of the Restoration, 
people began to observe that a large proportion 
of the crowns, halfcrowns and shillings which 
were passing firom hand to hand had undergone 
some slight mutilation. 

That was a time fVuitful of experiments and 
inventions in all the departments of science. A 
great improvement in the mode of shaping and 
striking the coin was suggested. A mill, which 
to a great extent superseded the human hand, 
was set up in the Tower of London. This mill 
was worked by horses, and would doubtless be 
considered by modem engineers as a rude and 
feeble machine. The pieces which it produced, 
however, were a^ong the best in Europe. It 
was not easy to counterfeit them ; and, as their 
shape was exactly circular, and their edges were 
inscribed with a legend, clipping was not to be 
apprehended. II The hammered coins and the 
milled coins were current together. They were 
received without distinction in public, and con- 
sequently in private, payments. The financiers 
of that age seem to have expected that the new 
money, which was excellent, would soon displace 
the old money which was much impaired. Tei 
any man of plain understanding might have 
known that, when the State treats perfect coin 
and Ught coin as of equal value, the perfect coin 
will not drive the light coin out of circulatioxi, 
but will itself be driven out A clipped crown, 
on English ground, went as feur in the payment 
of a tax or a debt as a milled crown. But the 
milled crown, as soon as it had been flung into 
the crucible or carried across the Channel, be- 
came much more valuable than the clipped 
crown. It might therefore have been predicted, 
as confidently as any thing can be predictsd 
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vhiok depends oB tlie Kumui will, that ihe In- 
ferior pieces would remain in the only market 
in which they could fetch the same price as the 
superior pieces, and that the saperior pieces 
would take some form or fly to some place in 
which some adTantage ooold be deriyed from 
their superiority.* 

The politicians of that age, however, gene- 
rally overlooked these very obvious considera- 
tions. They marvelled exceedingly tBat every 
body should be so perverse as to use light mo- 
ney in preference to good money. In other 
words, they marvelled that nobody chose to pay 
twelve ounces of silver when ten would serve 
the turn. The horse in the Tower still paoed 
his rounds. Fresh waggon loads of ehoiee 
money still came forth from the mill; and 
still they vanished as fast as they appeared. 
Great masses were melted down ; great mawHes 
exported ; great masses hoarded : but scare^y 
one new piece was to be found in the till of. a 
shop, or in the leathern bag which the farmer 
oarried home from the cattle fair. In the re- 
ceipts and payments of the Exchequer the 
milled money did not exceed ten shillings in a 
hundred pounds. A writer of that age men- 
tions the case of a merehant who, in a sum of 
thirty five pounds, received only a single half- 
crown in milled silver. Meanwhile the shears 
of the clippers were constantly at work. The 
coiners too multiplied and prospered: for the 
worse the current money became the more easily 
it was imitated. During more then thirty years 
this evil had gone on increasing. At first it 
had been disregarded: but had at length be- 
come an insupportable curse to the country. 
It was to no purpose that the rigorous laws 
against coining and clipping were rigorously 
executed. At every session that was held at 
the Old Bailey terrible examples were made. 
Hurdles, with four, five, six wretches convicted 
of counterfeiting or mutilating the money of 
the realm, were dragged month after month 
up Holbom Hill. On one morning seven men 
were hanged and a woman burned for clipping. 
But all was vain. The gains were such as to 
lawless spirits seemed more than proportioned 
to the risks. Some cUppers were said to have 
made great fortunes. One in particular offered 
six thousand pounds for a pardon. His bribe 
was indeed rejected ; but the fame of his riches 
did much to counteract the effect which the 



* The flrnt writer who notteed the fiiot that, where jpood 
money and bftd money are thrown Into drcolatSon together, 
the bad money drives out the goal money, was Arlsto* 
phaned. lie seems to have thought that the preference 

Chich his fellow dtleena gave to light coins was to be attri- 
ated to a depraved taste, snch as led them to entrust men 
like Cleon and Hyperbolas with the oonduot of great 
afhirs. But, though his political economy will not bear 
esamination, his verses are excellent: — 
woXXAxii y* ffptTv iSoftp fi r^tf imrovdivai 
Tavrdv li rt raw voAir&v ro^i iraXoi( rt Kclya9o^( 
Is re rdpxaiov yri/xiafia koI rd itatviv "xp^viw. 

dWh KoXXtvTots iir&pro)Vj &>; ioxeT, yotmrfidrtaVf 
Kai ft^vots dp9ais tcoirgXvt^ koI KiK«a^6»»t(tifi¥0it 
iv re ToXg'EXXritTi Kal roTt 0a^0&poi<n iravTaxo9y 
Xpo5/i«0' oiiiVf dXXd To^Tois rots vovripoTi x^Xkhts, 
X9ii rt Koi iTAwnv KoirsT<rt T<a Koxiirrtu K6nftaTi. 
WMV iroXtraJv 9' ol^ ulv tciuv 'svytiftU Vat ath^povaf 
&v6pas &»rast «al dtiratovs, koI «raXoif rt KdyaBirS^ 
ttml rpat^iyras iv vaXaicrpatt xat x^poTs koI fiowiitif 
wpovatXoility • ^Ts il xaXxoi;, koI ^tfoip, koX vvfififattt 
ffol wovtipoif, «cUr mviipuyf eif Airoyra XP<^I"^*^' 

t NardsBUs Luttrell's Diary Is filled with accounts of 
tbcM esaouttons. <*Le matter de rpgnenr de monnpye^** 



Spectacle of his deatb was de^pned to pn^ocei^ 
Nay the severity ef tiie pnnwhment g&Te eo- 
oouragement to the crime. For the pr&cticecf 
lOlipping, pernicious as it was, did not eidi« h 
the common mind a detestation resembling uit 
with which men regard murder, arson, robber, 
nay, even theft. The injury done by the wfe4 
body of clippers to the whole society ir»s » 
deed immense : but each particular act of €-^ 
ping was a trifle. To pass a halferoim, tf^ 
paring a p^myworth of silver ftom it, sefct: 
a minute, an almost imperceptible, fadt Era 
while the nation was crying out most ht^ 
under the distress which the state of tbe co- 
rency had produced, every individual vho tu 
capitally punished for contributing to brh^ ^ 
currency into that state had the general fj> 
pathy on his side. Constables, were uowila^ 
to arrest the offenders. Justices were uni3^ 
ling to commit. Witnesses were unirinisgt 
tell the whole truth. Juries were unwiUb^^ 
pronounce the word Guilty. It was vain to tC 
the common people that the mutilator <i ik 
coin were causing fsr more misery than tL tk 
highwaymen and housebreakers in the isbitl 
For, great as the aggregate of the evil wi«, elJ 
an infinitesimal part of that evil was broce^ 
home to the individiml malefactor. There vv, 
therefore, a general conspiracy to prevCTt de 
law from taking its course. The convictiaa, 
numerous as they might seem, were few bie^ 
when compared with the offences; asd Hz 
offenders who were convicted looked od th.^ 
selves as murdered men, and were firm b ti 
belief that their sin, if sin it were, vras as t«- 
nial as that of a schoolboy who goes mtdDSZ 
the wood of a neighbour. AH the doqucns 
of the ordinaiy could seldom induce tbm t^ 
conform to the wholesome usage of scbcf- 
lodging in their dying speeches &Q enomltj i 
their wickedness.^ 

The evil proceeded with constantly acceimt 
ing velocity. At length in the autumn of M 
it could hardly be said that the coantrT p» 
sessed, for practical purposes, any mea^are d 
the value of commodities. It was a mere daa 
whether what was called a shilling was rait 
tenpence, sixpence or a groat The resoltsd 
some experiments which were tried at that tis* 
deserve to be mentioned. The officers of ^ 
Exchequer weighed fifty seven thousand tvi 
hundred pounds of hammered money irhicb W 



Bayg L'UermltagOf "est si Incratif et paroft d ftfBr qih 
qnelqne ehom qu'on fluse pour les d^truire, 11 s'«o fr w 
toujoun d'autrea poor prendra lear ptacBu Oetobal ,J. 
1696/' 

t As to the sympathy of the public with the dipfs^ m» 
Tery curious mrnion which Fleetwood, afterwards Bbfc fa 
Ely, pr«aeh«d heftw« tho Lord Mayor in DewnVr.lJ^ 
Fleetwood saye that " a loft peniieioas toidenKii «2a(» 
ened the care of magistrates, kept hack the imd^r c&oa 
corrupted the Jnrlei, and withheld the erldeoni." « 
mentionff the difficulty of eonTlndng Uie erimiesb i» 
eeWes that they had done wrong. Bee ate • ^^ 
preached at York Cajttle by George Halley. a dergTB«a 
the Cathedral, to some clippers who were io belttnH* 
next day. He mentions the ImpailteBt end* vhirkc!^ 
pers generally made, and does his bast toavakeo iixf» 
sciences of his hearen. He dwells on one aggntatioo or 
their crime which I should not hare tboagbt o£ B* 
said he, " the same question were to he put In tbb ss&l' 
of old, • Whose is this imaffe and superswipHoor «««2 i 
not answer the whole. We may Kueas at the iaa^^ «? 
we cannot tell whose it is by the supencriptioii : fer tl^ 
all gone." The testimony of th«« two tf^inesi^wo^i 
by that of Tom Brown, who tells a ftcetioiu Mnrr. vtao 
I do not Tenture to quote, about a ew ni qt ii i tfc wi ^>^^ 
the onUoaiy of NewfaCe siid»d%er. 
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ectfitly been paid in. The weight ought to 
lave been above two hundred and twenty thoa- 
and ounces. It proved to be under one hundred 
nd fourteen thousand ounces.* Three emi- 
lent London goldsmiths were invited to send a 
lundred pounds each in current silver to be 
ried bj the balance. Three hundred pounds 
light to have weighed about twelve hundred 
unces. The actual weight proved to be six 
Lundred and twenty four ounces. The same« 
est was applied in various parts of the king- 
iom. It was found that a hundred pounds, 
rhich should have weighed about four hundred 
unces, did actually weigh at Bristol two hun- 
[red and forty ounces, at Cambridge two hun- 
[red and three, at Exeter one hundred and 
igbty, and at Oxford only one hundred and 
Lxteen.-|- There were indeed, some northern 
[istricts into which the clipped money had only 
»egun to find its way. An honest Quaker, who 
ived in one of these districts, recorded, in some 
lotes which are stiU extant, the amazement 
rith which, when he travelled southward, shop- 
;eepers and innkeepers stared at the broad and 
leavy halfcrowas with which he paid his way. 
'hey asked whence he came, and where such 
aoney was to be found. The guinea which he 
lurchased for twenty two shillings at Lancaster 
»ore a different vidue at every stage of his 
oumey. When he reached London it was 
rorth thirty shillings, and would indeed have 
«en worth more had not the government fixed 
bat rate as the highest at which gold should be 
eceived in the payment of taxes. | 

The evils produced by this state of the our- 
ency were not such as have generally been 
bought worthy to occupy a prominent place in 
LLstory. Yet it may well be doubted whether 
Jl the misery which had been inflicted on the 
English nation in a quarter of a centur]^ by bad 
CiDgs, bad Ministers, bad Parliaments and bad 
fudges, was equal tp the misery caused in a 
ingle year by bad crowns and bad shillings. 
^hose events which furnish the best themes for 
tathetic or indignant eloquence are not always 
boae which most affect the happiness of the 
;reat body of the people. The miseovemment 
f Charles and James, gross as it had been, had 
lot prevented the common business of life from 
;olng steadily and prosperously on. While the 
lonour and independence of the State were sold 
a foreign power, while chartered rights were' 
avaded, while fundamental laws were violated, 
lundreds of thousands of quiet, honest and 
adustrious families laboured and traded, ate 
heir meals and lay down to rest, in comfort and 
ecurity. Whether Whigs or Tories, Protes- 
anta or Jesuits were uppermost, the grazier 
[rove his beasts to market : the grocer weighed 
*ut his currants : the draper measured out his 
)roadcloth : the hum of buyers and sellers was 
\s loud as ever in the towns : the harvest home 
ras celebrated as joyously as ever in the ham- 
ets: the cream overflowed the pails of Che- 
hire : the apple juice foamed in the presses of 
lerefordsbire : the piles of crockery glowed in 
he furnaces of the Trent ; and the barrows of 
x)al rolled fast along the timber railways of the 
I^yne. But when the great instrument of ex- 



* Lowndes's Essay fbr tha AmendmMit of the Silver 
Mnic, 1695. 

t L'Hermitsffe, November 39 (December 9), 1095. 
t The Memoirs of tUI Lancasoire Quaker were printed a 



change became theronghly deranged, all trade, 
aU industry, were smitten as with a palsy. 
The evil was felt daily and hourly in ahnost 
every place ai^d by alinost every class, in the 
dairy and on the threshing floor, by the anvil 
and by the loom, on the billows of the ooean 
and in the depths of the mine. Nothing could 
be purchased without a dispute. Over every 
counter there was wrangling from morning to 
night The workman and his employer had a 
quarrel as regular as the Saturday came round* 
On a fair day or a market day the clamoun^ 
the reproaches, the taunts, the onrses, were 
incessant ; and it was well if no booth was ovei^ 
turned and no head broken. { No merchant 
would eontract to deliver goods without makLng 
some stipulation about the quality of the coin 
in which he was to be paid. Even men of busi- 
ness were often bewildered by the confu8i<Hi 
into which all pecuniary transactions wem 
thrown. The simple and the careless wene 

Sillaged without mercy by extortioners whose 
emands grew even more rapidly than th0 
money shrank. The price of the necessariei 
of life, of shoes, of ale, of oatmeal, rose fast^ 
The labourer found that the bit of metal which 
when he received it was called a shilling would 
hardly, when he wanted to purchase a pot of 
beer* or a loaf of rye bread, go as far as six- 
pence. Where artisans of more than usual iiir- 
telligenoe were collected together in great num- 
bers, as in the dockyard at Chatham, they were 
able to make their complaints heiurd and to 
obtain some redress. || But the ignorant and 
helpless peasant was cruelly ground between 
one class which would give money only by tale 
and another which would take it only by weight. 
Yet his sufferings hardly exceeded those of the 
unfortunate race of authors. Of the way in 
which obscure writers were treated we may 
easily form a judgment from the letters, stiU 
extant, of Bryden to his bookseller TonsoDn 
One day Tonson sends forty brass shillings, to 
say nothing of clipped money. Another day he 
pays a debt with pieces so bad that none of 
them will go. The great poet sends them all 
back, and demands in their place guineas at 
twenty nine shillings each. "I expect," he 
says in one letter, *< good silver, not such aa I 
have had formerly." ** If you have any silver 
that will go," he says in another letter, *'my' 
wife will be glad of it I lost thirty shillinge 
or more by the last payment of fifty pounds. '^ 
These complaints and demands, which have 
been preserved from destruction only by the 
eminence of the writer, are doubtless merely a 
fair sample of the correspondence which filled 
all the mail bags of England during several 
months. 

In the midst of the public distress one claas 
prospered greatly, the bankers; and among 
the bankers none could in skill or in luck bear 
a comparison with Charles Buncombe. He 
had been, not many years before, a gold* 
smith of very moderate wealth. He had pro- 
bably, after the fashion of his craft, plied for 
customers under the arcades of the Royal Ex« 
change, had saluted merchants with profound 
bows, and had begged to be allowed the honour 
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of keeping their oasli. But so dexteronsly did 
be now avail himself of the opportunities of 
profit which the general oonfnsiOn of prices 
gave to a moneychanger, that, at the moinent 
when the trade of the kingdom was depressed 
to the lowest point, he laid down near ninety 
thousand pounds for the estate of Helmsley, in 
the. North Riding of Yorkshire. That great 
property had, in a troubled time, been be- 
stowed by the Commons of England on their 
▼iotorious general Fairfax, and had been part 
of the dower which Fairfax's daughter had 
brought to the brilliant and dissolute Bucking- 
^faam. Thither Buckingham, having wasted in 
' mad intemperance, sensual and intelleotual, all 
the choicest bounties of nature and of fortune, 
had carried the feeble ruins of his fine person 
and of his fine mind ; and there he had closed 
his chequered life under that humble roof and 
on that coarse pallet which the great satirist of 
the succeeding generation described in immor^ 
tal verse. The spacious domain passed to a 
new race ; and in a f^w years a palace more 
splendid and costly than had ever been inha- 
luted by the magnificent Villiers rose amidst 
the beautifol woods and waters which had been 
his, and was called by the once humble name 
of Dunoombe. 

Since the Revolution the state of the cur- 
rency had been repeatedly discussed in Parlia- 
ment. In 1689 a committee of the Commons 
had been appointed to investigate the subject, 
' but had made no report. In 1690 another 
committee had reported that immense quanti- 
ties of silver were earned out of the country 
by Jews, who, it was said, would do any thing 
for profit Schemes were formed for encourag- 
ing the importation and discouraging the ex- 
portation of the precious metals. One foolish 
bill after another was brought in and dropped. 
At length, in the beginning of the year 1695, 
the question assumed so serious an aspect that 
the houses applied themselves to it in earnest 
fhe only practical result of their deliberations, 
however, was a new penal law which, it was 
hoped, would prevent the clipping of the ham- 
mered coin and the melting and exporting of 
the milled coin. It was enacted tiiat every 
person who informed against a clipper should 
be entitled to a reward of forty pounds, that 
every clipper who informed against two clip- 
pers should be entitled to a pardon, and that 
whoever should be found in possession of silver 
filings or parings should be burned in the 
check with a redhot ii'on. Certain ofi^cers 
were empowered to search for bullion. If bul- 
Hon were found in a house or on board of a 
ship, the burden of proving that it had never 
been part of the money of the realm was thrown 
on the owner. If he failed in making out a 
satisfactory history of every ingot he Was liable 
to severe penalties. This Act was,- as might 
have been expected, altogether inefifectiva 
During the following summer and autumn, the 
coins went on dwindling, and the cry of distress 
ftH)m every county in the realm became louder 
and more piercing. 

But happily for England there were among 
her mlers some who clearly perceived that it 
was not by halters and branding irons that her 



* It ought olwftyi to be remembered, to Adnm Smith'i 
bonottr, thai he vas entirely converted by Bentham's De- 
fcnoe of Vwxj and admowlfldged, with eaadoar worthy 



decaying industry and ecmmeree oonld h^ re- 
stored to health. The state of the enrraaey 
had during some time occupied the Benoos as- 
tention of four eminent men closely comaected 
iJy public and private ties. Two of them wcts 
politicians who had never, in the midst of mS- 
cial and parliamentary businesSy ceased to 
love and honour philosophy; and two weic 
philosophers, in whom habits of abetrose ned^ 
tation had not impaired the homely ^>od eenae 
without which even genius is misehievoas m 
politics. Never had there been an occackB 
which more urgently required both praea^i 
and speculative abiHties; and never had the 
world seen the highest practical and the hi^V 
est speculative abilities united in an aBiajoce m 
close, so harmonious, and so honourable as t^ 
which bound Somers and Montagne to Lccte 
and Newton. 

It is much to be lamented that we have not a 
minute history of the conferences of the mea 
to whom England owed the restoration of her 
currency and the long series of pro9]^iro!a 
years which dates Arom that restoratioD. It 
would be interesting to see how the pure goM 
of scientific truth found by the two phBretw 
phers was mingled by the two statesmen with 
just that quantity of alloy which was ncceseaiy 
for the working. It would be curious to study 
the many plans which were propounded, db^ 
cussed and rejected, some as inefficacious, »h38 
as unjust, some as too costly, some as too ha- 
zardous, till at length a plan was devised cf 
which the wisdom was proved bj the best rn- 
dence, complete success. 

Newton has left to posterity no expos!ti<^a 
of his opinions touching the currency. BiU 
the tracts of Locke on this subject are happLj 
still extant; and it may be doubted whether ia 
any of 'his writings, even in those ingenitaa 
and deeply meditated chapters on Isingua;^ 
which form perhaps the most valuable pari of 
the Essay on the Human Understanding, the 
force of his mind appears more conspicuouEJj. 
Whether he had ever been acquainted viti 
Dudley North is not known. In moral charac- 
ter the two men bore littie resemblance to uA 
other. They belonged to different parties. I> 
deed, had not Locke taken shelter from tyransy 
in Holland, it is by no means impossible that be 
.might have been sent to ^Tyburn by a j^ 
which Dudley North had packed. ^tel1ect(K 
ally, however, there was much in common l«- 
tween the Tory and the Whig. They had Is- 
boriously thought out, each for himself; » 
theory of political economy, substantially the 
same with that which Adam Smith aft^rwarih 
expounded. Nay, in some respects, the theory 
of Locke and North :was more complete sad 
symmetrical than that of their illustrious euft- 
cessor. Adam Smith has often been justly 
blamed for maintaining, in direct opposition » 
all his own principles, that the rate of intereii 
ought to be regulated by the State; and he ia 
the more blamable because, long before he wos 
bom, both Locke and North had taught that it 
was as absurd to make laws fixing the price of 
money as tn make laws* fixing the price of cut- 
lery or of broadcloth.* 

Dudley Nortii died in. 1698^ A short time 
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wfora hiB-deaib he published, ^thoat his name, 
k small tract whioh contiuns a oonoise sketch 
if a plaa for the restoration of the currency, 
['his plan appears to hare been substantially 
he same with that which was afterwards fully 
ieveloped and ably defended by Locke. 

One question, which was doubtless the sub- 
ect of many anxious deliberations, was whether 
ay thing should be done while the war lasted. 
Q whatever way the restoration of the coin 
light be effected, great sacrifices must be 
lade, either by the whole community or by a 
•art of the community. And to call for such 
acrifipes at a time when the nation was already 
^jing taxes such as, ten years before, no finan- 
ier would have thought it possible to raise, 
nis undoubtedly a course full of danger; Ti- 
aorous politicians were for delay: but the de- 
Iberate conTiction of the great Whig leaders 
ras that something must be hasarded, or that 
very thing was lost Montague, in particular, 
3 said to have expressed in strong language his 
etermination to kUl or cure. If indeed there 
lad been any hope that the evil would merely 
ontinue to be what it was, it might have been 
rise to defer till the return of peace an experi- 
lent which must severely try the strength of 
he body politic. But the evil was one which 
ally made progress almost visible to tiie eye. 
!here might have been a recoinage in 1694 with 
alf the risk which must be run in 1696 ; and. 
Teat as would be the risk in 1696, that risk 
rould be doubled if the recoinage were post- 
oned till 1698. 

Those politicians whose voice was for delay 
nve less trouble than another set of politicians, 
rho were for a general and immediate recoin- 
ge, bat who insisted that the new shUUng 
hould be worth only ninepence or ninepence 
alfpenny. At the head of this party was WS- 
am Lowndes, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
lember of Parliament for the borough of Sea- 
:)rd, a most respectable and industrious public 
ervant, But much more versed in the detuls of 
is office than in the higher parts of political 
hilosophy. He was not in the least aware that 

piece of metal with the King's head on it was 

commodity of which the price was governed 
y the same laws which govern the prioe of a 
tece of metal fashioned into a spoon or a buckle, 
nd that it was no more in the power of Parlia- 
lent to make the kingdom richer by calling a 
rown a pound than to make the kingdom larger 
y calling a furlong a mile. He seriously be- 
eved, incredible as it may seem, that, if the 
unce of silver were divided into seven shillings 
iHtead of five, foreign nations would sell us 
lieir wines and their silks for a smaller number 
f ounces. He had a considerable following, 
oinposed partly of dull men who really be- 
oved what he told them, and partly of shrewd 
len who were perfectly willing to be authorised 
y law to pay a* hundred pounds with eighty, 
[ad his arguments prevailed, the evils of a vast 
Qofiscation would have been added to iJl the 
thcr evils which afflicted the nation: public 
redit, still in its tender and sickly infancy, 
rould have been destroyed ; and there would 
are been much risk of a general mutiny of the 
eot and army. Happily Lowndes was com- 
letely refuted by Locke in a paper drawn up 
v the use of Somers. Somers was delighted 
rith this Utile treatise, and desired that it 



might be printed. It speedilj becwme the text 
book of ail the most enlightened politicians in 
the kingdom, and may still be read with plear 
sure and profit The effect of Locke's forcible 
and perspicuous reasoning is greatly heightened 
by his evident anxiety to get at the truth, and 
by the singularly generous and graceful cour- 
tesy with which he treats an antagonist of 
powers far inferior to his own. Flamsteed, the 
Astronomer Royal, described the controversy 
well by saying that the point in dispute was 
whether five was six or only five.* 

Thus far Somers and Montague entirely 
agreed with Locke :^bui as to the maxiner it 
which the restoration of the currency ought to 
be effected there was some difference of opinioik 
Locke recommended, as Dudley North had r^^ 
commended, that the King should by proclama^ 
tion fix a near day after which the hammered 
money should in all payments pass only by 
weight The advantages of this plan were 
doubtless great and obvious. It was most 
simple, and, ,at the same time, most efficienl^ 
What searchiDg, fining, branding, hanging^ 
had failed to do would be done in an instant 
The clipping of the hammered pieces, the melt* 
ing of the milled pieces would cease. Gteat 
quantities of good coin would come forth from 
secret drawers and from behind the panels of 
wainscots. The mutilated silver would gradu- 
ally flow into the mint, and would Come forth 
again in a form which would make mutilation 
impossible. In a short time the whole curi'ency 
of the realm would be in a sound state, and, 
during the progress of this great change, there 
Would never at any moment be any scarcity of 
money. 

These were weighty considerations; and to 
the joint authority of North and Locke on such 
a question great respect is due. Yet it must be 
owned that their plan was open to one sericms 
objection, which did not indeed altogether es- 
cape their notice, but of which they seem to 
have thought too lightly. The restoration of 
the currency was a benefit to the whole com- 
munity. On what principle then was the ex- 
pense of restoring the currency to be bpme by 
a part of the community ? It was most desirable 
doubtless that the words pound and shilling 
should again have a fixed signification, that 
every man should know what his contracte 
meant and what his property was worth. But 
was it just to attain this excellent end by means 
of which the effect would be that every farmelr 
ifho had put by a hundred pounds to pay his 
rent, every, trader Who had scraped together a 
hundred pounds to meet his acceptances, would 
find his hundred pounds reduced in a moment 
to fifty or sixty 7 It was not the fault of such 
a farmer or of such a trader that his crowns 
and halfcrowns were not of full weight The 
government itself was to blame. The evil 
which the State had caused the State was bound 
to repair; and it would evidently have been 
wrong to throw the charge of the reparation on 
a particular dass, merely because that class was 
so situated that it could conveniently be pillaged. 
It would have been as reasonable to require the 
timber merchants to bear the whole cost of 
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'fittiiig out the OhaniMl fleet, or the gmuoDithB 
to bear the whole cost of eapplying arms to the 
regimoBts in Flanders, as to restore the eor- 
rency of the kingdom at the expense of those 
SndlTidnals in whose hands the clipped silrer 
happened at a particalar moment to be. 

Locke declared that he regretted the loss 
which, if his advice were taken, wonld fall on 
the holderd of the short money. Bat it appeared 
to him that the nation must make a choice be- 
tween eTilB. And in truth it was much easier 
to lay down the general proposition that the 
expenses of restoring the currency ought to be 
borne by the public than to dcTise any mode in 
which they could without extreme inconvenience 
«nd danger be so borne. Was it to be announced 
that every person who should within a term of 
s year or half a year carry to the mint a clipped 
orown should receive in exchange for it a milled 
crown, and that the difference between the value 
of the two pieces should be made good out of 
the public purse? That would be to offer a 
;premium for dipping. The shears would be 
more busy than ever. The short money would 
every day become shorter. The difference which 
the taxpayers would have to make good would 
probably be greater by a million at the end of 
the term than at the beginning: and the whole 
of this million would go to reward malefactors. 
If the time allowed for the bringing in of the 
bammered coin were much shortened, the dan- 
ger of ftirther clipping would'be proportionally 
diminished; but another danger would be in- 
curred. The silver would flow into tiie mint so 
much faster than it could possibly flow out, that 
there must during some months be a grievous 
scarcity of money. 

A singularly bold and ingenious expedient oc- 
curred to Somers and was approved by William. 
It was that a proclamation should be prepared 
with great secresy, and published at once iii all 
parts of the kingdom. This proclamation was 
to announce that hammered coins would thence- 
forth pass only by weight But every posses- 
tor of such coins was to be invited to deliver 
them up within three days, in a sealed packet, 
to the public authorities. The coins were to be 
examined, numbered, weighed, and returned to 
the owner with a promissory note entitling him 
to receive from the Treasury at a fdture time 
the difference between the actual quantity of 
•ilver in liis pieces and the quantity of silver 
which, according to the standard, those pieces 
ought to have contained.* Had this plan been 
adopted an immediate stop would have been put 
to tiie clipping, the melting and the exporting ; 
and the expense of the restoration of the cur- 
rency would have been borne, as was right, by 
the public. The inconvenience arising firoih a 
ecarcity of money would have been of very short 
duration; for the mutilated pieces would have 
been detained only till they could be told and 
weighed: they would then have been sent back 
into circulation, and the recoinage would have 
taken place gradually and without any percep- 
tible suspension or disturbance of trade. But 
against these great advantages were to be set 
off hazards, which Somers was prepared to 
brave, but firom which it is not strange that 
politicians of less elevated character should 
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have shrunk. The eouree winch be fni» 
mended to his colleagues was indeed tk tifcit 
for the country, but was by no meang tlie nfa 
for themselves. His plan could not be ncote. 
tal unless the execution were sudden: tbe fze> 
cution could not be sudden if tke previons iqa. 
tion of Parliament were asked and obt&h^: 
and to take a step of such fearful inpcnifift 
without the previous sanction of ParHsasi 
was to run the risk ef censure, impeadnsBt 
imprisonment, ruin. The King and tin I/r^ 
Keeper were alone in the ConnciL Ereo Mc* 
tague quailed; and it was determbed to k 
nothing withont the authority of the legisism. 
Montague undertook to submit to tbe Coss^ 
a scheme, which was not indeed without dn* 
gers and inconveniences, but which was proltl^ 
the best which he conld hope to carry. 

On the twenty-second of November the Hog« 
met. Foley was on that day agun dias 
Speaker. On the following day he wu yn- 
sented and approved. The King opeiKd t!« 
session with a speech very skilfoUy fnmi 
He congratulated his hearers on tbe soaxisd 
the campaign on the Continent That sutm 
he attributed, in language which mnit bin 
gratified their feelings, to the biaveiy cf U 
English army. He spoke of the evils vbid 
had arisen from the deplorable state of h 
coin, and of the necessity of applymg&s^ 
remedy. He intimated very plainly bis opiaa 
that tiie expense of restoring the cnmHt 
ought to be borne by the State: but be 4^ 
clared that he referred the whole matter to & 
wisdom of his Great Council. Before b«c«i- 
eluded he addressed himself particularlj tc tk 
newly elected House of Commons, and wilj 
expressed his approbation of the exceHat 
choice which Ids people had made. Tbe f^ 
was received with a low but very rign^ 
hum of assent both from above and from belief 
the bar, and was as favourably receifed by ik 
public as by the Parliamentf In tbe C(s&- 
mens an address of thanks was mored ^ 
Wharton, faintiy opposed by Musgrave, tdopal 
without a division, and carried up b; tbe v^e 
House to Kensington. At the pal&ce df 
loyalty of the crowd of gentiemen showed 'M 
in a way which would now be thought \xi^ 
consistent with senatorial gravity. Vbezi n- 
f^hments were handed round in tbe tt* 
chamber, the Speaker filled his glass, ta^p' 
posed two toasts, the health of King Wil^ 
and confusion to King I^ewis ; and both tca 
drunk with loud acclamations. Yet near ^ 
servers could perceive that, though the wp 
sentatives of the nation were as a body ui^i^ 
for civil liberty and for the Protestant relig:* 
and though they were prepared to endure fwy 
thing ratiier than see their country tgaia nj 
duced to vassalage, they were aniioos i&. 
dispirited. All were thinking of the state of w 
coin : all were saying that something most i« 
done; and all acknowledged that tbey didnfj 
know what could be done. " I am afrud," eti 
a member who expressed what many felt, ''t^ 
the nation can bear neither the disease nor m 
cure."t 

There was indeed a minority by which w 
difficulties and dangers of that crisis were tm 
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rlth malignant de]!ght; and of that minoritj 
he keenest, boldest^ and most faotions leader 
ras Howe, whom poTerty had made more acri- 
nonioas than ever. He moved that the Hoase 
honld reeolye itself into a Oommittee on the 
kate of the Nation ; and the Ministry — ^for that 
rord may now with propriety be nsed — readily 
onsented. Indeed the great question touch- 
Dg the cnrrency conld not be brought forward 
Qore conTeniently than in snoh a Committee. 
V^hen the Speaker had left the chair, Howe 
tarangned against the war as vehemently as he 
lad in former years harangaed for it He 
ailed for peace, peace on any terms. The na- 
ion, he sud, resembled a wounded man, fight- 
Dg desperately on, with blood flowing in tor- 
ents. During a short time the spirit might 
tear up the frame: but faintness must soon 
ome on. No moral energy could long hold out 
^inst physical exhaustion. He found very 
ittle support. The great majority of his hearers 
rere fully determined to put every thing to 
tazard rather than submit to France. It was 
neeringly remarked that the state of his own 
nances had suggested to him the image of a 
lan bleeding to death, and that, if a cordial 
rcfre administered to him in the form of a sa- 
iry, he would trouble himself little about the 
rained veins of the commonwealth. **We did 
ot,'' said the Whig orators, '< degrade our- 
elves by siung for peace when our flag was 
based out of our own Ohannel, when Tour- 
ille's fleet lay at anqhor in Torbay, when the 
rish nation was in arms against us, when every 
ost from the Netherlands brought news of 
ome disaster, when we had to contend against 
be genius of Louvois in the Cabinet and of 
•ua^emburg in the field. And are we to turn 
appliants now, when no hostile squadron dares 
3 show itself even in the Mediterranean, when 
fUT arms are victorious on the Continent, when 
lod has removed the great statesman and the 
Teat soldier whose abiHties long frustrated our 
ffbrts, and wh«n the weakness of the French 
dministration indicates, in a manner not to be 
listaken, the ascendency of a femsJe favourite?" 
Iowe*8 suggestion was contemptuously rejected ; 
nd the Committee proceeded to take into con- 
ideration the state of the currency.* 

Meanwhile the newly liberated presses of the 
apital never rested a moment. Innumerable 
•amphlets and broadsides about the coin lay on 
tie counters of the booksellers, and were tluust 
ite the hands of members of Parliament in the 
>bby. In one of the most curious and amusing 
f these pieces Lewis and his ministers are in- 
roduced, expressing the greatest .alarm lest 
Ingland should make herself the richest country 
1 the world by the simple expedient of calling 
inepence a shilling, and confidently predicting 
tiat, if the old standard were maintained, there 
rould be another revolution. Some writers 
ehemently objected to the proposition that the 
ublic should b^ the expense of restoring the 
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currency : some urged the government to ta&e 
this opportunity of assimilating the money of 
England to the money of neighbouring nations : 
one projector was for coining guilders j another 
for coining dollars, f 

Within the walls of Parliament the debates 
continued during several anxious days. At 
length Montague, after defeating, first those 
who were for letting things remain unaltered 
till the peace, and then those who were for the 
little shilling, carried eleven resolutions in which 
the outiines of his own plan were set forth. It 
was resolved that the money of the kingdom 
should be recoined according to the old standard 
both of weight and of fineness ; that all the new 
pieces should be milled; that the loss on the 
clipped pieces should be borne by the public ; 
that a time should be fixed after which no clip* 
ped money should pass, except in payments to 
the government ; and that a later time should 
be fixed, after which no clipped money should 
pass at all. What divisions took place in the 
Committee cannot be ascertained. When the 
resolutions were reported there was one divi- 
sion. It was on the question whether the old 
standard of weight should be maintained. The 
Noes were a hundred and fourteen ; the Ayes 
two hundred and twenty five. { 

It was ordered that a bill founded on the re- 
solutions should be brought in. A few days 
lati»r the Chancellor of the Exchequer explained 
to the Commons, in a Committee of Ways and 
Means^ the plan by which he proposed to meet 
the expense of the recoinage. It was impossi* 
ble to estimate with precision the charge of 
making good the deficiencies of the clipped 
money. But it was certain that at least twelve 
hundred thousand pounds would be required* 
Twelve hundred thousand pounds the Bank of 
England undertook to advance on good security. 
It was a maxim received among financiers that 
no security which the government could offer 
was so good as the old hearth money had been. 
That tax, odious as it was to the great majority 
of those who paid it, was remembered with re- 
gret at the Treasury and in the City. It oc- 
curred to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
it might be possible to devise an impost on 
houses, which might be not less productive nor 
less certain than the hearth money, but which 
might press less hearily on the poor, and might 
be collected by a less vexatious process. The 
number of heiuihs in a house could not be as- 
certained without domiciliary visits. The win- 
dows a collector might count without passing 
the threshold. Montague proposed that the 
inhabitants of cottages, who had been cruelly 
harassed by the chinmey men, should be alto- 
gether exempted firom the new duty. His plan 
was approved by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and was sanctioned by the House with- 
out a division. Such was the origin of the win- 
dow tax, a tax idiich, though doubtless a great 
evil, must be considered as a blessing when 
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, Qompmd n^tk the erne from which it moned 
the nation.* 

ThuB far things had gone smoothly. But now 
. came a crisis which required tbe most skilfkil 
steering. The news that the Parliament and 
the government were determined on a reform of 
the currency produced an ignorant panic among 
the common people. Every man wished to get 
rid of his clipped crowns a&d halfcrowns. No 
man liked to take them. There were brawls 
approaching to riots in half the streets of Lon^ 
don. The Jacobites, always fall of joy and 
hope in a day of adversity and public danger, 
ran about with eager looks and noisy tongues. 
The health of King James was publicly drunk 
in taverns and on ale benches. Many members 
of Parliament, who had hitherto supported the 
government^ began to waver ; and, that nothing 
might be wanting to the difficulties of the con- 
juncture, a dispute on a point of privilege arose 
between the Hoascs. The Bec<Mnage Bill, 
framed in conformity with Montague^s resolu- 
Uons, had gone up to the Peers and had come 
back with amendments, some of which, in the 
opinion of the Commons, their Lordships had 
no right to make. The emergency was too se- 
rious to admit of delay. Montague brought in 
a new bill, which was in fact his former bill 
modified in some points to meet the wishes of 
the Lords : the Lords, though not perfectly.oon- 
tented with the new bill, passed it without ^ny 
alteration; and the royal assent was imme- 
diately given. The fourth of May, a date long 
remembered over the whole kingdom and espe- 
cially in the capital, was fixed as the day on 
which the government would cease to receive 
the clipped money in payment of taxes, f 

The principles of the Eecoinage Act are ex- 
cellent But some of the details, both of that 
Aet and of a supplementary Act which was 
passed at a later period of the session, seem to 
prove that Montague had not fully considered 
what legislation can, and what it cannot, effect. 
For example, he persuaded the Parliament to 
enact that it should be penal to give or take 
more than twenty-two shillings for a guinea. It 
may be confidentiy affirmed £at this enactment 
was not suggested or approved by Locke. He 
well knew that the high price of gold was not 
the evil which afflicted the State, but merely a 
symptom of that evil, and that a fall in the 
price of gold would inevitably follow, and could 
by no human power or ingenuity be made to 
precede, the recoinage of ^'^ silver. In fact, 
the penalty seems to have produced no effect 
whatever, good or bod. Till the milled silver 
was in circulation, the g^nea continued, in 
spite of the law, to pass for thirty shillings. 
"When the milled silver became plentiful, &e 
goinea fell, not to twenty-two shMngs, which 
was the highest price allowed by the law, but to 
twenty-one shillings and sixpence. | 

Early in February the panic which had been 
caused by the first debate on the currency sub- 
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X That Locke was not a party to the attempt to make 



sided ; and* firom that time tSn the fourfli of Hay, 

the want of money was not very severely ftlk 
The recoinage began. Ten fomaces wen 
erected in the garden behind the Treasury : a&d 
every day huge heaps of pared and defae&l 
crowns and shillings were turned into masi^y in- 
gots which were instantly sent off to the mint ra 
tiie tower.} 

With the fate of the law which restored the 
currency was closely connected tbe fate of sat- 
other law, wliich hod been several years unde 
the coiisideration of Parliament, and ha^i caused 
several warm dittputes between the bercditaiT 
and the elective branch of the legislature. Tae 
session had scarcely comilbenced when the £28 
for regulating Trials in cases of Hi^h Tres^oe 
was again laid on the table of the Conunon«. Of 
the debates to which it gave occasion nothing 9 
known except one interesting ciTcumsta&oe 
which has been preserved by tradition. Am*^ 
those who supported the bill appeared con5pic»> 
ous a young Whig of high rank, of ample i<»- 
tune, and of great abilities which had lieen u- 
siduously improved by study. Thia was Aa- 
thony Ashley Cooper, Lord Ashley, eldest soa 
of the second Earl of Shaftesbury, and grandsoa 
of that renowned politician who had, in the days 
of Charles tbe Second, been at one time the m^jdl 
unprincipled of ministers, and at another the 
most unprincipled of demagogues, Aahley b^ 
just been retomed to Parliament for the borGii|i 
of Poole, and was in his twenty-^fth year. 1b 
the course of his speech he faltered, irtammered 
and seemed to lose the thread of tdis reasoning. 
The House, then, as now, indulgent to noTica, 
and then, as now, well aware that, on a first ap- 
pearance, the hesitation which is the effeei of 
modesty and sensibility is quite as promi»sg a 
sign as volubility of utterance and ease of maa- 
ner, encouraged him to> proceed. ** How can I, 
Sir," said the young orator, recorering himal^ 
"produce a stronger argument in favour of th^ 
bill than my own failure? My fortune, bj 
character, my life, are not at stake. I is 
speaking to an audience whose kindness might 
well inspire me with courage. And jet, frca 
mere nervousness, £rom mere want of pracrlce 
in addressing large assemblies, I have lost kj 
recollection: I am unable to g^ on with my argu- 
ment. How helpless, then, must be a poor mac 
who, never having opened his lips in public, it 
called upon to reply, without a moment's prepa- 
ration, to the ablest and most experienced advo- 
cates in the kingdom, and whose faculties ait 
paralysed by the thought that, if he fails to eoa- 
vinoe his hearers he will in a few honrs die ol a 
gallows, a^d leave beggary and infamy to thc<N 
who are dearest to him.*' It may reasonat^j 
be suspected that Ashley's confusion and the in- 
genious use which he made of it had been esrc* 
fully premeditated. His speech, however, made 
a great impression, and probably raised expecta- 
tions which were not folfilled. His health wu 
delicate: his taste was refined eyen to fastidi- 
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in the despatches of L'Hermltage, and erren ftauk. I 
Brief Memoirss, though Haynes was a devoted adbennt sf 
Montagne. 
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1m Men l«ft poUtios to mcft nho&t bo- 
lies and minds irere of coanor texture thaa hii 
rwn, gave himself «p to mere inteUeotoAl luxury, 
o8t himself in the mates of the old Aoedemio 
philosophy, and aspured to the g)otj of renTing 
he old Aotdemio elo()nenoe. His diction,' af- 
ected and florid, bat. often singularly beautiful 
md melodious, fiMoinated many young enthusi- 
lats. He had not merely disciples^ bat wor- 
ihippcrs. His lift was short : bat he lived long 
mough to become tiie founder of a new seot of 
Snglish freothiakeri, diametrioaUy opposed in 
xpinions and feelings to thai seet oC fywthinkers 
if lehich Hobbes was the oracle. Paring many 
rears the Characteristies eontinned to be the 
jospel of romantio and sentimental unbelievers, 
rbile the Oospel of coldblooded and haidheaded 
inbelievers was the Leriathan. 

The biU, so often brought in and so often lost, 
rent throu(^ the Commons without a diTision, 
tnd was carried up to the Lords* It soon came 
)ack with the long disputed clause altering the 
nnstitution of the Court of the Lord High Stew- 
ard. A strong party among the representatiTes 
tf the people was still unwilling to grant any 
tew privilege to the nobility : but the moment 
ras critical. The misunderstanding which had 
(risen between the Houses touehing the Beoom- 
kge Bin had produeed inoonrenienoes which 
night well alarm e^n a bold politician. It was 
keoessary to purchase concession by eoneessioa. 
[!he Commons, by a hundred and ninety two 
'otes to a hundred and fifty, agreed to the 
dnendment on which the Lords had, during four 
'ears, so obstinately insisted ; and the Lords in 
etum immediately passed the Beeoinage Bill 
rithout anyameadbnent. 

There had been much oonteotion as to the time 
I which the new system of procedure in oases 
f high treason should come into operation; and 
he bill had onee been lost iiveonsequenoe of a 
[ispiite on this point Many persons were of 
pinion that the chaise oa^t not to take place 
til the close of the war. It was notorious, they 
aid, that the foreiga enemy was abetted by too 
sany traitors at home ; and, at such a time, the 
everity of the laws which protected tiie eom- 
lon wealth against the maohinations of bad eiti- 
ens ought not to be relaxed. It was at last do- 
ermined that the new regulations diould take 
ffoct on the twenty-fifth of Blaroh, the first day, 
ccording to the old Calendar, of the year 1696. 

On the twenty-first of January the Beeoinage 
till and the Bill for regulating Trials in cases 
f High Treason reoeiTed the royal assent On 
he following day the Commons repaired lo Ken- 
tngton on an errand by no means agreeable 
ither to themsehes or to the Kmg. ^kiey wwe, 
8 a body, fully resolTed to support Um, at what- 
ver cost and at whaterer hasard, against every 
9reign and domestie foe. Bui they were, as 
ideod erery assembly of fire hundred tad thir- 
oen English gentlemen that could 1^ any pro- 
ess have been brought togeiii«r must hare been, 
3alou8 of the fttveur which he showed to the 
riendfi of his yoath« He had set his heart on 
lacing the house of Bentinok on a level in 
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wealth and splendour witl Hio faodses of How« 
ard and Seymour, of Russell and CavendislL 
Some of the ftirsst hereditary domains of the 
Crown had been granted to Portland, not with* 
out murmuring on the part both of Whigs and , 
Tories. Nothing had been done, It is true, 
whioh was not in conformity with the letter of the 
law and wi^h a long series of preoedentSi Erery 
English BOTereign had from time immemorial 
considered the lands to whioh he had succeeded 
in virtue of his office as his private property. 
Brery family that had been great in England, 
fpom the Be Veres down to the Hydes, had been 
emriohed by royal deeds of gift. Charles the 
Seoend had canned ducal eetates for his bastards 
out of his kereditaiy domain. Nor did the Bill 
of Bights contain a word wMeh could be con- 
strued to mean that the King was not at perfect 
liberty to alienate any part of the estates of thfft 
Crown. At fint» therefore, Williaai*s liberality 
to his oeuntrjrmen, though it caused much dia- 
eontent, called forth no renmnstranee fh)m the 
Parliament But he at length went too far. fa 
1696 he ordered the Lords of the Treasury to 
make out a warrant granting to Portland a mag* 
mfieent estate in Denbis^sliire. This estate was 
said to be worth more than a hwndred thousand 
pounds. The annual faieome, therefore, can 
hardly haTe been less than six thousand pounds; 
and the annual rent which was reserved to^the 
Crown was only six and eightpenoe. This, hew* 
ever, was not the worst With the property were 
inseparably connected extensive royalties, which 
the people of North Wales Oould not patiently 
see in the hands of any Bublect More than a 
century before Elisabeth had bestowed a part of 
the same territory on her favourite Leicester. 
On that occasion the population of Benbighshire 
had risen in anns; and, after much tumult and 
several executions, Leicester had thought it a^ 
visable to resign his mistress's gift back to her. 
The opposition to Portland was lees violent, but 
not less effeeUve. Some of the eiuef gentlemen 
of the principality made strong ropresentationB • 
to the ministers through whose bfioes the war- 
rant had to pass, and at length brought the sub- 
ject under the oonsideradon of the Lower House. 
An address was unanimously voted requestinc 
the Eling to stop the grant: Portland begged 
that he might not be the cause of a dispute be- 
tween his master And the Parliament; and the 
King, though much mortified, yielded to the ga- 
nen^ wish of the nation.* 

This unfortunate aflhii*, though it terminated 
irithoQt an open quarrel^ I A much sore feeling. 
The Si9g was angrr with the Commons, and 
still more angry with the Whig ministers who 
had not ventured to defend his grant The loyal 
affection which the Parliament had testified to 
him during the first days of the session had per- 
oeptibiyoooled; and he was almost as unpopular 
as he liad ever been, when an event took place ! 
which suddenly brought baok to him the hearts ; 
of millions, and made him for a time as much ^ 
the idol of the nation as he had been at the end 
of 1688.f 

The plan of assassination which had been 
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•formed in the t^reeediog sprug had been giTon 
up in eonseqiiuioe of William's departure for 
the Continent The plan of inamrection which 
had been formed in the rammer had been gdyen 
up for want of help from France. But l^ore 
the. end of the antumn both plans were resumed. 
William had retomed to England; and the poe- 
sibility of getting rid of him by a ludcy shot or 
stab was again seriously discussed. The French 
troops had gone into winter quarters ; and the 
foToe, which Chamook had in vain demanded 
. while war was raging round Namur, might n6w 
be spared without ineonvenienee. Now, there- 
fore, a plot was laid, more formidable than any 
that had yet threatened the throne and the life 
of W^illiam: or rather, as has more than once 
happened in our history, two plots were laid, 
eHe within the other. The object of the greater 
plot was an open insurrection, an insnrreotlon 
which was to be supported by a foreign anny. 
In this plot almost all the Jacobites of note were 
more or less ooncerzied. Some laid in arms: 
some bou(^ horses: some made lists of the 
servants and tenants in whom they could plaee 
firm reliance. The less warlike members of the 
party could at leaet take off bumpers to the 
King over the water, and intimate by significant 
shrugs and whispers that he would not be over 
the water long. It was uniTersally remarked 
that the malecontents looked wiser than usual 
whep they were sober, and bragged more loudly 
than usiutl when they were drunk.* To the 
smaller plot, of which the object was the mur- 
der of William, only a few select traitors were 
privy. 

Each of these plots was under the direction 
of a leader specially sent from Saint Germains. 
The more honourable mission was entrusted to 
Berwick. He wae charged to communicate with 
tthe Jacobite nobUity and gentry, to ascertain 
what force they could bring into the field, and 
to fix a time for the rising. He was authorised 
to assure them that the French government was 
collecting troops and transports at CaUus, and 
that, as soon as it was known thwe that a re- 
bellion had broken out in England, his father 
would embark with twelve thousand veteran 
soldiers, and would be among them in a few 
hours. 

A more haiardous part was assigned to an 
emissary of lower rank, but of great address, 
aetivity and courage. This was Sir George Bar- 
dlay, a Scotch gentleman who had served with 
endit under Dundee, and who, when the war 
in the Highlands had ended, had retired to Saint 
Germains. Barclay was called into the royal 
doset, and received his orders from the royal 
lips. He was directed to steal across the Chan- 
nel and to repair to London. He was told that 
a few select <^cers and soldiers should speedily 
foUow him by twos and threes. That they 
might have no difficulty in finding him, he was 
to walk, on Mondsys and Thursdays, in the 
Piasza of Covent Guden after nightfall, with a 
white handkerchief hanging from hip coat pocket 
He was furnished with a considerable sum of 
money, and with « commissien which was not 
only signed but written from beginning to end 
by James himself. This commission authorised 
.the bearer to do firom time to time such acts of 
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hostility against the Frinoe ef i 
Prince's adherents as should most ooufaueti 
the service ef the King.^ What e«plai i atifln ^ 
these very comprehensive words was oraUy gim 
by James we are not informed. 

Lest BaroUy's absence firam Saint Genaum 
should cause any suspicion, it was g^vea c« 
that his loose way of life had made it neoeswy 
for him to put himself under the caxe of a sir- 
geon at Paris.f He set out with eight hundnd 
pounds in his portmanteau, hastened to tk 
coast, and embarked on board of a privaiea 
which was employed by the Jaeofaatea aa a refa- 
lar packet -boat between France and Ki^boi 
This vessel conveyed him to a desolate sfoi m 
Ronmey Marsh. About half a mile from ikt 
landing place a smugger named Hnst lived m 
a dreary and unwholesome fen whore lie had m 
neighbours but a few rode shepherds. Wi 
dwelling was unguLarly well sitoated for a era- 
traband traffic in French wares. Gar^ws d 
Lyons silk and Valenciennes lace saflSoflox c 
load thir^ packhorses had repeatedly bcca 
landed in that dismal solitude irithoat attnci> 
ing notice. But, dnee the Beivoltttum, Hdt 
hf^ discovered that of aU cargoes a earg^ 
traitors paid best His lonely abode becssM 
the resort of men of high consideration, Euk 
and Barons, Knights aad Doetois of Divinhj. 
Some of them lodged many days under his nit 
while waiting for a passage. A olamdeetine p:« 
wae established between his house and Load^ 
The couriers were constantly going and retszfi> 
ing: they performed their journeys up and do«i 
on foot; but they appeared to be gentlemyn, aai 
it was whispered that one of them was the sa 
of a titled man. The letters from Saint Ger- 
mains wwe few and smaU. Those directed to 
Saint Germains were numerous and bulky : they 
were made up like parcels of millinery, and wen 
buried in the morass tUl they were oaUed for by 
the privateer. 

Here Barclay landed in Januaiy 1696 ; sad 
hence he took the road to Londoa.^ He ms 
followed, a few days later, by a tall ywiHk, «b» 
concealed his name, but who prodneed credea- 
tials of the highest authority. This youth tee 
proceeded to London. Hunt allerwards &- 
covered that his humble roof had had the hooD« 
of sheltering the Duke of Berwick.^ 

The part which Barclay had to perfionn wm 
difficult and hasardons; and he (xmitted m 
precaution. He had been little in Londc-m: 
and his face was consequently nnknovm to ^ 
agents of the govemm^it. Nerertfaeless ^ 
had several lod^ngs: he difjguiHert. himself » 
well that his oldest friends ironld not han 
known hflh by broad daylight ; and yet he se^ 
dom ventured into the streets exc^>t in Urn 
dark. His chief agent was a monk who, undv 
several names, heard confessicms sad saii 
masses at the risk ol his neokk This man isii- 
mated to some of the sealots with whom he csk- 
sorted that aspeoial agent of the royal fiuoaly 
was to be spoken with in Coirant Gardca, » 
certain nights, at a certain hear, and mi^t be 
known by certain 8igas.2 In this way Barekj 
became acquainted with several men fit for his 
purpose. The first persons to whom he fa^7 
opened himself were Charaock and Parkyna. 
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He talked iHth them ftbo\it the plot irhioh they 
and some of their friends had formed in the 
preceding spring against the Hfe of William. 
Both Chamoek and Parkyns deolared that the 
scheme might easily be ezecnted, that there 
was no want of resolute hearts among the Roy- 
alists, and that all that was wanting was some 
sign of His Mijesty's approbation. 

Then Barclay produced his commiBsion. He 
ehowed his two aeoomplioes that James had 
expressly commanded all good EngUshmen; not 
only to rise in arms, not only to make war on 
the usurping gorerxmient^ not only to seize 
forts and towns, but also to do from time to 
time such other aets of hostility against the 
Prince of Orange as might be for the royal 
Berrioe. These words, Barclay said, plainly 
aiathorised an attack on the Prinoe's person. 
Gfaamock and Parkyns were totisfied. How in 
troth was it possible for them to doubt that 
James's oonfidential agent oorreetly construed 
James's expressions ? Kay, how was it possible 
for them to understand the large words of the 
Qpmmission in any sense but one, evcm if Bar- 
clay had not been there to act as commentator? 
If indeed the sulyject had never been brought 
under James's consideration, it might well be 
thought that those words had dropped from his 
pen without any definite meaning. But he had 
been repeatedly apprised that some of his 
Ariends in England meditated a deed of blood, 
and that they were waiting only for his appro- 
bation. Tliey had importuned him to spcaak 
one word, to give one sign. He had long kept 
Bilenoe; and, now that he broke silence, he 
merely told them to do whatever might be bene- 
ficial to himself and prejudicial to Uie usurper. 
They had his authorily as plainly given as they 
oould reasonably expect to have it given in 
such a case.* 

All that remained was to And a sufficient 
number of courageous and trustworthy assist- 
ants, to provide horses and weapons, aad to fix 
the hour and the phvoe of the slaughter. Forty 
cr fifty men, it was thought, would be sufScient. 
Those troopers of James's guard who had already 
followed Barclay across the Channel made up 
nearly half that number. James had himself 
0een some of these men before their departure 
from Saint Germains, had given them money 
for their journey, had told them by what name 
each of them was to pass in England, had com- 
manded them to act as they should be directed 
by Barclay, and had informed them where Bar- 
shay was to be found and by what tokens he was 
to be known.f They were ordered to depart 
in small i>arties, and to assign diiferent reasons 
^OT goin^. ' Some were ill : some were weary of 
Jie service : Gassels, one of the most noisy and 
nrofane among them, annoanoed that, since he 
Kmld not get military promotion, he should 
snter at the Scotch college and study for a 
earned profusion. Under such pretexts about 
.wenty picked men left the palace of James, 
aade their way by Bomney Marsh to London, 
uad found their captain walking in the dim 
ampUght of the Piasxa with the handkerehief 
lan^ng f^om his pocket One of these men 
ras Ambrose Rookwood, iHio held the rank of 
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Brigadier, and who had a high reputation f^ 
courage and honour: another was Major John 
Bemardi, an adventurer of Genoese extraction, 
whose name has derived a melancholy celebrity 
from a punishment so strangely prolonged that 
it at length shocked a generation wiiich could 
not remember his crime. ;( 

It was in these adventurers from France that 
Barclay placed his chief trust In a moment of 
elation he onee called them his Janissaries, and 
expressed a hope that they would get him the 
Qeorge and Oarter. But twenty more assaasinB 
at least were wanted. The conspirators probably 
expected valuable hdp from Sir John Friend, 
who had received a Colonel's commission signed 
by James, and had been most active in enlisting 
men and providing arms against the day when 
the French should appear on the coast of Kent 
The design was imparted %o him : but he thou|^ 
it 80 rash, and so likely to bring reproach f^ 
disaster on the good cause, that he w^ould lend 
no assistance to his friends, though he kept 
their secret reUgiously.J Charnock undertook 
to find eight brave and tnaty fellows. He 
communicated the design to Porter, not with 
Barclay's enl^ approbation; for Barclay ap- 
pears to have thought that a tavern brawler, 
who had recently been in prison for swaggering 
drunk about the streets and huzsaing in honour 
of the Prince of Wales, was hardly to be trusted 
with a secret of such fbarfnl import Porter 
entered into the plot with enthuMasm, and pro- 
mised to bring in others who would be useM. 
Among those whose help he engaged was his 
servant Thomas Reyes. Keyes was a far move 
formidable conspirator than might have been > 
expected from his station in life. The house- ^^ 
hold troops generaUy were devoted to William : 
but there was a taint of disaffection among tbe 
Blues. The chief conspirators had al^ady 
been tampering with some Roman Catholics wbo 
were in that regiment ; and Keyes was excel- 
lently qualified to bear a part in this work : for 
he had formerly been trumpeter of the corps, 
and, though he had quitted tiie service, he stiU 
kept up an acquaintance with some of the old 
soldiers in whose company he had lived at free 
quarter on the Somersetshire farmers after tbe 
battle of Sedgemoor. 

Parkyns, who was old and gouty, could not 
himself take a share in the work of death. But 
he employed himself , in providing horses, 
saddles and weapons for his yoonger and more 
active accomplices. In this department of 
business he was assisted by Charles Cranbume, 
a person who had long acted as a broker be- 
tween Jacobite plotters and people who dealt in 
cutlery aad firearms. Special orders were given 
by Barclay that the swords should be made 
rather for stabbing than for slashing. Barclay 
himself enlisted Edward Lowick, who had been 
a Mi^or in the Irish army, aad who had, since 
the capitnlation of Limerick, been living ob- 
scurely in London. The monk who had been 
Barclay's first confidant recommended two busy 
Papists, Richard Fisher and Christopher Knight- 
ley ; aad this recommendati<m was tho,ught sa#> 
fifnent Knightley drew in Edward King, a 
Roman CathoUe gentleman of hot and reslese 
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- tettper; and TSiag p^o6iized the MiislMioe of a 
i^ttch gambler and bully named De la Rae.* 

Meanwhile the heads of the conapiraoy held 
ftequent meetings at treason tavernsy for the 
purpose of settling a plan of operations. Bere- 
sal schemes were propose, applanded^ *o^ on 
full consideration, abandoned* At one time it 
was thought that an attack on Kensington Hoase 
fi dead of night might probablj be saeoessfol. 
The outer ws^ might eoisily be sealed. If once 
tatty armed men were in Uie gazden, the palaoe 
woold soon be sttmned or set on fire. Some 
Were of opinion that it would be beet to strike 
the blow on a Sunday as William went ftom 
Kensington to attmd divine serrioe at the chapel 
of Saint James's Palaoe. The murderers might 
assemble near the spot where Apdey House and 
Hamilton Place now stand. Just as the royal 
.ooaoh passed out of Hyde Park, and was about 
to enter what has since been called the Qreen 
Park, thirty of the oonspirators, well mounted, 
might fall on the guanls. The guards were 
offd^narily only fire and twenty. They would 
be taken eompletdy by surprise ; and probably 
half of them would be shot or cut down before 
they oould strike a blow. Meanwhile ten or 
twelTe resolute men on foot would stop the oaiv 
riage by shooting the horses, and woidd then 
without difficulty despatch the King. At last 
the preference was giyen to a plan originally 

- sketched by Fisher and put into shape by Porter. 
IVilliam was in the habit of ^oing every Satur- 
day from Kensington to hunt in Richmond Park. 
There was then no bridge oTor the Thames be- 
tween I/ondon and Kingston. The King there- 
fore went, in a coach escorted by some of his 
body guards, through Tumham Oreen to the 
river. There he took boat, crossed the water 
and found another coach and another set of 
guards ready to reoelve him on the Surrey side. 
The first coach and the first set of guarote 
nwaited his return on the northern bonk. The 

- conspirators Wertained with great precision 
the whole order of these journeys, and carefully 
examined the ground on both sides of the 
Thames. They thought that the^should attack 
the King with more .vlvantage on the Bliddlesex 
than on the Surrey bank, and when he was re- 
turniog than when he was going. Por, when he 
was going, he was often attended to the water 
side by a great retinue of lords and gentlemen ; 
but on his retom he had only fats guards about 
him. The place and time were fixed. The place 
was to be a narrow and winding lane leadbig 
from the landingplace on the north of the river 
to Tumham Qreen. The spot may still be easily 
found. The ground has since been drained by 
trenches. But in the seventeenth century it 
was a quagmire, through which the royal coach 
was with difficully tugged at a foot's pace. The 
time was to be the afternoon of Saturday the 
fifteenth of February. On that day the Forty 
were to assemble in small parties at pubUc 
houses near the Green. Yfhm the signal was 
-^ven that the coach was approaching they were 
to take horse and repair to their posts. As tiie 
cavalcade same up this lane Chamock was to 
•ttaok the guards in the rear, Bookwood on one 
iank. Porter on the other. Meanwlfile Barclay, 
with eight trusty men, was to stop the coach 
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and to do the dead. That ae laat&auBA «f t 
King mi^t escape notice, two ordeffUnn 
appointed to watch the palace. One of thess 
men, a bold and active Fleming, named Putanl, 
was eq>eoiaUy charged to keep Barei^ wall 
inform^. The other, whose businesB was lo 
communicate with Ohamoek, was a mflian 
named Chambers, who had served in the Iiisk 
army, had received a severe wound m the 
breast at the' Boyne, and, on aocoont of that 
wound, bore a savage penonal hatred to Wil> 
liam.f 

While Barclay was making all hit anaoge- 
ments for the assassination, Berwi^ waa atdo*' 
Touring to persuade the Jacobite aristocncy ts 
rise in arms. Bat this was no easy taslL 
Several consultations were held; and thorewas 
one great muster ^f the party under tba pra* 
tenoe of a masquerade^ for which tickete wen 
distributed among tlie initiated at one gninsa 
each4 All ended however in talkingy siaging 
and drinking. Many men of rank and fbttODe 
indeed declared that titey would draw tliar 
swords for their rigfatfU Sovareigii as aoen as 
thdr ri^Dtfol Sovereign was in the islaad wHk 
a French army; and Berwidc had besB esi> 
powered to assure them that a Frenoli army 
ehoi!Ud foe sent as soon as they had dimwa ite 
sword. But betweenrwhat they aaicad and whrt 
he was authorised to grant there was a differeaos 
which admitted of no comproadse. Leai^ 
situated as he was, would not liric ten or twelve 
thousand excellent soldiers on the mere faith of 
promises. Similar promises had been aaade ia 
1690; and yet, when the fleet of Toarvilla had 
appeared on the coast of Devondiire, the vresten 
counties had risen as one man in defeaoe off the 
government, and not a single maloeoniteiit had 
dared to utter a wMsper in favoar of tin 
invaders. Similar promises hod been made ia 
1692; and to tiie cooideaee which had been 
placed in those promisee was to be at t ri b l e d 
the great disaster of La Hogue. The French 
King would not be deceived a third time. Ha 
would gladly help the Si^lish royalxsts: but 
he must first see tiiem help themselvea. There 
was much reason in this ; and there was leasca 
also in what the Jacdntes urged on the oAer 
side. X If, they said, th^ were to rise, writhoal 
a single disciplined regiment to baolt them, 
against an usurper supported by a regular 
army, they should all be out to pieaes befoti 
the news that they were up could readi Tcr> 
saillea. As Berwick could hold out no hope 
that there would be an invasion before thoe 
was an insurrection, aad aa Ids Bngliah fticDdt 
were immovable in tiieir detenmnatioa that 
there should be no insurreetiQD tQl there waa 
an invaaian, he had nothing more to de heni» 
and became impatient to depart. 

lie was tiie mere impatient to depart beeaasa 
the fifteenth of February drew near. For he 
was in constant oommunication vritii Barday, 
and was perfectly apprised of all the detaSa of 
the crime which was to be perpetrated on that 
day. He waa generally considered as a man of 
sturdy and even ungracious integrity'. Bat te 
such a degree had his sense of 'ri^t and wrong 
been perverted by his seal for Ihe k rtjsr a ^is of 
his family, and by his respect for the leasoia of 
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U» pri«6t8, tkftt he did not, as he bas himself 
ingeniunisly oonilBSsed, think that ho lay under 
any obligation to dissnade the assassms from 
the exeootlon of their purpose. He liad indeed 
only DIM objection to their design; and tliat 
objection he kept to himself. It was simply 
this, that all who were conoemed were very 
likely to be hanged. That, howerer, was their 
B(ffair; and, if they ehoee to ran such a risk in 
the good cause, it was not his bnmness to dis* 
Bonrage them. His mission was qvite distinct 
from theirs: he was not to act with them; and 
he had no inclination to suffer with them. He 
therefore hastened down to Bomney Marsh, 
and creased to Calais.* 

At Calais he found preparations making for a 
descent on Kent Troo|» filled the town: trans* 
ports filled the i>ort Boufflers had been or- 
dered to repair thither from Flanders, and to 
take the command. James himself was daily 
Bxpeoted. In fttet he had already left Saint 
Qermains. Berwick, however, would not wait. 
He took the road to Paris, met his fhther at 
Clermont, and made a ftill report of the state of 
things in England. His embassy had failed : 
the Royalist nobiUty and gentiy seemed re- 
solved not to rise till a Frendi army was in the 
island : but there was still a hope : news would 
probably come within a few days that the usnrxH 
er was no more ; and such news would change 
the whole aspect of aff&irs. James determined 
to go on to Calais, and there to await the event 
of Barclay's plot Berwick hastened to Vor- 
Bttilles for the purpose of giving explanations to 
Lewis. What the nature of the explanations 
was we know from Berwiok's own narrative." 
He plainly told the French King that a small 
band of loyal men would in a short time make 
an attempt on the life of the great enemy of 
France. The next courier might bring tidings 
of an event which would probably subvert the 
English government and dissolve the European 
coalition. It might have been thought that a 
psince who ostentatiously sifected the character 
of a devout Christian and of a courteous knight 
would instantly have taken measures for con- 
yeying to his rival a caution which perhaps 
xaight still arrive in time, and would have se- 
▼erely reprimanded the guests who had so grossly 
abused his hospitality. Such, however, was m>t 
the conduet of Lewis. Had he been asked to 
give his Banction to a murder he would probably 
have refused with indignation. But he was not 
moved to indignation hj learning that, without 
his sanction, a crime was likely to be committed 
'Which would be far more beneficial to his ilk- 
tereste than ten such victories as that of Lan- 
ddn. He sent down orders to Calais that his fleet 
should be in such readiness as might enable him 
to take advantage of the great crisis which ho 
anticipated. At Calais James waited with still 
more impatience for the signal that his nephew 
was no more. That signal was to be given by 
a fire, of which the taA was already prepared 
on the cliffs of Kent, and which would be visible 
across the strait8.f " 

But a peculiar fate has, in our country, al- 
ways attended such conspiracies as that of Bar- 
clay and Chamock. The English regard 
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sinatlon, and have during some ages regarded . 
it, with a loathing peculiar to themselveo. So 
English indeed is this sentiment that it cannot 
even now be called Irish, and that, till a recent 
period, it was not Scotch. In Ireland to thia 
di^ the viUaia who shoots at his enemy frooft 
behind a hedge is too often protected from jus* 
tioe by publio sympathy. In Scotland plans of 
assassination were often, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, successfully exe- 
cuted, though known to great numbers of per* 
sons. The ^murders of Beaton, of Rizsio, of 
Bamley, of Murray, of Sharpe, are conspicuous 
instanoea The royalists who murdered Lisle in 
Switzeriand were Irishmen: the royalists who 
murdered Aseham at Madrid were Irishmen: 
the royalists who murdered Dorislaos at the 
Hague were Scotchmen. In England, as sooi» 
as sach a design ceases to be a secret hidden im 
the recesses of one gloomy and ulcerated heart, 
the risk of detection and fulure becomes «z* 
treme. Felton and Bellingham reposed trust in- 
no human being, and they were therefore able to 
accomplieh their evil purposes. But Babing- 
ton's conspiracy against Elisabeth, Fawkes'a 
conspiracy against James, Gerard's conspinM^ 
against Cromwell, the Bye House conspiracy, 
the Cato Street conspiracy, were all discovered, 
frustrated and punished. In truth such a con* 
spiracy is here exposed to equal danger from 
the good and firom the bad qualities of the con- 
epiratcNrs. Scarcely any Englishman, not ut-. 
terly destitute of conscience and honour, will 
engage in a plot for slaying an unsuspectiug fel- 
low creature; and a wretch who bias neither 
conscience nor honour is likely to think much 
on the danger which he incurs by being true to 
his associates, and on the rewards which ho may 
obtain by betraying them. There are, it is true, 
persons in whom religious or .political fanati* 
clsm has destroyed all moral sensibility on one 
partioular point, and yet has left that sensi- 
bility generally unimpaired. Such a person was 
Bigby. He had no scn^ple about blowing King, 
Lords and Commons into the air. Yet to his 
accomplices he was religiously and chivalrously 
faithf 111 ; nor could even the fear of the rack ex- 
tort from him one word to their prejudice. But 
this union of depravltjr and heroism is very rare. 
The vast minority of men are either not vi<i|ious 
enough or not virtuous enough to be loyal and 
devoted members of treacherous and cruel con- 
federacies ; and, if a single member should want 
either the necessary vice or the necessary virtue, 
the whole confederacy is in danger. To bring 
together i^one body forty Englishmen, all hard- 
ened cutthroats, and yet all so upright and 
generous that neither the hope of opulence nor 
the dread of the gallows can tempt anyione of 
them to be false to the rest, has hitherto been 
found, and will, it is to be hoped, always be 
found impossible. 

There were among Barclay's followers, both 
men too bad and men too good to be trusted 
with such a secret as his. . The first whose 
heart failed him was Fisher. Even before the 
time and place of the crime had been fixed, he 
obtained an audience of Portland, and told that ■ 
lord that a design was forming against the 
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l&ng'fl fife. Some days later Fisher eame 
again with mere precise inteUigenoe. Bat his 
cfaaraeter was not such as entitled him to 
nraofa credit; and the knayeiy of Fuller, of 
Young, of Whitney and ef Taafe, had made 
men of sense slow to believe stones of plots. 
Portland, therefore/ though in general very 
easily alarmed where the safety of his mas- 
ter and fHend was ooneemed, seems to have 
thought little about the matter. Bnt, on the 
erening of the fourteenth of Febmary, he re- 
oeiyed a Tisit tnjm a person whose testimony he 
oould not treat lightly. This was a Boman Ca- 
tholic gentleman of known courage and ho- 
nour, named Pendergrass. He had, on the 
preceding day, cqme up to town from Hamp- 
shire, in consequence of a pressing summons 
ttom Porter, who, dissolute and unprincipled as 
he was, had to Pendergrass been a most kind 
friend, indeed almost a father. In a Jacobite 
insurrection Pendergrass would probably haTC 
been one of the foremost. But he learned with 
horror that he was expected to bear a part in a 
wicked and shamefiil deed. He found himself 
in one of those situations which most cruelly 
torture noble and sensiliTe natures. What was 
he to do? Was he to commit a^urder? Was 
he to suiFer a murder which he could prevent to 
be committed? Tet was he to betray one who, 
however culpable, had loaded him with bene- 
fits? Perhaps it might be possible to save Wil* 
Ham without harming Porter? Pendergrass 
determined to make the attempt << My Lord," 
he said to Portland, ** as you valne King Wil- 
liam's life, do not let him hunt to-morrow. He 
f is the enemy of my religion : yet my religion 
constrains me to give him this caution. But 
the names of the conspirators I am resolved to 
conceal: some of them are my fHends: one of 
them especially is my benefactor ; and I will 
not betray them." 

Portland went instantly to the Ejng : but the 
King received the intelligence very coolly, and 
seemed determined not to be frightened out of 
a good day's sport by such an idle story. Port- 
land argued and implored in vain. He was at 
last forced to threaten that he would immedi- 
aitely make the whole matter public, unless His 
Majesty would consent to remain within doors 
during the next day ; and this threat was suc- 
cessful.* 

Saturday the fifteenth came. The Forty 
were all ready to mount, when they receired 
intelligence fh)m the orderlies who watched 
Kensington House that the King did not mean 
to hunt that morning. <* The fbx," said Cham- 
bers, with vindictive bitterness, *< keeps his 
eiirth.*' Then he opened his shirt, showed the 
great scar in his breast, and vowed revenge on 
William. 

The first thought of the conspirators was 
that their design had been detected. But they 
were soon reassured. It was given out that 
the weather had kept the King at home ; and 
indeed the day was cold and stormy. There 
was no sign of agitation at the pidace. No 
extraordinary precaution was taken. No ar- 
rest was made. No ominous whisper was 
heard at the coffeehouses. The delay was rex- 
atious : but Saturday the twenty-second would 
do as well. 
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But, before Saturday the twerty > !«■ > ■ ■»- 

rived, a third infonner, Pe la Roe, bad pK> 
sented himself at the palace. Uia waj of lift 
did not entiile him to much respeot; bat Us 
story agreed so exactly with what had bfca 
said by Fisher, and Pendergrass that «t«b Wii- 
liam li^ffji to believe that there was nal daa- 
ger. 

Very late in the evemng of Friday tie 
twenty-first, Pendergrass, who had as jct dit* 
closed much less than either of the etha> a- 
formers, but whose single word was worth 
much more than their joint oalh, was seat fcr 
to the royal closet. The fodthAil Portland aad 
the gallant Cutts were the only penofns whs 
witnessed the singular interview between tks 
King and his generous^enemy. Williaai, with 
courtesy and animatton whi<^ he norel j shoved, 
bnt which he never showed without makiaiga 
deep impression, urged Pendergrass to mptak 
out " Tou are a man of true probity aod bi>> 
nour: -I am deeply oUiged to j<m: but yon 
must feel that the same eonsideraticns which 
have induced you to tell us so maeb o«^ht tt» 
induce you to tell us something Bioi«. The 
cautions which you hsTc as yet given eaa only 
make me suspect every body that eosaes aesr 
me. They are sufficient to embitter soy lil^ 
but not sufficient to preserve it Ton nnst let 
me know the names of these men." Deimg 
more than half an hour the King oontinncd to 
entreat, and Pendergrass to refuse. At last 
Pendergrass said that he would gi^a tiie in- 
formation which was required, if he could be 
lyisured that it would be used only for the pre- 
vention of the crime, and not for the deetras* 
tion of the criminals. **I give you my wurd 
of honour," said William, « that your evideaee 
shall not be used against any person without 
your own free consent" It was long past mid- 
night when Pendergrass wrote down the nama 
of the chief conspirators. 

While these things were passing at Kensing- 
ton, a large party of the assassins was rerdling 
at a Jacobite tavern in Maiden Lane. Here 
they received their final orders for the moiTow. 
"Tomorrow or never," said King. ** Tomor- 
row, boys," cried Cassels with a onrse, ** we 
shall have the plunder of the field." The moi^ 
row came. iUl tras ready: the horses were 
saddled: the pistols were loaded: the swords 
were sharpened: the orderlies were on the 
alert: they early sent inteUigenee from the 
palace that the King was certainly going a 
hunting: all the usual preparations had bees 
made: a party of guards had been sent round 
by Kingston Bridge to Richmond: the royal 
coaches, each with six horses, had gone from 
the stables at Charing Cross to Kensuoigtoa. 
The chief murderers assembled in high glee at 
Porter's lodgings. Pendergrass, who, bj the 
King's command, appeared among tfaen, was 
greeted with ferocious mirth. " Pendetgrass," 
said Porter, " you are named one of the eight 
who are to do his business. I have a mnsquetooa 
for you that will carry eight balls." '* Mr. Faa- 
dergrass," said King, ** pray do not be afraid 
of smashing the glass itindows.*' From Pvsr- 
ter's lodgings the party a<it}oumed to die Bias 
Posts in Spring Gardens, where they meant to 
ti^e some refi^shment before they started ibr 
Tumham Green. They were at table when a 
message came from an orderly that the King 
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lad ehftag«d life mind and wonld not hunt; 
tnd scarcely bad they reooyered from their first 
lurpriae at this ominoiis newB, when Keyes, 
rho had been ont eooating among his old com- 
«de8, arrived irith news more ominons still. 
* The coaches have returned to Ghi^ring Gross, 
i^fae gnarde that were sent ronnd to Richmond 
laye jnst oome back to Kensington at fall gal- 
op, the flanks of the horses all white with 
6am. I haye had a word with one of the 
lines. He told me that strange things are 
nattered." Then the conntenanoes of the as- 
assins fell ; and their hearts died within them. 
*orter made a feeble attempt to disguise his nn- 
Asiness. He took np an orange and squeezed 
t, '<What cannot be done one day may be 
lone another. Oome, gentlemen, before we 
»ert let us haye one glass to the squeeiing of 
he rotten orange." The squeeslng of the rot- 
en orange was drank ; and the company dis- 
(ersed.* 

A few hours elapsed before all the eonspira- 
ors abandoned all hope. Some of them derived 
omfort from a report that the King had taken 
thysic, and that this was his only reason for not 
;oing to Richmond. If it were so, the blow 
light still be struck. Two Saturdays had been 
inpropitious. But Sunday was at hand. One 
f the plans which had formerly been discussed 
nd abandoned might be resumed. The usurper 
light be set upon at Hyde Park Oonier on his 
ray to his chapel. Ohamock was ready for any 
nterprise howeyer desperate. If the hunt was 
ip, it was better to die biting and scratching to 
he last than to be worried without resistance or 
eyenge. He assembled some of his aecomplioes 
t one of the numerous houses at which he had 
Mlgings, and pHed them hard with healths to 
lie King, to tiie Queen, to the Prince, and to the 
^rand Monarch, as they called Lewis. But the 
»rror and d^ection of the gang were beyond 
tie power of wine; and so many had stolen 
way that those who were left could effect no- 
[ling. In the course of the afternoon it was 
nown that tiie guards had been doubled at the 
alace; and soon after nightihU messages from 
he Secretary of State's office were hurrying to 
nd fro with torches through the streets, accom- 
anied by files of musketeers. Before the dawn 
f Sunday Ohamock was in custody. A little 
iter, Rookwood and Bernardi were found in bed 
t a Jacobite alehouse on Tower Hill. Seyen- 
sen more traitors were seiied before noon ; and 
hree of the Blues were put under arrest That 
loming a Oouncil was held; and, as soon as it 
ose, an express was sent off to ciJl home some 
egiments from Flanders ; Dorset set out for Sns- 
ex, of which he was Lord Lieutenant; Bomney, 
rho was Warden of the Cinque Ports, started 
or the coast of Kent; and Russell hastened 
own the Thames to take the command of the 
leet. In the eyenlng the Oouncil sate again, 
lome of the prisoners Were examined and com- 
litted. The Lord Mayor was in attendance, was 
oformed of what had been disooyered, and was 
pecially charged to look well to the peace of 
he capitaLf 
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On Monday morning aU the trahEibands of the 
Oity were under arms. The King went in state 
to die Honse of Lords, sent for the Oommons; 
and from the throne told the Parliament that« 
but for the protection of a gradous Proyidence, 
he shonld at that moment haye been a corpse, 
and the kingdom would haye been inyaded by a 
French army. The danger of inyasion, ^e 
added, was still great : but he had already giyen 
such orders as would, he hoped, suffice for the*^ 
protection of the realm. Some traitors were in 
custody: warrants were out against others : he 
should do his part in this emergency; and he 
relied on the Houses to do theirs. ( 

The Houses instantly yoted a joint address in 
which they thankfully acknowledged the dirine 
goodness which had presenred him to his people^ 
and implored him to take more than ordinary 
care of his person. They concluded by e>« 
horting him to seiie and secure all persons 
whom he regarded as dangerous. On the same 
day two important bills were brought into the 
Oommons. By (me the Habeas Oorpus Act was 
suspended. The other proyided that the Par* 
liament should not be dissolyed by the death of 
WilHam. Sir Bowland Gwyn, an honest country 
gentleman, made a motion of which he did not 
at all foresee the important consequences. He 
proposed that the members should enter into an 
association, for the defence of their Soyereiga 
and their country. Montague, who of all men 
was the quickest at taking and improying a hint, 
saw how much such an association wonld 
strengthen the goremment and the Whig party. { 
An instrument was immediately drawn up, by 
which the representatiyes of tibe people, each 
for himaelf, solemnly recognised William as 
rightf^ and lawfnl ^Jig, and bound themselyea 
to stand by him and by each other against 
James and James's adherents. Lastly they 
yowed that, if His Majesty's life should be 
shortened by yiolence, they would ayenge him 
signally on his murderers, and would, with on« 
heart, strenuously support the order of succee- 
sion settled by the Bill of Bights. It was or* 
dered that the House should be called oyer the 
next morning. II The attendance was conse^ 
quently great: the Association, engrossed en 
parchment, was on the table ; and the membera 
went up, cotmty by county, to sign their names.f . 
The King's speech, the joint address of both 
Houses, the Association framed by the Oom-* 
mens, and a proclamation, containing a list of 
the conspirators and oflbring a reward of a thoiH 
sand pounds for the apprelMusion of any one of 
them, were soon cried in all the streets of the 
cipital and carried out by all the post-bags. 
Whereyer the news came it raised the whoW 
country. Those two hateAil words, assassina-* 
tion and inyasion, acted like a spell. No inn 
pressment was necessary. The seamen canM 
forth from their hiding places by thousands to 
man the fleet Only ^ree days after the King 
had appealed to the nation, Bussell sailed out 
of the Thames with one great squadron. An* 
other was ready for action at Spithead. The 
militia of aU the maritime counties from the 
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VaA to the Lai»f B ^nd was ottder Mrnli. For 
persons accused of offenoes mereiy poiiiical 
tliere was generally much STmpathy. Btit Bar^ 
oiay's assassins were hunted like wolxes by the 
whole popu^tion. The abhorrence which the 
Sa^liah hare, through many generations, felt 
for domiciliary visits, and for all those impedi* 
mints which the police of continental states 
throws in the way of trav^ers, was fbr a time 
suspended. The gates of the City of Loadoo 
were kept many hours dosed while a strict 
search was made within. The magistrates of 
almost every walled town in the k&igdfem fol- 
lowed the example of the capital. On every 
highway parties of armed men were posted with 
ottlei*8 to stop passengers of suspicious appear- 
snce. During a few days it was hardly possible 
to perform a journey without a passport^ or to 
procure poi^t-horscs without the authority of a 
Justice of the peace. Nor was any voice raised 
against these precautions. The common people 
indeed were, if possible, more eager than the 
public functionaries to bring the traitors to jus- 
tice. This eagerness may perhaps be in part 
ascribed to the great rewards promised by the 
royal proclamation. The hatred which every 
good F^otestant felt for Popish cutthroats was 
not a little strengthened by the songs in whidi 
tiie street poets celebrated the lucky hackney 
eoochman who had caught his traitor, had re- 
eeived his thousand pounds, and had set up as 
a gentleman.'^ The zeal of the populace could 
in some places hardly be kept within the limits 
of the law. At the country seat of Parkyns in 
Warwickshire, arms and accoutrements suffi- 
cient to equip a troop of cavalry wore found. 
As soon as this was Imown, a furious mob as- 
aembledj pulled dowv^ the house and laid the 
gardens utterly waste, f Parkyns himself was 
tracked to a garret in the Temple. Porter and 
Keyes, who had fled into Surrey, were pursued 
hy the hue and cry, stopped by the country peo- 
ple near Leatherhead, and, after some show of 
resistance, secured and sent to prison. Friend 
was found hidden in the house of a Quaker. 
Xnightley was caught in the dress of a fine lady, 
and recognised in spite of his patches andf paint. 
In a few days all the chief conspirators were in 
eostody except Barclay, who succeeded in mak- 
ing his escape to France. 

At the same time some notorious malecon- 
teots were arrested, and were detained for a 
time on suspicion. Old Eoger Lestrange, now 
|a his eightieth year, was taken up. Ferguson 
was found hidden under a bed in Gray's Inn 
Lane, and was, to the general joy, locked up in 
Kewgate.J Meanwhile a special commissidh 
was issued for the trial of the traitors. Ther^ 
was no want of evidence. For, of the conspira- 
tors who had been seised, ten or twelve were 
ready to save themselves by bearing witness 
against their associates. None had been deeper 
in guilt, aad none shrank with more aljeet 
torror from death, than Porter. The govern- 
ment consented to spare him, and thus obtained, 
not only his evidence, but the much more re- 
spectable evidence of Pendergrass. Pender- 
grass was in no danger : he had committed no 
offence : his character was fair ; and his testi- 
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monf would' have Imt greater ntl^ii »ilh s 
juiy til|an the testuaovy of a ersvd «f a^ 
provers swearing for their aeeks. Bot ha htd 
the r<^ word of honour that ha ahowld noite 
a witness without his own coasasDi; aadhevM 
ftiUy detennmed not to be a wHoaea aakse ht 
were assured of Porter's aaliety. Porter an 
now saf^; and Pendergrass had po IcBg^asf 
wmple about relatittg the whole Crack. 

Chamock, King and Keyos wera ae* fir« la 
the bar. The Ghieft of the Ooea Courts 4 
Common Law and eevenil other ^ndgas voe « 
the bench; and among tfie aadimae ^rarasMf 
members of both Houses of PazlitfMBi. 

It was the eleventh of March. The vew Aa 
which regulated the procedure in cases of ^ 
treason was not to oome into for^ tiD tke 
tweuty-fiftJi. The culprits urged that, as tke 
Legislature had, by pamiag ihU Act, leeogmsed 
the justice of aUow&g them to aee tkair iiaii»' 
ment, and to avail themselves of the aa eistar w 
of an advocate, the iriboiial oagiit either « 
grant them what the highest aa&ersty had de- 
clared to be a reasonable indnlgenoe, or to dder 
the trial for a fbrtni^. The J wlgea» boweie, 
would consent to no dday. They Im^ thov- 
fore been aooosed by later writora of uaiBg ibe 
mere letter of the law in order to d e att ey na 
who, if that law had been oonstrmtd aeccrdiBs 
to its spirit, might have had eone ehaacetf 
escape. This accusation is ui|j«st. TfaoJadfss 
undoubtedly carried Ihe real inteslioiL of ihi 
Legislature faxto effect; and, for wJhatever in- 
justice was committed, the Legiriatiiro, and mn 
the Judges, ought to be held aoeoaiUable. Ike 
words, •♦twenty-fiftii of Match," had not dif^ 
into the Act by mere inadvertenae. AH peitin 
in Parliament had long been agreed as to the 
principle of the new regulations. The ca3y 
matter about which there was any diapnte was 
the time at which those regidataons should takt 
effect After debates exten<y]i|^ threii|di ecfcnl 
sessions, after repeated divitioBs irith variMs 
results, a compromise bad bean made; and it 
was surely not fbr the Courts to alter the temt 
of that compromipe. It may indeed be ec2&- 
fidently affirmed that, if the Honsea had tew- 
seen the Assassination Plot» they wnndd havt 
fixed, not an earlier, but a later day far the 
commencement of the new system. Undoabt- 
edly the Parliament, and eepeoially the Whig 
party, deserved serious bhune. For, if Hm eli 
rules of procedure gave no unfair advantage ts 
the Crown, tfaeie was no reason for alterisf 
them ; and if, as was generally adoutfted, thfv 
did give an unfair advantage to tiie C^wwn, asd 
that against a defendant on trial for hJa life, 
they ought not to have been soffeied to contiiiw 
in force a single day. But no bboB^ is due te 
the tribunals for not acting in direct epposkfea 
both to tiie letter and to the spirit of the law. 

The government might indeed ha^re pcetpcDcd 
the trials till the new Act same upito force : and 
it would have been' wise, as well as right, to ds 
so ; for the prisoners would have gained nothbif 
by the delay. The case against tiwtti was cm 
on which aiU the ingenuity of the Inna ef C<pvit 
could have made no xmpresnon. Fcrier, Phi* 
dergrass, De la Rue and others gave evitewe 



of ehaJK*. The Bempapen alxmnd with Brwrfi c 
ral enthusiasm. f Fostman, MaM^ MBi-flL 
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riiioh adiiBlied off n% ianrtr. <^necli said 
b« Tery littl* that be luul to ny with reftdinees 
cad presenoe of nind. The jury fbiuid all the 
leffendaats gnUij. It is not4niioli to the h<m<nir 
if that «^ that the aanoiUMemeiit of the Ter- 
iet wes.ieoei'nd wiUi le«d hnszas by the ciK)wd 
rliioh BiiiTOttnded the Co«rtho«ee. Those has- 
as were Moewed' when the thirae tui^ppy mem, 
laTiag head their deom^ were breogfat forth 
tnder a gand*<^ 

Chstmoek had hitSierto ahown bo sign of 
IhiehiBg: but whoa Im waa again in his eell 
lifi fortltode gvfe way. He begged hard for 
aercy. He would be content, he said, to pass 
be rest of his days in an easy eonilnement. He 
isked only for hia lilb. In yetora for his life, 
le pronused to dieooTer all that he knew of the 
ohemes of the Jaeobitea against the govem- 
ftont. If it shotdd appear tha^ he prevaricated 
r that he snpfweseed any thing, he was willing 
undergo the utmost ligonr of the law. This 
ffer produced muck excitement, and sone 
tifferenee of opinlen, among the oonncillOTS of 
Villiam. Bat tbo King deeided, as in snoh 
OSes lie seldom fcUed to decide, wisely and 
Qognanimoasfy. He saw that the discoTery of 
he ABsasflina*.ign Plot had changed the whole 
^ostore of affairs. His throne, lately tottering^ 
ras fixed on an immorable basis. Hi« popn- 
urity had risen inqtetooii^y to as great a height 
B when he was on his march from Torbay to 
x>ndon. Blany who had been ont of hamonr 
dih his administeaticii, and who had, in their 
{Heen, held some oonmnxaication with Saint 
termainB, were shocked to find that they had 
leen, in some eense, leagoed with morderers. 
le- wonld not drire saoh persons to despair, 
le would not eiven pat l^em to the blush. Not 
nly shonld they not be ponished: they should 
ot undergo the humiliation of being pardoned, 
le would not know that they ha4 offended. 
Uiaraook was left to his fate.f Wh^i he found 
hat he had no chance of being received as a 
eserter, he assumed the digm^ of a martyr, 
nd played his part resolutely to the close. 
Itat he might bid fiMrewell to tiie world with a 
etter grace, he ordered a fine new coat to be 
anged in, and was TCty particular on his last 
ay about the powdering and curling of his 
rig.{ Just before he was tamed off, he de- 
Ivered to the Sheriffs a paper in which he 
>Towed that he had conspired against the life 
f the Prince of Orange, but solemnly denied 
bat James had giyen any commission authoris- 
Qg assasnnation. The denial was doubtless 
Iteraliy correct: but Chamock did net deny, 
nd assuredly could not with truth have denied, 
hat he had seen a oommission written and 
igned by James, and containing words which 
ligiii without any violence be construed, and 
rhieh were, by all to whom they were shown, 



• Postman, March 12. 18W; Vernon to Lexington. March 
8 : Tan C)«Terftklrk«) March 18 (2X). The prcweedini? are 
ally reported in tb» Collection of State Trlalf . 

t Burnet, li. 171 ; The Present Dispovltion of Sngjand 
Tniddpred; The answer entitled England's Enemies Kx- 
OMd, 1701: L*nermltafce, March 17 ^), 1690. L'Hermit- 
ge says, ''Ghanioek a ftit dea frmdaa iMrtances poor avoir 
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I Thie meet evrloiu paper is among the Nalme M89. In 
be fiodSeian Uhrary. A short, and not perftotly Ingenn- 
oa, abstract of It kUI he fonnd in the Life of .Tame^, H. 
65. Why Maepberson, who hot pilatad many leaf lnt»- 



aotoaily eonstsued, to auOionse tfce murderouB 
ambuscade of Turnham Green. 

Indeed Chamock, in another paper, which is 
still in existence, but has neyer been printed, 
held Tory different langaage. He plainly said 
that, for reasons too obvious to be mentioned, 
he could not tell the whole truth in the paper, 
which he had deliTered to the Bheriffs. He 
acknowledged that the plot in which he had 
been engaged seemed, eTen to many loyal sub- 
jects, highly criminal. They called him asuas- 
sin and murderer. Yet what had he done more 
than hitd been done by Mucins Sccevola ? Nay, 
what bad he done more than had been done by 
erery body who bore arms agj^inst the Pnnce 
of Orange! If an anny of twenty thousand 
men had suddenly landed in England and sur^ 
prised the usurper, this would haye been called 
legitimate war. Bid the difference between 
war and assassination depend merely on the 
number of persons engaged? What then was 
the smallest number which could lawfoUy sur^ 
prise an enemy? Was it five thousand, or a 
thousand, or a hundred? Jonathan and his 
armourbearer were only two. Yet they made 
a great slaughter of the PhilisUnes. Was thsrt 
assasMnation ? It cannot, said Chamock, be 
the mere act, it must be the cause that makes 
killing assassination. It followed that it was not 
assassination to kill one, — and here the dying 
man gave a loose to all his hatred,— who hnd 
declared a war of extermination against loyal 
Bubjecte, who hung, drew and quartered every 
man who stood up for the right, and who had 
laid waste England to enrich the Butch. Char* 
nock admitted that his enterprise would have 
been unjustifiable, if it had not been authorised 
by James : but he maintained that it had been 
authorised, not indeed expressly, but by impli- 
cation. His Majesty had indeed formerly pro- 
hibited similar attempt; but had prolubited 
them, not as in themselYes criminal, but merely 
as inexpedient at this or that conjuncture of 
affairs. Circumstances had changed. The pro- 
hibition might therefore reasonably be con- 
sidered as withdrawn. • His Majesty's faithful 
subjects had then only to look to the words of 
his commission; and those words, beyond all 
doubt, fully warranted an attack on the person 
of the usurper.} 

King and Keyes suffered with Chamock. 
King behaved with firmness and decency. H^ 
acknowledged his crime, and said that he re- 
pented of it. He thought it due to the Church 
of which he was a member, and on which his 
conduct had brought reproach, to declare that 
he had been misled, not by any casuistry about 
tyrannicide, but merely by the violence of his 
own evil passions. Poor Keyes was in an agony 
of terror. His tears and lamentations moved 
the pity of some of the spectators. It was said 



re9tlng doonments, did not choose to print this docnment, 
it Is ea^ to gnen. I will tmnscrihe two or three Importp 
ant sentenees. *<It may reasonahly he presnmed that 
what. In one Juncture, His MiO«>ty had rejected, he might 
In another acoopf, T]|ien his own and the public good neoea> 
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time the Prince of Orange should he toudied Vo* 
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. atthetiiiie>«iidithMoAeii8i]ioebe«Qrep6«ledf 
that a serrant drawn into crime by a master was 
a proper object of royal clemency. But those 
whd have blamed the seTerity with which Eeyes 
was treated haxe altogether omitted to notice 
the important oircnmstanoe which distingiiished 
his case !firom that of every other ooiiBpirator. 
He had been one of the Bines. He had k^t np 
to the last an interoonrse with his old comrades. 
On the very day fixed for the mnrder he had 
contrived to mingle with them and to pick np 
intelligenoe firom Uiem. The regiment had 
been so deeply infected with disloyalty that it 
had been fonod necessary to confine some men 
and to dismiss many more. Sorely, if any ex- 
ample was to be made, it was proper to make 
an example of tibib agent by whose instroment- 
ality the men who meant to shoot the Eoo^ com- 
municated with the men whose bnsiBeBS it was 
to goardhim. 

Friend was tried next fils crime was not of 
80 black a dye as that of the three conspirators 
irho had jnst suffered. He had indeed invited 
foreign enemies to invade the realm, and had 
made preparations for joining them. Bnt, 
though he had been privy to the design of as- 
sassination, he had not been a party to it. His 
large fortune however, and the use which he was 
weU known to have made of it, marked him out 
as a fit object for puilishment. He, like Char- 
nock, asked for counsel, and, like Chamock, 
asked in vain. The Judges could not relax the 
law ; and the Attorney General would not post- 
pone the triaL The proceedings of that day 
furnish a strong argument in favour of the Act 
from the benefit of which Friend was excluded. 
It IB impossible to read them over at this dis- 

' tance of time without feeling compassion for a 
sUly ill educated man, unnerved by extreme 
danger, and opposed to cool, astnte and experi- 
enced antagonists. Chamock had defended him- 
self and those who were tried with him as well 
as any professional advocate could have done. 
But poor Friend was as helpless as a child. He 
could do little more than exolalm that he was a 
Protestant, and that the witness^ against him 
were Papists, who had dispensations from their 
priests for peijury, and who believed that to 
swear away the lives of heretics was a meritori- 
ous work. He was so grossly ignorant of law 
and history as to imagine thiat the statute of 
treasons, passed in the reign of Edward the 
Third, at a time when there was only one reli- 
gion in Western Europe, contained a clause pro- 
viding that no Papist should be a witness, and 
actually forced the Clerk of the Court to read 
the whole Act firom beginning to end. About 
his guilt it was impossible that there could be a 
doubt in any rational mind. He was convicted ; 
and he would have been convicted if he had 
been allowed the privilege for which he asked. 
Parkyns came next. He had been deeply 
concerned in the worst part of the plot, and was, 
in one respect, less excusable than any of his 
accomplices: for they were all noijurors; and 
he had taken the oaths to the existing govern- 
ment He too insisted that he ought to be tried 
according to the provisions of the new Act But 
the counsel for the Crovm stood on their extreme 
tight; and his request was denied. As he was 
a man of considerable abilities, and had been 
bred to the bar, he probably said for himself all 
that counsel could have said for him; and that 



aUaaovBtedtowyUMle. BmmmlmApil^ 
and Fooeived Mntence of 6mA en tin tvBae 
of the twenty-fourth of Mac^ iritUn Bz ka 
of the time when the law of widah hehadnis^ 
demanded the benefit was to oone Into ton.*' 

The execution of the two ksigbCs was «^ | 
expected by the popolatioii of Iiaado^ Ds 
States General were infonned lij timr earn- 
spondent that, of all aigSits, Ouii In wldd ib 
English most 4elighte$i was a haaging, tndtht 
of all hangings within the memory ef the djs 
man, that of Friend and Fukyns eacitad tki 
greatest interest The aniltMnde had teas, 
censed against Friend by repoHs toiich!B|(h 
exceeding badness of the beenrhleh he farmc 
It was even romonred that he had, ia ^a^ 
for the Jacobite cause, poiaooed all the m^ 
which he had tonished to the navy, is ia. 
meraUe crowd accordingly arnmnihlniT at Tybn 
Scafifblding had been pnt up wrhidi fonMd ■ 
innnenae amphitheatre roiUMi the gaflowa (k 
this scaffolding the wealthier Bpeetetors sio<4 
row above row; and expeetaAicB was «t tii 
height when it was announced thnt the abov w 
deferred. The mob broke np In bad hsams, 
and not withont many fi^ts between tiioae vfco 
had given money for their plaees and those lia 
refused to return itf 

The cause of this severe diaappoiBtBei^i!! 
a resolution suddei^y passed by the OoniDBe. 
A member had proposed that a Ceanmittee Ekdd 
be sent to the Tower with anthorifrf to ezaaiae 
the prisoners, and to hold eat to thsia the bcp! 
that they tmg^t, by a talk pad ingeDUoos eoa- 
fession, obtain the intereeesaon ef the Baas. 
The debate appears, from the scanty iiifeiai- 
tion which has come down to as, to have bcc 
a very curious one. Parties seemed to Un 
changed charactors. It ndg^t have ben o- 
peoted that the Whigs would have been inen?- 
ably severe, and that, if there was any taHtf- 
neas for the unhappy men, that tendeneas wcaU 
have been found among the Tories. But in nt^ 
many of the Whigs hoped that they mi; kt h 
sparing two criminals who had no power to db \ 
mischief; be able to detect and dtBtmynvmrM 
criminals high in rank and oflice. On theothff 
hand, every man who had ever had any tkafia^ 
direct or hidireot with Balnt Qenoains, or ito 
took an interest in any person likely to faave bd 
such dealings, looked forward with dread to tk 
disclosures which the captives nught, xmder th 
strong terrors of death, be induced to mb. ! 
Seymour, simply because he had gone ftirdier 
in treason than almost any other member of tk | 
House, was louder than any other ra«Dber of tk 
House in exclaiming agahist all indnlgencf a 
his brother traitors. Would the Commons ii?an 
the most sacred prerogative of the Crows? II 
was for His Majesty, and not for them, to jn^p 
whether lives justly forfcited could be wiUwa 
danger spared. The Whigs however oarn«d 
their point A Committee, consisting of all tk 
Privy Counoillore in the House, set off isstsstir 
for Newgato. Friend and Paikyns were mtef 
rogatod, but to no purpose. They had, aftff 
sentonoe had been passed on them, sbovm it ^ 
first some symptoms of vreakness; bat t!ier 
courage had been fortified by the exhortaiioas 
of nonjuring divines who had been^adiaitted to 
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he prison. Th* mmr vm thst Purkyns 
rould have giTon wmy but for the entreaties of 
is daughter, who n^^iand him to tniTer like a 
laa for the good eanee. The tfrimlnale aeknow- 
Miged that they had done the aote of whioh they 
ed been convicted, but, -with a reeointion idxloh 
I the more reepeetable beeaiue it eeenui to have 
;>nmgy not from eonstitiitional hardihood, but 
•om sentiments of honour and reli^on, refdsed 
> say any thing which could oompromise others.* 
In a few hours the crowd again assembled at 
ybum ; and this time the sightseers were not 
efrauded of their amusement They saw in- 
eed one sight whioh the^ had not expected, 
ad which produced a greater sensation than 
le execution itself. Jeremy GoIHer and two 
ther noojuring divines of less celebrity, named 
ook and Snatt» had attended the prisoners in 
ewgate, and Were in the cart under the gal- 
•W8. When the prayers were over, and Just 
dfore the hangman did his office, the three 
)hismatical priests Stood up, and laid their 
inds on the heads of the dying men who con- 
nned to kneeL Collier pronounced a form of 
Molation taken.from the service for the Vislta- 
on of the Sick, and his brethren exclaimed 
Amen!" 

This ceremony raised a great outcry; and the 
itory became louder when, a few hours after 
le execution, the papers delivered by the two 
■aitors to-tlie Sheriffs were made public. It 
%d been supposed that Parkyns at least would 
[press some repentance for the crime which 
&d brought him to the gallows. Indeed he 
%d, before the Committee of the Commons, 
imed that the Assassination Plot could not 
3 justified. But, in his last declaration, he 
rowed his share in that plot, not only without 
word indicating remorse, but with something 
hich resembled exultation. Was this a man 
» be absolved by Christian divines, absolved 
)fore the eyes of tens of thousands, absolved 
ith rites evidently intended to attract public 
;tentioa, with rites of which there wss no trace 
I the Book of Common Prayer or in the prao- 
ce of the Church of England T 
In journals, pamphlets and broadsides, the 
isolence of the tluree Levites, as they were 
klled, was sharply reprehended. Warrants 
ere soon out Cook and Snatt were taken 
id imprisoned : but Collier was able to conceal 
msel^ and, by the help of one of the presses 
hich were at the service of his party, sent 
rth from bis hiding place a defence of his ccte* 
ict. He declared that he abhorred assassina- 
on as much as any of ttiose who railed against 
m ; and his general character warrants us in 
)lieving that this declaration was perfectly 
ncere. But the rash act into whioh he had 
»en hurried by party spirit furnished his ad- 
nrsaries with very plausible reasons for ques- 
oning his sincerity. A crowd of answers to 
s defence appeared. Preeminent among them 
I importance was a solemn manifesto sigpied 
f the two Archbishops and by all the Bishops 
ho were then in London, twelve in numb^. 
v^p Crewe of Durham and Spratt of Rochester 
*t their names to this document. They con* 
mined the proceedings of the three noi]o^>^ 
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dhiMSy M In ^fatm irregular and in substance 
impious. To remit the sins of impenitent sin- 
ners was a profane abuse of the power which 
Christ had delegated to his ministers. It was 
not denied that Parkyns had planned an as- 
sassination. It was not pretended that he 
had professed any repentance fbr planning an 
assassi na tion. The plain inference was that 
the divines who absolved him did not think 
it sinAil to assassinate King William. Col« 
Her r^oined: but, though »» pugnacious ooi^ 
trovendalist, he on this occasion shrank from 
close conflict, and made his escape as weQ 
as he could under a cloud of quotations ftfom 
Tertullian, Cyprian and Jerome, Albaspinteua 
and Hammond, the Council of Carthage and the 
Council of Toledo. The public feelinff waa 
strongly against the three absolvers. The go- 
vernment however wisely determined not to con- 
fer on them the honour of martyrdom. A bill 
was found against them by the grand juiy of 
Middlesex : but they were not brought to triaL 
Cook and Bnatt were set at liberty liter a short 
detention ; and Collier would have been treated 
with equal lenity if he would have consented So 
put in bail. But he was determined to do no 
act whidi could be construed into a recognition 
of the usurping government He was there- 
fore outiawed; and when he died, more than 
thirty years later, his outlawry had not been 
reversed.! 

Parkyns was the last Englishman who was 
tried for high treason under the old system of 
procedure. The first who was tried under the 
new system was Bookwood. He was defended 
by Sir Bartholomew Shower, who in the pre- 
ceding reign had made himself nnenviably oon- 
sjMcuous as a servile and cruel sycophant, who 
had obtained fh>m James the Becordership 
of London when Holt honourably resigned i^ 
and who had, as Beoorder, sent soldiers to the 
gibbet for breaches of military discipline. By 
his servile cruelty he had earned the nickname 
of the Manhunter. Shower deserved, if any 
offender deserved, to be excepted fh>m the Ac4 
of Indemnity, and left to the utmost rigour of 
those laws which he had so shamelessly per- 
verted. But he had been saved by the <de- 
mency of William, and had requited that cle- 
mency by pertinacious and malignant opposi- 
tion I It was doubUess on account of Shower's 
known leaning towards Jacobitism that he was 
employed on this occanon. He raised some 
technical objections which the Court overruled. 
On the merits of the case he could make no 
defence. The jury returned a verdict of guilty. 
Cranbume and Lowick were then tped and 
convicted. They suffered with Bookwood ; and 
there the executions stopped.} 

The temper of the nation was such that the 
government might have shed much more blood 
without incurring the reproach of cruelty. The 
feeling which had been called forth by the dis- 
covery of the plot continued during several 
weeks to increase day by day. Of that feeling 
the able men who were at the head of the Whig 
party made a singularly skilfti] use. They 
saw that the public enthusiasm, if left without 
guidance, would exhaust itself inhussas, healths 
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ftnd baxiftr«8, bat w&i^if if inatHj gvided, b« 
the ineftDa of prodacing ft great and laeting 
efi^t. The Assoeiatloii, into which tike €k»in- 
nions had entered while the King's speech was 
BtUl in their ears, furnished the means of cam* 
bining four fifths of the nation in one vast dub 
for the defence of the order of sveeeesion with 
which were inseparably combined the deareet 
liberties of the English people, and of estar 
blishing a teat which would distangnish those 
who were sealou% for that order of succession 
^om those who sullenly and reluctantly acqui- 
esced in it. . Of the five hondred and thirty 
members of the liower House 'about lour faua-t 
dred and twenty Tduntarily subscribed the in- 
Btiiiment which recognised William as ri^tful 
»nd lawM King of Sigland* It was moved in 
the Upper House that the same form should be 
adopted : but objections were raised by the To* 
lies. Nottingham, ever conscientious, honour- 
able and narrow minded, declared that he 
could not assent to the words "rightful and 
lawful'' He still held, as he bad held from the 
tot, that a prince who had takm the Crown« 
iict by birthright, but by the gift of the Con- 
vention, could not properly be so described. 
William was doubtless King in fact, and, as 
King in &ct, was entitled to the obedience of 
Qhristians. *< No man, " said Nottingham, ' * has 
served or will serve' His Migesty more faith- 
fully than I. But to this document I cannot 
set n^ hand." Rochester and Normanby held 
similar language. Monmouth, in a speech of 
two hours and a half, earnestly exhorted the 
Lords to agree with the Commons. Burnet was 
vehement on the same side. .Wharton, whose 
father had lately died, and who was now Lord 
Wharton, appeared in the foremost rank of the 
Whig peers. But no man distinguished himself 
more in the debate than one whose Ufe, both 
public and private, had been one long series of 
iikulta and disasters, the incestuous lover of 
Henrietta Berkeley, the unfortunate lloutenant 
of Monmouth. He had recently ceased to be 
called by the tarnished name of Qrey of Wark, 
and was now Earl of Tankervillo. He spoke 
on that day with great force and eloquence for 
the words, " rightful and lawfiiL" Leeds, after 
expressing his regret that a question about a 
mere phrase should have produced dissension 
among noble persons who were all equally at- 
tached to the reigning Sovereign, undertook the 
office of mediator. He proposed that their 
J/ordships, instead of recognising William as 
rightful and hiwful King, should declare that 
William had the right by law to the English 
Grown, ond that no other person had any right 
whatever to that Crown. Strange to say, al- 
most all the Tory peers were perfectly satisfied 
with what Leeds had suggested. iUnong the 
Whigs there was some unwillingness to con- 
sent to a change which, slight as it was, might 
be thought to indicate a difference of opinion 
between tlie two Houses on a subject of grave 
importance. Bat Devonshire and Portland de- 
clared themselvea content: their authority pre- 
vailed ; and the alteration was made. How a 
rightful and lawful possessor is to be distin- 
guished from a possessor who has the exclusive 
r-pht by law is a question which a Whig may, 



* The b«8t, indeed the only good, aooonnt of Umm do> 
hates la glFen by L'Uermltana, XArwuy 28 (Manh 9), ^OM, 
He iBji, very truly, " I<a dUEftrence n'est quHuie depute de 



withent any painftil mm^oI Ikta 
ledge to be bciyoiMl the re a th . of his £k^ 
and leavt to be discoflMd by High Gfamfan^ 
Eighty three peers Immediatriy affixed \m 
names to the amended fern of aasoeisiiGB; vU 
Rochester was among them. KottiBcbn, u 
yet quite s « t i afi ed» asked Une f« •attiMa> 
tion«* 

B^ond the walls «f ParbaoMnt tfam m 
none of this verbal quibUing. Ths iasgnfi 
of the House of Commons was adoptcd^si 
whole country. The City ef LondoD Id it 
way. Within thirty six hours after iht Aaa» 
tion had been published voder the diRtot 
of the Speaker it was svbserilMd bytiacLd 
Mayor, by the Aldermen, and" by shsost il: m 
members t>f the Commnn G^anmh The iii» 
cipal cooperations all over the fciBgdomlbltiini 
the example. The spring aasiaes were jssi » 
ginning; and at every eonnty town the gnu 
jurors and the justloes of tbo pease pot tins 
their names. Soon shopkeepers, aitissBa. je. 
men, fsmers, husbandmen, eame by tiMHuuiX 
to the tables where the parehments were hid ca. 
In Westminster there were thirty serai to 
sand associntors, in the fEowe* Havieu i^ 
thousand, in Southwark eighteen tfaoesii 
The rural parts of Surrey ftimished sercstes 
thousand. At Ipswich all the tmamo. sijpjA 
except two. At Warwick all the issle isat* 
bltants who had attahicd the age of sim 
signed, except two Papists and two Qukss. 
At Taunton, where the niem<Hy of the ik<q 
Circuit was fresh, every man who eooki tm 
gave in his adhesion to the govenoMsL A^ 
the churches and all the meeting houses ii i^ 
town were crowded, as they had ntJtr Ua 
crowded before, with people who came to tkd 
God for having preserved him whom thej lasef 
called William the Peliverer. Of all the &» 
ties of England Lfuusashire was the aiact Js> 
biticaL Yet Lancashire famished fdtfi^ 
sand signatures. Of all the great towoa cf Isf* 
land Korwich was the mnst Jac<^ticaL Ih 
magistrates of that city were supposed icUi 
the interest of the exUed dynasty. Tbe n* 
jurors were numerous, and had, just before v 
discovery of the plot, seemed to be in oirasa 
spirits and ventured to take unusual Iib«fii& 
One of the chief divines of the schisB U 
preached a sermon there which gave rise i 
strange suspicions. He had taken for his id 
the verse in which the Prophet JereBOAb • 
nounced that the day of vengeanse ma «a 
that the sword would be drunk with blcod, ibri 
the Lord God of Hosts had a sacrifice jrjm 
north country by the river Euphrates. V«f 
soon it was known tha^ at the time vhen tai 
discourse was delivered, swcards had aeoaJi 
been sharpening, under the direction of Bucki 
and Parkyns, for a bloody sacrifice oa the d^J 
bank of the river Tbnmes. The indigseticart 
the common people of Norwich was not tsN 
restrained. They came in moltitades, tbcifi 
discouraged by the municipal authoriQee, * 
pUght faith to William, rightful ud Uff^ 
King. In Norfolk the number of ^f^ 
amounted to forty eight thousand* in Suffoai 
seventy thousand. Upwards of five hvasn^ 
rolls went up to London from every f»ti 'i 



mots, la droit qa*on a k um diaee srioa 1m kiix e 
§,vmf bon qa'U poiBae eetre." 
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fltad. The itombtr of umbm atte<dMd to 
onty seven ot those rolb appeus from the 
ndon Ckkzette to haTe been throe hu&dred and 
irteen thonaaacL After mftkiiig the largeet 
Mranoe for fraud, it eeems eertain that the 
Boclatioii inolnded the great mi^rity of the 
lit male hkhahiAants of Bngland who were 
ie to sign their names. The tide, of popnlar 
ling was so strong thai a man who was Iniown 
i to hare signed ran considerate risk of being 
bUoly affronted, in many plaoes nobody ap- 
ured withofut Wearing in Us hat a red riband 
wiiieh were embvoidered the words, "Gen»- 

Assooiation ibr King William." Onee a 
rty of Jaeobites had the eoorage to parade a 
est in London witii an emUcmatio de^rioe 
iob seemed to indioate their oontempt for the 
ir Solemn Leagne and Covmant They were 
tantly pat to ront by the mob, and their 
der was well ducked. The enthnsiasm spread 
seolnded isles, to Ikctories in foreign coon- 
98, to remote colonies. The Assoeiatiiott was 
ned by the xwde fishermen of the Scilly 
cks, by the Sng^ish merohants of Malaga, 

the Sn^ish merehants of Ctonoa, by tiiie 
izens of New Yoi^ by the tobaooo planters 
Virginia and by the segar planters of Bar^ 
ices.* 

Bmboldened by eneoess, the Wbig leaders 
itnred to proceed a step farther. They 
Ki(^t into the Lower House a bill fbr the 
turing of the King's person and goTemment. 
this bill it was prorided that whoerer, while 
I war lasted, should come from France into 
gland without the royal license should ineur 
I penalties of treason, that the suspension of 
i Habeas Corpus Act should continue to the 
I of the year 1696, and that all fimotionaries 
pointed by William should retain their offices, 
withstanding his death, till his successor 
)ald be pleased to dismiss them. The form 
Association which the House of Commons 
1 adopted was solemnly ratified; and it was 
mded that no person should sit in that House 
should hold any office, eiyil or military, with- 
i signing. The Lords were indulged in the 
) of their own form; and nothing was said 
)nt the clergy. 

Fhe Tories, headed by Flnoh and Seymour, 
Bplained latterly of this new test, and Ten- 
■ed onoe to divide, but were defeated. Finch 
ims to haye been heard patiently : but, not- 
ihstanding all Seymour's eloquence, the con* 
Bptuons manner in which he spoke of the 
lociation raised a storm against which he 
lid not stand. Loud cries of ^ the Tower, 
I Tower," were heard. Haughty and impe^ 
us as he was, be was fbroed to explain away 

words, and oonld seaaroely, l^ apologfadng 
a manner to whioh he was Uttle aoeustxymed, 
^e himself from the hundMation of being called 
the bar and reprimanded on his knees. The 
I went up to the Lords, and passed with great 
»ed in spite of the opposition of Sooheeter and 
ttinghauLf 

Fhe nature and exlsiit of the change which 
I discoTeiy of the Assaeshiation Plot had pro- 
Bed in die temfMT of tiie Hoose of Commons 



8e»tlMLoii4MCNaettMdm1niri0ftnilfrMlBg; VWw- 
•Ce, March It m, Mard^ aAfAprU »)» Ayril U (MX 
S; Postman, April 0, 25, 30. 

Joumals of the Ooramons and Lords: L'HermltucPt 
tU7(17>,ll)(ao^UMw ^ 



and of t3ia nation is striidnglyilhntrstad bytifs 
history of a bill entitled a Bill for the fdrth«r 
Begulatkm of Elections of Memberi of Parlia- 
ment. The moneyed interest was almost en« 
tirely Whig, and was therefore an object of dis- 
like to the Tories. The rapidly growing power 
of that xntenst was generally regarded with 
Jealousy by landowners whether they wen 
Whigs or Tories. It was something new and 
monstrous to see a trader from Lonibard Street, 
who had no tie to the soil of our idand, and 
whose wealth was entirely personal and movabis, 
post down to Devonshire or Sussex with a port- 
manteau ftiU of guineas, offer himself as eai»* 
didate for a borough in opposition to a neigb- 
bouring gentleman whose ancestors had been 
regularly returned ever since the Wars of the 
Beses, and come in at the head of the poll. Yot 
even this was not tdie wursl More than one 
seat in Phrliamei^ H was said, had been bought 
and sold oyer a dish of coffee at Garraway'ai 
The purchaser had not been required eten to go 
through the form oi showing himself to thie 
electors. Witiiout leainng ius counting house 
in Cbeapside, he had been diosen to represent 
a place which he had noTsr seen. Such things 
were intolemUe. No man, it was said, ought 
to sit In the English ieglslatnre who was not 
master of some hundreds of acres of English 
ground. { A bill was acoordhigly brought in 
which proTidod that erery member of the House 
of Commons must have a certain estate in land. 
For a knight of a shire the qualification was fixed 
at five hundred a year; for a burgess at two 
hundred a year. Early in February this bill 
was read a second time and referred to a Select 
Comuiittee. A motion was made that the Com« 
mittee should be instmoted to add a clause 
enacting that all islections should be by ballot. 
Whether this motion proceeded from a Whig or 
a T6ry, by what arguments it was^ supported 
and OB what grounds it was opposed, we have 
now no means ot disootering. We know only 
that it was rejected without a division. 

Before the bill came back from the Commit* 
tee, ^me of the most respectable constituent 
bodies in the kingdom had raised their voices 
against the new restriction to which it was pro^ 
posed to subject them. There had in general 
been Httie sympathy between the commercial 
towns and the Univeiuities. For the commercial 
towns were the chief seats of Whiggism and 
Nonconformity-; and the Universities were zeal- 
ous for the Crown and the Church. Now, how^ 
ever, Oxforcl and Cambridge made oommoa 
cause with London and Bristol. It was hardv 
said liie Academics, that a grave and learned 
man, sent by a large bod^ of grave and learned 
men to the Great Council of ih<6 nation, should 
be thought less fit to sit in that Council than ft 
boosing down who had scarcely literature 
enough to entitle him to the benefit of clergy. 
It was hanl, said the traders, that a merchant 
prince, who had been the first magistrate of th« 
first city in the world, whose name on the bacft 
of a bill commanded entire confidence at Smymft 
and at Chenoa, at Hamburg and at Ams^rdam^ 
who had at sea ships every cue of which was 

t See the Jreeholdei'a Hea againiit StoeUobUng Eletb 
tlon> of Parliament Men, and the Gonsidefationa upon Gop. 
m^t Kkotkmaof MoBberatoHrretaPsHlaaMaC Both t 
thiiS»9«Biffa]itsii«n»iibltohedtaiJi|^.uuy ^OOglC 
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'Worth a miiio^, tsSd Who had repaatodly, irhm 
the liberty and religion of the kmgdom were in 
perfl, adTaneed to the go?emm«nt» at an hour's 
notice, fire or ten thonaand pounds, dlioold be 
aupposed to hare a leea stake in the prosperity 
of the oonunonwealth than a sqnire who sold his 
own bollooks and hops orer a pot of ale at the 
nearest market town. On the report, it was 
mored that the Uniyersities should be exoepted: 
Imt the motion was lost by a hundred and fifty 
one TOtes to a hundred and forty three. On the 
third reading it was moved that the City of 
London should be excepted: but it was not 
thought adTisable to divide. The final question 
that the bill do pass, was carried by a hundred 
and serenty three votes to a hundred and fifty 
on the day which preceded the discorery of the 
Assassination Plot The Lords agreed to the 
bill without any amendment 

William had to consider whether he would 
give or withhold his assent The commercial 
towns of the kingdom, and among them the City 
cf London, which had always stood finnly by 
him, and which had extricated lum many times 
attorn great embarrassments, implored his pro- 
tection. It was represented to him that the 
Oommons were far indeed ftrom being unani- 
mous on this subject; that. In the last stage, 
the migonty had been only twenty three in a 
full House ; that the motion to except the Uni- 
▼erslties had been lost by a ma^rity of only 
eight On full consideration he resoWed not to 
pass the bill Nobody, he said, could accuse 
him of acting selfishly on this occasion: his 
prerogative was not concerned in the matter; 
and he could have no objection to the proposed 
law except that it would be mischievous to his 
people. 

On the tenth of April, 1696, therefore, the 
Clerk of the Parliament was commanded to in- 
form the Houses that the King would consider 
of the Bill for the ftirther Regulation of Elec* 
tions. Some violent Tories in the House of 
Commons flattered themselves that they might 
be able to carry a resolution reflecting on the 
King. They moved that whoever had advised 
His Majesty to refuse his assent to their bill 
was an enemy to him and to the nation. Never 
was a greater blunder committed. The temper 
of the House was veiy different from what it 
had been on the day when the address against 
Portland's grant had been voted by acclamation. 
The detection of a murderous conspiracy, the 
apprehension of a French invasion, had changed 
every thing. The King was popular. Every 
day ten or twelve bales of parchment covered 
with the signatures of associators were laid at 
his feet Nothing could be more imprudent 
than to propose, at such a time, a thinly dis- 
guised vote of censure on him. The moderate 
Tories accordingly separated themsdves from 
their angry and unreasonable brethren. The 
motion was nOeoted by two hundred and nine- 
teen votes to seventy; and the House ordered 
the question and the numbers on both sides to 
be published, in order that the world might 
know how completely the attempt to produce a 
quarrel between the King and the Parliament 
had failed.* 



• The hlfltoty of thte biU wIU bdlbuiMl In the JoaraUt 
of the Gommone, and in a renr lateuMtlag dMpaldi of 
L'Hermltaee^ AprU 14 (24), IdOfi. ^ 



The eoontvy gentlemtii nlg^periupiii^ 
been more ineUned to reaeBi the kae of ad 
bill, had they not been pot into hi^ p4 
humour by another biU which thsjeon^ 
aa even more important Thapn^QftLa 
Bank had been revived; not in the form i&r^ 
it had, two years before, been hnn^ mt 
the consideration of the House of Coamoei •« 
in a form much Wbs shoekhig to cauckai 
and less open to ridicule. ChambariajDi ai*^ 
protested loudly against aU modififiatww tf ti 
plan, and proclaimed, with mdiBDmiM n 
fidenoe, that he would make all his conunai 
rich if they would only let him. He vh'h 
he said,- the first great discoverer wkoo pae 
and statesmen Imd regarded as a dRiaa 
Henry the Seventh had, in an evil hoar, ntm 
to listen to Christopher Colnmbos: tke cm 
quence had been that KngJand had kr.^ 
mines of Mexico and Peru; yrt what vet j 
mines of Mexico and Peru to the lieba 'f | 
nation blessed with an unlimited paper evnarl 
But the united force of reason and ri&u^ 
reduced the once numerous sect whidifti!l.iii 
Chamberlayne to a small and select conpiET I 
incorrigible fools. Few even ofthe sqcm>i 
believed in his two great doctrines; tbedocaa 
that the State can, by merely calling a M 
of old rags ten mUliona ateriing, addtea aiBa 
sterling to the riches of the nation; aad a 
doctrine that a lease of land for a term cf ;■ 
may be worth many times the fee simplf; 3i 
it was still the general opinion of the eoer 
gentlemen' that a bank, of which it thot^ \ 
Sie special business to advance moafT ca a 
security of land, might be a great Uasqi 
the nation. Harley and the i^peakerFoirr^ 
proposed that such a bank should be esiabSsa^ 
by Act of Parliament, and promiaed tbi i 
their plan was adopted, the King abo^a 
amply supplied witib money for the next oa 
paign. 

The Whig leaders, and especially MoiiM 
saw that the scheme was a delusion, tbt sad 
speedily fail, and that, before Hfkfled, U=J 
not improbably ruin their own Ikvouiiie iaca 
tion, the Bank of "RnglMrtH. Bat oa diis p i 
they had against them, not only the vh^ 1*1 
paity, but also their master and manj cf im 
followers. Th9 neoessitiea of the State »i 
pressing. The offers of the pngeetoR vfi 
tempti]^^. The Bank of England had, is mn 
for its charter, advanced to the Slate oa);^ 
million at eight per cent The Land Bank vd 
advance more than twd millions and a bi^ii 
seven per oent WilIiaB^ whoea chief c.^ 
was to procure money for the serrioe of tke ftc 
was little inclined to find fiault with a&j kt^ 
from which two milliona and a half eoaM bf > 
tained. Sunderiand, who generally exerted a 
influence in favour of the whig leaden. Ir J 
them on this occasion. The Whig conotiTffC* 
men were delighted by Oie prospeet d l-'A 
able to repair Si^ stabka, replenish titer it 
lars, and give portions to their daaghias • 
was impossible to contend against sodi a cts^ 
nation of force. A bill was passed whidiac^ 
rised the government to bomm tvo nliksi* 
hundred aad sixty four thousand peanda at sr^ 
per cent A Amd, ariiring chicdy tnm i v* 
tax on salt, was set apart for thepaymeot cff ii 
interest If, before the first oTAiigafit, tk b> 
scription for one half of this leaa ahoald^ 
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been fiHed, and if one Yalt of the Bum subsoribed 
should hftTO been paid into the Ezeheqaer, the 
Bubsoriben were to become a corporate body, 
nnder the name of the National Land Bonk. As 
Has bank wae ezra^ly hitended to accommodate 
oountry gentlem<^ it was strictly interdicted 
from lending money on any private secnrity 
other than a mortgage of land, and was bound 
to lend on mortgage at least half a million annu- 
ally. The interest on this half million was not 
to exceed three and a half per cent if the pay- 
ments were quarterly, or ibur per cent, if the 
payments were half yearly. At that time the 
market rate of interest on the best mortgages 
was fall six per cent ' The shrewd observers at 
the Dutch Embassy therefore thought that capi- 



talists would eschew all connection with what 
must neoeesarify be a losing concern, and that 
the subsoription would never be half filled up ; 
and it seems strange that any sane person shoi^d 
have thought otherwise.* 

It was vain however to reason against Hie 
general infatuation. The Tories exultingly pre- 
dicted that the' Bank of Robert Harley would 
completely eclipse the Bank^of Charles Mon- 
tague. The bin passed both Houses. On the 
twenty-seventh of April it received the royal 
assent; and the Parliament was in^mediately 
afterwards prorogued. 



• The ActisT ft 8Wl]L8,o.3L Its Ustoiy may be 
traced in tbe JonriMla. 
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CHAPTER XXn, 



ON the sOTonth of May, 1696, William landed 
in Holland.* Thence he proceeded to 
Flanders, and took the command of the allied 
forces, irhich were collected in the neighbour* 
hood of Ghent. Yilleroy and Bonfflers were 
ali-eadj in the field. AQ Europe waited impa- 
tiently for great news from the Netherlands, 
but waited in vain. No aggressive movement 
was made. The object of the generals on both 
sides was to keep their troops from dying of 
hunger ; and it was an object by no means easily 
attained. The trcasurios both of France and 
England were empty. Lewis had, during the 
winter, created with great difficulty and ex- 
pense a gigantic magazine at Givet on the fron- 
tier of Ms kingdom. The buildings were com- 
modious and of vast extent. The quantity of 
provender laid up In them for horses was im- 
mense. .The number of radons for men was 
commonly estimated at from three to four mil- 
Uomi. But early in the spring Athlone and 
Gohom had, by a bold and dexterous more, 
surprised Givet, and had utterly destroyed both 
storehouses and stores. f France, already faint- 
ing from exhaustion, was in no condition to re- 
pair such a loss. Sieges such as those of Mons 
and Namur were operations too costly for her 
means. The business of her army now was, 
not to conquer, but to subsist. 

The army of William was reduced to straits 
not less painful. The material wealth of Eng- 
land, indeed, had not been very seriously im- 
paired by the drain which the war had caused : 
but she was suffering severely from the defect- 
ive state of that instrument by which her ma- 
terial wealth was distributed. 

Saturday, the second of May, had been fixed 
by Parliament as the last day on which the 
clipped crowns, halfcrowns and shillings were 
to be received by tale in payment of taxes, t 
The Exchequer was besieged from dawn till 
midnight by an immense multitude. It was 
necessary to call in the guards for tJio purpose 
of keeping order. On the following Monday 
began a cruel agony of a few months, which 
was destined to be succeeded by many years of 
almost unbroken prosperity.} 

Most of the old silver had vanished. The 
new silver had scarcely made its appearance. 
About four millions sterling, in ingots and ham- 
mered coin, were lying in the vaults of the Ex- 
chequer; and the milled money as yet oame 
forth very slowly from the Mint.|| Alarmists 
predicted that the wealthiest and most en- 
lightened kingdom in Europe would be reduced 
to the state of those barbarous societies in 
which a mat is bought with a hatchet, and a 
pair of moc9asin8 with a piece of venison. 



• London Gaaetta, Mav 4, 1C96. 

t Ibid., Maieh 12, 16^ 1606; Monthly Morenry tat March, 
1096. 

(The Act provided that th« clipped money must be 
bronxht in before the fourth of May. Ae the third vaa a 
Bunday, the aeoond was practically the last day. 

3 I/Hermitage, May & (!<>)> ^^^\ London Newsletter, 
May 4, May 6. In the Newsletter the fourth of May is 
mentioned as **the day eo much taken notioe of for Che 
universal concern people had in it." 

I London Newsletter, May 21, 1606; Old Postmaater, June 
25; L'Hermitage, M^ 19 (29). 



There were, indeed, some halnmeH p- 
which had escaped mutilation; and ir > 
not clipped within the innermost ring Tr> • 
current. This old money and the new l - ■ 
together made up a scanty stock o: ^ '/ 
which, with the help of gold, was tcrar , . 
nation through the summer.f The r.:-. 
facturers generally contrived, thongh wH ,-, 
treme difficulty, to pay their workmen in c : ♦' 
The upper classes seem to have lired to . r?. 
extent on credit. Even an opulent si^l -^ ! 
had the means of discharging the ¥««; • 
of his baker .and butcher, ff Apromi«<o?/:'' 
however, subscribed by such a man, va^^r. .; 
taken in the district where his meai -. 
character were well known. The note*'! •.■ 
wealthy moneychangers of Lombapi .*-ir 
circulated widely. J J The paper of the E. t . 
England did much service, and would ha** : - 
more, but for the unhappy error into vlic^ ' 
Parliament had recently been led by Hsr •. : 
Foley. The confidence which the jmrlc .i 
felt in that powerful and opulent Compar ; •. 
been shaken by the Act which estnhli h?: •: 
Land Bank. It might well be doubted ^it '> 
there would be room for the two riral ii^'i 
tions; and of the two, the yomijger se-wi 
be the favourite of the government anJ <:' i 
legislature. The stock of the Bank of E. : i 
had gone rapidly down from a handre'i ^T < 
to eighty three. Meanwhile the goiii:' 
who had ft'om the first been hostile to tbr n 
corporation, were plotting against it i 
collected its paper from every quarter; n:- 
the fourth of May, when the Exchfrnmr : 
just swallowed up most^of the old mom-. : 
when scarcely any of the new money ta- -f 
issued, they flocked to Grocers' Hall, pi" 
sisted on. immediate payment Asmiit^^ 
smith demanded thirty tJiousand poun'i«. Ti 
Directors, in this extremity, acted wi-^ y j 
firmly. They refused to cash the notes - 
had been thus maliciously present«<l, asi 
the holders to seek a remedy in Wesi^i'-- 
HalL Other creditors, who came in git i 
to ask for their due, were paid. The cnpiir: 
tors affected to triumph over the powerful > -■ 
which they hated and dreaded. The t^ 
which had recently begun to exiat nr.d{r '. 
splendid auspices, which had seemed j?^ii'^^' 
make a revolution in commerce and in S!l i: 
which had been the boast of London m - 
envy of Amsterdam, was already in* ■" 
ruined, dishonoured. Wretched pasqa^a* 
were published, the Trial of the Land Bj ^ 
murdering the Bank of England, the h<\ ^' 
and Testament of the Bank of Zn^t^'^ - 
Inquest on the Bank of England. But m ^: 



% Haynea'i Brief Memoirs, Lanaioirne MSi !^I 
♦♦ See the petition from BfriBinghMD in «>e<;^, 
Jouniala, November IS, 1696; and the petttix frt^ ^' 
oeeter, November 21. , . ^ 

ft " Money exeeedlng icaree, eo ttiat hmm « !»" ,. 
oelvod: but aU waa on truaf—BTdyai 5*«J ^^_ 
again, on June 11 ; « Want of ^mrent waaej v r? - 
the gmaUeet ooneama, eren *» daily provbioitf to ^ -- 
kets." 

toioneon, wul^MiSne, w^giwt protablBtr, B>If "" 
to bare been written at mil ttiaa ' 
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f an ibis olamonr and all this wit, the oorre- 
pondents of the States General reported, that 
he Bank of England had not really goffered in 
lie public esteem, and that the oondact of the 
joldsmiths was generallj condemned.* 

The Directors soon found it impossible to pro- 
ore silver enough to meet eyery claim which 
ras made on them in good faith. They then 
leth ought them of a new expedient They made 
. call of twenty per cent on the proprietors, and 
bus raised a sum which enabled them to giye 
yery applicant fifteen per cent in milled money 
n what was due to him. They returned him 
lis note, after making a minute upon it that 
«rt had been paid.f A few notes thus marked 
xe still preserred among the archiyes of the 
$ank, as memorials of that terrible year. The 
toper of the Corporation continued. to circulate : 
>ut the yalne fluctuated yiolently from day to 
lay, and indeed firom hour to hour ; for the pub- 
ic mind was in so excitable a state that the 
Qost absurd lie which a stockjobber could in- 
ent sufficed to send the price up or down. At 
DC time the discount was only six per cent, at 
mother time twenty four per cent. A tenponnd 
lote, which had been taken in the morning as 
rorth more than nine pounds, was often worth 
ess than eight pounds before night. | 

Another, and, at that conjuncture, a more ef- 
ectual substitute for a metallic currency, owed 
ta existence to the ingenuity of Charles Mon- 
Qgue« He had succeeded in engrafting on Har- 
ey's Land Bank Bill a clause which empowered 
he government to issue negotiable paper bear- 
Qg interest at the rate of threepence a day on 
i hundred pounds. In the midst of the general 
Ustress and confusion appeared the first Exche- 
[uer Bills, drawn for various amounts from a 
tundred pounds down to five pounds. These 
oatrnments were rapidly distributed oyer the 
ingdom by the post, and were every where wel- 
ome. The Jacobites talked violently against 
hem in every coffeehouse, and wrote much de- 
estable verse against them, but to little pur- 
K>se. The success of the plan was such, that the 
Qtinisters at one time resolved to issue twenty- 
hilling bills, and even fifteenshilllng bills, for 
he payment of the troops. But it does not ap- 
lear that this resolution was carried into effect { 

It is difficult to imagine how, without the 
Jxchequer Bills, the government of the country 
onld have been carried on during that year. 
Svery source of revenue had been affected by 
he^ state of the currency ; and one source, on 
rhich the Parliament had confidenUy reckoned 
6r the means of defraying more than half the 
harge of the war, had yielded not a single 
arthing. 



• LUennitage to the States Oeneral, May 8 (18) : Parte 
licettd. June 2 Q2) ; Trial and GoDdenuiatlon of the Land 
tank at Exeter Change for murdering the Bank of Bng- 
tnd at Groeera* Ilall, 1006. The Will and the Spitaph wIU 
e found In the Trial. 

t I/HermlUire, June 12 (2^ 1096. 

i On thii inbJect eee the Short Hlstorj of the Laat Pai^ 
lament, 16G0 ; Kardaans Lnttreira Blaiy; the newipapers 
r 1696 pasKim, and the lettmv of I/Hermitage paarim. See 
IBO the petition of the Clothlen of Glonoeater In the Oom- 
lon^ Toumala, Norember 27, 1606. Oldmizon, who had 
«en himself a snlferer, wrltea on this sniyeet with even 
lore than his nanal aerlmonr. 

Jt See I/Hermltage, June 12 (32), Jane 28 (July 8), Jane 
(Julj 10), Augost 1 (11), Aagost 28 (September 7), 1606. 
lie Poetman of Aagast 16 mentiona the great benefit de- 
iTed tarn the Excfaeqaer Bills. The Pe^asaa of Aagast 
* nyi: **The Ezeheqaer BtUs do more and more obtain 
rtth the pablie; and 'tk no woudw.*' Tbm Pesanu of 
Vol. IV. 14 



The sum expected from the Land Bank was 
near two million six hundred thousand pounda. 
Of this sum one half was to be subscribed, and 
one quarter paid up by the first of August. The 
^King, just before his departure, had signed 
a warrant appointing certain commissioners, 
among whom Harley and Poley were the most 
eminent, to receive the names of the contribu* 
tors. II A great meeting of persons interested 
in the scheme was held in the HaU of the Mid- 
dle Temple. One office was opened at Exeter 
Change, another at Mercers* HaU. Porty agents 
went down into the country, and announced to 
the landed gentiy of every shire the approach 
of the golden age of high rents and low interest 
The Council of Begency, in order to set an ex* 
ample to the nataon, put down the King's name 
for five thousand pounds ; and the newspapers 
assured the world that the subscription would 
speedily be fiUed.f But when three weeks had 
passed awav, it was found that only fifteen huik- 
dred pounds had been added to Ihe five thou- 
sand contributed by the King. Alany wondered 
at this ; yet there was little cause for wonder. 
The sum which the friends of the project had 
undertaken to raise was a sum which only the 
enemies of the project could furnish. The 
country gentlemen wished well to Harley'a 
scheme; but they wished well to it because 
they wanted to borrow money on easy terms ; 
and, wanting to borrow money, they of course 
were not able to lend it The moneyed olasa 
alone could supply what was necessary to the 
existence of the Land Bank; and the Land 
Bank was avowedly intended to diminish the 
profits, to destroy the political influence and to 
lower the social position of the' moneyed class. 
As the usurers did not choose to take on them- 
selves the expense of putting down usury, the 
whol^ plan failed in a manner which, if the as- 
pect of public affairs had been less alarming, 
would have been exquisitely ludicrous. The 
day drew near. The neatly ruled pages of the 
subscription book at Mercers' Hall were still 
blank. The Commissioners stood aghast la 
their distress they applied to the government 
for indulgence. Many great capitalists, they 
said, were desirous to subscribe, but stood aloof 
because the terms were too hard. There ought 
to be some relaxation. Would the Council of 
Regency consent to an abatement of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds ? The finances were in 
such a state, and the letters in which the King 
represented his wants were so urgent, that the 
CouncU of Begency hesitated. The Commia- 
sioners were asked whether they would engage 
to raise the whole sum, vrith this abatement 
Their answer was unsatisfactory. They did not 



Aagast 28 mjs: *<TheT pass as money fhnn hand to hand; 
'tis obserred that sacfa as aj tbem down are ill affected to 
the govrnment.'' *' They are fcnnd by experience," n^s 
the Postman of the 7th of May Ibllowing, " to be of extra- 
ordinary use to tlie mereliants and traders of the City of 
London, and all other parts of the kingdom." I will give 
one specimen of the anmeirlcal and almost anlntelligibla 
do^grel which the JacoUte poets published on this sulh 
Jeet>- 
««Pray, Sir, did yen bear of the late preelamatton. 
Of sendtiuc paper for payment quite thro* the net 
Yes, Sir, I bave: they're your Monfeane's n< 
Tiaotarsd and eoloared by yoor ParlUaMnt 
Bat 'tit plain on the people to be but a toast, 
They eome by the oarxier and go by the pott.' 



I Commons' Joamals, Norember 25, 1600. 

\ L'Hermltage, Jona 2 (12), ISM; Oomni 

Kofiambw »i Postman, llay 6, Jona 4» July 2. 
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Tentore to my that they oonld oommaiid more 
than eight hundred thousand ponndg. The ne- 
gotiation iras, therefore, broken off. The first 
of Angost came ; and the whole amount contri- 
buted by the whole nation to the magnificent 
undertaking from which so much had been ex- 
pected was two thousand one hundred pounds.''^ 

Just at this conjuncture Portland arrived 
ttom the Continent He had been sent by Wil- 
liam with charge to obtain money, at whatever 
cost and from whatever quarter. The King had 
strained his private credit in Holland to procure 
bread for his army. But all was insufficient. 
He wrote to his Ministers that, unless they 
could send him a speedy supply, his troops 
would either rise in mutiny or desert by thou- 
sands. He knew, he said^ that it would be 
hasardous to call Parliament together during 
his absence. But, if no other resource could be 
devised, that hazard must be run.-)* The Goun- 
dl of Regency, in extreme embarrassment, be- 
gan to wish Uiat the terms, hard as they were, 
which had been offered by the Commissioners 
at Mercers' Hall had been accepted* The nego- 
tiation was renewed. Shrewsbury, Godolphin 
and Portland, as agents for the King, had seve- 
ral conferences with Harley and Foley, who had 
recently pretended Hiat eight hundred thousand 
pounds were ready to be subscribed to the Land 
Bank. The Ministers gave assurances, that, if, 
at this conjuncture, even half that sum were 
advanced, those who had done this service to 
the State should, in the next session, be incor- 
porated as a National Land Bank. Harley and 
Foley at first promised, with an air of confi- 
dence, to raise what was required. But they 
* soon went back from their word: they showed 
a great inclination to be punctilious and quar- 
relsome about trifles: at length the eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds dwindled to forty thou- 
sand ; and even the forty thousand could be had 
only on hard conditions. J So ended the great 
delusion of the Land Bank. The commission 
expired ; and the offices were closed. 

And now the Council of Regency, almost in 
despair, had recourse to the Bank of England. 
Two hundred thousand pounds was the very 
smallest sum which would suffice to meet the 
King's most pressing wants. Would the Bank 
of England advance that sum? The capitalists 
who had the chief sway in that corporation were 
in bad humour, and not without reason. But 
fsAr words, earnest entreaties and large promises 
were not spared : all the influence of Montague, 
Which was justly great, was exerted : the Di- 
rectors promised to do their best: but they ap- 
prehended that it would be impossible for them 



• I/Hermttage, July 8 (IS), 10 (20), 1090 ; Obminon^ Jooi^ 
Ball, NoTomber 26; Parif eantta, Jium 80, Angoft 25 ; OkL 
Poftmafltor, July 9. 

t WlUiam to Heinihit, JntySO, 1806; WUUun toBhMWt- 
bmy. July 98, 30, 81. 

I Shrawsbnrv to WilUun, July 28, 81, AugOBt 4, 1096; 
UHmnltaga, Angvpt 1 (11). 

{ Shrewsbury to Wllllun, AngtuA 7, 1090; L'Hennltaga, 
August U (24); Loodon Qaaette, Angiut 13. 

I L'HennttagB^ AoffUft 18 (28), XOOO. Among tho reoords 
of ttaa Bank la a raaolotioii of the Dlreofeon praerifalng the 
very words which 8lr John Houbkm was to use. Wil- 
liam's sensAof the serrloe done bv Che Bank on this ooea- 
sloa Is expressed In his letter to Shrawsboiy of August 24 
(September 8). One of the Blreetors, In a letter oonoeraing 
the Bank, printed In 10D7, says : ** The Blreeton eould not 
hare answered it to their members, had it been Ibr any less 
oeoaslon than the pwaervation of uie kingdom." 

tHaynes^s Brief M«noires;LansdowneMB& 801. Hon- 
tagne's friendly letter to Newton, «"*^i'rirg the afpoiat* 



to raise the money without maliiig a seeasi 
call of twenty per cent on their ooDstitueDta It 
was necessary that the question should be sck- 
mitted to a Qeneral Court : in such a eourtiDwi 
than six hundred persons were entitled to v^ie: 
and the result might well be doubted. Th« fn- 
prietors were summoned to meet on the fifteeota 
of August at Qrocers' HaU. During the ptidsl 
interval of suspense, Shrewsbury wrote to ^ 
master in language more tragic than is eftc 
found in ofEicial letters. <*If this should sa 
succeed, Qod knows what can be done, iij 
thing must be tried and ventured rather ^ 
He down and die.''2 On the fifteenth cf 1> 
gust, a great epoch in the history of the Baik, 
the General Court was held. In the chair 9^ 
Sir John Houblon, the Qovemor, who wsi ik 
Lord Mayor of London, and, what would z 
our time be thought strange, m Cmanas&Ms 
of the Admiralty. Sir John, in a spHci 
every word of which had been written anJ ha 
been carefully considered by the Directors, e> 
plained the case, and implored the assemUv n 
stand by King William. There was at fir*t 1 
little murmuring. <* If our notes would do/' !t 
was said, " we should be most willing to ssrs 
His Majesty : but two hundred thousand pocu 

in hard money at a time like this ." I>« 

Qovemor announced explicitly thmt nothiag bv 
gold or silver would supply the neoessiti^ :f 
Sie army in Flanders. At lengtii the qaestin 
was put to the vote; and every hand ii tk 
HaU was held up for sending the money. 71* 
letters fh>m the Dutch Embassy informed ±t 
States General that the events of that daj U: 
bound the Bank and the government to^tkr 
in close alliance^, and Ihat several of tbe 
ministers had, immediat^y after the meeCai. 
purchased stock merely in order to giv« & 
pledge of their attachment to the body vkid 
had rendered so great a service to the Statv.? 

Meanwhile strenuous exertions were raakis: 
to hasten the recoinage. Since the Restcntin! 
the Mint had, like every other public eetalSsi* 
ment in the Idngdom, been a nest at idkn a:^i 
Jobbers. The important office of IfankL 
worth between six and seven hundred a jar. 
had become a mere sinecure, and had btn 
filled by a succession of fine gentlemen, vb: 
were well known at the hazard table of 1^lit^ 
hall, but who never condescended to ecmtc nee 
the Tower. This office had just become n- 
oant, and Montague had obtained it for N««- 
ton.^ The ability, the industiy and the <7i£: 
uprightness of the great philosopher 8peed:iT 

S reduced a complete revolution throngfaoat tbs 
epartment which was under his direetioB.^ 



It 



ment, has been repeatedly printed. 

** I have very great pleasore te qfOnMog the wsrdf tf 
Haynee, an able, experienced, and practical man. who tad 
been In the habit of transacting bnatnMB with Kfvtcs. 
Th^ have neyer, I beUere, been printed. *']fr. Isaac Nt*- 
ton, public Professor of the Mathematleks In OsmViciei 
the greatest philosopher, and one of the best nma ^ Hm 
age, was, by a mat and wise statwaman, raeoBunndpd r 
^e fkTonr of the lato Klnc for Warden of the Kfa^i IGat 
and Exchanges, Ibr whldihe was pecuUariy qval&d b^ 



upon his office; and by the lattoi^-I OMan his iBtccritF" 
he set a standard to the conduct and tsehavlonr of tf^ 
officer and clerk In the Htait WeU 1ml It been fbr S» 
TOblIek, had he aetodafewvean aooMr feaihnt slfioatke.* 
It Is Interesting to flompars this teedmony, borne by >ne 
who tlMxoQghly antestood the boiteMi cf lhelItet,T:;S 
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Te deroted himself to his task with aa Mtivity 
rhich left him no time to spare for those pur- 
fuits in which he had surpassed Archimedes 
ind Galileo. Till the great work was com- 
>letelj done, he resisted firmly, and almost an- 
prily, eyery attempt that was made by men of 
cience, here or on the Continent, to draw him 
way from his official duties.* The old officers 
»f the Mint had thought it a great feat to coin 
ilver to the amount of fifteen thousand pounds 
n a week. When Montague talked of thirty 
tr forty thousand, these men of form and pre- 
iedent pronounced the thing impracticable. 
Sat the energy of the young Chancellor of the 
Sxohequer and of his friend the Warden ac- 
iomplished far greater wonders. Soon nine- 
een mills were going at once in the Tower. 
is fast as men could be trained to the work in 
jondon, bands of them were sent off to other 
»arts of the kingdom. Mints were established 
it Bristol, York, Exeter, Norwich and Chester. 
L^his arrangement was in the highest degree 
popular. The machinery and the workmen 
rere welcomed to the new stations with the ring- 
Qg of bells and the firing of gius. The weekly 
ssue increased to sixty thousand pounds, to 
ighty thousand, to a hundred thousand, and 
,t length to a hundred and twenty thousand.f 
Tet even this issue, though great, not only be- 
yond precedent, but beyond hope, was scanty 
rhen compared with the demands of the na- 
ion. Nor did all the newly stamped silyer 
tass into circulation : for during the summer 
.nd autumn those politicians who were for 
aising the denomination of the coin were ac- 
ive and clamorous ; and it was generally ex- 
pected that, as soon as the Parliunent should 
eassemble, the standard would be lowered. 
)f course no person who thought it probable 
hat he should, at a day not far distant, be able 
pay a debt of a pound with three crown 
licces instead of four, was willing to part with 

crown piece till that dayarrired. Most of 
he milled pieces were therefore hoarded.} 
lay, June and July passed away without any 
•erceptible increase in the quantity of good 
loney. It was not till August that the keenest 
bscrver could discern the first faint signs of 
etuming prosperity.} 

The distress of the common people was se- 
ere, and was aggravated by the follies of ma- 
listrates and by the arts of malecontents. A 
quire who was one of the quorum would 
ometimes think it his duty to administer to his 
leighbours, at this trying conjuncture, what 



tie chndish talk of Pope. « Sir Imuu: Newton," said Pope, 
though so deep in algebra and flnzions. conld not readUy 
lake up a common acfount; and, whUnt he was Master of 
lie Mint, used to fret somebody to make up the accounts 
>r him.'* Some of the statesmen with whom Pope llred 
ilt^ht haTe told him that It is not always from ignorance 
r arithmetic that persons at the head of great departments 
ATe to clerks the business of casting up pounds, shillings, 
nd pence. 

* ** I do not lore,** he wrote to FUunsteed. " to be printed 
n erery occasion, much less to be dunned and teased by 
>reigners about mathematical things, or to be thought by 
ar own people to be trifling away my time about them, 
hen I am about the King's buslneM." 

t Ilopton Haynes's Brief Memolres; Lansdowne MSS. 
}!; the Old Postmaster, July 4, 1006; the Postman, May 
:», July 4. September 12, 19, October 8 ; L'Hermitage's de- 
patches of tUs summer and autumn, rn— ^r* 

t Paris Gasette. August 11, 1600. 

I On the 7th of August I/Hemltage remailced ixr the 
rat time that money teemed to be more abundant. 
I Compare BdiaimdBolm'BUtttt to Carey of the 81ft of 



seemed to him to be equity; and as no two of 
these rural pmtors had exactly the same no- 
tion of what was equitable, their edicts added 
confusion to oonAision. In one parish people 
were, in outrageous Tiolation of the law, 
threatened with the stocks, if they refused to 
take clipped shillings by tale* In the next 
parish it was dangerous to pay such shillings 
except by weight. || The enemies of the goTem- 
ment, at the same time, laboured indefatigably 
in their Tocation. They harangued in every 
place of publie resort, from the Chocolate 
House in Saint James's Street to the sanded 
kitchen of the alehouse on the village green. 
In verse and prose they incited the suffering 
multitude to rise up in arms. Of the tracts 
which they published at this time, the most 
remarkable was written by a deprived priest 
named Grascombe, of whose ferocity and scur- 
rility the most respectable nonjurors had long 
been ashamed. He now did his best to per- 
suade the rabble to tear in pieces those mem- 
bers of Parliament who had voted for the re- 
storation of the currency, f It would be too 
much to say that the malignant industry of this 
man and of men like him produced no effect on 
a population which was doubtless severely tried. 
There were riots in several parts of the coun- 
try, but riots which were suppressed with little 
difficulty, and, as far as can bo discovered, 
without the shedding of a drop of blood. ^''^ In 
one place a crowd of poor ignorant creatures, 
excited by some knavish agitator, besieged the 
house of a Whig member of Parliament, and 
clamorously insisted on having their short 
money changed. The gentleman consented, 
and desired to know how much they had 
brought. After some delay they were able to 
produce a single clipped halfcrown.ff Such 
tumults as this were at a distance exaggerated 
into rebellions and massacres. At Paris it was 
gravely asserted in print that, in an English 
town which was not named, a soldier and a 
butcher had quarrelled about a piece of money, 
that the soldier had killed the butcher, that the 
butcher's man had snatched up a cleaver and 
killed the soldier, that a great fight had fol- 
lowed, and that fifty dead bodies had been left 
on the ground. 1 1 The truth was, that the be- 
haviour of the great body of the people was 
beyond all praise. The Judges when, in Sep- 
tember, they returned from their circuits, re- 
ported that the temper of the nation was excel- 
lent. {J There was a patience, a reasonableness, 
a good nature, a good faith, which nobody had 



July, IflOS, with the Paris Oasette of the mme date. Bohn's 
description of the state of Norfolk is coloured, no doubt, 
by his constitutionally gloomy temper, and by the ftellnc 
with which he, not unnatunUy, regarded the House or 
Commons. His statistics are not to be trusted; and hl« 
predictions were signally ftlsifled. But he may be believed 
as to plain Ikcts which happened in his immediate nelgb* 
bourhood. 

f As to Graseombe^Stdiaraeter, and the opinion entei^ 
talned of him by the oioet estimable Jacobites, see the Life 
of Kettlewell, part ill^ section 65. Lee, the compUer of the 
Life of Kettlewell, mentions with Just censure some of 
Grasoombe^s writings, but makea no allusion to the wont 
of them, the Account of the Prooeedlngs in the House of 
Commons in relation to the Reoolnlng ofthe Clipped Money, 
and lUling the priee of Guineas. That Grasoombe was the 
author was proved before a Committee of the House of 
Commons. See the Journals, Noyember 80, 1096. 

^ L'Hermitage, Jnne 12 (22), July 7 (17), leos. 

tf- See the Answer to Grasoombe, entitled Befleettooi on 
a Scandalous Libel. U ^•'^ Gaiotte, Septembwr 10^ IflML 

8 L'Hetinltaflie^ October 2 (12),im^^ uy ^^ ^ ^<3 "^ 
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Bntioip&ted. Erery body felt that nothing bat 
mntaal help and mutual forbearance could pre- 
vent the dissolution of socieiy. A hard cre- 
ditor, who sternly demanded payment to the 
day in milled money, was pointed at in the 
streets, and was beset by his own creditors with 
demands which soon brought him to reason. 
Much uneasiness had been felt about the troops. 
It was scarcely possible to pay them regularly : 
if they were not paid regularly, it might well 
be apprehended that they would supply their 
wants by rapine ; and such rapine it was cer- 
tain that the nation, altogether unaccustomed 
to military exaction and oppression, would not 
tamely endure. But, strange to say, there was, 
through this trying year, a better understand- 
ing than had eyer been known between the sol- 
diers and the rest of the community. The gen- 
try, the farmers, the shopkeepers supplied the 
redpoats with necessaries in a manner so 
friendly and liberal that there was no brawling 
and no marauding. '< Sererely as these diffi- 
culties have been felt," L'Hermitage writes, 
"they have produced one happy effect: they 
have shown how good the spirit of the countiy 
is. No person, however favourable his opinion 
of the English may have been, could have ex- 
pected that a time of such suffering would have 
been a time of such tranquillity."* 

Men who loved to trace, in the strangely com- 
plicated maze of human affairs, the marks of 
more than human wisdom, were of opinion that, 
but for the interference of a gracious Provi- 
dence, the plan so elaborately devised by gp^eat 
statesmen and great philosophers would have 
failed completely and ignominiously. Often, 
since the Revolution, the English had been 
sullen and querulous, unreasonably jealous of 
the Dutch, and disposed to put the worst con- 
struction on every act of the King. Had the 
fourth of May found our ancestors in such a 
mood, it can scarcely be doubted that sharp dis- 
tress, irritating minds already irritable, would 
have caused an outbreak which must have 
shaken and might have subverted the throne of 
iVilliam. Happily, at the moment at which the 
loyalty of the nation was put to the most severe 
test, tiie King was more popular than he had 
ever been since the day on which the Crown 
was tendered to him in the Banqueting House. 
The plot which had been laid against his life 
had excited general disgust and horror. His 
reserved manners, his foreign attachments were 
forgotten. He had become an object of personal 
interest and of personal affection to his people. 
They were every where coming in crowds to 
dgn the instrument which bound them to de- 
fend and to avenge him. They were every 
where carrying about in their hats the badges 
of their loyalty to him. They could hardly be 
restrained from inflicting summary punishment 
on the few who still dared openly to question 
his title. Jacobite was now a synonyme for 
cutthroat Noted Jacobite laymen had just 
planned a foul murder. Noted Jacobite priests 
Lad, in the face of day, and in the administra- 
tion of a solemn ordinance of religion, indicated 
their approbation of that murder. Many honest 
and pious men, who thought that their alle- 
giance was still due to James, had indignantiy 
relinquished all connection with zealots who 



• yH«niilt«g% Jal720 (90), October 2 (12)»9 (19), 1606. 



seemed to think that a righte<ms end just2«d 
the most unrighteous means. Sach vbs tbe 
state of public feeling during the summer asri 
autumn of 1696; and therefore it was tiat 
hardships which, in any of the seven precediag 
years, would certainly have produced a ntei- 
lion, and might perhaps have prodneed a cws- 
terrevolution, did not produce a sin^e tmoft 
too serious to be suppressed by the coneuble'i 
staff. 

Nevertheless, the effect of the oomncrsil 
and financial crisis in England was felt thiv^d 
all the fleets and armies of the coalition. T^ 
great source of subsidies was dry. No io- 
portant military operation could auay where \ft 
attempted. Meanwhile overtures tendinf t: 
peace had been made, and a negotiation k*d 
been opened. Callieres, one of the ablest of fit 
many able envoys in the service of Franee, kad 
been sent to the Netherlands, and had hti 
many conferences with Dykr^t. Thoee con- 
ferences might perhaps have come to a ^•eedy 
and satisfactory close, had not France, at t^ 
time, won a great diplomatic victory in anotfer 
quarter. Lewis had, during seven years, bees 
scheming and labouring in rain to break tbe 
great array of potentates whom the dread of kii 
might and of his ambition had brought togedser 
and kept together. But, during seven years, 
all his arts had been baffled by the skill of WI- 
liam; and, when the eighth campaign apcaed, 
the confederacy had not been weakened bj % 
single desertion. Soon howerer it began to be 
suspected that the Ihike of Savoy was secretly 
treating with the enemy. He solemnly asomd 
Qalway, who represented England at the Cctirt 
of Turin, that there was not the slightd 
ground for such suspicions, and sent to Wtlliaa 
letters filled with professions of zeal for tU 
common cause, and with earnest entreaties far 
more money. This dissimulation continued tiH 
a French army, commanded by Catinat, ap- 
peared in Piedmont. Then the Duke threw of 
his disguise, concluded peace with France, 
joined his troops to those of Catinat, nlarck^i 
into the Milanese, and informed the aDies who 
he had just abandoned that, unless they wisiiei 
to have him for an enemy, they must deelin 
Italy neutral ground. The Courts of YieBss 
and Madrid, in great dismay, subndtted to ibe 
terms which he dictated. William expostnlated 
and protested in vain. His influence was a» 
longer what it had been. The general opinicA 
of Europe was, that the riches and the credit of 
England were completely exhausted ; and both 
her confederates and her enemies imagined that 
they might safely treat her with indignitr. 
Spain, true to her invariable maxim that cverr 
thing ought to be done for her and nothing !>; 
her, had the effrontery to reproach the Prioce 
to whom she owed it that she had not lost tbe 
Netherlands and Catalonia, because he had cot 
sent troops and ships to defend her possessions 
in Italy. The Imperial ministers formed and 
executed resolutions gravely affecting the in- 
terests of the coalition without consuHinf bis 
who had been the author and the soul of tbe 
coalition.! Lewis had, after the failure of tbe 
Assassination Plot, made up his mind to tb« 
disagreeable necessity of recognising WnHan, 
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ad had authorised GalUeres to make a declara- 
on to that effect Bat the defection of Savoy, 
le neutrality of Italy, the disunion among the 
lies, and, above all, the diatresses of England, 
^aggerated as they were in all the letters 
hlch the Jacobites of Saint Qermains received 
'om the Jacobites of London, produced a 
lange. The tone c^ Callieres became high and 
rrogant: he went back from his word, and re- 
ised to give any pledge that his master would 
sknowledge the Prince of Orange as King of 
reat Britain. The joy was great among the 
Dnjurors. They had always, they said, been 
artain that the Qreat Monarch would not be so 
nmindful of his own glory and of the common 
iterest of Sovereigns as to abandon the cause 
f his unfortunate guests, and to call an usurper 
is brother. They knew from the best authority 
lat His ^ost Christian Majesty had lately, at 
bntainebleau, given satisfactory assurances on 
lis subject to King James. Indeed, there is 
iason to believe that the project of an invasion 
f our island was again seriously discussed at 
'ersailles.* Catinat's army was now at liberty, 
ranee, relieved from all apprehension on the 
ide of Savoy, might spare twenty thousand 
len for a descent on England; and, if the 
iisery and discontent here were such as was 
enerally reported, the nation might be dis* 
osed to receive foreign deliverers with open 
rms. 

So gloomy was the prospect which lay before 
i^illiam, when, in the autumn of 1696, he quit- 
^d his camp in the Netherlands for England, 
[is servants here meanwhile were looking for- 
rard to his arrival with very strong and very 
arious emoflons. The whole political world 
ad been thrown into confusion by a cause wiiich 
id not at first appear commensurate to such an 
ffect. 

During his absence, the search for the Jacob- 
;es who had been concerned in the plots of the 
receding winter had not been intermitted ; and 
f these Jacobites none was in greater peril than 
ir John Fenwick His birth, his connections, 
he high situations which he had filled, the in- 
efatigable activity with which he had, during 
everal years, laboured to subvert the govem- 
lent, and the personal insolence with which he 
ad treated the deceased Queen, marked him 
ut as a man fit to be made an example. He 
ucceeded, however, in concealing himself from 
he officers of justice till the first heat of pur- 
uit was over. In his hiding place he thought 
f an ingenious device which might, as he con- 
eived, save him from the fate of his friends 
/hamock and Parkyns, T^o witnesses were 
lecessary to convict him. It appeared from 
rhat had passed on the trials of his accomplices, 
bat there were only two witnesses who could 
>rove his guilt, Porter and Goodman. His life 
v^as safe if either of these men could be per- 
uaded to abscond. 

Fenwick was not the only person who had 
trong reason to wish that Porter or Goodman, 
»r both, might be induced to leave England, 
i-ylesbury had been arrested, and committed to 
he Tower ; and he well knew that, if these men 
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appeared against him, his head would be in se- 
rious danger. His fHends and Fenwick's raised 
what was thought a sufficient sum; and two 
Irishmen, or, in the phrase of the newspapers 
of that day, bogtrotters, a barber named Qancy, 
and a disbanded captain named Donelagh, un- 
dertook the work of corruption. 

The first attempt was made on Porter. Clancy 
contrived to fall in with him at a tavern, threw 
out significant hints, and, finding that those 
hints were favourably received, opened a regular 
negotiation. The terms offered were alluring ; 
three hundred guineas down, three hundred 
more as soon as the witness should be beyond 
sea, a handsome annuity for life, a free pardon 
fh>m King James, and a secure retreat in 
France. Porter seemed inclined, and perhaps 
was really incHncd, to consent.. He said that 
he still was what he had been, that he waq at 
heart attached to the good cause, but that he 
had been tried beyond his strength. Life was 
sweet It was easy for men who had never been 
in danger to say that none but a villain would 
save himself by hanging his associates : but a 
few hours in Newgate, with the near prospect 
of a journey on a sledge to Tyburn, would teach 
such boasters to be more charitable. After re- 
peatedly conferring with Clancy, Porter was in- 
troduced to Fenwick's wife, Lady Mary, a sister 
of the Earl of Carlisle. Every thing was soon 
settled. Donelagh made the arrangements for 
the flight A boat was in waiting. The letters 
which were to secure to the fugitive the protec- 
tion of King James were prepared by Fenwick. 
The hour and place were fixed at which Porter 
was to receive the first instalment of the pro- 
mised reward. But his heart misgave him. He 
had, in truth, gone such lengths that it would 
have been madness in him to turn back. He 
had sent Chamock, King, Keyes, Friend, Par- 
kyns, Rookwood, Cranbume, to the gallows. It 
was impossible that such a Judas could ever be 
really forgiven. In France, among the friends 
and comrades of those whom he had destroyed, 
his life would not be worth one day's purchase. 
5o pardon under the Gkreat Beal would avert the 
stroke of the avenger of blood. Nay, who 
could say that the bribe now offered was not 
a bait intended to lure the victim to the place 
where a terrible doom awaited him? Porter 
resolved to be true to that government under 
which alone he could be safe: he carried to 
Whitehall information of the whole intrigue; 
and he received full instructions from the mi- 
nisters. On the eve of the day fixed for his 
departure he had a farewell meeting with Clancy 
at a tavern. Three hundred guineas were 
counted out on the table. Porter pocketed 
them, and gave a signal. Instantly several mes- 
sengers from the office of the Secretary of State 
rushed into the room, and produced a warrant 
The unlucky barber was carried off to prison, 
tried for his offence, convicted and pilloried, f 

This mishap made Fenwick's situation mora 
perilous than ever. At the next sessions for the 
City of London a bill of indictment against him, 
for high treason, was laid before the grand Jury. 
Porter and Goodman appeared as witnesses for 
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the Crown ; and the bill was found. Fenwick 
now thought that it was high time to steal away 
to the Continent Arrangements were made 
for hitf passage. He quitted his hiding place, 
and repaired to Eomney Marsh. There he 
hoped to find shelter till the Tessel which was to 
oonvey him across the Channel should arrire. 
For, though Hunt's establishment had been 
broken up, there were still in that dreary region 
smugglers who carried on more than one lawless 
trade. It chanced that two of these men had 
just been arrested on a charge of harbouring 
traitors. The messenger who had taken them 
into custody was returning to London with them, 
when, on the high road, he met Fenwick face to 
face. Unfortunately for Fenwick, no face in 
England was better known than his. <* It is Sir 
Jol^" said the officer to the prisoners : "Stand 
by m% my good fellows, and, I warrant you, 
you wul have your pardons, and a bag of guineas 
besides." The offer was too tempting to be re- 
fused: but Fenwick was better mounted than 
his assailants : he dashed throueh them, pistol 
in hand, and was soon out of sight. They pur- 
sued him : the hue and cry was raised : the bells 
of all the parish churches of the Marsh rang 
out the alarm : the whole country was up : every 
path was guarded : every thicket was beaten : 
•very hut was searched ; and at length the fugi- 
tive was found in bed. Just then a bark, of 
Tery suspicious appearance, came in sight: she 
goon approached the shore, and showed English 
colours : but to the practised eyes of the Kent- 
ish fishermen she looked much like a French 
priyateer. It was not difficult ta guess her 
errand. After waiting a short time in Tain for 
her passenger, she stood out to sea.* 

Fenwick, unluckily for himself, was able so 
far to elude the vigilance of those who had charge 
of him as to scrawl with a lead pencil a short 
letter to his wife. Every line contained evidence 
of his guilt All, he wrote, was over: he was a 
dead man, unless, indeed, his friends could, by 
dint of solicitation, obtain a pardon for him. 
Perhaps the united entreaties of aU tho How- 
ards might succeed. He would go abroad : he 
would solemnly promise never again to set foot 
on English ground, and never to draw sword 
against the government Or would it be pos- 
sible to bribe a juryman or two to starve out the 
rest 7 " That," he wrote, '* or nothing can save 
me." This billet was intercepted in its way to 
the poet, and sent up to Whitehall. Fenwick 
rwas soon carried to London and brought before 
the Lords Justices. At first he held high lan- 
guage and bade defiance to his accusers. He 
was told that he hod not always been so confi- 
dent ; and his letter to his wife was laid before 
him. He had not till then been aware that it 
had fallen into hands for which it was not in- 
tended. His distress and confusion became 
great He felt that, if he were instantly sent 
•before a jury, a conviction was inevitable. One 
chanoe remained. If he could delay his trial 
for a short time^ the judges would leave town 
for their circuits : a few weeks would be gained ; 
and in the course of a few weeks something 
might be done. 

He addressed himself particularly to the Lord 
Steward, Devonshire, with whom he had for- 
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merly had some connection of a friendly Icid. 
The unhappy man declared that he threw hJEr 
self entirely on the royal mercy, aiid oJEoed to 
disclose all that he knew touching the plots ^ 
the Jacobites. That he knew much nobody 
could doubt Devonshire advised his coOeagvs 
to postpone the trial till the pleasure of irHraa 
could be known. This advice was taken. Th* 
King was informed of what had passed ; aad b 
soon sent an answer directing Deron^ire to le- 
ceive the prisoner's confession in wirting. cd 
to send it over to the Netheriands with U 
speed, f 

Fenwick had now to oonader what be dsooU 
confess. Had he, according to hia proiBise. re- 
vealed all that he knew, there can be no desk 
that his evidence would have sciionaly affected 
many Jacobite noblemen, gentlemen and clcrgr- 
men. But, though he was very nnwilliBg ts 
die, attachment to his party was in his mind t 
stronger sentiment than the fear of death. The 
thought occurred to him that he might constnct 
a story, which might possibly be considered « 
sufficient to earn his pardon, which would a; 
least put off his trial some months, yet vbkk 
would not injure a single sincere adfaerent «f 
the banished dynasty, nay, which would csase 
distress and embarrassment to the enemies if 
that dynasty, and which would fill the Coart, 
the Council, and the Parliament of *William wiA 
fears and animosities. He would divulge notlskf 
that could affect those true Jacobites who htd 
repeatedly awaited, with pistola loaded vsi 
horses saddled, the landing of the rightfiil Esf 
accompanied by a French army. Bat if Hxn 
were false Jacobites who had mocked fljfff 
banished Sovereign year after year vriih pro- 
fessions of attachment and promises of sernee, 
and yet had, at every great crisis, found scat 
excuse for disappointing him, and who were il 
that moment among the chief supports of tbs 
usurper's throne, why should they be spared? 
That there were such false Jacobites, higfc m 
political office and in military command, Fea- 
wick had good reason to believe. He conM is- 
deed say nothing against them to which a Cccrt 
of Justice would have listened : for none of tkea 
had ever entrusted him with any message sr 
letter for France ; and all that he knew abc^ 
their treachery he had learned at second hiil 
and third hand. But of their guilt he had c? 
doubt One of them was Marlborough. He 
had, after betraying James to William, proncsed 
to make reparation by betraying William » 
James, and had, at last, after much shniBaf, 
again betrayed James and made peace vitk 
William. Qodolphin had practised similar de- 
ception. He had long been sending fair waidi 
to Saint Germains : in return for those fair words 
he had received a pardon ; and, vrith this p&rti« 
in his secret drawer, he had continued to ad*:- 
nister the finances of the existing governmeuL 
To ruin such a man would be a just punishaeat 
for his baseness, and a great service to Cbj 
James. Still more desirable was it to blast ti» 
fame and to destroy the influence of Ri^seH aai 
Shrewsbury. Both were distinguisihed members 
of that party which had, under diiferent naiaes, 
been, during three generations, implacably hes^ 
tile to the Kings of the House of Stuart Bc^h 
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lad taken a great part in the Rerolntion. Tlie 
dunes of both were snbsoribed to the instrument 
rhich had InTited the Prince of Oruige to Eng- 
uid. One of them was now his Minister for 
laritime Affairs ; the other his Principal Seore- 
uy of State; bnt neither had been constantly 
uthfal to hizn. Both had, soon i^ter his aoces- 
ion, bitterly resented his wise and magnanimous 
npartiality, which, to their minds, disordered 
y party spirit, eeemed to be nnjnst and nngrate- 
nl partiality for the Tory faction; and both 
lad, in their spleen, listened to agents from 
iaint Qermains. Rossell had Towed by all that 
rae most sacred that he wonld himself bring 
ack his exUed Sovereign. Bnt the yow was 
oroken as soon as it had been uttered; and he 
a whom the royal fkmily had looked as to a 
eoond Monk had crashed the hopes of that 
unily at La Hogne. Shrewsbnxy had not gone 
uch lengths. Yet he too, while oat of hnmonr 
rith William, had tampered with the agents of 
ames. With the power and reputation of these 
wo great men was closely connected the power 
nd reputation of the whole Whig party. That 
»arty, after some quarrels, which were in truth 
[uarrels of loyers, was now cordially reconciled 
William and bound to him by the strongest 
les. If those ties could be dissolyed, if he 
ould be induced to regard with distrust and 
tTersion the only set of men which was on prin- 
iple and with enthusiasm deroted to his inte- 
ests, his enemies would indeed have reason to 
ejoice. 

With such views as these Fenwick delivered 
Devonshire a paper so cunningly composed 
hat it would probably have brought some 
evere calamity on the Prince to whom it was 
ddressed, had not that Prince been a man of 
ingolarly clear judgment and singularly lofty 
pirlL The paper contained scarcely any thmg 
especting those Jacobite plots in which the 
rriter had been himself concerned, and of which 
e intimately knew all the details. It contained 
othing which could be of the smallest prejudice 
D any person who was really hostile to the ex- 
iting order of things. The whole narrative 
ras made up of stories, too true for the most 
art, yet resting on no better authority than 
earsay, about the intrigues of some eminent 
rarriors and statesmen, who, whatever their 
)rmer conduct might have been, were now at 
»a6t hearty in support of William. Godolphin, 
'enwick averred, had accepted a seat at the 
k>ard of Treasury, with the sanction and for 
tie benefit of King James. Marlborough had 
remised to carry over the army, Russell to 
arry over the fleet Shrewsbury, while out of 
ffice, had plotted with Middleton against the 
ovemment and King. Indeed the Whigs were 
ow the favourites at Saint Germains. Many 
Id friends of hereditary right were moved to 
ealousy by the preferenoe which James gave 
> the new converts. Nay, he had been heard 
9 express his confident hope that the monarchy 
rould be set up again by the very htfids which 
ad palled it down. 

Such was Fenwick's confeesioa. Devonshire 
sceived it and sent it by express to the Nether- 
inda, without intimating to any of his fellow 
ouncillors what it contained. The accused 
ilnisters afterwards complained bitterly of this 
roceeding. Devonshire defended himself by 
aying that he had been specially deputed by 



the King to take the prisoner's information, and 
was bound, as a true servant of the Crown, to 
transmit that information to His Migesty and 
to His M^esty alone. 

The messenger sent by Devonshire found 
William at Loo. The King read the confession, 
and saw at once with what objects it had been 
drawn up. It contained little more than what 
he had long known, and had long, with politio 
and generous dissimulation, affected not to 
know. If he spared, employed and promoted 
men who had been false to him, it was not be- 
cause he was their dupe. His observation was 
quick and just : his intelligenee was good ; and 
he had, during some yean, had in his hands 
proofis of much that Fenwick had only gathered 
from wandering reports. It has seemed strange 
to many that a Prince of high spirit and aer*- 
monious temper should have treated servant^ 
who had so deeply wronged him, with a kind* 
ness hardly to be expected ftom the meekest ef 
human beings. But William was emphatically 
a statesman. Ill humour, the natural and par* 
donable effect of much bodily and much mental 
suffering, might sometimes impel him to give a 
tart answer. But never did he on any important 
occasion indulge his angiy passions at the ex- 
pense of the great interests of which he was the 
guardian. For the sake of those interests^ 
proud and imperious as he was by nature, he 
submitted patiently to galling restraints, bore 
cruel indignities and d&appointments with the 
outward show of serenity, and not only forgave, 
but often pretended not io see, offences which 
might woU have moved him to bitter resent 
ment. He knew that he must work with such 
tools as he had. If he was to govern England 
he must employ the public men of England ; 
and in his age, the public men of England, witii 
much of a peculiar kind of ability^ were, as a 
class, lowminded and immoraL There were 
doubtless exoeptiona. Such was Nottingham 
among the Tories, and Somers among tbe 
Whigs. But the nugority, both of the Toiy and 
of the- Whig ministers of William, were men 
whose characters had taken the ply in the days 
of the Antipuritan reaction. They had been 
fermed in two evil schools, in the most unprin- 
cipled of courts, and the most unprincipled of 
oppositions, a court which took its character 
from Charles, an opposition headed by Shaftee- 
bury. From men so trained it would have 
been unreasonable to expect disinterested an(> 
Bt^feuifast fidelity to any cause. But though 
they could not be trusted, they might be waid 
and they might be useftil. No reliance oonld 
be placed on their principles: but much relianoe 
might be placed on their hopes and on their 
fears ; and of the two Kings who laid daim to 
the English crown, the King fnnn whom there 
was most to hope and most to fear was the 
King in possession. If therefore William had 
little reason to esteem these politioians his 
hearty friends, be had still less reason to nun^ 
ber them among his hearty foes. Their conduct 
towards him, reprehensible as it was, mighiba 
called upright when oompared with their eon* 
duct towards James. To the r^gning Sovereign 
they had given valuable service ; to &q banished 
Sovereign little more than promises and profea- 
sions. Shrewsbury might, in a moment of re* 
sentment or of weakness, have trafficked witti 
Jacobite agents : but his general conduct had 
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proved i2iai he wm m far as erer from being a 
Jacobite. Godolphin had been lavish of UAt 
trords to the dynasty vhioh was out; but he 
had thriftily and ekilfully managed the reyennes 
of the dynasty which was in. Russell had 
sworn Uiat he wonld desert with the English 
fleet; bat he had bnmed the French fleet. 
Even Marlborough's known treasons, — ^for his 
share in the disaster of Brest and the death of 
Tabnash was ansa8pected,-^had not done so 
much harm as his exertions at Waloonrt, at 
Cork and at Einsale had done good. William 
had therefore wisely resolved to shut his eyes 
to perfidy, which, however disgraceful it might 
be, had not injured him, and still to avail him- 
self, with proper precautions, of the eminent 
talents which some of his unfaithful counsellors 
piresessed. Having determined on this course, 
and having long followed it with happy effect, 
he could not but be annoyed and provoked by 
Fenwick's confession. Sir John, it was plain, 
thought himself a Machlavel. If his trick suc- 
ceeded, the Princess, whom it was most import- 
ant to keep in good humour, would be alienated 
ftom the government by the disgrace of Marl- 
borough. The whole Whig party, the firmest 
support of the throne, would be alienated by 
the disgrace of Russell and Shrewsbury. In 
the meantime not one of those plotters whom 
Fenwick knew to have been deeply concerned in 
plans of insurrection, invasion, assassination, 
would be molested. This cunning schemer 
should find that he had not to do with a novice. 
William, instead of turning his accused servants 
out of their places, sent the confession to 
Shrewsbury, and desired that it might be laid 
before the Lords Justices. *< I am astonished,*' 
tiie King wrote, <*Atthe fellow's effrontery. 
Ton know me too well to think that such stores 
as his can make any impression on me. Ob- 
serve this honest man's sincerity. He has 
nothing to say except against my friends. Not 
» word about the plans of his brother Jacob- 
ites." The King concluded by directing the 
Lords Justices to send Fenwick before a jury 
with all speed.* 

The effect produced by William's letter was 
remarkable. Every one of the accused persons 
behaved himself in a -manner singularly charac- 
teristic. Marlborough, the most culpable of 
all, preserved a serenity, mild, majestic and 
slightiy contemptuous. Russell, scarcely less 
<Mnminal than Marlborough, went into a towfr- 
ing passion, and breathed nothing but vengeance 
aga^t the villanous informer. Godolphin, un- 
easy, but wary, reserved and selfjpossessed, pre- 
paid himself to stand on the defensive. But 
Sbrewsbuiy, who of all the four was the least 
te blame, was utterly overwhelmed. He wrote 
in ttrtreme distress to William, acknowledged 
with warm expressions of gratitude the King's 
rare generosity, and protested that Fenwick 
had malignantiy exaggerated and distorted mere 
trifles into enormous crimes. ** My Lord Mid- 
dleton,"-'— such was the substance of the letter, 
— "was certainly in communication with me 
about the time of the battle of La Hogue. We 
are relations : we frequentiy meet: we supped 
together just before he returned to Prance : I 
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pomised to take care of his interests lure: fce 
in return offered to do me good offieea there ; 
but I told him that I had offended too de^j Id 
be forgiven, and that I would not stoop to vk 
forgiveness." This, Shrewsbury avemd, vu 
the whole extent of his offence.^ It is but toe 
fully proved that this confession wa s by ao 
means ingenuous ; nor is it likel j thai WnSaa 
was deceived. But he was determiBed to spare 
the repentant traitor the humiliation of ovniig 
a fault and accepting a pardon. '* I can see.* 
the King wrote, "no crime at all in what yea 
have acknowledged. Be assured that thes 
calumnies have made no unfavourable impres- 
sion on me. Nay, you shall find that tiuey haie 
strength^ied my confidence in you.*'} A nsa 
hardened in depravity would have been per- 
feotiy contented with an acquittal so oompjeie, 
announced in language so g^raoioiis. Bat 
Shrewsbury was quite unnerved by % te«ier- 
ness which he was consdous that he had not 
merited. He shrank from the thought of meei- 
ing the master whom he had wronged, and hj 
whom he had been forgiven, and of snstaiBi^ 
the gaze of the peers, among whom his birth 
and his abilities had gained for him m static 
of which he felt that he was unworthy. ThM 
campaign in the Netherlands was over. l!h§ 
session of Parliament was approaehmg. 1%« 
King was expeoted with the first fair wiai 
Shrewsbury left town and retired to the Woldi 
of Gloucestershire. In that distriet, then <iGt 
of the wildest in the south of the island, he had 
a small country seat, surrounded by pleasnt 
gardens and fish-ponds. William had, in ka 
progress a year before, visited this dweifin;, 
which lay far from the nearest high road tad. 
from the nearest market town, and had beea 
much struck by the silence and loneliness ef 
the retreat in which he found the most grae^U 
and splendid of English courtiers. 

At one in the morning of the sixth of October, 
the King landed at Margate. Late in the er^h 
ing he reached Kensington. The folloviag 
morning a brilliant crowd of ministers a&d 
nobles pressed to kiss his hand : but he nuaed 
one face which ought to have been there, aad 
asked where the Duke of Shrewsbury was, aad 
when he was expected in town. The next day 
came a letter from the Buke, averring that he 
had just had a bad fall in hunting, ffis eidt 
had been bruised : his lungs had sniTered : he 
had spit blood, and could not venture to travel] 
That he had fallen and hurt himself was tree: 
but even those who felt most kindly towards 
him suspected, and not without strong reasoa, 
that he made the most of his conTonient mis- 
fortune, and, that if he had not shrunk fires 
appearing in public, he would have perfonoed 
the journey with littie difficulty. His corre- 
spondents told him that, if he was reaHy as iQ 
as he thought himself, he would do well to eoa- 
suit the physicians and surgeons of the eapitsL 
Somers, especially, implored him in the most 
earnest manner to oome up to London. Srery 
hour's delay was mischievous. His Grace must 
conquer his sensibility. He had only to fees 
calumny courageously, and it would Tanisk-I 
the Kmg, in a few Mnd lines, expressed bis 
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arrciw tat llie Meideat "Ton are nmoh 
ranted here," he mrote : '< I am impatieiit to 
mbrace yea, and to aerare you that mj esteem 
}r you is nndimmished."* Shrewsbofy an- 
irered that he had lesolTod to resiga the 
Mls-t Somen atyured him not to oommit so 
ital an error. If at that moment Hie Graee 
tionld quit office, what oonld the trorld think, 
xcept that he was condemned by his own con- 
Dienoe? He wonld, in fact, plead goilty: he 
ronld put a stain on his own honour, and on 
tie honour of all who lay under the same aooi^ 
fttion. It would no longer be possible to treat 
'enwick's story as a romance. « Forgiye me,'* 
lomers wrote, «for speaking after this free 
lanner ; for I do own I can scarce be tempe- 
ate in this matter." J A few hours later WU- 
iam himself wrote to the same effect << I have 
much regard for you, that, if I could, I would 
odtiyely interdict you frt>m doing what must 
ring such grare suspicions on you. At any 
ime, I should consider your resiguAtion as a 
lisfortune to myself: but I protest to you that, 
t this time, it is on your account more than on 
line that I wish yon to remain in my serrice."! 
underland, Portland, Bussell and Wharton 
>ined their entreaties to their master's; and 
hrewsbury consented to remain Secretary in 
ame. But nothing could induoe him to ftoe 
tie Parliament which was about to meet A 
tter was sent down to him from London, but 
9 no purpose. He set out, but declared that 
e found it impossible to proceed, and took re- 
ige again in his lonely mansion among the 
ills. II 

While these things were passing, the members 
f both Houses were from cTery p«rt of the king- 
om going up to Westminster. To the opening 
f the session, not only England, but all Europe, 
K>ked forward with intense anxiety. Public 
redit had been deeply injured by the failure of 
le Land Bank. The restoration of the currency 
as not yet half accomplished. The scarcity of 
loney was still distressing. Much of the milled 
iTer was buried in private repositories as fast 
s it came forth from the Mint Those poll- 
cians who were bent on raising the denomina- 
on of the coin had found too ready audience 
rom a population suffering under severe pros- 
ore ; and, at one time, the general voice of the 
ation had seemed to be on their side:f Of 
rarse every person who thought it likely that 
le standard would be lowered, hoarded as much 
loney as he could hoard ; and thus the cry for 
ttle shillings aggravated the pressure ftx>m 
hich it had sprung.** Both the allies and the 
lemies of England imagined that her resources 
ere spent, that her spirit was broken, that the 
ommons, so often querulous and parsimonious 
ren in tranquil and prosperous times, would 
ow positively refuse to bear any additional 
orden, and would, with an importanity not to 
a withstood, insist on having peace at any 
rice. 

But all these prognostications were confounded 
y the firmness and ability of the Whig leaders, 
id by the steadiness of the Whig minority. 
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On the twentieth of October the Houses met 
William addressed to them a speech remarisable 
even among all the remarkable speeches in 
which his own higih thoughts and purposes were 
expressed in the dignified and judicious lan- 
guage of Somers. There was, the King said, 
great reason for congratulation. It was true 
that the funds voted in the preceding session 
for the support of the war had failed, and that 
the recoinage had produced great distress. Yet 
the enemy had obtained no advantage abroad : 
the State had been torn by no convulsion at 
home: the loyalty shown by the army and by 
the nation under severe trials had disappointed 
all the hopes of those who wished evil to Eng- 
land. Overtures tending to peace had been 
made. What might be the result of those over- 
tures, was uncertein : but this was certain, that 
there could be no safe or honourable peace for 
a nation wliich was not prepared to wage vigor- 
ous war. <<I am sure we shall all agree in 
opinion that the only way of treating with 
France is with our swords in our hands.*' 

The Commons returned to their chamber ; and 
Foley read the speech ftt>m the chair. A de- 
bate followed which resounded through all 
Christendom. That was the proudest day of 
Montague's life, and one of the proudest days in 
the history of the English Parliament In 1798, 
Burke held up the proceedings of that day ar 
an example to the statesmen whose hearts had 
fidled them in the conflict with the gigantio 
power of the French republic. In 1822, Hus- 
kisson held up the proceedings of that day as 
an example to a legislature which, under the 
pressure of severe distress, was tempted to alter 
tiie standard of value and to break faith with 
the public creditor. Before the House rose the 
young Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose as- 
cendency, since the ludicrous failure of the Tory 
scheme of finance, was undisputed, proposed 
and carried three memorable resolutions. The 
first, which passed with only one muttered No, 
declared that the Commons would support the 
King against all foreign and domestic enemies, 
and would enable him to prosecute the war with 
vigour. The second, which passed, not without 
opposition, but without a division, declared that 
the standard of money should not be altered in 
fineness, weight or denomination. The thirds 
against which not a single opponent of the go- 
vernment dared to raise his voice, pledged the 
House to make good all the deficiencies of all 
parliamentary ftinds established since the King's 
accession. The task of framing an answer to 
the royal speech was entrusted to a Committer 
exclusively composed of Whigs. Montague was 
chairman : and the eloquent and animated ad« 
dress which he drew up may stiU be read in tfa* 
Journals with interest and pride, ff 

Within a fortnight two millions and a half 
were granted for the militaiy expenditure of 
the approaching year, and nearly as much for 
the marilime expenditure. Provision was mad« 
without any dispute for forty thousand seamen. 
About the amount of the Umd force there was 
a division. The King asked for eighty seven 
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thousand soldiers ; and the Tories thought that 
number too large. The yote was carried by two 
hundred and twenty three to sixty seyen. 

The malecontents flattered themselyee, during 
a short time, that the Tigorous resolutions of 
the Commons wonld be nothing more than reso- 
lutions, that it would be found impossible to 
restore public credit, to obtain adyances from 
capitalists, or to wring taxes out of the dis- 
tressed population, and that therefore the forty 
thousand seamen and the eighty seven thousand 
soldiers would exist only on paper. Howe, who 
had been more cowed than was usual with him 
on the first day of the session, attempted, a week 
later, to make a stand against the Ministry. 
''The King," he said, "must have been misin- 
formed; or His Majesty nerer would haye felici- 
tated Parliament on the tranquil state of the 
country. I come from Olouoestershire. I know 
that part of the kingdom well. The people are 
all liying on alms, or ruined by paying alms. 
The soldier helps himself, sword in hand, to 
what he wants. There haye been serious riots 
already; and still more serious riots are to 
be apprehended." The disapprobation of* the 
House was strongly expressed. Seyeral mem- 
bers declared that in their counties eyery thing 
was quiet If Gloucestershire were, in a more 
disturbed state than the rest of Engbmd, might 
not the cause be that Gloucestershire was cursed 
with a more malignant and unprincipled agi- 
tator than all the rest of England could show ? 
Some Gloucestershire gentlemen took issue with 
Howe on the facts. There was no such distress, 
they said, no such discontent, no such rioting 
as he had described. In that county, as in 
every other county, the great body of the popu- 
lation was fully determined to support the King 
in waging a yigorous war till he could make an 
honourable peace. "^ 

In fact the tide had already turned. From 
the moment at which the Commons notified 
their fixed determination not to raise the de- 
nomination of the coin, the milled money began 
to come forth from a thousand strong boxes and 
private drawers. There was still pressure ; but 
that pressure was less and less felt day by day. 
The nation, though still suffering, was joyful 
and grateful. Its feelings resembled those of 
a man who, having been long tortured by a 
malady which has embittered his life, has at 
last made up his mind to submit to the sur- 
geon's knife, who has gone through a cruel 
operation with safety, and who, though still 
smarting from the steel, sees before him many 
years of health and enjoyment, and thanks God 
that the worst is over. Within four days after 
the meeting of Parliament there was a per- 
ceptible improvement in trade. The discount 
on bank notes had diminished by one third. 
The price of those wooden tallies, which, ac- 
cording to an usage handed to us fVom a rude 
age, were given as receipts for sums paid into 
the Exchequer, had risen. The exchanges, 
irhich had during many months been greatiy 
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against England, had begmi to toni.t Saoa 

the effect of the magnanimona firamBSB of tht 
House of Commons was felt at evety Ccnnt ia 
Europe. So high indeed was the spirit of that 
assembly that &q King had some dilBealty ih 
preventing tiie Whigs frcmi moving and carrjisg 
a resolution that an address should be presoitod 
to him, requesting him to enter into no WB^ssor 
tion witii France, till she should have mekLOW' 
lodged him as King of England. { Such c 
address was unnecessary. The Totes of the 
Farliament had already forced on Lewis the cflc- 
viction that there was no chance of a counter' 
revolution. There was as little chance that bt 
would be able to effect that campromiae cf 
which he had, in the course of the negotiBtica, 
thrown out hints. It was not to be hoped thai 
either William or the English nation wonld enr 
consent to make the settiement of ike Eng&k 
crown a matter of bargain with France. Aad 
even had William and the English nation bea 
disposed to purchase peace by such a sacri^ 
of dignity, there would have been insnperahie 
difficulties in another quarter. Jamea codd 
not endure to hear of the expedient wbiA 
Lewis had suggested. "I can bear," the exilb 
said to his benefkctor, <* I can bear with Qam- 
tian patience to be robbed by the Prince i£ 
Orange ; but I never will consent to be robbed 
by my own son." Lewis never again menfioesd 
the subject. Callieres received orders to maka 
the concession on which the |>eace of the citi}* 
ised world depended. He and l>ykvelt cazas 
together at the Hague before Baron UHeoTetli, 
the representative of the King of Sweden, whooa 
mediation the belligerent powers had aooqtted. 
Dykvelt informed Lilienroth that the Meet 
Christian King had engaged, whenever tha 
Treaty of Peace should be signed, to recogmaa 
the ^nce of Orange as King of Great Britain, 
and added, with a very intelligible allngiim u 
tiie compromise proposed by France, that the 
recognition would be without restrietioB, cok- 
dition or reserve. Callieres then declared that 
he confirmed, in the name of his master, whal 
Bykvelt had said. J A letter from Prior, eoe- 
taining the good news, was delivered to Jamei 
Vernon, the Under Secretary of State, in the 
House of Commons. The tidings ran along the 
benches — such is Vernon's expression — like fire 
in a field of stubble. A load was taken anv 
ftom every heart; and all was joy and tri- 
umph. || The Whig members might indeed wdQ 
congratulate each other. For it was to the 
wisdom and resolution which they had shova, 
in a moment of extreme danger and distress, 
that their country was indebted for the near 
prospect of an honourable peace. 

Meanwhile public credit, which had, in the 
autumn, sunk to the lowest point, was £ist re- 
viving. Ordinary financiers stood aghast wbca 
they learned that more than five millions were 
required to make good the deficiencies of pail 
years. But Montague was not an ordin&rr 
financier. A bold and simple plan proposed b? 
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im, and popnlarlj ealled the G-enenl Mortgage, 
estored ooniidence. New taxes were imposed ; 
Id taxes were augmented or oontintted; and 
bus a consolidated fund was formed suffioient 
9 meet eyery just claim on the State. The 
(ank of England was at the same time enlarged 
7 a new subscription ; and the regulations for 
bie payment of the subscription were framed 
1 such a manner as to raise the value both of 
he notes of the corporation and of the public 
ecurities. 

Meanwhile the mints were pouring forth the 
ew silTer faster than erer. The distress which 
egan on the fourth of May, 1696, which was 
Imost insupportable during the fire succeeding 
lonths, and which became lighter from the day 
n which the Commons declared their immutable 
esolution to maintain the old standard, ceased 
be painfully felt in March, 1697. Some 
lonths were stUl to elapse before credit com- 
letely recovered from the most tremendous 
hock that it has ever sustained. But already 
be deep and solid foundation had been lud on 
rhich was to rise the most gigantic fabric of 
ommercial prosperity that the world had ever 
oen. The great body of the Whigs attributed 
he restoration of the health of the State to the 
enixis and firmness of their leader Montague, 
[is enemies were forced to confess, sulkily and 
neeringly, that erory one of his schemes had 
acceeded, the first Bank subscription, the second 
tank subscription, the Recoinage, the General 
lortgage, the Exchequer Bills. But some To- 
ies muttered that he deserred no more praise 
ban a prodigal who stakes his whole estate at 
azard, and has a run of good luck. England 
ad indeed passed safely through a terrible 
risis, and was the stronger for baring passed 
tirough it. But she had been in imminent dan- 
er of perishing; and the minister who had 
xposed her to that danger deserved, not to be 
raised, but to be hanged. Others admitted 
bat the plans which were popularly attributed 
J Montague were excellent, but denied that 
[lose plans were Montague's. The voice of de- 
raction, however, was for a time drowned by 
be loud applauses of the Parliament and the 
!ity. The authority which the Chancellor of 
be Exchequer exercised in the House of Com- 
lons was unprecedented and unrivalled. In 
be Cabinet his influence was daily increasing, 
[e had no longer a superior at tiie Board of 
'reasury. In consequence of Fenwick's con- 
38sion, the last Tory who held a great and effi- 
ient office in the State had been removed, and 
bere was at length a purely Whig Ministry. 

It had been impossible to prevent reports 
bout that confession from getting abroad. The 
risoner, indeed, had found means of commu- 
icating with his friends, and had doubtless 
iven them to understand that he had said no- 
bing against them, and much against the crea- 
ures of the usurper. William wished the mat- 
ar to be left to the ordinary tribunals, and was 
lost unwilling that it should be debated else- 
rhere. But his counsellors, better acquainted 
ban himself with the temper of large and di- 
Ided assemblies, were of opinion that a parlia- 
lentary discussion, though perhaps undesirable. 
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was inevitable. It was In the power of a single 
member of either House to force on such a dis- 
cussion; and in both Houses there were mem« 
bers who, some from a sense of duty, some from 
mere love of mischief, were determined to know 
whether the prisoner had, as it was rumoured^ 
brought grave charges against some of the most 
distinguished men in the kingdom. If there 
must be an inquiry, it was surely desirable that 
the accused statesmen should be the first to de- 
mand it. There was, however, one great diffi- 
culty. The Whigs, who formed the majority of 
the Lower House, were ready to vote, as one 
man, for the entire absolution of Russell and 
Shrewsbury, and had no wish to put a stigma 
on Marlborough, who was not in place, and 
therefore excited little jealousy. But a strong 
body of honest gentlemen, as Wharton called 
them, could not, by any management, be induced 
to»join in a resolution acquitting Godolphin. To 
them Godolphin was an eyesore. All the other 
Tories who, in the earlier years of William's 
reign, had borne a chief part in the direction of 
affairs, had, one by one, been dismissed. Not- 
tingham, Trevor, Leeds, were no longer in power, 
Pembroke could hardly be called a Tory, and 
had never been really in power. But Godolphin 
still retained his post at Whitehall; and to the 
men of the Revolution it seemed ii^itolerable that 
one who had sate at the Council Board of Charles 
and James, and who had voted for a Regency, 
should be the principal minister of finance^ 
Those who felt thus had learned with malicious 
delight that the First Lord of the Treasury was 
named in the confession about which all the world 
was talking; and they were determined not to 
let slip so good an opportunity of ejecting him 
from office. On the other hand, every body who 
had seen Fenwick's paper, and who had not, in 
the drunkenness of factious animosity, lost all 
sense of reason and justice, must have felt that 
it was impossible to make a distinction between 
two parts of that paper, and to treat all that r^ 
lated to Shrewsbury and Russell as false, and 
all that related to Godolphin as true. This was 
acknowledged even by Wharton, who of all pub- 
lic men was the least troubled by scruples or by 
shame.* If Godolphin had steadfastly refused 
to quit his place, the Whig leaders would have 
been in a most embarrassing position. But a 
politician of no common dexterity undertook to 
extricate them from their difficulties. In the 
art of reading and managing the minds of men 
Sunderland had no equal ; and he was, as he had 
been during several years, desirous to see all 
the great posts in the kingdom filled by Whigs. 
By ids skilful management Godolphin was in- 
duced to go into the royal closet, and to request 
permission to retire from office; and William 
granted that permission with a readiness by 
which Godolphm was much more surprised than 
pleased, f 

One of the methods employed by the Whig 
junto, for the purpose of instituting and main** 
taining through all the ranks of the Whig party 
a discipline never before known, was the fre- 
quent holding of meetings of members of the 
House of Commons. Some of those meetings 
were numerous: others were select. The larger 
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irere held at the Bose, a tayem frequently 
mentioned in the political pasqmnflkdes of that 
time;* the smaller at Russell's in CoTent Gar- 
den, or at Somers's in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

(hi the day on whioh Oodolphin resigned his 
great office two select meetings were called. In 
Sie morning the place of assembly was Rossell's 
house. In the afternoon there was a ftdler 
master at the Lord Keeper's. Fenwick's con* 
fesslon, which, till that time, had probably been 
known only by mmonr to most of those who 
were present, was read. The indignation of 
the hearers was strongly excited, particnlarly 
by one passage, of which the sense seemed 
to be that not only Russell, not only Shrews- 
buy, bnt the great body of the Whig party 
was, and had long been, at heart Jacobite. 
•*The fellow insinnates," it was said, '*that the 
Assassination plot itself was a Whig scheme." 
The general opinion was that snch a charge 
ooold not be lightly passed over. There must 
be a solemn debate and decision in Parliament, 
The best course would be that the King should 
himself see and examine the prisoner, and that 
Bussell should then request the royal permis- 
sion to bring the subject before the House of 
Oonmkons. As Fenwick did not pretend that he 
had any authority for the stories which he had 
told except mere hearsay, there could be no 
difficulty in carrying a resolution branding him 
as a slanderer, and an address to the throne 
requesting that he might be forthwith brought 
to trial for high treason, f 

The opinion of the meeting was conveyed to 
Villiam by his ministers; and he consented, 
though not without reluctance, to see the pri- 
soner. Fenwick was brought into the royal clo- 
set at Kensington. A few of the great officers 
of state and &e Crown lawyers were present 
"Your papers. Sir John,'' said the King, "are 
altogether unsatis&otory. Instead of giving 
me an account of the plots formed by you and 
your accomplices, plots of which all the details 
must be exactly kxu>wn to you, you tell me sto- 
ries, without authority, without date, without 
place, about noblemen and gentlemen with 
whom you do not pretend to have had any in- 
tercourse. In short your confession appears' to 
be a contriranoe intended to screen those who 
are really engaged in designs against me, and 
to make me suspect and discard those in whom 
I have good reason to place confidence. If you 
look for any favour from me, give me, this mo- 
ment and on this spot, a full and straightfor- 
ward account of what yon know of your own 
knowledge." Fenwick said that he was taken 
by surprise, and asked for time. <<No, Sir," 
said the King. '<For what purpose can you 
want time? You may indeed want time if you 
mean to draw up another paper like this. But 
what I require is a plain narrative of what you 
have yourself done and seen ; and such a narra- 
tive you can give, if you wiU, without pen and 
ink." Then Fenwick positively reftued to say 
any thing. "Be it so," said William. "I will 
neitiier hear you nor hear from you any more." { 
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Fenwiok was carried back to his priseo. Be 
had at this audience shown a boldness and de- 
termination which surprised those who had ^i- 
serred his demeanour. He had, ever since he 
had been in confinement, appeared to be amdsas 
and dejected: yet now, at the very erims of hit 
fate, he had braved the displeamre of tbe 
Prince whose clemency he had, a short tiae 
before, submissively implored* In a very &v 
hours the mystery was explained. JuaX bdcrt 
he had been summoned to Kensington, he had 
received from his wife intelligence that his life 
was in no danger, that there was only one wii- 
nees against hhn, that she and her fineods had 
succeeded in corrupting Goodman. ^ 

Goodman had been allowed a liberty whid 
was afterwards, with some reason, made mat&a 
of charge against the government. For his 
testimony was most important: his character 
was notoriously bad: the attempts which had 
been made to seduce Porter proved that, if 
money could save Fenwick's Ufe, money would 
not be spared; and (Goodman had not, like 
Porter, been instrumental in sending Jaeototes 
to the gallows, and therefore was not, like 
Porter, bound to the cause of William by an ia- 
dissoluble tie. The families of tbe imprisoned 
conspirators employed the agency of a cnnni&g 
and daring adventurer named CBrien. This 
man knew Goodman welL Indeed they had be- 
longed to the same gang of highwaymen. They 
met at the Dog in Drury Lane, a tavern which 
was frequented by lawless and desperate msL 
O'Brien was accompanied by another Jacofaite 
of determined character. A simple choice wm 
offered to Goodman, to abscond and to be re- 
warded with an annuity of five hundred a year, 
or to have his throat cut on the spot. He eoa- 
sentod, half from cupidity, half troat fear. 
O'Brien was not a man to be tricked as Qaacy 
had been. He never parted company with 
Goodman from the moment when the faargaia 
was struck till they were at Saint Germain&|| 

On the afternoon of the day on which Fes- 
wick was examined by the King at Kensingtoa 
it began to be noised abroad that Goodman was 
missing. He had been many hours abaent from 
his house. He had not been seen at his unial 
haunte. At first a suspicion arose that he had 
been murdered by the Jacobites ; and this sus- 
picion was strengthened by a wngular circum- 
stance. Just after his disappearance, a human 
head was found severed from the body to whidi 
it belonged, and so frighti^y mangled that no 
feature could be recognised. The multitude, 
possessed by the notion that there was no erise 
which an Irish Papist might not be found to 
commit, was inclined to believe that the fate of 
Godfrey had befallen another victim. On in- 
quiry however it seemed certain that Goodmaa 
had designedly withdrawn himself. A procla- 
mation speared promising a reward of a thege- 
sand pounds to any person who should stop tbe 
runaway : but it was too late.f 

This event exasperated the Whigs beyond 
measure. No jury could now find Foiwid: 
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pilltj of high treasoiL Was he then to escape T 
WtLS a long series of offenees against the State 

go unpunished merely because to those of- 
^nces had now been added the offence of brib- 
ag a witness to suppress his CTidence and to 
tesert his bail ? Was there no extraordinary 
aethod by which Justice might strike a crimi- 
tal who, solely because he was worse than other 
riminals, was beyond the reach of the ordinary 
&w 7 Such a method tiiere was, a method 
utborised by numerous precedents, a method 
sed both by Papists and by Protestants during 
he troubles of tiie sixteentii centnryi a method 
ised both by Boundheads and by Gayaliers 
uring the troubles of the serenteenth century, 

method which scarcely any leader of the Tory 
Arty could condemn without condemning him- 
elf, a method of which Fenwick could not de- 
ently complain, since he had, a few years be- 
}re, been eager to employ it against the unfor- 
onate Monmouth. To that method the party 
rhich was now supreme in the State deter- 
lined to haye recourse. 

Soon after the Commons had met, on the 
loming of the sixth of Noyember, Bussell rose 

1 his place and requested to be heard. The 
Mk which he had undertaken required courage 
ot of the most respectable kind : but to him 

kind of courage was wanting. Sir John 
'enwick, he said, had sent to the King a paper 

1 which graye accusations were brought against 
ome of His Majesty's seryants ; and His Ma- 
3sty had, at the request of his accused ser- 
ants, graciously giyen orders that this paper 
hould be laid before the House. The confes- 
ion was produced and read. The Admiral 
bten, with spirit and dignity worthy of a better 
lan, demanded Justice for himself and Shrews- 
ory. "If we are innocent, clear us. If we 
re guilty, punish us as we deserye. I put 
lyself on you as on my country, and am ready 
) stand or fall by your yerdict." 

It was immediately ordered that Fenwick 
kovHd be brought to the bar with all speed, 
atts, who sate in the House as member for 
ambridgeshiro, wus directed to proyide a suf- 
cient escort, and was especially enjoined to 
ike care that the prisoner should haye no op- 
ortunity of making or receiying any communi- 
iktion, oral or written, on the road from New- 
ate to Westminster. The House then ad- 
>amed till the afternoon. 

At fiye o'clock, then a late hour, the mace 
as again put on the table; candles were 
ghted ; and the House and lobby were care- 
illy cleared of strangers. Fenwick was in at- 
nxdance under a strong guard. He was called 
1, and exhorted from the chair to make a f^U 
nd ingenuous confession. He hesitated and 
raded. "I cannot say any thing without the 
Ling's permissicm. His Majesty may be dis- 
leased if what ought to be known only to him 
tiould be diyulged to others." He was told 
iiat his apprehensi(>ns were groundless. The 
jng well knew that it was the right and the 
uty of his fiuthfal Commons to inquire into 
rhateyer concerned the safety of his person and 
f his goyemment *' I may be tried In a few 
ays," said the prisoner. "I ought not to be 
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asked to say any tidng which may rise up in 
judgment against me." '* You haye nothii^ to 
fear," replied the Speaker, "if you will oiQy 
make a full and free discoyeiy. No man ever 
had reason to repent of haying dealt candidly 
with the Commons of England." Then Fen- 
wick begged for delay. He was not a ready 
orator: his memory was bad: he must haye 
time to prepare himself. He was told, as he 
had been told a few days before in the royal 
closet, that, prepared or unprepared, he could 
not but remember the principal plots in which 
he had been engaged, and the names of his 
chief accomplices. If he would honestly relate 
what it was quite impossible that he could haye 
forgotten, the House would make all fair allow- 
ances, and would grant him time to recollect subor- 
dinate details. Thrice he was remoyed from the 
bar; and thrioe he was brought back. He was so- 
lemnly informed that the opportunity then giyen 
him of earning the fayour of the Commons 
would probably be the last He persisted in 
his refusal, and was sent back to Newgate. 

It was then moyed that his oonftssion was 
fklse and scandalous. Coningsby proposed to 
add that it was a contriyance to create jealous* 
ies between the King and good subjects for the 
purpose of screening real traitors. A fow im- 
placable and unmanageable Whigs, whose hatred 
of Oodolphin had not been mitigated by his re- 
ngnation, hinted their doubts whether the whole 
paper ought to be condemned. But after a de- 
bate in which Montague particularly distin- 
guished himself the motion was carried. One 
or two yoices cried **No :" but nobody yentnred 
to demand a diyision. 

Thus for all had gone smoothly: but in afew 
minutes the storm broke forth. The terrible 
words, Bill of Attainder, were pronounced ; and 
all the fiercest passions of both the great fac- 
tions were instantly roused. The Tories had 
been taken by surprise, and many of them had 
left the house. Those who remained were loud 
in declaring that they neyer would cons^t to 
such a yiolation of the first principles of justice. 
The spirit of the Whigs was not lees ardent, and 
their ranks were unbroken. The motion for 
leaye to bring in a bill attainting Sir John Fen- 
wick was carried yery late at night by one hun- 
dred and seyenty nine yotes to sixty one ; but 
it was plain that the struggle would be long and 
hard.» 

In truth party spirit had seldom been more 
strongly excited. On both sides there was 
doubtless much honest seal ; and on both sides 
an obseryant eye might haye detected fear, 
hatred, aud cupidity disguised under specious 
pretences of justice and public good. The 
baleful heat of faction rapidly warmed into 
life poisonous creeping things which had long 
been lying torpid, discarded spies and conyicted 
false witnesses, the leayings of the scourge, the 
branding iron and the shears. Eyen Fuller 
hoped that he might again find dupee to listen 
to him. The world had forgotten him since his 
pillorying. He now had the effrontery to write 
to the Speaker, begging to be heard at the bar 
and promising much important information about 
Fenwick and others. On the ninth of Noyem- 
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ber fhe Speaker informed the Hotme that lie 
had received this communication: bat the 
Honse very properly refused even to snffer the 
letter of so notorious a villain to be read. 

On the same day the Bill of Attainder, hav- 
ing been prepared by the Attorney and Soli- 
citor General, was brought in and read a first 
time. The Hons^ was full and the debate 
sharp. John Manley, member for Bossiney, 
one of those stanch Tories who, in the preced- 
ing session, hod long refused to sign the Asso- 
ciation, accused the majority, in no measured 
terms, of fawning on the Court and betraying 
the liberties of the people. His words were 
taken down; and, though he tried to explain 
them away, he was sent to the Tower. Sey- 
mour spoke strongly against the bill, and 
quoted the speech which CfBsar made in the 
Koman Senate against the motion that the ao- 
oomplices of Catiline should be put to death in 
an irregular manner. A Whig orator keenly 
remarked that the worthy Baronet had forgot- 
ten that Csesar was grievously suspected of 
having been himself concerned in Catiline's 
plot.* In this stage a hundred and mnety six 
members voted for Sie bill, a hundred and four 
against it A copy was sent to Fenwick, in 
wdBT that he might be prepared to defend Mm- 
self. He begged to be heard by counsel : his 
request was granted; and the thirteenth was 
fixed for the hearing. 

Never within the memory, of the oldest mem- 
ber had there been such a stir round the House 
as on the morning of the thirteenth. The ap- 
proaches were with some difficulty cleared ; and 
no strangers, except peers, were suffered to 
come within the doors. Of peers the throng was 
BO great that their presence had a perceptible 
influence on the debate. Even Seymour, who, 
having formerly been Speaker, ought to have 
been peculiarly mindM of the dignity of the 
Commons, so strangely forgot himself as once 
to say "My Lords." Fenwick, having been 
formally given up by the Sheriffs of London to 
the Sergeant at Arms, was put to the bar, at- 
tended by two barristers who were generally 
employed by Jacobite culprits. Sir Thomas 
Powis and Sir Bartholomew Shower. Counsel 
appointed by the House appeared in support 
of the biU. 

The examination of the witnesses and the 
arguments of the advocates occupied three days. 
Porter was called in and interrogated. It was 
established, not indeed by legal proof, but by 
fiuoh moral proof as determines the conduct of 
men in the affairs of common life, that Good- 
man's absence was to be attributed to a scheme 
planned and executed by Fenwick's Mends 
with Fenwick's privity. Secondary evidence 
of what Goodman, if he had been present, 
would have been able to prove, was, after a 
warm debate, admitted. His confession, made 
on oath and subscribed by his hand, was put 
in. Some of the grand jurymen who had 
found the bill against Sir John gave an ac- 
count of what Goodman had sworn before 
them; and their testimony was confirmed by 
some of the petty jurymen who had convicted 
another conspirator. No evidence was produced 
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in behalf of the prisoner. After eoamml for h&a 
and against him had been heard, ke was sant back 
to his cell.f Then the real straggle begui. h 
was long and viol^snt The Hovise repeatefij 
sate from daybreak till near midnight. O&oe 
the Speaker was in the chair fifteen himn with- 
out intermission. Strangers were firedj ad- 
mitted: for it was felt that^ since the Hvus 
chose to take on itself the fonctiofnB ct a ooest 
of justice, it ought, tike a court of jostiee, to st 
with open doors. J The substance of the de- 
bates has consequently been preeerved in a r»- 
port^ meagre, indeed, when compared with tke 
reports of our time, but for that age mxagoaLj 
f ulL Every man of note in the House took par. 
in the discussion. The bill was opposed ¥t 
Finch with that fluent and sonoroiis HieiieDe 
which had gained him the nanie of Si]:v«riaifse, 
and by Howe with all the sharpness both of kia 
wit and of his temper, by Seymour with cha- 
racteristic energy, and by Harley with cha r ac tgr - 
istic solemnity. On the other sfde filontafas 
displayed the powers of a consummate debate, 
and was xealously supported by LitdeiaiL Cha- 
spicuous in the fh>nt ranks of the hostile partie 
were two distinguished lawyers, Simon Hs> 
court and William Cowper. Both were geede- 
men of honourable descent : both were diiA- 
guished by their fine persons and graoefol naa- 
ners: both were renowned for eloquence; led 
both loved learning and learned men. U bit 
be added that both had early in life been nottd 
for prodigality and love of pleasore. BisEipft- 
tion had made them poor: poTerCy bad mads 
them industrious ; and though tbej were iiiil 
as age is reckoned at the Inns of Court, vwy 
young men, Harcourt only thirty six, Co«pcr 
only thirty two, they already had the first fne- 
tice at the bar. They were destined to rise sEl 
higher, to be the bearers of the great seal of tM 
realm, and the founders of patrician boaaes. 
In politics they were diametrically opposed u» 
each other. Harcourt had seen tbe Rrrolntka 
with disgust, had not chosen to sit in the Cos- 
vention, had with difficulty reconciled his «»- 
science to the oaths, and had tardily and v- 
willingly signed the Association. Cowper bd 
been in arms for the Prince of Orange and & 
free Parliament, and had, in tbe abort tzi 
tumultuary campaign which preceded tbe flif^; 
of James, distinguished himself by inteUifescc 
and courage. Since Somers had been remcTcd 
to the Woolsack, the law officers of tbe Cro«i 
had not made a very distinguished figure in the 
Lower House, or indeed any wbere eise; a^ 
thehr deficiencies had been more than ones m^ 
plied by Cowper. His skill had, at tbe trial cf 
Parkyns, recovered the verdict whicb tbe sis- 
management of the Solicitor General bad, fa i 
moment, put in jeopardy. He had been choKS 
member for Hertford at ihe general election ef 
1695, and had scarcely taken his seat when hs 
attained a high place among parliamoituy 
speakers. Chesterfield many years later, ia 
one of his letters to his son, described Covper 
as an orator who never spoke wi^out apf^aaw, 
but who reasoned feebly, and who owed the in- 
fluence which he long exercised over great 
assemblies to the singSar charm of bis stfle, 
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18 Toioe And his action. Chesterfield was, be- 
ond all donbt, intellectoally qaalifled to form 

correct jadgment on sncli a subject But it 
lust be remembered that the object of his let- 
drs was to exalt good taste and politeness in 
pposition to much higher qualities. He there- 
}re constantly and systematically attributed 
be success of the most eminent persons of his 
ge to their superiority, not in solid abilities 
nd acquirements, but in superficial graces of 
iction and manner. He represented eren Marl- 
orough as a man of very ordinary capacity, 
rho, solely because he was extremely woU bred 
nd well spoken, had risen from poyerty and 
bscurity to the height of power and glory. It 
lay confidently be pronounced that both to 
larlborough and to Cowper Chesterfield was 
jijust. The general who sayed the Empire 
nd conquered the Low Countries was assuredly 
omething more than a fine gentleman ; and the 
adge who presided during nine years in the 
)ourt of Chancery with the approbation of all 
arties must haye been something more than a 
ine declaimer. 

'Whoeyer attentiyely and impartially studies 
ho report of the debates will be of opinion that, 
n many points which were discussed at great 
ength and with great animation, the Whigs had 
. decided superiority in argument, but that on 
he main question the Tories were in the right. 

It was true that the crime of high treason was 
trought home to Fenwick by proo& which could 
daye no doubt on the mind of any man of com- 
aon sense, and would haye been brought home 
him according to the strict rules of law, if 
le hod not» by committing another crime, eluded 
be justice of the ordinary tribunals. It was 
rue that he had, in the yery act of professing 
epentance and imploring mercy, added a new 
ffence to his former offences, that, while pre- 
ending to make a perfectly ingenuous oonfes- 
ion, he had, with cunning malice, concealed 
yery thing which it was for the interest of the 
^yemment that he should diyulge, and pro- 
laimed eyery thing which it was for the intei^st 
f the goyemment to bury in silence. It was a 
Teat eyil that he should be beyond the reach 
f punishment: it was plain that he could be 
eached only by a bill of pains and penalties ; 
nd it could not be denied, either that many 
uch bills had passed, tfr that no such bill had 
ver passed in a iDlearer case of guilt or after a 
urer hearing. 

All these propositions the Whigs seem to have 
ally established. They had also a decided ad- 
antage in the dispute about the rule which 
equires two witnesses in cases of high treason, 
'he truth is that the rule is absurd. It is im- 
ossible to understand why tibe eyidence which 
rould be sufi&cient to proye that a man has fired 
t one of his fellow subjects should not be suffi- 
ient to proye that he has fired at his Soyereign. 
t can by no means be laid down as a genial 
mxim that the assertion of two witnesses is 
lore conyinoing to the mind than the assertion 
f one witness. The story told by one witness 
lay be in itself probable. The story told by 
tro witnesses may be extrayagant The story 
old by one witness may be uncontradicted, 
'he story told by two witnesses may be contra- 
ioted by four witnesses. The story told by one 
ritness may be corroborated by a crowd of cir- 
omstanoes. The stoiy told by two witnesses 



may haye no such corroboration. The one wit- 
ness may be Tillotson or Ken. The two wit- 
nesses may be Gates and Bedloe. 

The chiefs of the Tory party, howeyer, vehe- 
mently maintained that the law which required 
two witnesses was of uniyersal and eternal obli- 
gation, part of the law of nature, part of the 
law of God. Seymour quoted the book of Num- 
bers and the book of Deuteronomy to proye that 
no man ought to be condemned to death by the 
mouth of a single witness. ** Caiaphas and his 
Sanhedrim," said Harley, " were ready enough 
to set up the plea of expediency for a yiolation 
of justice : they said, — and we haye heard such 
things said, — * We must slay this man, or the 
Romans will come and take away our place and 
nation.' Yet eyen Caiaphas and his Sanhedrim, 
in that foulest act of judicial murder, did not 
yenture .to set aside the sacred law which re- 
quired two witnesses." " Eyen Jezebel," said 
another orator, " did not dare to take Naboth's 
yineyard from him till she had suborned two 
men of Belial to swear falsely." ** If the testi- 
mony of one graye elder had been sufficient," it 
was asked, <*what would haye become of the 
yirtuous Susannah T" This last allusion called 
forth a cry of "Apocrypha, Apocrypha," from 
the ranks of the Low Churchmen.* 

Oyer these arguments, which in truth can 
scarcely haye imposed on those who conde- 
scended to use them, Montague obtuned a com- 
plete and easy yictory. "An eternal law I 
Where was this eternal law before the reign of 
Edward the Sixth ? Where is it now, except in 
statutes which relate only to one yery sm)iU 
class of offences ? If these texts from the Pen- 
tateuch and these precedents from the practice 
of the Sanhedrim proye any thing, they prove 
the whole criminal jurisprudence of the realm 
to be a mass of injustice and impiety. One 
witness is sufficient to conyict a murderer, a 
burglar, a highwayman, an incendiary, a 
rayisher. Nay, there are cases of high treason 
in which only one witness is required. One 
witness can send to Tyburn a gang of clippers 
and coiners. Are you, then, prepared to say 
that the whole law of eyidence, according to 
which men haye during ages been tried in this 
country for offences against life and property, is 
yicious and ought to be remodelled? If you 
shrink from saying this, you must admit that 
we are now proposing to dispense, not with a 
diyine ordinance of uniyersal and perpetual 
obligation, but simply with an English rule of 
procedure, which applies to not more than two 
or three crimes, which has not been in force a 
hundred and fifty years, which deriyes all its 
authority from an Act of Parliament, and 
which may therefore be by another Act abro- 
gated or suspended without offence to God or 
men." 

It was much less easy to answer the chiefs of 
the opposiUon when they set forth the danger 
of breaking down the partition which separates 
the functions of the legislator from those of 
the judge. " This man," it was said, " may be 
a bad Englishman ; and yet his cause may be 
the cause of all good Englishmen. Only last 
year we passed an Act to regulate the procedurt 
of the ordinary courts in cases of treasoo. 
We passed that Act because we thought that. 
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i& those conrts, the lifb of a sobjeot obnozioaB 
to th9 gOTemment was not then enfficieiitly 80- 
cnred. Yet the life of a subject obnozioas to 
the goTemment was then far more seoore than 
it will be if this House takes on itself to be the 
eapreme criminal judicatore in political cases." 
Warm eulogies were pronounced on the ancient 
national mode of trial by twelye good men and 
irae ; and indeed the adyantages of that mode 
^f trial in political cases are obvious. The 
prisoner is allowed to challenge any number 
of Jurors with cause, and a considerable number 
without cause. The twelye, from the moment 
at which they are invested with their short 
magistracy, till the moment when they lay it 
down, are kept separate from the rest of the 
eommunity. Every precaution is taken to pre- 
Tent any agent of power from soliciting or cor- 
rupting them. Every one of them must hear 
every word of the evidence and every argument 
used on either side. The case is then summed 
np by a judge who knows that, if he is guilty 
of piurtiality, he may be called to account by the 
great inquest of the nation. In the trial of 
Fenwick at the bar of the House of Commons 
•11 these securities were wanting. Some hun- 
dreds of gentlemen, every one of whom had 
much more than half made up his mind before 
the ease was opened, performed the functions 
both of judge and jury. They were not re- 
strained, as a judge is restrained, by the sense 
of responsibility ; for who was to punish a Par- 
liament? Thoy were not selected, as a jury is 
selected, in a manner which enables the culprit 
to exclude his personal and political enemies. 
The arbiters of his fate came in and went out 
as they chose. They heard a Augment here 
and there of what was said against him, and a 
fragment here and there of what was said in his 
favour. During the progress of the bill they 
were exposed to every species of influence. 
One member was threatened by the electors of 
his borough with the loss of his seat : another 
might obtain a frigate for his brother fh)m 
BuBsell : the vote of a third might be secured 
by the caresses and Burgundy of Wharton. In 
the debates arts were practised and passions 
excited which are unknown to well constituted 
tribunals, but from which no great popular as- 
sembly divided into parties ever was or ever 
will be tree. The rhetoric of one orator called 
forth loud cries of ''Hear him." Another was 
coughed and scraped down. A third spoke 
against time in order that his friends who were 
supping might come in to divide.* If the 
life of the most worthless man could be sported 
with thus, was the life of the most virtuous man 
eecure? 

The opponents of the bill did not, indeed, 
rentnre to say that there could be no public 
danger sufficient to justify an Act of Attainder. 
They admitted that there might be cases in 
which the general rule must bend to an over- 
powering necessity. But was this such a case? 
Even if it were granted, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that Straiford and Monmouth were justly 
attained, was Fenwick, like Strafford, a great 
minister who had long ruled England nor&i of 
Trent, and idl Ireland, with absolute power, who 
Was high in the royal favour, and whose capacity, 
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eloquence and resolntloii mftde lum mi object «( 
dread even in his fall? Or wae Fonwidc, Hki 
Monmouth, a pretender to tiie Grown and the 
idol of the common people? Were all the fiaest 
youths of three counties crowdias to esliat 
under lus banners ? What wb0 he but m ssh- 
ordinatd plotter? He had indeed ooee bad 
good employments : but he had long lost thee. 
He had once had a good estate: but he had 
wasted it Eminent abilities and weight of 
character he had never had. He wa8» bo deuH 
connected by mamage vrith a vezpr noble &Bilj ; 
but that family did not share his poUtieal pt- 
judices. What, importance, then, had he, 
except that importance which his peraeemtfln 
were most unwisely giving him by breakiBg 
through all the fences which guard the lives cf 
Englishmen in order to destroy him ? £t» if 
he were set at liberty, what could he do bet 
haunt Jacobite coffeehouses, squeeze orangB, 
and drink the health of King James and thi 
Prince of Wales. If, however, the ^TenaDCoL 
supported by the Lords and the Cossraons, hj 
the fleet and the army, by a militiit one hna- 
dred and sixty thousand strong, and by the half 
million of men who had signed tiie Assodatloe, 
did really apprehend danger firom this poor 
ruined baronet, the benefit of the Habeas Ccr- 
pus Act might be withheld from him. He 
might be kept within four walls as long as thm 
was the least chance of his doing mischSet b 
I could hardly be contended that be was aa 
enemy so terrible that the State could be safe 
only when he was in the grave. 

It was acknowledged Uiat preoedeots nnglt 
be found for this bill, or even for a biU far mcit 
objectionable. But it was said that whoever le- 
riewed our history would be disposed to regard 
such precedents rather as warning^ than as ex- 
amines. It had many times ha{§>ened that aa 
Act of Attainder, paraed in a fit of servility <? 
animosity, had, when fortune had ehanged, or 
when passion had cooled, been repealed aad 
solemnly stigmatized as unjust. Thus, in o2d 
tfanes, the Act which was passed against B<^er 
Mortimer, in the paroxysm of a reaentiiiaai act 
unprovoked, had been, at a calmer nkomeot, re- 
scinded on the ground that, howerer guil^ he 
might have been, he had not had fair play fet 
his life. Thus, within the memory of the exist- 
ing generation, the law%hich attainted Straffod 
luid been annulled, without one diaseati^t 
voice. Nor, it was added, ought it to be kft 
unnoticed that, whether by virtue of the or£- 
nary law of cause and effect, or by the extrsr 
ordlnary judgment of God, persons who hai 
been eager to pass bills of pains and penalties 
had repeatedly perished by such bills. No mi& 
had ever made a more unscrupulous use of the 
legislative power for the destruction of hiseae* 
mies than Thomas Cromwell ; and it was by aa 
unscrupulous use of the le^slative power that 
he was himself destroyed. If it were true that 
the unhappy gentleman whose fate iras mw 
trembling in the balance, had himself {^raettj 
borne a part in a proceeding similar to that 
which was now instituted agunst him, was not 
this a fact which ought to suggest Teiy serioes 
reflections? Those who tauntingly remioded 
Fenwick that he had supported &e biU wlaA 
had attainted Monmouth might perb^^ss tfaest- 
selves be tauntingly reminded. In some dark afi<l 
teniblo houri,H^|,lS^^iJ^xTOPSrt»d the Id 
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rfalch had attainted Feniriok, " Let us remem- 
ler what yioissitodes we have seen. Ijet us, 
rom so many signal examples of the inconstancy 
»f forttine, learn moderation in prosperity. How 
Lttle we thought, when we saw this man a fa- 
vourite courtier at Whitehall, a'general surronnd- 
d with military pomp at Hounslow, that we 
hould live to see him standing at our bar, and 
^waiting his doom tram our lips ! And how far 
9 it from certain that we may not one day, 
Q the bitterness of our souls, vainly iuToke the 
trotection of those mild laws which we now 
reat so lightly! God forbid that we should 
ver again be subject to tyranny I But God for- 
»id, aboTe all, that our ^ants should CTcr be 
.ble to plead, in justification of the worst that 
hey can inflict upon us, precedents furnished by 
lurselyes !" 

These topics, skilfully handled, produced a 
;reat effect on many moderate Whigs. Mon- 
ague did his best to rally his followers. We 
till possess the rude outline of what must have 
leen a most effeotiTe peroration. *' Gentlemen 
ram us" — this, or Tery nearly this, seems to 
lave been what he said — '<not to furnish King 
ames with a precedent wfaiich, if eter he should 
»e restored, he may use against ourselves. Do 
hey really believe that, 5 that evil day shall 
ver come, this just and necessary law will be 
he pattern which he will imitate 7 No, Sir, his 
aodel will be, not our bill of attainder, but his 
•wn; not our bill, which, on full proof, and 
fter a most fair hearing, inflicts deserved retri- 
bution on a single guilty head ; but his own l^ill, 
rhich, without a defence, without an investiga- 
ion, without an accusation, doomed near three 
housand people, whose only crimes were their 
Snglish blood and their Protestant faith, the 
Qen to the gallows and the women to the stake. 
That is the precedent which he has set, and 
rhicl^ he will follow. In order that he never 
aay be able to follow it, in order that the fear 
f a righteous punishment may restrain those 
nemies of our country who wish to see him 
uling in London as he ruled at Dublin, I give 
ny vote for this bill." 

In spite of all the eloquence and influence of 
he ministry, the minority grew stronger and 
tronger as the debates proceeded. The ques- 
ion &at leave should be given to bring in the 
>ill had been carried by nearly three to one. 
)n the question that the bill should be commit- 
ed, the Ayes were a hundred and eighty-six, 
he Noes a hundred and twenty-eight On the 
[uestion that the bill should pass, the Ayes 
rere a hundred and eighty^nine, the Noes a 
lundred and fifty-six. 

On the twenty-sixth of November the bill was 
arried up to the Lords. Before it arrived, the 
iiords had made preparations to receive it. 
Svery peer who was absent from town had been 
ummoned up: every peer who disobeyed the 
ummons and was unable to give a satisfactory 
ixplanation of his disobedience was taken into 
(ustody by Black Rod. On the day fixed. for 
he first reading, the crowd on the benches was 
mprecedented. The whole number of temporal 
x>rds, exclusive of minors, Roman Catholics 
ind nonjurors, was about a hundred and forty. 
)f these a hundred and five were in their places, 
dany thought that the Bishops ought to have 
»een permitted, if not required, to withdraw: 
or, by an ancient canon, those who ministered 

Vol. IV. 16 



at the altars of God were forbidden to take any 
part in the infliction of capital punishment On 
the trial of a peer impeached of high treason, 
the prelates always retire, and leave the culprit 
to be absolved or condemned by laymen. And 
surely, if it be unseemly that a divine should 
doom his fellow creatures to death as a judge, 
it must be still more unseemly that he should 
doom them to death as a legislator. In the lat- 
ter case, as in the former, he contracts that 
stain of blood which the Church regards with 
horror; and itwUl scarcely be denied that there 
are some grave objections to the shedding of 
blood by Act of Attainder which do not apply 
to the shedding of blood in the ordinary course 
of justice. In fact, when the bill for taking 
away the life of Strafford was under considera- 
tion, all the spiritual peers withdrew. Now, 
however, the example of Cranmer, who had 
voted fbr some of the most infamous acts of at- 
tainder that ever passed, was thought more 
worthy of imitation; and there was a great 
muster of lawn sleeves. It was very properly 
resolved that, on this occasion, the privilege of 
voting by prcJfy should be suspended, that the 
House should be called over at the beginning 
and at the end of every sitting, and that every 
member who did not answer to his name should 
be taken into custody.* 

Meanwhile the unquiet brain of Monmouth 
was teeming with strange designs. He had 
now reached a time of life at which youth could 
no longer be pleaded aa an excuse for his faults; 
but he was more wayward and eccentric than 
ever. Both in his intellectual and in his moral 
character there was an abundance of those fine . 
qualities which may be called luxuries, and a 
lamentable deficiency of those solid qualitiej 
which are of the first necessity. He had bril- 
liant wit and ready invention without common 
sense, and chivalrous generosity and delicacy 
without common honesty. He was capable of 
rising to the part of the Black Prince ; and yet 
he was capable of sinking to the part of Fuller. 
His political life was blemished by some most 
dishonourable actions : yet he was not under 
the influence of those motives to which most of 
the dishonourable actions of politicians are to 
be ascribed. He valued power little and- money 
less. Of fear he was utterly insensible. If he 
sometimes stooped to be a villain — for no milder 
word will come up to the truth — it was merely 
to amuse himself and to astonish other people. 
In civil, as in military affairs, he loved ambus- 
cades, surprises, night attacks. He now ima- 
gined that he had a glorious opportunity of 
making a sensation, of producing a great com- 
motion ; and the temptation was irresistible to 
a spirit so restless as his. 

He knew, or at least strongly suspected, that 
the stories which Fenwick had told on hearsay, 
and which King, Lords and Commons, Whigs 
and Tories, had agreed to treat as calumnies, 
were, in the main, true. Was it possible to 
prove that they were true, to cross the wise po- 
licy of William, to bring disgrace at once on 
some of the most eminent men of both parties, 
to throw the whole political world into inextri- 
cable confusion t 

Nothing could be done without the help of 
the prisoner; and with the prisoner it was im- 
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possible to communicate directly. It was ne- 
cessary to employ the intervention of more than 
one female agent. The Duchess of Norfolk 
was a Mordaunt, and Monmouth's first cousin. 
Her gallantries were notorious; and her hus- 
band had, some years before, tried to induce his 
brother nobles to pass a bill for dissolving his 
marriage: but the attempt had been defeated, 
in consequence partly of the seal with which 
Monmouth had fought tbe battle of his kins- 
woman. The lady, though separated from her 
lord, lived in a style suitable to her rank, and 
associated with many women of fashion, among 
others, with Lady Mary Fenwick, and with a 
relation of Lady Mary, named Elizabeth Law- 
son. By the instrumentality of the Duchess, 
Monmouth conveyed to the prisoner several 
papers containing suggestions framed with much 
art. Let Sir John — such was the substance of 
these suggestions — boldly affirm that his con- 
fession is true, that he has brought accusations, 
on hearsay indeed, but not on common hearsay, 
that he has derived his knowledge of the facts 
which he has asserted from the highest quar- 
ters ; and let him point out a mode in which his 
veracity may be easily brought to the test. Let 
him pray that the Earls of Portland and Rom- 
ney, who are well known to enjoy the royal con- 
fidence, may be called upon to declare whether 
they are not in possession of information agree- 
ing with what he has related. Let him pray 
that the King may be requested to lay before 
Parliament ^e evidence which caused the sud- 
den disgrace of Lord Marlborough, and any let- 
ters which may have been intercepted while 
passing between Saint Germains and Lord Oo- 
dolphin. ^' Unless," said Monmouth to his 
female agents, *' Sir Jolm is under a fate, unless 
he is out of his mind, he will take my counsel. 
If he does, his life and honour are safe. If he 
does not, he is a dead man." Then this strange 
intriguer, with his usual license of speech, re- 
viled William for what was in truth one of 
William's best titles to glory. "He is the 
worst of men. He has acted basely. He pre- 
tends not to believe these charges against 
Shrewsbury, Russell, Marlborough, Godolphin. 
And yet he knows," — and Monmouth confirmed, 
the assertion by a tremendous oath, — "he 
knows that every word of the charges is true." 

The papers written by Monmouth were de- 
Uvered by Lady Mary to her husband. If the 
advice which they conttuned had been followed, 
there can be little doubt that tbe object of the 
adviser would have been attained. The King 
would have been bitterly mortified : there would 
have been a general panic among public men of 
every party : even Marlborough's serene forti- 
tude would have been severely tried; and 
Shrewsbury would probably have shot himself. 
But that Fenwick would have put himself m a 
better situation is by no means clear. Such 
was his own opinion. He saw that the step 
which he was urged to take was hazardous. 
He knew that he was urged to take that step, 
not because it was likely to save himself, but 
because it was certain to annoy others ; and he 
was resolved not to be Monmouth's tooL 

On the first of December the bill went through 
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the earliest stage without a diviaon. Thcs 
Fenwick's confession, which bad, by the TGyH 
command, been laid on the table, was r»d: 
and then Marlborough stood up. *' Nobody csl 
wonder," he said, " that a man whose head ii 
in danger should try to save himself by aecna;^ 
others. I assure Your Lordships th&t, aiDce th« 
accession of his present Msjesty, I have had bc 
intercourse with Sir John on any subject what- 
ever ; and this I declare on my word of bonoor.*'* 
Marlborough's assertion may have been tra^: 
but it was perfectly compatible with the trcth 
of all that Fenwick had said. Qodolohin west 
further. "I certainly did," he said, "coa- 
tinue to the last in the service of King Jazasi 
and of his Queen. I was esteemed by thesi 
both. But I cannot think that a crime, h 
is possible that they and those who are ahoc 
them may Imagine that I am still attached ts 
their interest. That I cannot help. Bat it ii 
utterly false that I have had any such dealiE.^ 
with the Court of Saint Qermains as are de- 
scribed in the paper which Your Lordships hiw 
heard read."! 

Fenwick was then brought in, and asked 
whether he had any 'further confession to mskt. 
Several peers interrogated him, but to no ffo- 
pose. Monmouth, who could not believe tkai 
the papers which he had sent to Newgate hU 
produced no effect, put, in a friendly and ea- 
couraging manner, several questions intended 
to bring out answers which would have been br 
no means agreeable to the accused Lords. Ik 
such answer however was to be extracted frsn 
Fenwick. Monmouth saw that his ingeaic^ 
machinations had failed. Enraged and disap- 
pointed, he suddenly turned round, and beeaai 
more sealous for the bill than any other |^ 
in the House. Every body noticed the rap^ 
change in his temper and manner: bat thst 
change was at first imputed merely to his wil 
known levity. 

On the eighth of December the bill was apk 
taken into consideration ; and on that day Fes- 
wick, accompanied by his couns^ was in at- 
tendance. But, before he was called in, a pre- 
vious question was raised. Several diatingui^ed 
Tories, particularly Nottinghani, Roeheste, 
Normanby and Leeds, said that, in their o^ 
ion, it was idle to inquire whether the prisi^sff 
was guilty or not guilty, unless the House ir« 
of opinion that he was a person so formxdab j 
that, if guilty, he ought to be attainted by Aa 
of Parliament. They did not wish, they said, 
to hear any evidence. For, even on the soppe- 
sition that the evidence left no doubt of fail 
criminality, they should still think it better to 
leave him unpunished than to make a law f<? 
punishing him. The general sense, however, 
was decidedly for proceeding. ( The prisoas 
and his counsel were allowed another w«ek » 
prepare themselves ; and, at length, on the fif- 
teenth of December, the straggle conimenfcd is 
earnest. 

The debates were the longest and the hott^ 
the divisions were the largest, the protests wsf 
the most numerously signed that had ever bees 
known in the whole history of the House of 
Peers. Repeatedly the benches etm^oed ts 
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e filled from ten in tbe morning till past mid- 
Lght.* The health of many lords suffered se- 
9rcly : for the winter was bitterly cold ; but 
16 majority was not disposed to be indulgent, 
•ne evening Deyonshire was unwell : he stole 
way and went to bed : but Black Rod was soon 
mt to bring him back. Leeds, whose constitu- 
on was extremely infirm, complained loudly. 
It is very well," he said, ** for young gentle- 
ten to sit down to their suppers and their wine 
t two o'clock in the morning ; but some of us 
Id men are likely to be of as much use here as 
bey ; and we shall soon be in our grayes if we 
re forced to keep such hours at such a season. f 

strongly was party spirit excited that this 
ppeal was disregarded, and the House con- 
inued to sit fourteen or fifteen hours a day. 
'he chief opponents of the bill were Rochester, 
[ottingham, Normanby and Leeds. The chief 
rators on the other side wore Tankenrille, who, 

1 spite of the deep stains which a life singularly 
nfortanate had left on his public and private 
haracter, always spoke with an eloquence which 
Lveted the attention of his hearers ; Burnet, 
rho made a great display of historical learning ; 
Wharton, whose lively and familiar style of 
peaking, acquired in the House of Commons, 
ometimes shocked the formality of the Lords ; 
nd Monmouth, who had always carried the liber* 
y of debate to the verge of licentiousness, and 
rho now never opened his lips without inflicting 

. wound on the feelings of some adversary. A 
ery few nobles of great weight, Devonshire, 
)or6et, Pembroke and Ormond, formed a third 
•arty. They were willing to use the Bill of At- 
under as an instrument of torture for the pur- 
ose of wringing a full confession out of the 
irisoner. But they were determined not to 
:ive a final vote for sending him to the scaffold. 

The first division was on the question whether 
econdary evidence of what Goodman could 
.ave proved should be admitted. On this occa- 
ion Burnet closed the debate by a powerful 
peech which none of the Tory orators could 
indertake to answer without premeditation. A 
lundred and twenty six lords were present, a 
lumber unprecedented in our history. There 
rere seventy three •Contents, and fifty three 
lot Contents. * Thirty six of the minority pro- 
ested against the decision of the House. { 

The next great trial of strength was on the 
[uestion whether the bill should be read a se- 
ond time. The debate was diversified by a 
urious episode. Monmouth, in a vehement 
leclamation, threw some severe and well 
serited reflections on the memory of the late 
«ord Jeffreys. The title and part of the ill 
;otten wealth of Jeffreys had descended to his 
on, a dissolute lad, who had lately come of 
•ge, and who wa» then sitting in the House. 
^he young man fired at hearing his father re- 
lied. The House was forced to interfere, and 
make both the disputants promise that the 
aatter should go no fVirthcr. On this day a 
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hundred and twenty eight peers were present 
The second reading was carried by seventy 
three to fifty five ; and forty nine of the fifty fiv« 
protested. { 

It was now thought by many that Fenwiok's 
courage would give way. It was known that 
he was very unwilling to die. Hitherto he 
might have flattered himself with hopes that 
the bill would miscarry. But now that it had 
passed one House, and seemed certain to pass 
the other, it was probable that he would sav« 
himself by discIo»ng all that he 3uiew. He was 
again put to the bar and interrogated. He re- 
fused to answer, on the ground that his answers 
might be used against him by the Crown at the 
Old Bailey. He was assured that the House 
would protect him : but he pretended that this 
assurance was not sufficient: the House was 
not always sitting: he might be brought to trial 
during a recess, and hanged before their Lord- 
ships met again. The royal word alone, be 
said, would be a complete guarantee. The 
Peers ordered him to be removed, and imme- 
diately resolved that Wharton should go to 
Kensington, and should entreat His Majesty to 
give the pledge which the prisoner required. 
Wharton hastened to Kensington, and hastened 
back with a gracious answer. Fenwick was 
again placed at the bar. The royal word, he 
was told, had been passed, that nothing which 
he might say there should be used against him 
in any other place. Still he made difficulties. 
He might confess all that he knew, and yet 
might be told that he was still keeping some- 
thing back. In short, he would say nothing till 
he had a pardon. He was then, for the last 
time, solemnly cautioned firom the Woolsack. 
He was assured that, if he would deal ingenu- 
ously with the Lords, they would be interces- 
sors for him at the foot of the throne, and that 
their intercession would not be unsuccessful. 
If he continued obistinate, they would proceed 
with the bill. A short interval was allowed 
him for consideration; and he was then re- 
quired to give his final answer. " I have given 
it," he said : ** I have no security. If I had, I 
should be glad to satisfy the House." He was 
then carried back to his cell; and the Peers 
separated, having sate far into the night|| 

At noon they met again. The third reading 
was moved. Tenison spoke for the bill with 
more ability than was expected from him, and 
Monmouth with as much sharpness as in the 
previous debates. But Devonshire declared 
that- he could go no further. He had hoped 
that fear would induce Fenwick to make a 
frank confession : that hope was at an end : the 
question now was simply whether this man 
should be put to death by an Aot of Parliament; 
and to that question Devonshire said that h» 
must answer, *<Not Content." It is not easy 
to understand on what principle he can have 
thought himself justified in threatening to do 
what he did not think himself justified in doing. 
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He was, howeyer, followed by Dorset, Ormond, 
Pembroke, and two or three others. Devon - 
shire, in the name of his little party, and 
Bochester, in the name of the Tories, offered to 
waive all objections to the mode of proceeding, 
if the penalty were reduced trom death to per- 
petual imprisonment. But the majority, though 
weakened by the defection of some considerable 
men, was still a majority, and would hear of no 
terms of compromise. The third reading was 
earned by only sixty-eight Totes to sixty-one. 
Fifty-three Lords recorded their dissent; and 
forty-one subscribed a protest, in which the ar- 
guments against the bill were ably summed up.''^ 
The peers whom Fenwick had accused took 
different sides. Marlborough steadily voted 
with the majority, and induced Prince George 
to do the same. Godolphin as steadily voted 
with the minority, but, with characteristic 
wariness, abstained from giving any reasons for 
his votes. No part of his life warrants us in 
ascribing his conduct to any exalted motive. It 
is probable that, having been driven from office 
by the Whigs and forced to take refuge among 
the Tories, he thought it advisable to go with 
his party, t 

As soon as the bill had been read a third 
time, the attention of the Peers was called to a 
matter which deeply concerned the honour of 
their order. Lady Mary Fenwick had been, 
not unnaturally, moved to the highest resent- 
ment by the conduct of Monmouth. He had, 
ftfter professing a great desire to save her hus- 
band, suddenly turned round, and become the 
most merciless of her husband's persecutors; 
and all this solely because the unfortunate pri- 
soner would not suffer himself to be used as an 
instrument for the accomplishing of a wild 
scheme of mischief. She might be excused for 
thinking that revenge would be sweet. In her 
rage she showed to her kinsman the Earl of 
Carlisle the papers which she had received from 
the Duchess of Norfolk. Carlisle brought the 
subject before the Lords. The papers were 
produced. Lady Mary declared that she had 
received them f^om the Duchess. The Duchess 
declared that she had received them from Mon- 
mouth. Elizabeth Lawson confirmed the evi- 
dence of her two friends. All the bitter things 
whieh the petulant Earl had said about William 
were repeated. The rage of both the great fac- 
tions broke forth with ungovernable violence. 
The Whigs were exasperated by discovering 
that Monmouth had been secretly labouring to 
bring to shame and ruin two eminent men with 
whose reputation the reputation of the whole 
party was bound up. The Tories accused him 
of dealing treacherously and cruelly by the 
prisoner and the prisoner's wife. Both among 
the Whigs and among the Tories Monmouth 
had, by his sneers and invectives, made nume- 
rous personal enemies, whom fear of his wit 
and of his sword had hitherto kept in awe.J 
All these enemies were now open-mouthed 
against him. There was great curiosity to 
know what he would be able to say in his de- 
fence. His eloquence, the correspondent of the 
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States General wrote, had often annoyed others. 
He would now want it all to protect hlmsell! 
That eloquence indeed was of a kind dq^ 
better suited to attack than to defence. Mc-a- 
mouth spoke near three hours in a confosed aad 
rambling manner, boasted extravagantlj of kii 
services and sacrifices, told the House th&tk 
had borne a great part in the Revolution, lU 
he had made four, voyages to Holland mtiie 
evil times, that he had since refused gn»t 
places, that he had always held lucre in c» 
tempt. "I," he said, turning significaati; to 
Nottingham, *< have bought no great estttt: I 
have built no palace : I am twenty tb&caal 
pounds poorer than when I entered public HI 
My old hereditary mansion is readj to 61 
about my ears. Who that remembers irhtt I 
have done and sufifered for His Majesty iQ 
believe that I would speak disresp€«tf nllj af 
him?" He solemnly declared — and this m 
the most serious of the many serious fults i 
his long and unquiet life — that he had nothicg 
to do with the papers which had caused r 
much scandal. The Papists, he said, hated 
him: they had laid a scheme to ruin bim: )b 
ungrateful kinswoman had consented to betk? 
implement, and had requited the strecoM 
efforts which he had made in defence of k 
honour by trying to blast his. When he as- 
eluded there was a long silence. He iskd 
whe^er their Lordships wished him to vhl- 
draw. Then Leeds, to whom he had once ye:- 
fessed a strong attachment, but whom he bJ 
deserted with characteristic ineonstancr ud 
assailed with characteristic petttlaoce/ieisi] 
the opportunity of revenging himself *'l\'n 
quite unnecessary," the shrewd old statesm 
said, "that the noble Earl should withdraw a 
present. The question which we have dot to 
decide is merely wliether these papers do vik 
not deserve our censure. Who vrrote then is i 
question which may be considered hereaAer.^ 
It was then moved and unanimously resdnd 
that the papers were scandalous, and that tbi 
author had been guilty of a high criioe id 
misdemeanour. Monmouth himself irss, ej 
these dexterous tactics, forced to join in eos- 
demning his own compositions. H Tfaeo tk 
House proceeded to consider the charge t^sA 
him. The character of his cousin the Datktii 
did not stand high ; but her testimonj wis tn- 
firmed both by direct and by cireumstantia] en* 
dence. Her husband said, with sour pleseaatir. 
that he gave entire faith to what she had•i^ 
posed. «' My Lord Monmouth thought her good 
enough to be wife to me ; and, if she is pd 
enough to be wife to me, I am sure thstsbeii 
good enough to be a witness against him.'* Ib 
a House of near eighty peers only eight or ta 
seemed inclined to show any favonr to M0> 
mouth. He was pronounced guilty of the i4 
of which he had, in the most solemn naooff, 
protested that he was innocent : he wns sent te 
the Tower: he was turned out of all bispbcei; 
and his name was struck out of the CoooeS 
Book.ir It might well have been thooghttlst 
the ruin of his fame and of his fortunes vit 
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rreparable. But there itnn abont h!s nature 
in elasticity which nothing could sabdue^ In 
lis prison, indeed, he i?as as violent as a falcon 
ast caged, and ironld, if he had been long 
letaincd, have died of mere impatience. His 
tnly solace was to contrive wild and romantic 
chemes for extricating himself from his diffi- 
alties and avenging himself on his enemies. 
Vhen he regained his liberty, he stood alone in 
he world, a dishonoured man, more hated by 
he Whigs than any Tory, and by the Tories 
han any Whig, and reduced to such poverty 
hat he talked of retiring to the country, living 
ike a farmer, and putting his Countess into the 
lairy to chum and to make cheeses. Yet even 
iter this fall, that mounting spirit rose again, 
.nd rose higher than ever. When he next ap- 
)eared before the world, hfi had inherited the 
larldom of the head of his family; he had 
leased to be called by the tarnished name of 
ilonmouth; and he soon added new lustre to 
he name of Peterborough. He was still all 
ir and fire. His ready wit and his dauntless 
ourage made him formidable: some amiable 
ualities which contrasted strangely with his 
ices, and some great exploits of which the 
ffect was heightened by the careless levity with 
rhich they were performed, made him popular ; 
nd his countrymen were willing to forget that 
. hero of whose achievements they were proud, 
nd who was not more disUnguished by parts 
nd valour than by courtesy and generosity, 
ad stooped to tricks worthy of the pillory. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare 
be fate of Shrewsbury with the fate of Peter- 
orough. The honour of Shrewsbury was safe. 
Te had been triumphantly acquitted of the 
barges contained in Fen wick's confession. He 
ras soon afterwards still more triumphantly ac- 
uitted of a still more odious charge. A wretch- 
d spy, named Matthew Smith, who thought that 
e had not been sufficiently rewarded, and was 
ent on being revenged, affirmed that Shrews- 
ury had received early information of the As- 
iissination Plot, but had suppressed that in- 
>rmation, and had taken no measures to pre- 
ent the conspirators from accomplishing their 
esign. That this was a foul calumny no per- 
)n who has examined the evidence can doubt, 
he King declared that he could himself prove 
is minister's innocence; and the Peers, after 
camining Smith, pronounced the accusation 
nfounded. Shrewsbury was cleared as far as 

was in the power of the Crown and of the 
arliament to clear him. He had power and 
ealth, the favour of the King and the favour 
r the people. No man had a greater number 
r devoted friends. He was the idol of the 
^higs : yet he was not personally disliked by 
le Tories. It should seem that his situation 
as one which Peterborough might well have 
ivi^d. But happiness and misery are from 
ithin. Peterborough had one of those minds 
: which the deepest wounds heal and leave no 
;ar. Shrewsbury had one of those minds in 
hich the slightest scratch may fester to the 
iath. He had been publicly accused of corre- 
)onding with Saint Germains; and, though 
ing, I^rds and Commons had pronounced him 
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innocent, his conscience told him that he was 
guilty. The praises which he knew that he had 
not deserved sounded to him like reproaches. 
He never regained his lost peace of mind. He 
left office: but one cruel recollection accom- 
panied him into retirement. lie left England : 
but one cruel recollection pursued him over the 
Alps and tha Apennines. On a memorable day, 
indeed, big with the fate of his country, he again, 
after many inactive and inglorious years, stood 
forth the Shrewsbury of 1688. Scarcely any 
thing in history is more melancholy than that 
late and solitary gleam, lighting up the close of 
a life which had dawned so splendidly, and 
which had so early become hopelessly troubled 
and gloomy. 

On the day on which the Lords passed the 
Bill of Attainder, they adjourned over the Christ- 
mas holidays. The fate of Fenwick conse- 
qnently remained during more than a fortnight 
in suspense. In the interval plans of escape 
were formed ; and it was thought necessary to 
place a strong military guard round Newgate.* 
Some Jacobites knew William so little as to send 
him anonymous letters, threatening that he 
should be shot or stabbed if he dared to touch 
a hair of the prisoner's head.f On the morning 
of the eleventh of January he passed the bill. 
He at the same time passed a bill which au- 
thorised the government to detain Bernardi and 
some other conspirators in custody during twelve 
months. On the evening of that day a deeply 
mournful event was the talk of all London. 
The Countess of Aylesbury had watched with 
intense anxiety the proceedings against Sir 
John. Her lord had been as deep as Sir John 
Ih treason, was, like Sir John, in confinement,, 
and had, like Sir John, been a party to Good- 
man's flight. She had learned with dismay tha t 
there was a method by which a criminal who 
was beyond the reach of the ordinary law might 
be punished. Her terror had increased at every 
stage in the progress of the Bill of Attainder. 
On the day on which *tbe royal assent was to be- 
given, her agitation became greater than her 
&ame could support. When she heard the 
sound of the guns which announced that the 
King was on his way to Westminster, she fell, 
into fits, and died in a few hours. { 

Even after the bill had become law, strenuous 
efforts were made to save Fenwick. His wife 
threw herself at William's feet, and offered him 
a petition. He took the petition, and said, very 
gently, that it should be considered, but that 
the matter was one of public concern, and that 
he must deliberate with his ministers before he 
decided.} She then addressed herself to the 
Lords. She told them that her hufiband had 
not expected his doom, that he had not had time 
to prepare himself for death, that he had not, 
during his long imprisonment, seen a divine.. 
They were easily induced to request that he- 
might be respited fior a week. A respite was- 
granted: but, forty-eight Hours before it ex- 
pired, Lady Mary presented to the Lords an- 
other petition, imploring them to intercede with 
the King that her husband's punishment might 
be commuted to banishment. The House was 
taken by surprise ; and a motion to adjourn waa 
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with diffionlty earned by two ToteSw* On the 
morrow, the last day of Fenwick'fl life, a simi- 
lar petition was presented to the Commons. 
But the Whig leaders were on their gnard: the 
attendance was full ; and a motion for reading 
the Orders of the Day was carried by a hundred 
and fifty-two to a hundred and se?en.f In 
truth, neither branch of the legislature could, 
without condemning itself, request William to 
spare Fenwick's life. Jurymen who hare, in 
the discharge of a painful duty, pronounced a 
culprit guilty, n^ay, with perfect consistency, 
recommend him to the faTOurable consideration 
of the Crown. But the Houses ought not to 
have passed the Bill of Attiunder unless they 
were conrinced, not merely that Sir John had 
committed high treason, but also that he could 
not, without serious danger to the Common- 
wealth, be suffered to live. He could not be at 
once a proper object of such a bill and a proper 
object of the royal mercy. 

On the twenty-eighth of January the execu- 
tion took place. In compliment to the noble 
families with which Fenwick was connected, or- 
ders were given that the ceremonial should be 
in all respects the same as when a peer of the 
realm suffers death. A scaffold was erected on 
Tower Hill and hung with black. The prisoner 
was brought firom Newgate in the coach of his 
kinsman &e Earl of Carlisle, which was sur- 
rounded by a troop of the Life Guards. Though 
the day was cold and stormy, the crowd of spec- 
tators was immense : but there was no disturb-' 
ance, and no sign that the multitude sympa- 
thized with the criminal. He behaved with a 
firmness which had not been expected from him. 
He ascended the scaffold with steady steps, and 
bowed courteously to the persona who were as- 
sembled on it, but spoke to none, except White, 
the deprived Bishop of Peterborough. White 
prayed with him during about half an hour. In 
the prayer the King was commended to the 
Divine protection; but no name which could 
give offence was pronounced. Fenwick then 
delivered a sealed paper to the Sheriffs, took 
leftve of the Bishop, knelt down, laid his neck 
on the block, and exclaimed, " Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my BOuL" His head was severed from 
his body at a nngle blow. His remains were 
placed in a rich coffin, and buried that night, 
by torchlight, under the pavement of Saint 
Martin's church. No person has, since that 
day, suffered death in England by Act of At- 
tainder.} 

Meanwhile an important question, about which 
public feeling was much excited, had been un- 
der diseaesion. Af soon as the Parliament met, 
a Bill for Regulating Elections, differing little 
in substance from the bill which the King had 
refused to pass in the preceding session, was 
brought into the House of Commons, was eager- 
ly weloomed by the country gentlemen, and was 
pushed through every stage. On the report it 
was moved that five thousand pounds in per- 
sonal estate should be a sufficient qualification 
for the representative of a city or borough. 
But this amendment was rejected. On the third 
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reading a rider waseadded, iriiick permitted i 
merchant possessed of Are thouMMid pounds to 
represent the town in which he resided : but it 
was provided that no person ahonld be con- 
sidered as a merchant because he was a propri*- 
tor of Bank Stock or East India Stoek. Tk 
fight was hard. Cowper distingiilalied hiaseif 
among the opponents of the bill. His sarcM&e 
remarks on the hunting, hawking boors, wko 
wished to keep in their own hands the wbsle 
business of legislation, called forth some shvp 
rustic retorts. A plain squire, he was toU, 
was as likely to serve the country well as tU 
most fluent gownsman, who was ready, fSor % 
guinea, to prove that black was white. On tat 
question whether the bill should pass, the Aja 
were two hundred, the Noes a hundred su 
sixty.} 

The Lords had, twelve months before, reafv 
agreed to a similar bill; but thej had since tt- 
considered the subject and ohanged their opi- 
nion. The truth is that, if a law requxriag 
every member of the House of Commons to p«t- 
sess an estate of some hundreds of pounds i 
year in land could have been strietly enforced, 
such a law would have been very adTantageooi 
to country gentlemen of moderate property, bit 
would have been by no means adTantageoas to 
the grandees of the realm. A lord of a smS 
manor would have stood for the town in t^ 
neighbourhood of which his fkmily had resiM 
during centuries, without anjr apprehcnsB 
that he should be opposed by some aldermsa U 
London, whom the electors had noTer sea W> 
fore the day of nomination, and whoae chief dtle 
to their favour was a pocketbook full of bask 
notes. But a great nobleman, who had m 
estate of fifteen or twenty thonaand poonds t 
year, and who commanded two or three bo- 
roughs, would no longer be able to put lU 
younger son, his younger brother, his maa d 
business, into Parliament, or to earn a garter «z 
a step in the peerage by finding a seat for » 
Lord of the Treasury or an Attorney OenettL 
On this occasion therefore the interest of tk« 
chiefs of the aristocracy, Norfolk and Somerat. 
Newcastle and Bedford, Pembroke and Dorset, 
coincided with that of the wealthy traders «f 
the City and of the clever yoong as|Hrants J 
the Temple, and was diametrically oppose^i ta 
the interest of a squire of a thonsand or twelve 
hundred a year. On the day fixed for the se- 
cond reading the attendance of lords was giteL 
Several petitions from constituent bodies, which 
thought it hard that a new restriedon should be 
imposed on the exercise of the eLectiTe fine- 
chise, were presented and read. After a de- 
bate of some hours the bill was rejected bj 
sixty two votes to thirty seven. & Only three 
days later, a strong party in the Comm«u» 
burning with resentment, proposed to tack the 
bill which the Peers had just rgeeted to the 
Land Tax Bill. This motion woold probahlj 
have been carried, had not Foley gone soot- 
what beyond the duties of his place, and, muler 
pretence of speaking to order, shown that snek 
a tack would be wi^ut a precedent in paz&- 
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entary history. Wlien«tlM question mm ptott, 
e Ayes rmissd so loud a cry that it was be- 
ived that they were the majority : bat on a 
vision they proved to be only a hundred and 
irty five. The Noes were a hundred and 
xty three.* 

Other parliamentary proceedings of this se»- 
on deserve mention. While the Commons were 
isily engaged in the great work of restoring 
te finances, an incident took place which seemed, 
iring a short time, likely to be fatal to the in- 
At liberty of the press, but which eventuaUy 
roved the means of confirmiog that liberty, 
mong the many newspapers which had been 
(tablished since the expiration of the censor- 
kip, was one caJled the Flying Post The editor, 
9hn Salisbury, was the tool of a band of stock- 
tbbers in the City, whose interest it happened 
) be to cry down the public securities. He one 
%j published a false and malicious paragraph, 
Tidently intended to throw suspicion on the 
xchequer Bills. On the credit of tho> Exche- 
uer Bills depended, at that moment, the political 
reatness.and the commercial prosperity of the 
salkn. The House of Commons was in a fiame. 
he Speaker issued his warrant against Sails- 
nry. It was resolved without a division that a 
ill should be brought 4n to prohibit the pub- 
shing of news without' a license. Forty eight 
ours later the bill was presented and read, 
tut the members had now had time to cool, 
'here was scarcely one of them whose residence 

I the country had not, during the preceding 
ammer, been made more agreeable by the Lon- 
on journals. Meagre as those journals may 
eem to a person who Imui the Times daily on 
is breakfast table, they were to that generation 
. new and abundant source of pleasure. No 
>eTonshire or Yorkshire gentleman, Whig or 
*ory, could bear the bought of being again dc- 
«ndent» during seven months of every year, for 

II information about what was doing in the 
rorld, on nawsletters. If the bill passed, the 
beets, which were now so impatiently expected 
wice a we^k at every country seat in the king- 
cm, would contain nothing but what it suited 
he Secretary of State to. make public: they 
rould be, in Hct, so many London Gazettes; 
nd the most assiduous reader of the London 
Gazette might be utterly ignorant of the most 
mportant events of his time. A few voices, 
lowever, were raised in favour of a censorsbip. 
• These papets," it was said, "ftrequently con- 
ain mischievous matter.'' "Then why are 
bey not prosecuted Y'' was the answer. <* Has 
be Attorney-General filed an information against 
.ny one of them ? And is it not absurd to ask 
[B to give a new remedy by statute, when the 
Id remedy afforded by the common law has 
lerer been tried T" On the question whether 
be bill should be read a second time, the Ayes 
rere only sixteen, the Noes two hundred. f 

Another bill, idiieh fared better, ought to be 
lOticed as an instance of the slow, but steady 



progress of citilisation. The ancient immuni- 
ties enjoyed by some districts of the capital, of 
which the largest and the most infamous was 
Whitefriars, had produced abuses which could 
no longer be endured. The Templars on one 
side of Alsatia, and the citizens on the other, 
had long been calling on the government and 
the legislature to put down so monstrous a nui- 
sance. Yet still, bounded on the west by the 
great school of English jurisprudence, and on 
the east by the great mart of English trade, 
stood this labyrinth of squalid, tottering houses, 
close packed, every one, from cellar to cockloft, 
with outcasts whose life was one long war with 
society. The best part of the population con- 
sisted of debtors who were in fear of bailiffs. 
The rest were attorneys struck off the roll, wit- 
nesses who carried straw in their shoes as a 
sign to inform the public where a false oath 
might be procured for half a crown, sharpers, 
Veceivers of stolen goods, clippers of coin, 
fbrger of bank notes, and tawdry women, bloom- 
ing with paint and brandy, who, in their anger, 
made free use of their nails and their scissors, 
yet whose anger was less to be dreaded than 
their kindness. With these wretches the narrow 
alleys of the sanctuary swarmed. *The rattling 
of dice, the call for more punch and more wine, 
and the noise of blasphemy and ribald song 
never ceased during the whole night. The 
benchers of the Inner Temple could bear the 
scandal and the annoyance no longer. They 
ordered the gate leading into Whitefriars to be 
bricked up. The Alsatians mustered in great 
force, attacked the workmen, killed one of them, 
pulled down the wall, knocked down the Sheriff 
who came to keep the peace, and carried off hit 
gold chain, which, no doubt, was soon in the 
melting pot. The riot was not suppressed till 
a company of the Foot Guards arrived. This 
outrage excited general indignation. The City, 
indignant at the outrifge offered to the Sheriff, 
cried loudly for justice. Yet, so difficult was it 
to execute any process in the dens of Whitefriars, 
that near two years elapsed before a single ring»- 
leader was appreh ended. { 

The Savoy was another place of the same kind, 
smaller indeed, and less renowned, but inhabited 
by a not less lawless population. An unfortu- 
nate tailor, who ventured to go thither for the 
purpose of demanding payment of a debt, was 
set upon by the whole mob of cheats, rullians 
and courtesans. He offered to give a full dis- 
charge to his debtor and a treat to the rabble, 
but in vain. He had violated their franchises ; 
and this crime was not to be pardoned. He was 
knocked down, stripped, tarred, feathered. A 
rope was tied round his waist. He was dragged 
naked up and down the streeft amidst yells of 
"A bailiff! A bailiff!" Finally he was com- 
pelled to kneel down and to curse his father and 
mother. Having performed this ceremony he 
was permitted — and the permission was blamed 
by many of the Savoyards — to limp home with* 
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out a rag upoa him.* The Bog of Alien, the 
passes of the Grampiana, were not more unsafe 
than this small knot of lanes^snrronnded by the 
mansions of the greatest nobles of a flourishing 
and enlightened kingdom. 

At length, in 1607, a bill for abolishing the 
franchises of these places passed both Houses, 
and reoeived the royal assent The Alsatians 
and Sayoyards were furious. Anonymous let- 
ters, containing menaces of assassination, were 
reoei?ed by members of Parliament who had 
made themselves conspicuous by the seal with 
which they had supported the bill: but such 
threats only strengthened the general conviction 
that it was high time to destroy these nests of 
knaves and ruffians. A fortnight's grace was 
allowed; and it was made known that, when 
tliat time had expired, the vermin who had been 
the. curse of London would be unearthed and 
hunted without mercy. There was a tumultu- 
ous flight to Ireland, to France, to the Colonies, 
to vaults and garrets in less notorious parts of 
the capital ; and when, on the prescribed day, 
the Sherifif's officers ventured to cross the 
boundary, they found those streets where a few 
weeks before, the cry of ** A writ!" would have 
drawn together a thousand raging bullies and 
vixens, as quiet as the cloister of a cathedral.f 

On the sixteenth of April, the King closed the 
session with a speech, in which he returned 
warm and well merited thanks to the Houses for 
the firmness and wisdom which had rescued the 
nation from commercial and financial difficulties 
unprecedented in our history. Before he set 
out for the Continent he conferred some new 
honours, and made some new ministerial ar- 
rangements. Every member of the Whig junto 
was distinguished by some conspicuous mark of 
royal favour. Somers delivered up the seal, of 
which he was Keeper: he received it back agun 
with the higher title of Chancellor, and was 
immediately commanded <tQ affix it to a patent, 
by which he was created Baron Somers of 
Evesham. { Russell became Earl of Orford and 
Viscount Barfleur. No English title had ever 
before been taken from a place of battle lying 
within a foreign territory. But the precedent 
then set has been repeatedly followed ; and the 
names of Saint Vincent, Trafalgar, Camper* 
down, and Douro are now borne by the success- 
ora of great commanders. Russell seems to 
have accepted his earldom, after his fashion, 
not only without gratitude, but grumblingly, 
and as if some gi*eat wrong had been done him. 
What was a coronet to him ? He had no child 
to inherit it The only distimstion which he 
should have prized was the garter; and the 
garter had been given to Portland. Of course, 
such things were for the Butch : and it was 
strange presumption in an Englishman, though 
he might "have won a victory which had saved 
the State, to expect that his pretensions would 
be considered till all the Mynheers about the 
palace had been served.) 

Wharton, still retaining his place of Comp- 
troller of the Household, obtained the lucrative 
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office of Chief Justiee in Eyre, Sontk of Treat: 
and his brother, Godwin WhartOD» wa* made a 
Lord of the Admiralty. H 

Though the resignation of Ck>df>lphin had 
been accepted in (ktober, no new ooaumseies 
of Treasury was issued till after tfaje p aoioga- 
tion. Who should be First CommiasioBcr was a 
question long and fiercely disputed. For Mon- 
tague's faults had made him many eiMniiea, and 
his merits many more. Dull formaliats aneercd 
at him as a wit and poet, who, no doubty showed 
quick parts in debate, but who had alreMly b«c ^ 
raised far higher than his servioea aaerited or ' 
than his brain would bear. It would be abcmd 
to place such a young eoxoomb, merelj becann 
he could talk fluehtly and cleverlj, i& aa offiet 
on which the well being of th.e kingdom de- 
pended. Surely Sir Stephen Fox wma, of all 
the Lords of the Treasury, the fittest to be tt 
the head of the Board. He was an elderiy ma, 
grave, experienced, exact, laboiioua; aad ke 
had never made a verse in his life. The £»{ 
hesitated during a considerable time betwea 
the two candidates : but time waa all in Ilea- 
tagu^'s favour ; for, from the fimt to the lait 
day of the session, his fame was eonatutij 
rising. The voice of the House of Commoai 
and of the City loudly designated him as pie- 
eminently qualified to t>e the chief minister U 
finance. At length Sir Stephen Fox withdicv 
from the competition, though not with a tb^ 
good grace. He wished it to be notified in tki 
London Oaiette that the place of Fiivt Lord hai 
been offered to him, and declined bj him. 8adt 
a notification would have been an alEronk to 
Montague; and Monta|;ue, flushed nith pros- 
perity and gloiry, was not in a mood to put np 
with affronts. The dispute waa oompromised. 
Montague became First Lord of the Treasuzy; 
and the vacant seat at the Board was filled hj 
Sir Thomas Littleton, one of the ablest aad 
most consistent Whigs in the Hooae of Com- 
mons. But, from tenderness to Fox» these pro- 
motions were not announced in the 6asette.f 

Dorset resigned the office of Chamberiaic, 
1>ut not in ill humour, and retired loaded witk 
marks of royal favour. He waa saoceeded by 
Sunderland, who was also appointed one of thi 
Lords Justices, not without mnoh marmmisf 
from various quarters.** To the Tories San- 
derland was an object of unmixed detestatks. 
Some of the Whig leaders had been unable to 
resist his insinuating address ; and others wm 
grateful for the services which he had latc^j 
rendered to the party. But the leaden ooeJd 
not restrain their followers. Plain men, who 
were sealous for civil liberty and for the Pre- 
testant religion, who were beyond the range of 
Sunderland's irresistible fascination, and who 
knew that he had sate in the High GommissiaB, 
concurred in the Declaration of InduIgcBot, 
bpme witness against the Seven Bishops, aad 
received the host f^om a Popish priest, couki 
not, without indignation aad shame» see his 
standing, with the staff in his hand, dose to thi 
throne. Still more monstrous waa it that suck 
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k man ahonld be entrusted wi^ the ftdAiaistn^ 
ioD of the goTenment doriDg the absence of 
he SoTereign. William did not understand 
hese feelings. Sonderland was able : he was 
Lsefol: he was nnprincipled indeed: bat so 
rere all the English politicians of the genera- 
ion which had learned, under the sullen tyran- 
ly of the Saints, to disbelieye in Tirtne, and 
rhich had, during the wild jubilee of the Resto- 
ation, been utterly dissolved in Tice. He was 
, fair specimen of his class, a little worse, per- 
laps, than Leeds or Godolphin, and about as 
»ad as Russell or Marlborough. Why he was 
be hunted from the herd the King could not 
magine. 

Notwithstanding the discontent which was 
aused by Sunderland's elevation, England was, 
luring this summer, perfectly quiet and in ex- 
iellent temper. All but the fanatical Jacobites 
rere elated by the rapid revival of trade and by 
he near prospect of peace. Nor were Ireland 
nd Scotland less tranquil. 

In Ireland nothing deserving to be minutely 
elated had taken place since Sidney had ceased 
be Lord Lieutenant. The government had 
ufTered the colonists to domineer unchecked 
ver the native population; and the colonists 
ad in reftim been profoundly obsequious, to 
be government. The proceedings of the local 
igislature which sate at Dublin had been in no 
espect more important or more interesting than 
be proceedings of the Assembly of Barbadoes. 
^erhaps the most momentous event in the par- 
iamentary history of Ireland at this time was 
. dispute between the two Houses which was 
aused by a collision between, the coach of the 
Speaker and the coach of the Chancellor, 
'here were, indeed, factions, but factions which 
prang knerely from personal pretensions and 
nimteities. The names of Whig and Tory had 
een carried across Saint George's Channel, but 
lad in the passage lost all their meaning. A 
lan who was c^led a Tory at Bnblin would 
ave passed at Westminster for as staunch a 
IThig as Wharton. The highest Churchmen in 
reland abhorred and dreaded Popery so much 
bat thay were disposed to consider every Pro- 
estant as a brother. They remembered the 
yranny of James, the robberies, the burnings, 
be confiscations, the brass money, the Act of 
attainder, with bitter resentment They honour- 
d William as their deliverer and preserver, 
fay, they could not help feeling a certain re* 
pect even for the memoiy of Croinwell : fbr, 
whatever else he might have been, he had been 
\\e champion and the avenger of their race, 
letween the divisions of England, therefore, 
nd the divisions of Ireland, there was scarcely 
ny thing in common. In England there were 
(7o parties, of the same race and religion, con- 
ending with each other. In Ireland there were 
wo castes, of different races and religions, one 
rampling on the other. 

Scotland too was quiet. The harvest of the 
ist year had indeed been scanty; and there 
'as consequently much suffering. ' But the 
plrit of the nation was buoyed up by wild hopes, 
estined to epd in cruel disappointment. A 
kagnificent daydream of wealth and empire so 
ompletely occupied the minds of men that they 
ardly felt the present distress. How that 
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dream originated, and by how terrible an awsk- 
ening it was broken, will be related hereafter. 

In the autumn of 1696 the estates of Scot- 
land met at Edinburgh. The attendance was 
thin; and the session lasted only five weeks. A 
supply amounting to little more than a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling was voted. Two Acts 
for the securing of the government were passed. 
One of those Acts required all persons in pub- 
lic trust to sign an Association similar to the 
Association which had been so generally sub- 
scribed in the south of the island. The other 
Act prorided that the Pariiament of Scotland 
should not be dissolved by the death of the 
King. * 

But by far the most important event of this 
short session was the passing of the Act for the 
settling of Schools. By this memorable law it 
was, in the Scotch phrase, statuted and ordain- 
ed that every parish in the realm should provide 
a commo^ous schoolhouse and should pay a 
moderate stipend to a schoolmaster. The effect 
could not be immediately felt But, before one 
generation had passed away, it began to be evi- 
dent that the common people of Scotiand were 
superior in intelligence to the common plBople of 
any other country in Europe. To whatever 
land the Scotchman might wander, to whatever 
calling he might betake himself, in America or 
in India, in trade or in war, the advantage 
which he derived from his early training raised 
him above his competitors. If he was taken 
into a warehouse as a porter, he soon became 
foreman. If he enlisted in the army, he soon 
became a sergeant. Scotiand, meanwhile, in 
spite of \he barrenness of her soil and the se- 
verity of her climate, made such progress in 
agriculture, in manufactures, in commerce, in 
letters, in science, in all that constitutes civilisa- 
tion, as the Old World had never seen equalled, 
and as even the New Worid has scarcely seen 
surpassed. 

This wonderful change is to be attributed, 
not indeed solely, but principally, to the na- 
tional system of education. But to the men by 
whom tiiat system was established posterity 
owes no gratitude. They knew not what they 
were doing. They were the unconscious instru- 
ments of enlightening the understandings and 
humanising the hearts of millions. But their 
own understandings were as dark and their own 
hearts as obdurate as those of the Familiars of 
the Inquisition at Lisbon. In the very month* 
in which the Act for the settling of Schools was 
touched with the sceptre, the rulers of the 
Church and State in Scotland began to carry on 
with vigour two persecutions wortiiy of the tenth 
century, a persecution of witches and a perse- 
cution of infidels. A crowd of wretches, guilty 
only of being old and miserable, were accused 
of trafficking with the de?il. The Privy Council 
was not ashamed to issue a Commission for the 
trial of twenty-two of these poor creatures.* 
The shops of the booksellers of Edinburgh were 
strictiy searched for heretical works. Impious 
books, among which the sages of the Presbytery 
ranked Thomas Burnet's Sacred Theory of the 
Earth, were' strictly suppressed.f Bat the de- 
struction of mere paper and sheepskin would 
not satisfy the bigots. Their hatred required 
victims who could feel, and was not appeased 
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till they had perpetrated % cnme saeh aa has 
never since polluted the island. 

A student of eighteen, named Thomas Aiken- 
headf whose habits were studious and whose 
morals were irreproaohable» had, in the course 
of his reading, met with some of the ordinary 
arguments against the Bible. He fancied that 
he had lighted on a mine of wisdom whioh had 
been hidden from the rest of mankind, and, 
with the conceit from which half educated lads 
of quick parts are seldom free, proolumed his 
discoveries to four or Ave of his oompaaions. 
Trinitj^ in unity, he said, was as much a con- 
tradiction as a square circle. Ezra was the 
author of the Pentateuch. The Apocalypse was 
an allegorical book about the philosopher's 
stone. Moses had learned magic in Egypt 
Christianity was a delumon which would not 
last till the year 1800. For this wild talk, of 
whioh, in all probability, he would himself have 
been ashamed long before he was* five and 
twenty, he was prosecuted by the Lord Advo- 
cate. The Lord Advocate was that James 
Stewart who had been so often a Whig and so 
often a Jacobite that it is difficult to keep an 
aoconnt'of his apostasies He was now a Whig 
for the third if not for the fourth time. Aiken- 
head might undoubtedly have been, by the law 
of Scotland, punished with imprisonment till he 
should retract his errors and do penance before 
the congregation of his parish ; and every man 
of sense and humanity would have thought this 
a sufficient punishment for the prate of a for- 
ward boy. But Stewart, as cruel as he was 
base, called for blood. There was among the 
Scottish statutes one whioh made it a capital 
crime to revile or cnrse the Supreme Being or 
any person of the Trinity. Nothing that Aiken- 
head had said could, without the most violent 
straining, be brought within the scope of this 
statute. But the Lord Advocate exerted all his 
subtlety. The poor youth at the bar had no 
counsel. He was altogether nnable to do justice 
to his own cause. He was convicted, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged and buried at the foot of 
the gallows. It was in vain that he wi^ tears 
abjured his errors and begged piteously for 
mercy. Some of those who saw him in his 
dungeon believed that his recantation was sin- 
cere; and indeed il is by no means lAkprobahle 
that in him, as in many other pretenders to phi- 
losophy who imagine that they have completely 
emancipated themselves from the religion of 
their childhood, the near prospect of death may 
have produced an entire change of sentiment 
He petitioned the Privy Council that, if his life 
could not be spared, he might be allowed a 
short respite to make his peace with the Qod 
whom he had offended. Some of the Council- 
lors were for granting this small indulgence. 
Others thought that it ought not to be granted 
unless the ministers of Edinburgh would inter- 
cede. The two parties were evenly balanced ; 
and the question was decided against the pri- 
soner by the casting vote of the Chancellor. 
The Chancellor was a man' who has been often 
mentioned in the course of this history, and 
never mentioned with honour. He was that Sir 
Patrick Hunte whose disputatious and factious 
temper had brought ruin on the expedition of 
Argyle, and had caused not a little annoyance 
to the government of William. In the Club 
which had braved the King and domineered over 



the Pariiament there had been no more wngj 
republican. But a title and a place had pro- 
duced a wonderful conversion. Sir Patriek wa« 
now Lord Polwarth: he had the custody of the 
Great Seal of Sedtland: he presided in tit 
Privy Council ; and thtts he had it in hifl power 
to do ^e worst action of his bad life. 

It remained to be seen how the clergy of Ed- 
inburgh would act. That divines ahonld be deif 
to the entreaties of a penitent who asks, not for 
pardon, bnt for a little more time to receive 
their instructions and to pray to HeaTCn for the 
mercy which cannot be extended to faim oa 
earth, seems almost incredible. Yet so it wis. 
The ministers demanded, not only the poor boy § 
death, but his speedy death, though it shosH 
be his eternal death. Even from their pulpils 
they cried out for cutting him off. It is proiba- 
ble that their real reason for refhsiiig him a 
respite of a few days was their apprehens^s 
that the circumstances of his case mi^t be re- 
ported at Kensington, and that the King, who. 
while redting the Coronation Oath, had declare! 
f^m the throne that he would not be a pene- 
outer, might send down positive orders tint t^ 
sentence should not be executed. Aikmbead 
was hanged between Kdinburgh and Leith. H« 
professed deep repentance, and sniTerid with tl€ 
Bible in his hand. The people of Edinbarik, 
though assuredly not disposed to think ligfatlj 
of his offence, were mored to oompassion by bU 
youth, by his penitence, and by the cruel hasr« 
with which he was hurried out of the worid. It 
seems that there was some apprehension of s 
rescue: for a strong body of fusUeers was nsdpr 
arms to support the civil power. The preachers 
who were the boy's murderers crovrded round 
him at the gallows, and, while he was strog^^ 
in the last agony, insulted Heaven with praycn 
more blasphemous than anything that h# bad 
ever uttered. Wodrow has told no blacker storv 
of Dundee.* 

On the whole, the British islands had aot, 
during ten years, been so firee f^-om intereil 
troubles as when William, at the dose of AprS 
1 697, set out for the Continent, nie war in the 
Netherlands was a little, and bnt a little, ks 
languid than in the preceding year. The Freaek 
generals opened the campaign by taking the 
small town of Aeth. They then meditated » 
far more important conquest. They made % 
sudden push for Bmssels, and would probabtv 
have succeeded in their design bnt for the sc> 
tivity of William.** He was encamped on ground 
which lies within sight of the Lion of Waterloo, 
when he received, late in the evening, intelli- 
gence that the capital of the Netheriands wts 
in danger. He instantly put his forces in mo- 
tion, marched all night, and, having travened 
the field destined to acquire, a hundred ssi 
eighteen years later, a terrible renown, asd 
threaded Uie long defiles of the Forest of Soig- 
nies, he was at ten in the morning on the 5pc>t 
from which Brussels had been bombarded tro 
years before, and wotild, if he had 'been oslr 
three hours later, have been bombarded agaic 
Here he surrounded himself with entrenchmeDtj 
which the enemy did not ventnre to attack. This 
was the most important mUitaiy eTsnt which, 
during that summer, took place in the Lov 
Countries. In both camps there was aa sa- 
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rfllingnera to ran any gre«it xisk on the ere of 

general paoifioation. 

Lewis had, early in the spring, for the first 
ime daring his long reign, spontaneously offered 
qnitable and honourable conditions to his foes, 
le had declared himself willing to relinquish 
he conquests which he had made in the course 
f the war, to cede Lorraine to its own Duke, 
give back Lnxemburg to Spain, to gi?e back 
)trasburg to the Empire and to acknowledge 
he existing goTernment of England.* Those 
rho remembered the great woes which his 
aithless and merciless ambition had brought 
n Europe might well suspect this unwonted 
aoderation was not to be ascribed to sentiments 
f justice or humanity. But, whatever might 
»e his motire for proposing such terms, it was 
plainly the interest and the duty of the Con- 
ederacy to accept theni. For there was little 
lope indeed of wringing from him by war con- 
essioBs larger than those which he now ten- 
lered as the price of peace. The most sau- 
:aine of his enemies ooold hardly expect a long 
eries of campaigns as successftil as the cam- 
•aign of 1696. Yet in a long series of cam- 
paigns, as saocessAil as that of 1695, the allies 
ro^d hardlT be able to retake all that he now 
Tofessed hunself ready to restore. William, 
rho took, as nsnal, a clear and statesmanlike 
iew of the whole situation, now gave bis voice 
M decidedly for conoloding peace as he had in 
ormer years given it for vigorously prosecuting 
he war; and he was backed by the public 
pinion both of England and of Holland. But, 
inhappily, just at the time when the two 
»owers which alone, among the members of the 
oaliUon, had manfully done their duty in the 
3ng struggle, were beginning to rejoice in the 
ear prospect of repose, some of those govem- 
lents which had never furnished their full eon- 
ingents, which had never been ready in time, 
rhich had been constantly sending excuses in 
eturn for sobsidies, began to raise difficulties 
ach as seemed likely to make the miseries of 
Snrope etemaL 

Spain had, as William, in the bitterness of 
la spirit, wrote to Heinsius, contributed no- 
hing to the common cause but rodomontades, 
•he had made no vigorous effort to defend her 
wn territories against invasion. She would 
ave lost Flanders and Brabant but for the 
Inglish and Dotch armies. She would have 
>8t Catalonia but for the English and Dutch 
eets. The Milanese she had saved, not by 
rms, but by concluding, in spite of the remon- 
trances of the English and Dutch governments, 
n ignominous treaty of neutrality. She had 
ot a ship of war able to weather a gale. She 
ad not a regiment that was not ill paid and ill 
iscipUned, ragged and famished. Yet repeat- 
dly, within the last two years, she had treated 
oth William and the States General with on 
npertinenee which showed that she was alto- 
ether ignorant of her place among states. She 
ow became punctilious, demanded from Lewis 
oncessions wMeh the event3 of the war gave 
er no right to expect, and seemed to think it 
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hard that allies, whom she was constantly treat- 
ing with indignity, were not willing to lavish 
their blooil auU trea^iure fur her during eight 
years more. 

The conduct of Spain is to be attributed 
merely to arrogance and folly. But the unwil- 
lingness of the Emperor to consent even to the 
fairest terms of accommodadon was the effect of 
selfish ambition. The Catholic King was child- 
less: he was nckly: his life was not worth 
three years' purchase ; and when he died, his 
dominions would be left to be struggled for by 
a crowd of competitors. Both the House of 
Austria and the House of Bourbon had claims 
to that immense heritage. It was plainly for 
the interest of the House of Austria that the , 
important day, come when it might, should find 
a great European coalition in arms against the 
House of Bourbon. The object of the Emperor 
therefore was that the war should continue to 
be carried on, as it had hitherto been carried 
on« at a light charge to him and a heavy charge 
to England and Holland, not till Just conditions 
of peace could be obtained, but simply till the 
King of Spain should die. ** The ministers of 
the Emperor," William wrote to Heinsiiil, 
*' ought to be ashamed of their conduct. It is 
intolerable that a government which is doing 
every thing in its power to ^make the negotia- 
tions fail, should contribute nothing to the com- 
mon defence, "f 

It is not strange that in such circumstances 
the work of pacification should have made little 
progress. International law, like other law, 
has its chicanery, its subtle pleadings, its tech- 
nical forms, which may too easily be so employed 
as to make its substance inefficient Those liti- 
gants therefore who did not wish the litigation 
to come to a speedy close had no difficulty in 
interposing delays. There was a long dispute 
about the place where the conferences should be 
held. The Emperor proposed Aix la Chapelle. 
The French objected, and proposed the Hague. 
Then the Emperor objected in his turn. At 
last it was arranged that the ministers of the 
Allied Powers should meet at the Hague, and 
that the French plenipotentiaries should take 
up their abode five miles off at Delft, t To 
Belft aocordingly repaired Harlay, a man of 
distinguished wit and good breeding, sprung 
from one of the great families of the robe; 
Greoy, a.shrewdf patient, and laborious diplo- 
maUst; and Cailleres, who, though he was 
named only third in the credentials, was much 
better informed than either of his colleagues 
touching all the points which wore likely to be 
debated.] At the Hague were the Earl of Pem- 
broke and Edward, Viscount Villiers, who re- 
presented England. Prior accompanied them . 
with the rank of Secretary. At the head of the 
Imperial Legation was Count Kaunitz : at the 
head of the Spanish Legation was Don Francisco 
Bernardo de Qniros : the ministers of inferior 
rank it would be tedious to enumerate. || 

Half way between Delft and the Hague is a 
village nam^ Ryswick ; and near it then stood, 
in a rectangular garden, which was bounded by 
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straight canals, and divided into fonnalwooda, 
flower beds and melon beds, a seat of the 
Princes of Orange. The house seemed to 
have been bnilt expressly for the accommoda- 
tion of such a set of diplomatists as were to 
meet there. In the centre was a large hall 
painted by Honthorst. On the right hand 
and on the left were wings exactly corre- 
sponding to each other. Each wing was 
accessible by its own bridge, its own gate 
and its own avenue. One wing was assigned 
to the Allies, the other to the French, the hall 
in the centre to the mediator.* Some prelimi- 
nary questions of etiquette were, not without 
difficulty, adjusted; and at length, on the 
ninth of May, many coaches and six, attended 
by harbingers, footmen and pages, approached 
the mansion by different roads. The Swedish 
Minister alighted at the gp:und entrance. The 
procession from the Hague came up the side 
alley on the right. The procession from Delft 
came up the side alley on the left. At the first 
meeting, the full powers of the representatives 
of the belligerent governments were delivered 
to the mediator. At the second meeting, forty 
eight hours later, the mediator peHoimed the 
ceremony of exchanging these full powers. 
Then several meetings were spent in settling, 
how many carriages, how many horses, how 
many lacqueys, how many pages, each minister 
shoiUd be entitled to bring to Ryswick ; whether 
the serving men should carry canes ; whether 
they should wear swords ; whether they should 
have pistols in their holsters ; who should take 
the upper hand in the public walks, and whose 
oarriage should break the way in the streets. 
It soon appeared that the mediator would have 
to meditate, not only between the coalition and 
the French, but also between the different 
members of the coalition. The Imperial Am- 
bassadors claimed a right to sit at the head of 
the table. The Spanish Ambassador wduld 
not admit this pretension, and tried to thrust 
lilmself in between two of them. The Im- 
perial Ambassadors refused to call the Am- 
bassadors of Electors and Commonwealths by 
the title of Excellency. " If I am not called 
Excellency," said the Minister of the Elector 
of Brandenburg, my master will withdraw his 
troops from Hungary." The Imperial Ambas- 
sadors insisted on having a room to themselves 
in the building, and on having a special place 
assigned to their carriages in tJ^e court. All the 
other Ministers of the Confederacy pronounced 
this a most unjustifiable demand, and a whole 
sitting was wasted in this childish dispute. It 
may easily be supposed that allies who were so 
punotilious in their dealings with each oi^er 
were not likely to be very easy in their inter- 
course with the oommon enemy. The chief busi- 
ness of Harlay and Kaunitz was to watch eaoh 
other's legs. Neither of them thought it con- 
sistent with the dignity of the Crown which 
he served to advance towards the other faster 
than the other advanced towards him. If 
therefore one of them perceived that he had 
inadvertently stepped forward too quick, he 
went back to the door, and the stately minuet 
b(%an again. The ministers of Lewis drew up 



a pAper in their own Jangaage* The Qmrmam 

statesmen protested against, this imuyratioB, 
this insult to the dignity of the Holy Bomaa 
Empire, this encroachment on the ri^ts of in- 
dei>endent nations, and would not know any- 
thing about the paper till it had been trans- 
lated from good French into bad Latin. In the 
middle of April it was known to every body ax 
the Hague that Charles the Eleventh, Bng U 
Sweden, was dead, and had been succeeded I7 
his son : but it was contraiy to etiqaette that 
any of the assembled envoys should app^r Ui 
be acquainted with this fact till LUienroth hzd 
made a formal announcement : it was not 1«^ 
contrary to etiquette that Liliemoih shouli 
make such an announcement tiU his eqnipa^ ^^ 
and his household had been p«t into moani- 
ing ; and some weeks elapsed before his coacb- 
makers and tailors had completed their task. 
At length, on the twelfth of June, he came to 
Ryswick in a carriage lined with blaek and at- 
tended by servants in black liveries, and. there, 
in full congress, pcoclaimed that it bad pleased 
God to take to himself the most pnissant Kebc 
Charles the Eleventh. All the Ambaseadois 
then condoled wttix him on the sad and unex- 
pected news, and went home to 'put off their 
embroidery and to dress themselves in the 
garb of sorrow. In such solemn trifling wtek 
after week passed away. No real piogress we 
made. lilienroth had no wish to aoodens* 
nuktters. While the congress lasted, his posit3(a 
was one of great dignity. He would willindy 
have gone on mediating for ever ; and he eoold 
not go on mediating, unless the parties on his 
right and on his left went on wrangling.f 

In June, the hope of peace began to giov 
laint. Men remembered that the last war i^ad 
continued to rage, year after year, while a oa&- 
gress was sitting at Nimeguen. 'The mediatefs 
had made their entranee into that town in Fe- 
' bruary, 1676. The treaty had not been signed 
till February, 1679. Yet the negotiatiofn of 
Nimeguen had not proceeded more slowly than 
the negotiation of Ryswick. It seemed bat 
too probable that the eighteenth century would 
find great armies ^11 confronting ea^ other 
on the Mouse and the Rhine, industrious po- 
pulations still ground down by taTation. fer- 
tile provinces still lying waste, tlie ocean w&i 
made impassable by corsairs, and the plenipo- 
tentiaries still exchanging notes, drawing up 
protocols, and wrangling about the place wh&« 
this minister should sit, and the title by whiek 
that minister should be called. 

But William was fully determined to bring 
this mummery to a speedy close. He would 
have either peace or war. Either was, in his 
view, better than this intermediate state whieb 
united the disadvantages of both. While the 
negotiation was pending there could be no di- 
minution of the burdms which pressed on hs 
people ; and yet he could expeot no eneigetio 
action from his allies. If Fiance was rodly 
disposed to conolude a treaty on fair terms, 
that treaty should.be ooncluded in ^te of the 
imbecility of the Catholic King and in spate cf 
the selfish cunning of the Emperor. If Franee 
was insincere, the sooner the truth was known, 



* An •DgniTlDsr and ground plaa of the manBkm will be 
Ibuad in the Aotee et U6molrei. 
t WhoeTer wishee to be ftilly Infbnned m to the idl« 
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h.0 sooner the^&uroe wbioh was acting at Rys- 
'ick was over, the sooner the people of Eng- 
»nd and Holland — ^for on them every thing 
epended — ^were told that thej mnst make up 
aeir minds to great exertions and sacrifices, 
tio better. 

Pembroke and Villiers, though they had 
ow the help of a veteran diplomatist, Sir Jo- 
3ph Williamson, could do little or nothing to 
ccelerate the proceedings of the Congress. 
'or, though France had promised that, when- 
ver peace should be made, she would recog- 
ise the Prince of Orange as Eang of Great 
Iritain and Ireland, she had not yet recognised 
im. His ministers had, therefore, had no 
irect intercourse with Harlay, Creoy, and 
lailleres. William, with the judgment and 
eoision of a true statesman, determined to 
pen a communication with Lewis through one 
f the French Marshals who commanded in 
he Netherlands. Of those Marshals, Vllleroy 
''as the highest in rank. But Villeroy was 
•-eak, rash, haughty, irritable. Such a nego- 
Ator was far more likely to embroil matters 
tian to bring them to an amicable settlement, 
toufflers was a man of sense and temper; and 
>rtunately he had, during the few days which 
e had passed at Huy after the fall of Kamur, 
een under the care of Portland, by whom he 
ad been treated with the greatest courtesy 
nd kindness. A friendship had sprung up 
etwean the prisoner and his keeper. They 
rere both brave soldiers, honourable gentle- 
len, trusty servants. William justly thought 
liat they were far more likely to come to an 
uderstanding than Harlay and Kaunitz even 
rith the aid of Lilienroth. Portland, indeed, 
lad all the essential qualities of an excellent 
iplomatist. In England, the i>eople were pre- 
iidioed against him as a foreigner: his earl- 
om, his garter, his lucrative plaoes, his ra- 
idly growing wealth, excited envy : his dialect 
ras not understood: his manners were not 
hose of the men of fashion who had been 
^rmed at Whitehall : his abilities wm«, there- 
3re, greatly underrated ; and it was the fa- 
hion to call him a blockhead, fit only to carry 
messages. But, on the Continent, where he 
ras judged without malevolence, he made a 
ery different impression. It is a remaikable 
eu$t that this man, who, in the drawingrooms 
nd coffeehouses of London, was described as 
n awkward, stupid, Hogan Mogan — such was 
he phrase of that time — was considered at 
rersailles as an eminently polished courtier 
xkd an eminently expert negotiator.* His 
hief recommendation, however, was his in- 
orruptible integrity. It was certain that the 
uterests which were committed to his care 
rould be as dear to him as his own life, and 
hat every rejMrt which he made to his mas- 
er would be literally exact. 

Towards the close of Jxme Portland sent to 



* S»lnt Simon waf eertalnlT as good h judge of men as 
ny of those English grumblers wlio called Portlan4 s 
unco and a boor. Saint Simon too had wwf opportomty 
f forming a correct judgment; for he mw Portland in a 
itu&tion full of difflculUes; and Saint Sim<m says, in one 
dace, ** BentSng, discret, secret, poli aux antres, fiddle ik 
on mat tre, adroit en affaires, le serrit tr6s atilement ;*' in 
aether, ** Portland parut ayec nn 6clat personnel, une 
olitesse, an air de monde et de oour, une galanterie et des 
T&£seB qui surprirent: aTeo oela, beauooup de dignity, 
D^me de hauteur, mals aTccdiseeriMnMDtei unJogeoMiit 



Boufilers a friendly message, begging for an 
Interview of half an hour. Boufflers instantly 
sent off an express to Lewis, and received an 
answer in the shortest time in which it was 
possible for a courier to ride post to Versailles 
and back again. Lewis directed the Marshal 
to comply with Portland's request, to say as 
little as possible, and to learn as much aa 
possible.! 

On the twenty-eighth of June, according to 
the Old Style, the meeting took place in the 
neighbourhood of Hal, a town which lies about 
ten miles from Brussels, on the road to Mens. 
After the first civilities had been exchanged, 
Bouffiers and Portland dismounted : their at- 
tendants retired ; and the two negotiators were 
left alone in an orchard. Here they walked 
up and down during two hours, and, in that 
time, did much more business than the pleni- 
potentiaries at Ryswick were able to despatch 
in as many months. J 

. Till this time the French government had 
entertained a suspicion, natural indeed, but 
altogether erroneous, that William was bent 
on protracting the war, that he had consented 
to treat merely because he could not venture 
to oppose himself to the public opinion both 
of England and of Holland, but that he wished 
the negotiation to be « abortive, and that the 
perverse conduct of the House of Austria and 
the difficulties which had arisen at Ryswick 
were to be chiefly ascribed to his machinations. 
That suspicion was now removed. Compli- 
ments, cold, austere ,and full of dignity, yet 
respectful, were exchanged between the two 
great princes whose enmity had, during a 
quarter of a century, kept Europe in constant 
agitation. The negotiation between Boufflers 
and Portland proceeded as fast as the necessity 
of fi'equent reference to Versailles would permit. 
Their first five conferences were held in the 
open air; but, at their sixth meeting, they re- 
tired into a small house in which Portland had 
ordered tables, pens, ink and paper to be 
placed ; and here the result of their labours 
was reduced to writing. 

The really Important points which had been 
in issue were four. William had at first de- 
manded two concessions from Lewis ; and 
Lewis had demanded two concessions from 
William. 

William's first demand was that France 
should bind herself to give no help or counte- 
nance, directly or indirectly, to any attempt 
which might be made by James, or by James's 
adherents, to disturb the existing order of 
things in England. 

William's second demand was that James 
should no longer be suffered to reside at a 
place so dangei-ously near to England as Saint 
(^ermains. 

To the first of these demands Lewis replied 
that he was perfectly ready to bind himself by 



prompt sans rien de hasard^." BouAer^ too extols Port* 
land's good breeding and taot. Boufflers to Lewis, July 9, 
1007. This letter is in the arrhlTes of the French Foreign 
Offiee. A translation wiil be found in the Taluable oolleo* 
lion published by M. Grimblot 

t Boufflers to CSwis, June 21 (July l\ 1097 ; Lewis to 
Boufflers, June 23 (July 2) ; Boufflers to Lewis, June 3S 
(July 6). 

t Boufflers to Lewis, Jons 28 (Joly 8), June 28 (July 9^, 
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tbe most solemn etigagements not to assist <& 
ooontenance, in anj manner, any attempt to 
distnrb the existing order of tilings in England ; 
hoi that it was inconsistent with his honour 
that the name of his kinsman and guest should 
appear in the treaty. 

To the second demand Lewis replied that he 
oould not refuse his hospitality to an unfortu- 
nate king who had taken refuge in his domin- 
ions, and that he could not promise even to 
indicate a wish that James would quit Saint 
Gteimains. But Boufflers, as if speaking his 
own thoughts, though doubtless saying no- 
thing l)ut what he knew to be in conformity to 
his master's wishes, hinted that the matter 
would probably be managed, and named Avig- 
non as a place where the banished family 
might reside without giving any umbrage to 
the English government. 

Lewis; on the other side, demanded, first, 
that a general amnesty should be granted to 
the Jacobites ; and secondly, that Mary of Mo- 
dena should receive her jointure of fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year/ 

With the first of these demands William 
peremptorily refused to comply. He should 
always be ready, of his own free will, to par- 
don the offences of men who showed a dispo- 
sition to live quietly foe the future under his 
government ; but he could not consent to make 
the exercise of his prerogative of mercy a 
matter of stipxdation with any foreign power. 
The annuity claimed by tf ary of Modena he 
would willingly pay, if he could only be satis- 
fied that it would not be exi>ended in machi- 
nations against his throne and his person, in 
supporting, on the coast of Kent, another esta- 
blishment like that of Hunt, or in buying 
horses and arms for another enterprise like 
that of Tnmham Green. Boufflers had men- 
tioned Avignon. If James and his Queen 
would take up their abode there, no difficulties 
would be made about the Jointure. 

At length all the questions in dispute were 



* Mv Bcoouot of this negotiatioB I hftre taken ebSefly 
ftom the deflpatchen in the French Foreign Office. Trane- 
Ifttiona of those despstcbee have been puhUihed by M. 
OHmblot. See also Burnet, li. 200, 201. 

It hai been frequent] j Mserted that WSlHun promiaed to 
pay Maiy of Modena fifty tbouaand pounds s year. Who- 
erer takes the trouble to read the Protocol of Sept. }.0 (20), 
1697, among the Acts of the Peace of Ryswiek, will sioe that 
my account Is correct. Prior eridently understood the 
protocol as I understand it For he says, in a letter to 
Lexington of Sept 17, 1697, "No. 2 is the thing to which 
the King consents as to Queen lfarle*a settlements. It is 
ftJrly giTing her what the law allows her. The mediator 
is to dictate this paper to the French, and enter It into his 
protocol ; and so I think we shall come off ik bon maroh^ 
upon that article.'* 

It was rumoured at the time (see Beyer's History of 
King William IIL 1703) that Portland and Boufflers had 
aoMd on a secret article by which it was stipulated that, 
after the death of William, the Prince of Wales should suc- 
ceed to the Snglish throne. This &ble has often been re- 
peated, but was never belleYed by men of sense, and can 
nardly, since the publication of the letters which passed 
between Lewis and Boufflers, find credit eren with the 
weakest Dalx3rmple and other writers imagined that they 
had found in the Life of James (ii. 674, 675), proof that the 
story of the secret aitiele was true. The passage on which 
th^ relied was eertainly not written by James, nor under 
his direction ; and the authority of those portions of the 
Life which were not written by hfan, or under his direction, 
is but small. MoreoTer, when we examine this passage, 
we shall fiod that it not only does not bear out the stonr of 
the secret article, but directly contradicts that story. The 
compiler of the Life tells us that, after James had declared 
that he nerw would consent to mirchase the English 
throne for his posieri^ by surrendering his own rights, 
nothing more was aaid on tha suljeot Now it is quite 



settled. After much discussion an artiele wv 
framed hy which Lewis pledged his word U 
honour that he would not farour, in anj msE- 
ner, any attempt to subvert or disturb the ex- 
isting government of England. William, h 
return, gave his promise not to countenance 
any attempt against the government of Fnnce. 
This promise Lewis had not asked, and at tir, 
seemed inclined to consider as an aJ&ont. Es 
throne, he said, was i^rfectly secure, his tit^ 
undisputed, ^ere were in his dominions m 
nonjurors, no conspirators; and he did lait 
thiii it consistent with his dignity to enter 
into a compact which seemed to imply that L.- 
was in fear of plots and insurrections such le 
a dynasty sprung from a revolution might nain- 
rally apprehend. On this point, however, I* 
gave way ; and it was agreed that the »rf- 
nants should be strictly reciprocaL WillaE 
ceased to demand that James should be men- 
tioned by name ; and Lewis ceased to dema&i 
that an amnesty should be granted to James'i 
adherents. It was determined that nothis 
should be said in the treaty, either about t^ 
place where the banished Kijlg of EngUi^i 
should reside, or about the jointure of Ms 
Queen, But WiUiam authorised his plenipc- 
tentiaries at the Congress to declare that Mair 
of Modena should have whatever, on examisa- 
tion, it should appear that she was by law fs- 
titled to have. JVhat she was by law entitl^i 
to have was a question which it would har^ 
puzzled all Westminster Hall to answer. Bsi 
it was well understood that she would reccTe. 
without any contest, the utmost that she waiLi 
have any pretence for asking as soon as sb^ 
and her husband should retire to Provence €t 
to Italy.* 

Before the end of July everything was art- 
tied, as far as France and England were «n:- 
cemed. Meanwhile it was known to tb? 
ministers assembled at Ryswick that Boufirn: 
and Portland had repeatedly met in BrBbu.!, 
and that they were negotiating in a msA 



eertain that James, In bis Henustel published in JSvA 
legr, a Memorial which wUl be found both in tha U» Ifi. 
660), and In the Aofcs of the PesMse of Bynrtok, «adand to 
all Europe that he never would stoop to so low and d q^t a i 
rate an action as to permit the Prince of Orai^e to re^ 
on oonditiott that the Prinoe of Walea aboaM anirwrt It 
follows, thesefore, that nothing can hav« been aaid <m 13^ 
sut^ect after March l097. Nothing, tbeceforo, can fasi» 
been said on this sutjeet in the ennferencca be t w een Bref 
iters and Fortiand, which did not begin till Into la Jnne. 

Was there then absolutely no foondation for the taaej} 
I belicTe that there was a foundation ; and I have alrcai^ 
related the foets on which this soperstmeture of fietisa 
has been rsared. It Is <iulte oartafai that Levis, in I«i 
intimated to the aUies, through the govenm^t of Swe- 
den, his hope that some expedient might be devSMd m^aA 
would reconcile the Princes who laM daimto the Knf&A 
crown.* The expedient at which he hinted was. no desK 
that the Prince of Walea ahould aueeeed WiUlam sad 
Mary. It is pos!«ible that, as the compiler of the life «f 
Barnes says, William may hare "showM no great aveiw- 
nesfi" to this arrangement He had no waaon, potalir cr 
pxiTate, for preferring his sbter In law to his bnther k 
law, if his brother In law were bred a ProUstaat Sol 
WUliam could do nothing without the etmeaireaat^ fSbt 
Parliament; and it Is in the highest degree Impcofcahi* 
thai either he or the Parliament would erer hare ooe- 
sented to malse the settlement of the Bngliah anmm % 
matter of stipulation with France. What he wcoM (y 
would not have done, however, we cannot with eertaistr 
pronounce. For James proved Impracticable. Lewis ea- 
sequently gave up all tboughte of effseting a oompnam. 
and promised, as we have seen, to reoogtuso WilHaa u 
King of England ** without any diflieulty, reatrictiQe, cca- 
dition, or reserve.* It seems certain that, after this fo 
mise, wUch was made in December 16M, tha Prince d 
WalM WM not agaia meatloned in thA I 
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regular and indeooroos manner, without ore- 
entials, or mediation^ or notes, or protoools, 
Ithout counting each other's stepB, and with- 
ut calling each other Excellency. So barba- 
msly ignorant were they of the rudUaents of 
le noble science of diplomacy that they had 
cry nearly accompUshed the work of restoring 
eace to Christendom while walking np and 
own an alley under some apple trees. The 
iiglish and Dntch loudly applauded William's 
rudenoe and decision. He had out the knot 
liich the Congress had only twisted and tan- 
led. He had done in a month what all the 
>rmalists and pedants assembled at the Hague 
rould not have done in ten years. Nor were 
he French plenipotentiaries ill pleased. ** It 
3 curious," said Harlay, a man of wit and 
ense, " that, while the Ambassadors are making 
rar, the generals should be making peace."* 
tut Spain presenred the same air of arrogant 
istlessness ; and the ministers of the Emperor, 
>rgetting apparently that their master had, a 
iw months before, concluded a treaty of neu- 
nUity for Italy without oonsolting William, 
eemed to think it most extraordinary that 
V^illiam should presume to negotiate without 
onsulting their master. It became daily more 
rident Uiat the Court of Vienna was bent on 
prolonging the war. On the tenth of July the 
'rench ministers again proposed fair and hd- 
lourable terms of x>^ace, but added that, if 
hose terms were not accepted by the twenty- 
Irst of August, the Most Christian King would 
lot consider himself bound by his offer, f 
V^illiam in vain exhorted his allies to be rea- 
onable. The senseless pride of one branch of 
he House of Austria and the selfish policy of 
he other were proof to all argument. The 
wenty-first of August came and passed ; the 
reaty had not been signed : France was at 
iberty to raise her demands ; and she did so. 
'or just at this time news arrived of two great 
lows which had fallen on Spain, one in the 
^Id and one in the New World. A French 
rmy, commanded, by Vendome, had taken 
larcelona. A French squadron had stolen out 
f Brest, had eluded the allied fleets, had 
rossed the Atlantic, had sacked Carthagena, 
nd had returned to France laden with trea- 
ure.it The Spanish government passed at 
nee from haughty apaUiy to abject terror, and 
ras ready to accept any conditions which the 
onqueror might dictate. The French pleni- 
otentiaries announced to the Congress that 
heir master was determined to keep Strasburg, 
nd that, unless the terms which he had 
ffered, thus modified, were accepted by the 
guth of September, he should hold himself at 
iberty to insist on further modifications. 
Tever had the temper of William been more 
everely tried. He was provoked by the per- 
ersenoss of his allies : he was provoked by 
he imx)erious language of the enemy. It was 
ot without a hard struggle and a sharp pang 
hat he made up his mind to consent to what 
'ranee now proposed. But he felt that it 
rould be utterly impossible, even if it were 
esirable, to prevail on the House of Commons 



* Prior MS.; WlUiamnon to LezlDgton, July 20 (80), 
997 ; Willianifion to Shrewtbnry, July 28 (Aug. 2). 
t The note of the Trnieh niniiteni, d»ted July 10 (20), 
997. ▼ill be foand in the Actee et MivaobeB. 
X Monthly M ecmirfai tat Augott and Scptembflr, lOBT. 



and on the States Geneml to oonflnne the war 
for the purpose of wresting from France a sin- 
gle fortress, aiortress in the fate of which nei- 
ther England nor Holland had any immediate 
interest, a fortress, too, which had been lost to 
the Empire solely in consequence of the unrea- 
sonable obstinacy of the Imperial Court. He 
determined to accept the mcKlified terms, and 
direoted his Ambassadors at Ryswick to sign 
on the prescribed day. The AmbiissadorB of 
Spain and Holland received similar instruo- 
tions. There was no doubt that the Emperor, 
though he murmured and protested, would 
soon follow the example of his confederates. 
That he might have time to make up his mind, 
it was stipulated that he should be included in 
the treaty if he notified his adhesion by the 
first of November. 

Meanwhile James was moving the mirth and 
pity of all Europe by his lamentations and 
menaces. He had in vain insisted on his right 
to send, as the only true King of England, a 
minister to the Congress.} He had in rain 
addressed to all the Roman Catholic princes of 
the Confederacy a memorial in which he ad- 
jured them to join with France in a crusade 
against England for the purpose of restoring 
hkn to his inheritance, and of annulling that 
impious Bill of Rights which excluded mem- 
bers of the true Church from the throne. || 
When he found that this appeal was disre- 
garded, he put forth a solemn protest against 
the validity of all ^eaties to which the existing 
government of England should be a party. He 
pronounced all the engagements into which his 
kingdom had entered since the Revolution 
null and void. He gave notice that he should 
not, if he should regain his power, think him- 
self bound by any of those engagements. He 
admitted that he might, by breaUng those en- 
gagements, bring great calamities both on his 
own dominions and on all Christendom. But 
for those calamities he declared that he should 
not think himself answerable either before Qod 
or before man. It seems ^ almost incredible 
that even a Stuart, and the worst and dullest 
of the Stuarts, should have thought that tiie 
first duty, not merely of his own subjects, but 
of all mankind, was to support his rights ; that 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, were 
guilty of a orime if they did not shed their 
blood and lavish their wealth, year after year, 
in hJs cause ; that the interests of the sixty 
millions of human beings to whom peace would 
be a blessing were of absolutely no aocouni 
when compaied with the interests of one man.f 

In spite of the protests the day of peaoe 
drew nigh. On the tenth of Sei^tember the 
Ambassadors of France, England, Spain and 
the United Provinces, met at Ryswick. Three 
treaties were to be signed ; and there was a 
long dispute on the momentous question which 
should be signed first. It was one in the 
morning before it was settled that the treaty 
between France and the States General should 
have precedence; and the day was breaking 
before all the instruments had been executed. 
Then the plenipotentiaries, with many bows, 
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eongratnlated each other on having had the 
honour of contributing to so great a work.* 

A sloop was in waiting for Prk>r. He hast- 
ened on board, and on the third day, after 
weathering an equinoctial gale, landed on the 
ooaat of Suffolk.! 

Very seldom had there been greater excite- 
ment in London than during the month which 
preceded his arrival. When the west wind 
kept back the Dutch packets, the anxiety of 
the people became intense. Every morning 
hundreds of thousands rose up hoping to hear 
that the treaty was signed; and every mail 
which came in without .bringing the good news 
caused bitter disappointment. The malecon- 
tents, indeed, loudly asserted that there would 
be no peace, and that the negotiation would, 
even at this late hour, be broken off. One of 
them had seen a person Just arrived from 
Saint Germains: another had had the privi- 
lege of reading a letter in the handwriting of 
Her Majesty ; and all were confident that Lewis 
would never acknowledge the usurper. Many 
of those who held this language were under so 
strong a delusion that they backed their opin- 
ion by large wagers. When the intelligence 
of the fall of Barcelona arrived, all the treason 
taverns were in a ferment with nonjuring 
priests laughinf, talking load, and shaking 
each other by the hand.^ 

At length, in the afternoon of the thirteenth 
of September, some speculators in the City re- 
ceived, by a private channel, certain intelli- 
gence that the treaty had been signed before 
dawn on the morning of the eleventh. They 
kept their own secret, and hastened to make a 
profitable use of it ; but their eagerness to ob- 
tain Bank stock, and the high prices which 
they offered, excited suspicion ; and there was 
a general belief that on the next day some- 
thing important would be announced. On the 
next day Prior, with the treaty, presented him- 
self before the Lords Justices at Whitehall. 
Instantly a flag was hoisted on the Abbey, 
another on Saint Martin's Church. The Tower 
guns proclaimed the glad tidings. All the 
spires and towers from Greenwich to Chelsea 
made answer. It was not one of the days on 
which the newspapers ordinarily appeared ; 
but extraordinary numbers, with headings in 
large capitals, were, for the first time, cried 
about the streets. The price of Bank stock 
rose fast from eighty-four to ninety-seven. In 
a few hours triumphal arches began to rise in 
some places. Huge bonfires were blazing in 
others. The Dutch ambassador informed the 
States General that he should try to show his 
joy by a bonfire worthy of the commonwealth 
which he repjresented ; and he kept his word ; 
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for no 9aoh pyre had ever been sem in Jjas- 
don. A hundred and forty barrehi of pii^ 
roared and blazed before his house in Sairt 
James's Square, and sent np a flaxne wh^li 
made Pall Mall and Piccadilly as bright is at 
noonday. { 

Among the Jacobites the dismay was greal 
Some of those who had betted deep on tb^ 
constancy of Lewis took flight. One nnfcftc- 
nate zealot of the divine right drowned hiz- 
self. But soon the party again took hear. 
The treaty had been signed; bat it suMy 
would never be ratified. In a ahoit time xte 
ratification came : the peace was solemnly pTo- 
claimed by the herald ; and the most obsti- 
nate nonjurors began to despair. Some 'ii- 
vines, who had during eight years oontnued 
true to James, now swore allegianee to Wil- 
liam. They were probably men who he^ 
with Sherlock, that a settled goTermn^l 
though illegitimate in its origin, is entitlai tc^ 
the obedience of Christians, but who ksd 
thought that the government of Wniim 
oould not properly be said to be settled w1l> 
the greatest power in Europe not only refos^ 
to recognise him, but strenuonsly anp|K«ied 
his competitor. II The fiercer and more deter- 
mined adherents of the banished fjumily t«3v 
furious against Lewis. He had deceived, he 
had betrayed his suppliants. It was idle tc 
talk about the misery of his people. It wu 
idle to say that he had drained everj sooitv 
of revenue dry, and that, in all the proviixts 
of his kingdom the peasantiy were clothed ia 
rags, and were unable to eat their fill even d 
the coarsest and blackest bread. His &st 
duty was that which he owed to the royil 
family of England. The Jacobites talkpd 
against him, and wrote against him, as ab- 
surdly, and almost as scnrrilonsly, as the; 
had long talked and written against WHlisa. 
One of their libels was so indecent that th^ 
Lords Justices ordered the author to be a^ 
reeted^nd held to bail.f 

But the rage and mortification were oon&^l 
to a very small minority. Never, since tfe 
year of the Restoration, had there been seek 
signs of public gladness. In every part of tk 
kingdom where the peace was proclaimed, U^ 
general sentiment was manifested by baa- 
quets, pageants, loyal healths, salutes, befitins 
of drums, blowing of trumpets, breaking up k 
hogsheads. At some places the whole pcf«- 
lation, of its own accord, repaired to ih^ 
churches to give thanks. At others prooo- 
sions of girls, dad all in white, and orowsed 
with laurels, carried bannere inscribed witfe 
" God*bless King William." At every coimtT 
town a long cavalcade of the principal gentle 



anno 1097, by a Non-Swearing Parson, and aaid to Xxdxof'i 

out of his Pocket at Smi's Coffee Honm. I quote a fcv tf 

the most decent oouplete. 

" LordI with what monatrooe Uei and — wwl— afaiM 
Hare we been onllied all along at 8am*al 
Who oonld hare e^er beliered, nnlen in spite, 
LewlB 1e Grand would turn rank Wniiamlte ? 
Thou that hast look'd eo fierce and telkM eo Uf, 
In thine old age to dwindle to a Whigl 
Of Kings distress'd thou art a fino secarer. 
Thou mak*st me swear, that am a known aCTu jor er. 
Were Job allTc, and banter'd XsjwaA shnfllcn^ 
He*d ontrail Gates, and curse both thee and Booaecs. 
for thee I've lost, if I can rightly soaa 'em. 
Two Urings, worth fall dgfatsooce ] 

9nt BOW rm elMurly looted 1^ the tm;^.» 
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aen, from a oirolei of many miles, esooited the 
aayor to the market cross. Nor was one holi* 
Lay enough for the expression of so much J07. 
)n the fourth of November, the amuyersarj 
>f the King's birth, and on the fifth, the anni- 
ersary of his landing at Torbaj, the bellring- 
ag, the shouting, and the illuminations were 
enewed both in London and all over the 
ountiy.* On the day on which he returned 
o his capital no work was done, no shop was 
opened, in the two thousand streets of that 
mmense mart. For that day the chief streets 
lad, mile after mile, been covered with gravel : 
Al the Companies had provided new banners ; 
^11 the magistrates new robes. Twelve thousand 
)onnds had been expended in preparing fire- 
vorks. Great multitudes of people from all the 
leighbouring shires had come up to see the 
how. Neyer had the City been in a more loyal 
T more joyous mood. The evil days were past, 
lie guinea had iallen to twenty one shillings 
nd sixpence. The bank note had risen to 
»ar. The new crowns and halfcrowns, broad, 
Leavy and sharply milled, were ringing on all 
he counters. After some days of impatient 
xpectation it was known, on the fourteenth 
rf November, that His Majesty had landed at 
f argate. ' Late on the fifteenth he reached 
Greenwich, and rested in the stately building 
rhich, under his auspices, was turning from a 
palace into a hospital. On the next morning, 
. bright and soft morning, eighty coaches and 
ix, filled with nobles, prelates, privy council- 
ors and judges, came to swell his train. In 
k)uthwark he was met by the Lord Mayor lind 
he Aldermen in all the pomp of office. The 
ray through the Borough to the bridge was 
Ined by Uie Surrey mUitia ; the way from 
he bridge to Walbrook by three regimenti^ 
f the m^itia of the City. All along Cheap- 
ide, on the right hand 'and on the left, 
he livery were marshalled under the stand- 
rds of their trades. At the east end of Saint 
^aul's churchyard stood the boys of the school 
f Edward the Sixth, wearing, as they still 
rear, the garb of the sixteenth century. 
Lound the Cathedral, down Ludgate Hill and 
long Fleet Street, were drawn up three more 
egiments of Londoners. From Temple Bar 
3 Whitehall gate the trainbands of Middlesex 
nd the Foot Guards were under arms. The 
rindows along the whole route were gay with 
3.pcstry, ribands and flags. But the finest 
art of the show was the innumerable crowd 
f spectators, all in their Sunday clothing, and 
ach clothing as only the upper classes of other 
ountries could afford to wear. «"I never," 
Villiam wrote that evening to Heinsius, *'I 
tever saw such a multitude of welldr6ssed 
•eople." Nor was the King less struck by the 
adications of joy and affection with which he 
ras greeted from the beginning to the end of 
is triumph. His coach, from the moment he 
ntered it at Greenwich till he alighted from 
t in the court of Whitehall, was accompanied 
•y one long huzza. Scarcely had he reached 
Lis palace when addresses of congratulation, 
rom all the great corporations of his kingdom. 



• London Gazettes; Postbo/ of Nor. 1^ 1607; I/Her- 
dtage, Nov. 5 (16). 

t London Gaxette, Nor. 18 (22), 1607 ; Tan GleTeraklrka, 
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were presented to him. It was remarked that 
the very foremost among those corporations , 
was the University of Oxford. The eloquent 
composition in which that learned body ex'- 
tolled the wisdom, the courage and the virtue 
of His Majesty, was read with cruel vexation 
by the nonjurors, and with exultation by the 
Whigs.t 

The rejoicings were not yet over. At a coun- 
cil which was held a few hours after the King's 
public entry, the second of December was ap- 
pointed to be the day of thanksgiving for the 
peace. The Chapter of Saint Paul's resolved 
that, on that day, their noble Cathedral, which 
had been long slowly rising on the ruins of a 
succession of pagan and Christian temples, 
should.be opened for public worship. William 
announced his intention of being one of the 
congregation. But it was represented to him 
that, if he persisted in that intention, three 
hundred thousand people would assemble to 
see him pass, and all the parish churches of 
London would be left empty. He, therefore, 
attended the service in his own chapel at 
Whitehall, and heard Burnet preach a sermon, 
somewhat too eulogistic for the place. J At 
Saint Paul's, the magistrates of the City ap- 
peared in all their state. Compton ascended, 
for the first time, a throne rich with the sculp- 
ture of Gibbons, and thence exhorted a nume- 
rous and splendid assembly. His discourse 
has not been preserved : but its purport may 
be easily guessed; for he preached on that 
noble Psalm: "I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the hou3e of the Lord." 
He doubtless reminded his hearers that, in ad- 
dition to the debt which was common to them 
with all Englishmen, they owed as Londoners 
a peculiar debt of gratitude to the divine good- 
ness, which had permitted them to efface the 
last trace of the ravages of the great fire, and 
to assemble once more, for prayer and praise, 
after so many years, on that spot consecrated 
by the devotions of thirty generations. — 
Tliroughout London, and in every part of the 
realm, even to the remotest parishes of Cum- 
berland and Cornwall, (he churches were filled 
on the morning of that day ; and the evening 
was an evening of festivity. § 

There was, indeed, reason for joy and thank- 
fulness. England had passed through severe 
trials, and had come forth renewed in health 
an^ vigour. Ten years before, it had seemed 
that both her liberty and her independence 
were no more. Her liberty she had vindicated 
by a just and necessary revolution. Her in- 
dependence she had reconquered by a not less 
just and necessary war. She had successfully 
defended the order of things established by 
the Bill of Rights against the mighty monarchy 
of France, against the aboriginal population of 
Ireland, against the avowed hostility of the 
nonjurors, against the more dangerous hostility 
of traitors who were ready to take any oath, 
and whom no oath could bind. Her open ene- 
mies had been victorious on many fields of 
battle. Her secret enemies had commanded 
her fleets and armies, had been in charge of 



X XTelyn'g Diary, Dea 2, 1697. The wnnoa ia extant; 
and I ainst acknowledge that It deferres £Teljn*i 
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lier arsenals, had ttdnistered at lier altan, JbolA 
taught at her Uniyeisitie8| had swarmed in 
her public offices, had sate in her Parliament, 
had bowed and &wned in the bedchamber of 
her King. More than onoe it had seemed im- 
possible that anp^hing ooold arert a restorar 
tion which wonld ineyitablj* have been, fol- 
lowed, first by proscriptions and confiscations, 
hy the violation of fundamental laws, and the 
persecntion of the established religion, and 
then by a third rising up of the nation against 
that House which two depositions and two ba- 
nishments had only made more obstinate in 
evil. To the dangers of war and the dangers 
of treason had recently been added the dan- 
. gers of a terrible financial and commercial 
crisis. Bnt all those dangers were over.. There 
w&s peace abroad and at home. The kingdom, 
after many years of Ignominions vassalage, 
had resumed its ancient place in the first rank 
of European powers. Many signs justified the 



hope that the Rerohitioa of 1(IB6 wooH be 
oar last Revolution. The ancient oonstitcticii 
was adapting itself, by a natural, a gradiu!,} 
peacefxd development, to the wants of a mdm 
society. Already, freedom of oonscieuft tai 
freedom of discussion existed to an exteiiis. 
known in any preceding age. The exan^f 
had been restored. Public credit hadba 
reestablished. Trade had revived. Tht h 
chequer was overflowing. There was a if» 
of relief every where, from the Rojral EzditEc 
to the most secluded hamlets among themita- 
tains of Wales -and the fens of Unootesibv. 
The ploughmen, the shepherds, the vanm c 
the Northumbrian coalpits, the artisaos vbo 
toiled at the looms of Norwich and the annj 
of Birmingham, felt the change, without o- 
derstanding it; and the cheerful hjoikm 
every seaport and every market town indiaud, 
not obscurely, the commencement of s hapfier 
age. 
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